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I. THE EXECUTIVE AND STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE BOARD 


These Committees serve during the interval between the annual meetings of 
the Board and are charged with responsibility in the conduct of its affairs. The 
President of the Board is an additional member ex-officio, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are advisory members of all Committees of the Board. The 
Treasurer is an advisory member of the Executive, Administrative and Finance 
Committees. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of twenty-one members. The President of the 
Board is Chairman, ex-officio. 
Chairman ex-officio, Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 


* Died December 14, 1927. 
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Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, 
G. W. Henson, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, J. H. Race, 
R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, G. B. Hodgman, F. A. 
Horne, F. D. Howard, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, J. B. Morrell, E. L. Phillips, 
W. J. Stitt, W. H. Van Benschoten. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Administrative Committee 
This Committee consists of eleven members and elects its own Chairman. 
Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, E. A. Dent, J. W. Langdale, Wallace Mac- 
Mullen, J. H. Race, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, J. R. Joy, W. E. 
Massey, E. L. Phillips, W. J. Stitt, Chairman. 


Committee on Candidates 
This Committee consists of seven ministers and four laymen and elects its 
own Chairman. 
Ministers: J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, S. J. Hetbenseiielenccock, 
Wallace MacMullen, Chairman; R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: 
J; R2 Joy, J.B. Morrell Kimo, McBrien (C3Ay (@erent 


Committee on Finance 
This Committee consists of seven laymen and four ministers and elects its 
own Chairman. 
Ministers: D. G. Downey, G. W. Henson, Allan MacRossie, J. H. Race. 
Laymen: F. A. Horne, G. B. Hodgman, W. E. Massey, C. A. Ogren, W. H. 
Rometsch, W. J. Stitt, W. H. Van Benschoten, Chairman. 


Committee on Education in Foreign Fields 
This Committee consists of not less than seven nor more than ten mem- 
bers, and elects its own Chairman. 
Ministers: Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, J. A. Beebe, D. F. 
Diefendorf, O. W. Fifer, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: I. B. Blackstock, J. A. James, 
J. B. Morrell, A. J. Stock. 


II. SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
OF THE BOARD 


Joint Commission on Literature in Foreign Fields 


Ministers: J. A. Beebe, R. E. Brown, S. J. Herben, H. E. Luccock, J. H. 
Race. Laymen: C. W. Evans, J. R. Joy, E. L. Phillips. 


Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Ministers: R. E. Brown, S. J. Herben, J. W. Langdale, S. K. Mahon. 
Laymen: E. M. McBrier, D. D. Spellman, W. J. Stitt. 


Committee on the Study of Self-Support and of the Support of Native 
Workers on the Mission Field 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, E. A. Dent, F. A. Horne, A. J. 
Stock; Corresponding Secretaries, R. E. Diffendorfer and J. R. Edwards. 


Committee on General Conference Legislation 
Bishop L. B. Wilson, F. A. Horne, D. G. Downey, G. W. Henson, J. P. Hand, 


Wallace MacMullen, C. A. Ogren, W. H. Van Benschoten, W. W. Carman, 
Corresponding Secretaries, R. E. Diffendorfer and J. R. Edwards. 
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III. COMMITTEES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD 


The first named on each Committee served as Chairman. 


Committee on Nominations and Procedure 


Bishops McDowell and Anderson; S. J. Herben, G. W. Henson, F. A. Horne, 
F. D. Howard; Corresponding Secretary J. R. Edwards. 


Committee on Method, Amount and Distribution of Appropriations 

Bishops McConnell, Anderson, Hughes, Jones, McDowell, Nicholson, Richard- 
son and Wilson; B. F. Abbott, T. H. Campbell, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, 
L. O. Hartman, F. R. Hollenback, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, S. K. 
Mahon, Wallace MacMullen, J. H. Race, W. E. Shaw, E. S. Tipple; I. B. 
Blackstock, C. W. Evans, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, C. A. Ogren, E. L. 
Phillips, H. J. Roan, W. J. Stitt. 

Committee on Treasurer’s Report 


Bishops Hughes, Berry, Leonard and Mead; J. I. Bartholomew, W. F. Burris, 
G. W. Henson, E. E. Helms; F. E. Baldwin, W. W. Carman, F. A. Hazeltine, 
G. B. Hodgman, W. E. Massey, W. H. Rometsch, A. J. Stock, John Tunnicliffe, 
W. H. Van Benschoten. 


Committee on General Reference 


Bishops Keeney, Shepard, Smith and Waldorf; J. A. Beebe, R. E. Brown, 
A. E. Day, D. F. Diefendorf, O. W. Fifer, M. B. Fuller, G. W. Henson, H. A. 
Keck, Allan MacRossie, R. W. Sockman; W. J. Echols, G. B. Hodgman, F. A. 
Horne, F. D. Howard, J. A. James, J. B.. Morrell. 


Committee on Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Bishops Nuelsen, Clair and Locke; J. E. Bowes, R. E. Brown, A. E. Day, 
M. B. Fuller, S. J. Herben, Allan MacRossie; C. W. Evans, F. A. Hazeltine. 
Committee on Resolutions 
Bishops Leonard and Locke; B. F. Abbott, J. A. Beebe, Allan MacRossie, 
W. E. Shaw; C. W. Evans. 
Committee on Memoirs 
Bishops Keeney and Thirkield; S. J. Herben. 
Committee on Statement to the Church 
Bishops Wilson, Berry, Jones and Mead; A. E. Day, D. F. Diefendorf, F. R. 
Hollenback, R. W. Sockman; F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, C. A. Ogren. 
Committee on the Reports of the Commission of Ten 


Bishops Waldorf, McDowell, Nuelsen, Shepard and Smith; A. E. Day, R. E. 
Brown, O. W. Fifer, F. R. Hollenback, H. E. Luccock; J. A. James, E. M. 
McBrier, W. H. Van Benschoten, W. J. Echols, F. D. Howard. 


The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions was held 
in the Chapel of the Methodist Book Concern, New York, November 
14-16, 1927. 

The actions taken at that meeting are recorded in the volume en- 
titled, “Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Copies may be obtained by 
ane pS the Corresponding Secretaries at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES TO 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NovVEMBER I, 1920—OCTOBER 31, 1927 


To THE Board oF MANAGERS: 

With grateful hearts, we acknowledge the devotion of ae many 
friends of foreign missions who have made another year of service 
possible. The members of the Board, particularly those in close prox- 
imity on the Executive and other Committees, have given most liber- 
ally of their time and faithfully of their service. 

The ministers in. the home field who have given World Service a 
place in their thoughts, prayers and efforts, who thus have honored 
themselves and their calling as members of the great ordained frater- 
nity that holds humanity in its grasp of love and service, are gratefully’ 
remembered. 

The many persons, men and women and young people, who are 
loyal to the leadership of the ministry in forwarding the Christian enter- 
prise of world redemption, are herewith acknowledged with apprecia- 
tion. 

If every earnest effort and sacrificial act during this year just clos- 
ing could be chronicled, it would make interesting reading. To the 
men on the field who have carried the news of the Gospel by voice 
and life as evangelists; to those who have given the healing touch of 
physicians, or the guiding hand of the teacher, sometimes suffering 
sacrificially and passing through perils comparable with those of the 
Middle Ages, the greetings of your Secretaries are extended. Brave of 
heart, steady-of nerve, strong in faith—these men and women have 
proven themselves good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Some have wandered 
about in disguise as did the disciples of old. Some have been hidden 
away—not chiefly for their own protection but for the sake of others. 
The condition of these representatives of ours who have been at the 
front in danger and destitution has not yet been fully apparent to the 
supporting Church in America. In a time when battles rage fiercely, 
orders are given to carry supplies to the front at whatever cost to those 
at the home base. So should our attitude be toward these suffering 
servants of God who are fighting our battles under the banner of our 
common Lord. 

The Church in America will yet awaken to her high privilege and 
share liberally with our brothers who not only have suffered loss of 
their limited possessions, but have been torn away from the labors 
of years without knowing what the consequence shall be. 

To God, the Father of us all, we give hearty thanks for the mar- 
velous preservation of the lives of our missionaries in points of great 
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danger, as well as for His gracious care over those who have journeyed 
afar in His service. 

‘The income this year is a slight increase over that of 1926. As 
the Treasurer has indicated, the increase does not represent any added 
giving of the living members of our great Church. A recent Executive 
Committee action recommended by the Secretaries, which adjusts the 
salaries of our missionaries, makes it impossible for the income of this 
year to go as far in actual work as that of last year. This automatically 
means another reduction of missionaries or a lessening of the support 
of work on some of the fields. Although difficult in its application, the 
step was necessary. 


A Period of Adjustment 


In many respects the past quadrennium has been a period of adjust- 
ing our work and our methods to post-Centenary conditions. As we 
well know, it has been necessary in many phases of the work of the 
Church in America. It has certainiy been true of the work of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in its administrative center. Provisions for 
the debt, adjustments of programs and policies, co-ordination of plans 
have been our ever-present problem. What has been true at home 
has been even truer abroad. The Church in other lands without the 
experience, resources and personnel which we command, has found 
these problems especially acute. The difficulties have been faced with 
the utmost energy and determination, and all things considered, the 
results are much more encouraging than we had reason to expect. 

The period of adjustment on the field is not over. Realignments 
are still necessary and are taking place as rapidly as possible. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries have made it a point in their correspondence and 
in their personal visitation to emphasize the necessity for these readjust- 
ments ; it is the definite, fixed policy of the administrators of this Board 
and we hope that it has your approval. 

There are many things in the financial situation on the foreign 
’ field that need the most careful administrative attention, but there is 
nothing alarming and no problems which cannot be worked out if given 
time, patience and constant attention. 

When we realize the extent of the cut in the appropriations of 
1925, with the large number of missionaries and nationals which it 
affected; the world wide network of activities which it touched and 
the legal and moral obligations which were involved, we are bound to say 
that the current work deficits which resulted are not unusual nor 
alarming. 

We do not have complete reports from all our fields, and the sit- 
dation in China is now so chaotic that it is in any case difficult. How- 
ever, India is as good an illustration as any field we have, for there 
we have our largest membership and some of our greatest complications. 
The best information we have at hand indicates that the current work 
debt in all of India totals only $42,842. 

The care and protection of our properties on the field is involved. 
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in this whole question of post-Centenary adjustments. The resources 
which the Church has developed in many of these Mission fields, and 
the stories and heroism which surround their acquisition, constitute 
a tale of the most fascinating character. 

A trip through any one of these countries shows that our fore- 
fathers have had judgment of the keenest type, and we, to-day, enter 
into the results of this keen judgment and the devoted sacrifices which 
made these properties possible. Those who know the history of this 
Board during many years that are past know that appropriations for 
properties have always been of the most meager kind. Our greatest 
holdings on the foreign field have not come to us as the result of direct 
appropriations, but largely are the result of seizing opportunities and 
exercising faith, and by financing over a period of years. Properties 
have been purchased and paid for by the application of funds other- 
wise expended for rent. Interested friends on the field and in America 
have made their contributions, large and small. Current work budgets 
and missionaries’ salaries have been squeezed to the utmost to make the 
necessary payments. 

For many years previous to the Centenary, it was the policy of this. 
Board to make advances to the fields on account of property purchases, 
It was the only method the Board had to help meet these needs. Money 
was borrowed here because it could be borrowed much cheaper than 
on the field. During this period of readjustment, it has been thought 
wise to discontinue that policy and no advances have been made during 
the past quadrennium. During the Centenary period many of the 
pre-Centenary advances were paid off, but others were made, and in 
1924, when our debt totaled $3,101,000, almost half of it had been caused 
by advances of this type. 

During the past four years there has been a constant attempt to 
complete our record of property obligations on the field. Repeated 
requests for this information have been sent to the field. The commis- 
sion gave special attention to these questions in Europe and in South- _ 
ern Asia, and Corresponding Secretary Diffendorfer made it a 
point throughout Eastern Asia to emphasize the necessity of our se- 
curing the needed information at an early date. The data are not yet 
all in hand, but they are sufficiently complete to show that our property 
equities are many times in excess of our property obligations. — 

The interest in the legal status of properties held by or for the 
Board in foreign lands has been quickened by the events of the year 
in China and the deepening national feeling in other fields. The pro- 
cedure reported to the Board at its meeting one year ago has been 
steadily pressed, and there have resulted very marked gains in the list 
of properties reported. The facts concerning the laws in the several 
countries affecting the tenure of ownership have been assembled, and 
action by the Board’s representatives in obtaining and reporting valid 
titles has been encouraged. The Executive Committee has authorized — 
and urged the completion of this most difficult task, both for the sake 
of accurate information at the home office, and for the necessary facility 
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n the event of the transfer of titles, where and when the development 
yf the work and the policy in any field indicate the wisdom of such a 
course. This will involve the completion of the records of the legal 
acts concerning every important piece of property, including any in- 
lebtedness that may properly on the field be charged against it, and the 
ontinued co-operation with the field representatives of the Board in 
ecuring the valid and up-to-date titles for the Board’s holdings in all 
ts fields. 

The report of the Committee on Property in Foreign Fields, ap- 
ointed by the Board at its last meeting, will be laid before the Board 
nd will deal with some of the general aspects of policy. The report of 
he committee acting for the Executive Committee in the assembling of 
acts and in correspondence with the fields, with a record of the results 
f its work up to date accompanies this report as Exhibit A. 

Not only have these matters had the careful attention of the Cor- 
esponding Secretaries, the Treasurer and the Commission of Ten, but 
hey have been in the constant thought of our Finance Committee. 
Phese questions, among others, have been the subject of careful con- 
ideration of a sub-committee of the Finance Committee, and upon rec- 
mmendation of this sub-committee, the Finance Committee adopted 
he following resolutions :— 

“VOTED to recommend to the Board that the Corresponding Sec- 
etaries and Treasurer be authorized to secure at the earliest possible 
late all the facts from all the treasury offices on the field, if necessary 
y personal visitation or by a special representative; to have installed a 
atisfactory system of accounting; to report all necessary financial rec- 
mmendations to the Board, and that they continue to secure such state- 
aents, including all the properties and debts. 

“VOTED to recommend to the Board that all moneys of the Board 
f Foreign Missions should be spent only as directed by the Board of 
‘foreign Missions, and that all Bishops on the field should be under the 
irections of the administration of the Board, both as to the funds 
yhich are expended and the creation of obligations of the Board of 
‘oreign Missions on the field.” 

It should be remembered that the years that are past have been years 
f geographical expansion in all missionary work. The genius which 
arried Methodism across the American prairies in the caravans with 
he new settlers has also carried the missionary to every nook and cor- 
er of the world; but in the very nature of the case the period of 
eographical expansion has about come to a close. This does not mean 
aat the period of missionary activity has ceased any more than the 
ccupation of the prairies completed the home missionary task. 

Ours now is a task of intensifying our work, building deeper our 
oundations, strengthening our institutions, adequately equipping our 
educed missionary force. The first step in such a program and the 
ne to which we commit every energy at our command is to continue 
ntil completed these post-Centenary adjustments, and while we are 
oing it, to continue our work in vigor and strength. 
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The Commission of Ten : 


The Board at its Annual Meeting at Delaware, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1925, provided for a Commission of ten persons to visit various 
mission fields in order to study, at first hand, the problems which the 
Christian movement is now facing throughout the world. 

After considerable correspondence and consultation, the following 
persons consented to become members of this Commission: Bishop E. 
G. Richardson, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Mr. William Boyd, Mr. 
Arthur J. Stock, Mr. E. M. McBrier, Dr. Frank Neff, Mr. Charles 
Gibson (deceased), Professor W. J. Thompson, Dr. Merle N. English. 
The President of the Board, Bishop L. B. Wilson, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Frank A. Horne, and the Corresponding Secretaries were made 
ex-officio members. 

The resolution passed by the Board, at Delaware, for the work 
of the Commission is as follows: 


“That a Commission of ten be appointed by the Chair- 
man, in consultation with the Vice-Chairman, the personnel of 
said Commission to be announced at the December meeting of 
the Executive Committee, to make a careful study of all of our 
Missionary fields and projects with special reference to the 
following points: 

“1. Are they proper and legitimate missionary projects 
such as should be supported by our Board? 

“2. What projects, if any, do not hold out hope of ade- 
quate results comparable with the cost of maintenance? . 

“3. What fields and projects can be best managed by some 
other society or organization? 

“4. What fields and projects are in a position to assume 
self-support and what is the relation of the development of 
seli-support to our present system of financing our work 
budget 7 

“5. Any other aspects of our work which the Commission 
believes should be brought to the attention of our Board. 

“6. Any expense involved shall be subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

“The Commission is to make recommendations in regard 
to the fields, projects and subjects studied and is to report at 
the next Annual Meeting of the Board. Interim reports of 
progress may be made from time to time, if desired, to the 
Executive Committee.” 


When the Commission met to organize its work, it was discovered 
that the need for such visitation was broader and more far-reaching 
than was at first supposed. 

Aiter duly considering what was needed both in the home Church 
and in some of the mission fields, a more comprehensive statement of 
purpose for the Commission and its work was outlined. New condi- 
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tions in the world today, largely the result of the great war, are effect- 
ing changes in thought and attitude so vast that the whole foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise must be restudied and reinterpreted. These changes 
are apparent not only in the non-Christian world, but also in Europe 
and America. Our Commissioners soon found themselves more than 
investigators of projects, important as that seemed. They became 
friendly students and interpreters of the new life that is surging in the 
world, affecting all human contacts. 

The Commission has made two major studies, one in Europe and 
North Africa, and the other in India. 

Mr. William Boyd, accompanied by Mrs. Boyd, went into Spain 
in late April and early May, 1926, inspecting our missions there. 

Following this, Mr. Boyd and Secretary Edwards visited the mis- 
sion stations in North Africa, extending from Oran to Sousse, includ- 
ing our work in the leading cities, such as Algiers, Constantine and 
Tunis, and among the mountain folk at Les Oudias and other points. 

Superintendent E. F. Frease personally conducted the group. The 
homes for girls under the W. F. M. S., the homes for boys under our 
Board, the Theological Training School in Algiers, the Manual Labor 
School and Farm at Sidi Aich; the medical work including the dispen- 
sary of Dr. J. T. C. Blackmore, and student hostels and evangelistic 
centers for the nationals were visited. 

In late May, crossing was made to Italy where Mr. E. M. 
McBrier joined the Commission. Three weeks were spent in looking 
over the Methodist work of Italy and investigating the finances of the 
Board’s relation to the Italy Conference, educational institutions were 
visited and interviews with executives and faculties were held. 

Switzerland came next in order, then France. After visits to most 
of the important centers in France, Mr. Boyd left the party and 
returned to the United States. 

Mr. McBrier and ‘Secretary Edwards proceeded into Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. In Riga, Lat- 
via, they were joined by Rev. T. S. Donohugh, Associate Secretary for 
Europe, where the Baltic-Slavic Conference was visited in late July. 

Mr. McBrier and Mr. Donohugh made a more intensive study of 
the work in Germany, including a full day’s conference with the treasur- 
ers of the Germany Conferences at Frankfort. They then proceeded, 
via Prague—where they visited the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South—to Austria and Hungary. In Budapest, they were 
joined by Mr. Arthur J. Stock, who accompanied them for the study 
of Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia. 

Dr. William J. Thompson and Mr. Donohugh made a study of the 
work in Macedonia, in the southern part of Jugo-Slavia, while Mr. 
McBrier and Mr. Stock visited the northern section which was formerly 
a part of Hungary. Dr. Thompson then proceeded to Bulgaria and 
Rumania on his way to Jerusalem and India. 

The special report of the Commission on Europe will be presented 
to the members of the Board, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Boyd, Dr. Thompson and family, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Diffendorfer began their work in Jerusalem. After a week of study 
and conference regarding the Newman property, the party went to 
India, arriving in Bombay on October 14. Ten days later they were 
joined in North India by Dr. and Mrs. Frank Neff, who had come to 
India by way of China and Malaya. 

Mr. Charles Gibson and two daughters arrived in Bombay on 
December 10, 1926, and went at once to North India, joining the party 
there for the last few weeks in India, including the Asansol Conference. 
Later they went to Burma and to Singapore and from there to America, 
stopping in Japan for a short visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd spent about six weeks in India and Dr. and 
Mrs. Neff the same length of time. Dr. Thompson and family made 
the complete itinerary, giving particular attention to the study of educa- 
tion. 

Bishop Robinson, accompanied the members of the Commission 
throughout the Delhi Area, and joined the party again on January 28, 
for the visit to Burma. After a study of our work there, Bishop Robin- 
son returned to India, while Dr. Thompson and family and Secretary | 
and Mrs. Diffendorfer went on to Malaya. : 

Dr. Neff had traveled through the Malay Peninsula on his way to 
India. Dr. Thompson saw something of both Java and Malaya. Sec- 
retary Diffendorfer visited all of the work in Malaya with the excep- 
tion of the stations in Borneo. 

The report on India was worked out by an informal and unofficial 
but thoroughly representative conference of missionaries and Indian 
Christians at Asansol, India, January 17 to 25, 1927. This report has 
been published in a separate pamphlet, entitled, “The Missionary Policy 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India—a report of the Asansol 
Conference.” It is submitted to the Board at its Annual Meeting as 
a part of the report of the Commission of Ten. » 

The Asansol Conference was called for fellowship, prayer, discus- 
sion and frank facing of the issues. The delegates were elected repre- 
sentatives from ten Annual Conferences, including two missionaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, two Indian Christians and two repre- 
sentatives from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society from each 
Conference. There were also present the general officers of our Church 
in India, including three of the four bishops, and a number of Indian 
Christian laymen. Bishop Francis W. Warne was in America during 
the time of the Conference. Rev. William Paton, retiring Secretary 
of the National Christian Council of India, and Dr. Nicol MacNicol, 
the secretary-elect of the Council, were present throughout the ses- 
sions. 

During the first six weeks in India eight major topics emerged 
as of primary concern to the Christian Movement in India today. 
These topics were chosen as the major issues for discussion at Asansol. 
A list of questions was prepared on each topic and sent to all the mis- 
sionary and Indian leaders of our Church throughout the country. 
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Data were gathered from each Annual Conference and each institution. 
At the Conference, these delegates were divided into four groups. On 
the first and third days of the Conference there were group discussion 
meetings on topics 1, 3, 5 and 7. On the second and fourth days of the 
Conference the delegates were re-grouped and discussed topics 2, 4, 
6 and 8. The reports of these discussions were prepared at Asansol and 
were presented to the Conference, as a whole, on the closing three days 
of the Conference sessions. They were discussed and modified as 
required, and finally passed as expressing the best thought of the group 
on the problems concerned. 

This is the first time in the history of our Church in India that 
such a meeting has been held. Heretofore the Field Finance Commit- 
tees, the governors of institutions and the Annual Conferences have 
discussed and separately formed their policies and programs. At Asan- 
sol, a new national consciousness of our Church in India was very 
apparent and all appreciated the unhurried time for the consideration of 
the new situation which all recognized we are facing in India as else- 
where. The report of the Asansol Conference has been mailed to all 
the missionaries both of the Society and the Board in India, and to 
all Indian delegates and all Indian District Superintendents and heads 
of institutions. It is hoped that it will be a considerable factor in the 
discussions of any needed legislation at the forthcoming Central Con- 
ference in January, at Baroda, and that it will become the policy basis 
for our future work in India. 

The members of the Commission made these visits to our foreign 
mission fields at their own expense. The Board will be glad to recog- 
nize this and express appreciation for these weeks and months of visi- 
tation, sometimes at considerable physical hardship and always with 
strenuous labor. No small value of these visits is the heartening cheer 
' and fellowship which are brought to our missionaries by those who in 
a friendly and sympathetic way are approaching their fields and prob- 
lems. The resolutions which have been passed by the various Con- 
ferences and groups of missionaries and nationals in all the countries 
visited are testimonials of the reception which the Commission was 
accorded, everywhere, by our workers. 

It must be also recognized, that the added knowledge and conse- 
quent interest in our work created by such visits are among the perma- 
nent assets of the Board of Foreign Missions out of the work of the 
Commission of Ten. The Corresponding Secretaries have felt deeply 
the loyalty, devotion and companionship of all the members of the Com- 
mission, who have, without stint, given themselves so fully to this en- 
terprise. Additional gains in missionary policy and program will come, 
through the years, as both the field and the office work together for the 
accomplishment of the policies which were discussed and mutually 
agreed upon. 


The Visit of Corresponding Secretary Diffendorfer to Asia 
In accordance with the action of the Executive Committee on 
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April 15, 1926, Corresponding Secretary Diffendorfer, accompanied by 
Mrs. Diffendorfer, sailed from New York, on August 28, 1926, and 
returned in time for the Executive Committee on July 21, 1927. 

Ten days were spent in London in conference with the British 
Missionary Societies, the International Missionary Council, the 
World’s Sunday School Association and the India Office of the British 
government, on problems relating particularly to India and Burma. 
Then followed eight days at Le Zoute, Belgium, at the Conference on 
the Christian Mission in Africa. After a short visit to Geneva for a 
look-in on the League of Nations at work, Secretary and Mrs. Diffen- 
dorfer proceeded to Jerusalem where, with Mr. and Mrs. William 
Boyd and Dr. William J. Thompson and family, a thorough study was 
made of possible uses for the Newman property and endowment fund, 
a full report of which has already been made to the Board and appro- 
priate action has been taken. 

On October 14, the party landed in Bombay and began immediately 
an intensive and comprehensive study of the Christian movement in 
India in its natural setting, and the part which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has in it. They left India on January 28, 1927, having traveled 
13,000 miles, touching India from Baluchistan to Nepal and from 
Almora, in the foothills of the Himalayas, to India’s coral strand at 
Tuticorin and Tinnevelly. 

During this time, they visited Gre of the ten Annual Conference 
sessions, had extended conferences with the Field Finance Committees 
of all the Annual Conferences, met with the Executive Board of 
Southern Asia, the Board of Managers of Lucknow Christian College 
and investigated the difficult problems facing the two Publishing 
Houses in Lucknow and Madras. 

They saw as much of the work of other denominations as was pos- 
sible, especially the Church of England, the Presbyterian, the American 
Presbyterian, the United Free Church of Scotland, Irish Presbyterian 
and the American Board. They had extended conferences with the 
great Christian leaders of India, both foreign and Indian, including 
most of the bishops of the Church of England, the principals of the 
great Christian colleges and Indian laymen of wide experience and 
influence. Indians of national and international reputation were 
visited, all of whom gave generously of their time for the discussion 
of questions of mutual interest. As much time as possible was’spent 
with the Indians, and their reception was most friendly whether in 
church, school, business place or home. 

The climax of this visit to India was the Asansol Conference, held 
January 17 to 25, 1927. 

The first three days of February were spent in Burma in com- 
pany with Bishop J. W. Robinson, during which time all our schools 
and stations were visited, except the hill station at Thandaung, and 
there was a prolonged session of the Field Finance Committee. 

On Monday evening, February 7, Secretary Diffendorfer was in 
Singapore at the closing session of the Malaya Annual Conference— 
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a session made memorable by the visit of Bishop William F. Oldham, 
the founder of our work in Malaya, who, after fifteen years, is still 
remembered and loved by hosts of nationals and Europeans. 

From February 7 to March 19, our work in Malaya was visited 
including all the stations and schools in Malaya, North and South 
Sumatra, and Java. He was not able to visit our one station in 
West Borneo and the remarkable work of J. M. Hoover in North 
Borneo. A two-day session of the Field Finance Committee of the 
Malaya Conference was held at Kuala Lumpur, the report of which 
is attached herewith as Exhibit B, and is herewith formally submitted 
to the Board. 

The special report of the Netherlands Indies is also attached as 
Exhibit C, and raises the question of the concentration of our now 
widely scattered work in the Netherlands Indies to a territory officially 
assigned by the Dutch government in North Sumatra for the exclu- 
Sive occupation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. On May 25-27, 
this report was considered by the Field Finance Committee of the 
Netherlands Indies Conference, and the following conclusions were 
reached by unanimous vote in each case: 


1. That it is advisable that there shall be a re-alignment 
of all our mission work in the Netherlands Indies ter- 
ritory. 

2. That this alignment shall be in the east coast territory 
of Sumatra; not, however, to disturb Palembang. 

3. Different committees were appointed to make tenta- 
tive approaches to certain Dutch mission groups and to go into 
the matter at some length with the Missions Consul at 
Batavia. 


With the unanimous vote of the Field Finance Committee and the 
concurrence of the Resident Bishop, the Corresponding Secretaries 
recommend in principle the concentration of the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the Netherlands Indies in the territory in 
Sumatra designated by the Dutch government, the exact boundaries 
to be sent later from the Field Finance Committee for approval, with 
the understanding that the disposal of the various properties in Java 
and West Borneo, and the provision for our churches and schools be 
reported separately for action by the Executive Committee. 

Secretary Diffendorfer and party left Singapore on March 109, 
- going to Manila by way of North Borneo, stopping, en route, at vari- 
ous ports, including three days at the capital, Sandakan, arriving in 
Manila on March 31. As is indicated in the report of Secretary 
Diffendorfer on China, it was in Manila that the first news was 
received of the extent and seriousness of the revolution in China as it 
was affecting our Christian work. 

In the Philippines, the territory is allocated by comity arrange- 
ment with the various denominations, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is working in the city of Manila and the northern part of the 
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Island of Luzon. With the railroads and fine automobile highways, 
it is not difficult to visit our work in the Islands. There was time 
for a five-day automobile tour through the country so that our 
churches in the open country in the villages as well as in the provincial 
capitals were visited. A week-end was spent at Baguio, the hill 
station, where extended conferences were held with the missionaries 
recently arrived from China and with Doctor Bewley, Director 
of Education for the Islands, and General Leonard Wood, then 
the Governor of the Islands. Special attention was given to our 
financial problems, especially related to the Publishing House and the 
tract of land of a hundred and fifty acres, situated in the suburbs of 
the city of Manila. The two-day session of the Field Finance Com- 
mittee was held at the home of Bishop Mitchell, at which time our 
work was studied in perspective and some most significant recom- 
mendations were made. They are embodied in a special report 
attached herewith as Exhibit D. 

On Saturday, April 16, Secretary Diffendorfer arrived in Hong- 
kong. The succeeding momentous weeks in China were reported to 
the July meeting of the Executive Committee and the report has been 
issued in a separate pamphlet now in the hands of the members of 
the Board. Its recommendations were studied by the sub-committee 
on China appointed by the Executive Committee and were presented to 
the meeting of the Executive Committee in October, at which time the 
Committee definitely passed the resolution authorizing the calling of 
an All-China Conference of Chinese and referred to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board for favorable action the other items. The report is 
attached herewith as Exhibit E, and the Corresponding Secretaries 
recommend that the Board give these resolutions sympathetic attention. 

On Thursday, May 26, Secretary Diffendorfer and party arrived 
in Japan, and went at once to Tokyo for the Annual Meeting of the 
Japan Mission Council, and for a day of consultation with the 
Council and representatives of the Japan Methodist Church, includ- 
ing the Bishop, ministers and laymen. It will be recalled that Secre- 
tary Diffendorfer was the Chairman of the Special Committee organ- 
ized here in America for the Japanese Earthquake Fund, and as Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Committee on Conservation and Advance 
in Chicago supervised the appeal to the churches and Sunday schools 
for the special Christmas collection, in 1923, which resulted in send- 
ing to Japan nearly $650,000 for the reconstruction of the buildings 
destroyed by the great earthquake and fire of September of that year. 
Our Methodist friends in Japan had not forgotten this service and the 
reception everywhere by government officials, the leaders and members 
of the Japan Methodist Church, and students of our institutions was 
overwhelming in its genuine appreciation of the help which the Ameri- 
can churches had rendered to Japan in those hours of suffering and 
loss. Again and again, there were sent to the Methodists of America 
formal messages expressing this good will. The Secretary’s report on 
our work in Japan is attached herewith as Exhibit F. 
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The Corresponding Secretaries recommend : 


I. The continuance of our financial help to the Japan Methodist 
Episcopal Church on such a basis as may be mutually agreed upon, 
year by year, until the Church and the nation have sufficiently 
recovered from the financial losses of the great fire and earthquake 
to enable them to come to full self-support, so far as Japanese work 
is concerned. 

2. That the Board send its greetings to the Japan Methodist Church 
and assure them that their appeal for the help of missionaries from 
America in their task of evangelizing the millions of the non- 
Christian population in Japan will be given most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

3. That we express our willingness to have our missionaries in 
the future all related definitely to the Japan Methodist Church, and 
receive their appointments at the hands of their duly constituted church 
authorities. 

4. That the needs of our three great schools in Japan, Chinzei 
Gakuin at Nagasaki, Aoyama Gakuin at Tokyo, and To-O-Gijiku at 
Hirosaki, be commended to our American people for such help as will 
be needed to enable the Japan Methodist Church to carry them on 
under their own financial support. 

5. That the Corresponding Secretaries be asked to confer with 
the Boards of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
of the United Church of Canada, looking toward the union of our theo- 
logical schools in Japan into one strong institution. 

June 7 to 17 were given to Korea, during which time all of our 
stations, but one, were visited. There was also a full day for the 
Field Finance Committee and a day for the Korea Annual Conference. 
The special report on Korea is attached herewith as Exhibit G. 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommend that the action of the 
Korea Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Conference, look- 
ing toward a United Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea be con- 
sidered by the Board for such favorable action as it may care to take, 
and express the hope that the joint Committee on Korea just con- 
stituted with the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, may find some way by which such a union may be 
effected and still retain our Korean churches in our international 
organization. 

Beginning with the visit to Jerusalem and continuing throughout 
the itinerary to San Francisco, Secretary Diffendorfer had the services, 

~as secretary, of Mr. Walter Mueller, a missionary of the Board to 
India. Mr. Mueller has been secretary of the World Service Council 
for India and was loaned by the Council for this purpose, the Board 
paying the additional traveling expense. By applying the amount 
which Secretary Diffendorfer would have spent for secretarial serv- 
ice and travel, had he been in America, and a part of Mr. Mueller’s 
homecoming, which would have been paid from field appropriations in 
any case, to Mr. Mueller’s travel expense account, this service has 
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been practically without additional expense to the Board. The value 
of a high-grade stenographer, not only for correspondence but for 
taking verbatim accounts of important interviews and conferences, 
and for making a record of impressions on the spot, cannot be over- 
estimated. Indeed, no major secretarial visit should be attempted to 
any field without some such provision. 

At the September meeting of the Executive Committee, Secretary 
Diffendorfer presented his detailed expense account for this visit to 
Asia. It is in terms of American dollars and cents and is now on file 
for consultation by any who may be interested in the costs of such a 
world tour at the present time. The expense of this visit has been 
fully covered by generous gifts from friends of the Board, outside 
of our regular appropriations. The Secretary desires to express, 
publicly, his deep appreciation of this co-operation, and hopes that the 
knowledge gained and the increased service made possible by this first- 
hand study will abundantly recompense those who have made the visit 
possible. 

The Corresponding Secretaries desire further to acknowledge with 
gratitude the hospitality of the missionaries and nationals in Europe 
and Asia, which hospitality, everywhere, was generously offered and 
made possible the carrying out of such a strenuous itinerary with 
safety, comfort and an unusual measure of good health. 


Assistant Secretary High’s Tour of Africa and Asia 


In accordance with the action of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions on April 15, 1926, Assistant Secretary 
Stanley High sailed from New York on the fourth of June, 1926, for 
a tour of our African and Asiatic fields. He was accompanied on this 
journey by Mrs. High, and they returned to the United States on the 
second of June, 1927. 

Mr. High’s itinerary took him first to Africa. He made a brief 
stop in Angola and then went to Cape Town, where he came into con- 
tact with many of the leaders of native life in that city, and also had an 
opportunity to study something of the program of Foreign Missions 
of the Dutch Church. From Cape Town, Mr. High went to Durban, 
where he not only saw the work of the Wesleyan Church, but also made 
a first-hand study of the situation among the Indian population of 
South Africa. 

At Johannesburg, Mr. High took up the trail of our own mission- 
ary work, and from that city traveled north through the Rhodesias to 
Elisabethville and Likasi, in the Belgian Congo. He traveled back 
through the Rhodesias stopping at Mrewa, Mtoko and Nyadiri. Be- 
cause of the illness and Mrs. High, he was forced to omit Old Umtali, 
much to his regret. He did, however, spend three weeks in our work 
in Portuguese East Africa and sailed for India the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

In India, Mr. High visited our work in the central provinces, in the 
north and northwest. He not only saw our own stations, but visited 
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those of other Missions and came in contact with most of the Indian 
leaders, including Mr. Gandhi. From India, the itinerary lay through 
Burma, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines and China. 
He came into China at a time when the situation was perhaps at its 
most critical point. He was able, however, to visit Canton, Swatow, 
Amoy, Foochow, and Shanghai. He journeyed up the Yangtze River 
to Hankow, spending a week-end at our station in Kiukiang. On this 
trip he established first-hand contact with a large number of Christian 
leaders and met the leading figures in China’s political life. In Korea 
and Japan, Mr. High traveled extensively under the guidance of Bishop 
Herbert Welch. He visited practically all of our stations in both of 
these fields. 

The observations of this trip are now being incorporated in a vol- 
ume which will appear prior to General Conference. In this book he 
plans to make a simple study by cases of the world influence of Jesus 
Christ. He is convinced as a result of his journey that adequate mis- 
sionary motives will never spring from any other source than from an 
adequate appreciation of the uniqueness of Christ’s power in the world. 
His book, he hopes, will help to bring a fresh conviction of reality of 
that power. 

To all those who made possible this tour of our African and 
Asiatic fields, without expense to the Board, we express our hearty 
appreciation. 


Basis of Appropriations for 1928 


It will be recalled that the proposals of the Corresponding Secre- 
taries at the annual meeting of a year ago involved the use of our 
regular income as the basis of appropriations for 1927, but after due 
consideration the Board voted to include the amount received for re- 
curring items under Conditional Appropriations, namely $205,000., as a 
basis of appropriations in order to prevent an additional cut on the 
Mission Field. As already noted in the Treasurer’s report, the income 
from legacies was the chief factor in helping us meet this added cost. 

We are glad to be able to report that we will recommend a basis 
of appropriations for the coming year which will enable us to keep 
our appropriations to the field on the same basis as last year, and which 
excludes gifts for Conditional Appropriations as a basis of these calcu- 
lations. This is possible because the income is slightly larger than last 
year, and because we do not have to provide for as large a deficit as a 
year ago. 

It has been the hope of the Corresponding Secretaries that the time 
will soon come when the income from legacies and estate notes could 
be used for the more permanent equipment of our Mission Fields and 
for endowments, and we believe that this should be done just as soon 
as it is possible without reduction in the field appropriations. 

The Finance Committee has also given this matter careful consid- 
eration and adopted the following recommendation to the Board in 
which your Secretaries heartily concur : 
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“Voted (1) to recommend to the Board that funds from 
undesignated bequests and undesignated estate notes be excluded as a 
basis of any appropriation which would increase our current work or 
missionary personnel : provided, however, that until the debt preferential 
ceases a portion of this income may be used as a basis of appropriation 
in order to maintain our recurring appropriations for work and for 
missionary support to the level of the preceding year. 

“(2) That any portion of income from these sources shall be 
used under the direction of the Board as follows: 

a. To meet now existing field obligations ; 
b. To provide needed permanent equipment on the field; 
c. To create endowment.” 


The Corresponding Secretaries further recommend: (1) That the 
policy of applying a small portion of the Preferential to the meeting of 
Designated Gift obligations be continued, and that $75,000 be made 
available; (2) That Schedule G—Conditional Appropriations—hbe con- 
tinued as last year, with the exception that gifts for projects of one 
thousand dollars or more be included in Conditional Appropriations, 
instead of five thousand dollars or more. 


Missionary Support 


The Corresponding Secretaries in their report to the Board one 
year ago called attention to the urgent need of readjustments in the 
scale of missionary salaries, stating that the whole question was being 
carefully studied and would be presented for later action. The neces- 
sity for revision had been under consideration by Field Finance Com- 
mittees, the Bishops administering on the foreign field, the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries and the Staff for many months. Letters from the field 
suggested that relief be given as early as possible. 

In view, however, of the necessity for further study, the new scale 
was brought before the Executive Committee at its May meeting under 
the head of “Unfinished Business from the Annual Meeting.” Copies 
showing the old and new scales in parallel columns had been mailed 
previously to all the members of the Committee. The Treasurer, as 
Chairman of the Special Staff Committee, explained the report. The 
missionaries who were present and the Associate Secretaries stated 
the necessity for salary readjustménts and showed how the new scale 
would operate in their field. After general discussion, the proposed 
scale was adopted, the method of its operation being referred to the 
Corresponding Secretaries and the Field Finance Committees, with the 
understanding that there be no additional indebtedness incurred by the 
Board. The proposed scale was printed in the June Field News Letter, 
and letters in explanation were sent to the Secretaries of the Field 
Finance Committees. The estimates for 1928 have been made on the 
new scale which it is clearly understood represents a minimum of 
present needs for our missionaries, both on furlough and on the field. 
As there is no increase in the appropriations this year, the new scale of 
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salaries will make necessary some further reduction in missionary 
personnel. 

Following conference with representatives of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, adjustments in the scale of salaries for single 
missionaries will be presented. 


The Personnel Department 


During the year just closed the Board’s Committee on Candidates, 
together with the Committees in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast, has 
continued to give careful consideration to the selection of candidates 
for missionary service. We wish to express our sincere appreciation 
to the members of these Committees who have been so faithful and 
generous in giving their time and thought to this most important task. 

Twelve meetings of the New York Committee, eight meetings of 
the Chicago Committee and one special meeting of the Committee in 
Seattle were held. Thirty-eight candidates have been accepted and have 
sailed to their chosen fields or are on the Reserve List awaiting appoint- 
ment. In addition to these, twenty-three candidates of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society have also been approved. 

Our Chicago Office, under the able direction of Miss Mary A. 
Randolph, of the Department of Foreign Personnel, has rendered very 
useful and needed service throughout the large territory to which it 
ministers. Scores of prospective candidates have been carefully culti- 
vated ; and helpful contacts with students, including several groups of 
foreign students in the large university centers, have been maintained. 
Valuable assistance has also been rendered to the many missionaries 
passing through Chicago or residing in and around the city. 

During the year the Board has sent out thirty-six new missionaries, 
These represent the absolute minimum of replacements needed. Eigh- 
teen of them have gone to the Singapore Area, seven to Latin America, 
six to Africa and North Africa, three to India and Burma and two to 
China. 


| Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields 


- In line with the action of the Board at its last session, taken on 
recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, there was organized, 
at a meeting held in Chicago on February 4, 1927, the Joint Committee 
on Religious Education in Foreign Fields. The Joint Committee is 
constituted of eighteen members, nine each from the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Education. 

Representing the Board of Foreign Missions are: Bishop E. G. 
Richardson, Dr. R. E. Brown, Dr. J. A. Beebe, Dr. O. W. Fifer, Prof. 
J. A. James, Mr. I. B. Blackstock and, ex officio, the Corresponding 
Secretaries and the Treasurer. 

Representing the Board of Education’ are: Bishop W. F. Ander- 
Sonor recentiselen, Dr. J. H. Race, Dr. H. S. Magill, Dr. Fred 
Winslow Adams, Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, and, ex officio, the Corresponding 
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Secretary, “the Secretary of the Department of Church Schools, and 
the Secretary of the Department of Epworth League. 

At the organization meeting, Bishop W. F. Anderson was elected 
chairman and Dr. O. W. Fifer, recording secretary. The principles of 
administration previously agreed upon in joint conference, and included 
in the report of the Corresponding Secretaries at the annual meeting 
one year ago, were adopted as the basis of action of the Joint Commit- 
tee. An administrative committee of six, to consist of two members 
from each Board, and one secretary from each Board, was constituted. 
The administrative committee was authorized to prepare budget and 
plans for the first fiscal year, and to convene the Joint Committee for 
approval of this action, and for formulation of a report to the Board 
of Foreign Missions and to the Board of Education. This meeting was 
held in New York on November 12. The report of the Joint Commit- 
tee is separately submitted. 

The organization of the Joint Committee is the happy consumma- 
tion of a long process of conference. It carries the assurance that the 
specialized service and distinctive contribution of each of these major 


Boards of the Church to religious education on the foreign field will be_ 


conserved. It means that the program will be carried forward in unity 
of approach and harmony of action. There are few, to-day, to question 
that religious education is the foundation of the missionary enterprise 
throughout the world. Indigenous curricula must be created. A vastly 
increased literature must be produced. Programs of training suited 
to the peculiar conditions of each field must be developed and aggres- 
sively promoted. Effective field organizations must be set up. This 
great task is complex and difficult. To it each of these Boards has a 
contribution to make: the Board of Foreign Missions particularly be- 
cause of intimate acquaintance with field conditions, administrative 
experience, and field organization; the Board of Education because of 
specialization in religious education, intimate contact with its problems, 
and experience gained in dealing with them in the home field. 

One of the first actions of the Joint Committee was to approve the 
sending to South America, under the immediate auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, of Dr. Wade Crawford Bar- 
clay, to lead in carrying out the findings on religious education of the 
Montevideo Congress. An advance step of great significance has been 
taken in the organization and agreements of the regional committees 
and the Central Committee on Religious Education. The regional com- 
mittees for Brazil, Chile, and Eastern South America, respectively, were 
convened during April, May, and June. Thirty-seven separate confer- 
ences were held, attended by one hundred and sixty persons, for the 
most part picked leaders of the evangelical Churches. The Central 
Committee on Religious Education was convened in Buenos Aires on 
June 7. Sixteen separate sessions of the committee were held. The 
Central Committee, including members and associate members, consists 
of seven nationals, two missionaries, and the North American counsel- 
lor. The chairman of this committee is Dr. Erasmo Braga of Brazil; 
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the editorial secretary and treasurer, Rev. Hugh C. Stuntz. The Cen- 
tral Committee of Religious Education is the executive group for the 
interdenominational program of religious education for South America, 
with responsibility of collating and harmonizing the findings of the 
several regional committees, for authorizing programs and curricula, 
and for actually creating these. The authorizations of this committee, 
passed at its first meeting, include the preparation, and the publica- 
tion in Spanish and Portuguese of comprehensive curricula for primary 
and secondary grades for use in mission schools and well-organized 
Sunday schools; story cycles for use in pioneer Sunday schools; 
a course for young people; typical programs of worship; prin- 
ciples and plans of a unified program of religious education in 
the local church; an elementary training course; a more advanced 
training course; a pamphlet on church architecture; and other educa- 
tional publications. No one can review this list of authorizations with- 
out being impressed with the significance and far-reaching possible con- 
sequences of these actions. If these authorizations are carried out as 
intended, as now appears possible, we may hope to see developed in South 
America within a few years a program of religious education, compre- 
hensive in character, built on modern lines, in which the major evan- 
gelical groups are united. Especially to be noted is the fact that this 
undertaking involves the preparation, on a large scale, of indigenous 
curricula. 

For the first time, in any mission field, comprehensive curricula are 
planned to be created on lines of modern religious education by nation- 
als. This project will be watched with keen interest. On its outcome 
very much depends, not only for evangelical missionary work in South 
America, but throughout the world. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


We congratulate our co-workers of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society on the completion of another successful year, with an 
excellent program for their annual meeting recently held in Minneapolis. 

We regard with appreciation the additional payment by the Society 
on the Interchurch underwriting of $15,898.77. 

The Committees of Conference of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society held an all-day session 
on June 14, 1927. The time was spent largely in discussion of common 
problems pertaining to China. 

The representatives of the Society announced that in their spring 
meeting a decision had been reached to ask no indemnities for loss of 
life of missionaries or for loss of mission property growing out of 
bandit conditions in China. 

The following resolution on indemnities by the Society was sub- 
mitted by representatives of the Society to the Board: 

“That in no case should claim for indemnity for loss of life of 
missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society be made by 
the Society, nor should indemnity, if secured by government without 
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claim by the Society, be accepted. Nevertheless, should the United 
States government, in the exercise of its sovereign rights, elect to 
demand indemnity despite the refusal of the Society to make claim, the 
Society shall assist the government by furnishing necessary informa- 
tion, etc., at the same time not permitting itself to be financially bene- 
fited by the indemnity should the United States government secure it.” 

The action of the Board’s Executive Committee concerning indem- 
nities appears in Exhibit E. 

The Senior Secretary, Doctor Diffendorfer, attended the annual 
meeting of the Society and presented findings from the field as a result 
of his visit to India, Malaya, Philippine Islands, China, Japan and 
Korea. 

No advance has been made during the year concerning the ques- 
tion of Joint Treasurers. The subject, however, is one that will have 
consideration from time to time. 

The question of. the extension of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in areas outside of the United States, which has been under 
discussion in our Committee on Europe, has been referred, in part, to 
the Bishops resident in Europe, and to the Conferences for suggestion. 


Developments in Africa 
The Congo 


A contribution of $200,000, provided by a generous friend of the 
Board is making possible the development of the Congo Institute for 
the training of preachers and teachers, now located at Kinda, in the 
center of our large field in the southern part of the Belgian Congo, and 
also for the equipment and endowment of the two centers, at Panda- 
Likasi and Elisabethville, where great developments are proceeding in 
the mining of copper and other minerals. 

The care of the many thousands of Africans who crowd into the 
mineral districts for employment rests largely upon our Mission, and 
it will be necessary to build churches capable of accommodating from 
1,000 to 1,200 people at these two centers in order to provide for the 
need. 

A part of the fund will be used to build two memorial churches 
needed at Elisabethville and at Panda-Likasi, provide for the mission 
house and other buildings for the latter station and the support of a 
resident missionary. 

The fund also will make possible the erection of the buildings 
required for the Congo Institute and its endowment. The gratitude of 
the Board should be expressed to the generous friend who has thus pro- 
vided for our youngest Mission in Africa the largest contribution ever 
made to our work in that great continent. 


Liberia 

THe Work or Mr. Sistey.—During the past year Mr. James L. 
Sibley, Adviser in Education for Liberia, has secured the preparation 
of a series of new textbooks written especially for Liberia. These 
books are based upon the valuable experience in developing similar 
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courses in the Philippine Islands, and have been written with the assist- 
ance of educators who have made a special study of Liberia and other 
parts of Africa, including Mr. Sibley, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Pro- 
fessor Mabel Carney, of Teacher’s College, and others. 

The books will be published by Ginn and Company, involving an 
outlay of not less than $40,000. They have been approved by President 
King and by Doctor Payne, Secretary of Public Instruction for Liberia, 
and it is expected that they will be introduced during the coming year 
in all Liberia schools, providing what is, perhaps, one of the most up- 
to-date and satisfactory set of textbooks ‘which has yet been made 
available for Africa. 

In Mr. Sibley’s recent visit to America, he was successful in secur- 
ing special support for the development of teacher training in Liberia. 
A teacher with special qualifications for this work is now visiting 
schools in the south preparatory to sailing for Liberia. Mr. Sibley pro- 
poses to assign this teacher to our College of West Africa to develop 
this work as a department of the college. 

Mr. Sibley has also secured an offer from a generous friend of 
Africa of a contribution of from $15,000 to $25,000 for the founding 
of a Tuskegee in Africa. It is felt that our school at White Plains, 
under the leadership of Mr. C. H. Henry, who has been conducting a 
very successful experiment in the adaptation of education to local needs, 
offers the best location. The details of the plan have been referred by 
the Executive Committee to a special committee for careful study and 
recommendation. 

CoLtLece oF West Arrica.—On May 25, 1927, ground-breaking 
exercises of the Cox Memorial building were held on the college 
grounds. Former President Arthur Barclay presided, and addresses 
were made by Doctor Richards, Mr. Embree and ex-President Howard. 
The Secretary of State of the Republic of Liberia, the Commissioner of 
the District of Monrovia and other officials took part. A cash offering 
was taken amounting to over $1,500, making the total amount on hand 
raised in Liberia as $8,000. The effort is being made to secure a total 
of $15,000 in Liberia to equal a similar amount being provided by the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Covington Area, at a recent meeting under the leadership of 
Bishop Clair, expressed its deep interest in this proposition and its 
readiness to undertake the raising of the $5,000 required for the com- 
pletion and furnishing of the Cox Memorial building, with the under- 
standing that this amount will be in addition to the contributions of the 
area for World Service during the past year. 

With great sorrow we announce the death from yellow fever of 
Karl E. Beck, one of our young German Methodists, who gave up his 
work as an architect and builder in Leipzig, and sailed to Liberia, early 
in the present year, to rebuild the college. 

Mr. Beck entered into the work with great enthusiasm and had 


supervised the tearing down of the old Sharp and College buildings 


when he was taken ill with yellow fever and died within a week, like 
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his illustrious predecessor, Melville B. Cox, in whose name the build- 
ing was to be erected. Mr. Beck gave his life after a brief period of 
service and his loss is deeply lamented. Another builder has been 
secured to carry on the project. 

Through the influence of Mr. Sibley and Mr. Embree, the Trus- 
tees of the Roberts Fund have now decided to invest the fund, of ap- 
proximately $10,000, in the purchase of a lot adjoining the college, 
upon which will be erected a special building for the Roberts Practice 
School. This will be operated in connection with the Department of 
Teacher Training under the guidance of Mr. Sibley and Mr. Embree, 
and our Board is urged to provide $1,000 toward this new building and 
its equipment; and Bishop Clair, of the Covington Area, has agreed to 
secure contributions to cover this amount. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—Large plans are being made and 
carried forward with reference to the growing of rubber in Liberia. 
Over 30,000 acres ‘are now planted, chiefly in two large centers, with 
more than 20,000 men under employment, of whom all but 300 are 
Liberians. A distribution of further plantations throughout Liberia 
will result in the opening up of the country, the building of roads, the 
development of ports and the employment of increasing numbers of 
people. 

Through the Advisory Committee, opportunities have been afforded 
for consultation with the leaders in this enterprise, resulting in plans 
for a careful study of the social, educational and ethnological problems 
involved. The development is one which is bound to have very large 
significance in relation to missionary work and is one which, we trust, 
will set a new standard in the treatment of labor in Africa. 


Proposed Conference on the West Coast of Africa 


As one of the results of the notable Conference on the Christian 
Mission in Africa, held in Belgium in 1926, plans are being developed 
for a conference on the West Coast of Africa. It is now proposed that 
this conference be held in connection with the Jubilee Conference of the 
Co-operating Boards in the Belgian Congo, which is scheduled for Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

Many of the churches of America have concentrated their mission- 
ary work in Africa on the West Coast, and it is expected that this 
Conference will be of particular value to those Boards and to the study 
of conditions in Liberian, French, Belgian and Portuguese territory, 
supplementing most admirably the Conference in Belgium, which dealt 
very largely with problems in South Africa and elsewhere in British 
territory. 

The number of delegates, outside of the Congo, from Missions 
along the West Coast and from the home countries, will, of necessity, 
be limited to about fifty. Officials in Belgium, including former Gov- 
ernor-General Lippens, of the Congo, who is in charge of all transporta- 
tion facilities, have expressed their great interest in this proposal, and 
are offering to the conference every accommodation on steamers from 
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Antwerp to the Congo, on the railway line from Matadi to Kinshasha, 
where the conference will be held, and the steamers on the upper river. 

The project has now been referred to the Mission Boards by the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. The Corresponding Secretaries 
recommend that our Board take appropriate action recognizing this 
noteworthy development, and refer to the Executive Committee any 
necessary details of arrangement for co-operation. 


Languages and Literature 

The Institute of African Languages and Cultures is now in suc- 
cessful operation under the leadership of Professor Westermann. Our 
Board is co-operating with other Mission Boards in the support of this 
institute, with the desire and purpose of maintaining the missionary 
relationship thereto, but the larger support is coming from one of the 
educational funds, and from scientific societies and governments which 
recognize the value of the contribution which the institute is making. 

Professor Westermann has succeeded in securing an agreement 
upon a difficult question of orthography, accomplishing in three months 
what it was thought might require years of effort. The institute will 
devote itself largely to the solving of linguistic problems, the correction 
of expensive mistakes in the choice of orthography in the preparation 
of school textbooks adapted to African life, in the promoting of a better 
understanding of the distinctive character and contributions of African 
people, and in bringing about an increasingly sympathetic attitude on 
the part of governments toward African vernaculars, and toward the 
valuable elements in the African heritage. 

Plans have been projected for a Department of Christian Litera- 
ture to supplement the work of the institute. The proposed budget for 
this department is $6,000 per year, and, although heavily handicapped, 
the British Boards have underwritten their share. Action by the Ameri- 
can Boards is eagerly awaited in order to meet Africa’s pressing needs 
for Christian literature, including graded Bible lessons and_ story 
books on Christian conduct and fellowship, the Christian ideal of mar- 
riage and the home, a Bible dictionary, single volume commentaries, 
and other helps for Christian teachers and workers. 

In view of the large interest which we have as a Church in Africa, 
we recommend that our Board provide an amount of $500 which is 
estimated as our share of the co-operating budget. 


Sleeping Sickness. 

The Executive Committee has received and forwards to the Board 
an important memorandum regarding sleeping sickness in Africa, which 
comes with the endorsement of the Committee of Reference and Coun- 
sel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, request- 
ing our Board and its missionaries in Africa to co-operate with the gov- 
ernments concerned and interested international organizations, founda- 
tions and institutions in dealing with this dread disease which is one of 
the chief causes of the depletion of the population throughout Central 
tropical Africa. 
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The complete report is attached as Exhibit H, and we desire to call 
it to the special attention of the members of the Board as an illustration 
of the ways in which our missionaries and missionary organizations 
may inaugurate great movements for national and international better- 
ment and participate actively therein through its representatives either 
at home or on the fields. ; 

We recognize that the problems to be met in this effort to conquer 
sleeping sickness are some of the most difficult known, but we are 
thankful to report that there appears to be an effective remedy available 
which will be placed in the hands of our missionaries and that the chief 
co-operation desired is for our medical missionaries and nurses in the 
affected areas to give such part of their time as may be necessary to the 
treatment of these cases. The hope is expressed that in a period of 
five years of combined and vigorous effort, the danger from this disease 
may be reduced to the point where it may be readily coped with by 
ordinary means in the various areas, and that success in this task would 
prove an encouragement to the undertaking of similar efforts against 
other endemic diseases in Africa, which will help to free that great 
continent from the bonds which now so largely prevent its development 
and the necessary increase of its population. 

We recommend that our Board offer its full and hearty co-opera- 
tion in this most worthy enterprise and commend the same most heartily 
to our missionary doctors and nurses to give such time as they can to 
the special study and treatment of sleeping sickness in their own areas, 
requesting those who are in places where sleeping sickness is a serious 
problem to endeavor to make this campaign a major part of their pro- 
gram of work for a limited period, not to exceed five years in length. 


Europe and North Africa 
France 

The France Mission Conference has carried on its program with 
some modifications. The evangelistic work in the churches has at least 
maintained its former standards. 

At Denfert Rochereau in Paris, the program has been revised 
so as to give a larger place to the service of worship with evangelistic 
emphasis. The staff for the social program has been decreased. Econ- 
omy of operation has been effected by closing the central office in Paris. 
Most of the activities are removed to Denfert Rochereau, under Rev. 
J. D. Townsend, Mission Treasurer. 

The Methodist Memorial at Chateau-Thierry continues to give 
Christian service through comity and good will among denominations 
and nations. The institution has become endeared to the entire com- 
munity. Much of the support of this social center comes through vol- 
untary contributions by visitors. A small group of laymen, recently 
gathered in the offices of the Board in New York, agreed to care for 
the unprovided portion of the funds necessary to continue Dr. and Mrs. 
Wadsworth in their present position for a period of at least five years. 
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It is understood that this act of liberality will make unnecessary the 
appropriation of Board funds for Chateau-Thierry. 


Italy 

A quiet campaign for the school at Monte Mario, under the direc- 
tion of some interested laymen with the services of Dr. John W. May- 
nard, has resulted in receipts to the amount of $50,000 for a much 
needed new building. Plans have been drawn and a permit granted for 
this building. A further movement is on foot to strengthen this school 
through raising an endowment. 


Sweden 

The Theological Training School at Gothenburg, Sweden, estab- 
lished to serve all of our Scandinavian work, is carrying a heavy debt 
on the property and has not been substantially helped financially. To 
lift the burden of this debt will have an important relation to the devel- 
opment of self-support in Sweden. 


Denmark 

The Jerusalem Church and Central Mission in Denmark have had 
the careful oversight of Bishop Blake in close co-operation with the 
Board Secretaries. Plans have been devised and agreed to by which 
embarrassing obligations are adjusted. The Treasurer’s Report will 
show that certain obligations, formerly carried in Copenhagen, have 
been transferred to New York for the saving of interest. 

A special committee in Copenhagen has agreed to mortgage the 
Jerusalem Church and the Central Mission property in order properly 
to care for bank and other outstanding obligations. This is not fully 
satisfactory but is the best temporary adjustment that seems possible. 

The work in Denmark has necessarily passed through an additional 
year of distress. The procedure connected with the investigation and trial 
of Bishop Bast has reflected itself seriously upon Copenhagen Method- 
ism, and more or less upon the work throughout Denmark and other 
sections of Scandinavia. This has interfered largely with progress 
toward self-support, and somewhat with the missionary offering of 
Scandinavian Methodism. Nevertheless, missionary emphasis has been 
given and contributions received so that our Scandinavian churches are 
represented by foreign missionaries at work in Africa as heretofore. 


Finland 

We regret that no way has been opened to assist the Finland group, 
in Helsingfors, toward the erection of a Central Building which becomes 
more and more imperative. Hopes were created in 1922 that material 
assistance would be given for the erection of a central building. 

Our Finnish Methodist Church, with a small school or seminary, 
is located admirably. The buildings are very inadequate. Recently the 
buildings have been condemned, making it necessary for them to be 
torn down. The request is for a sufficient loan to make possible the 
erection of a Central Building on the property, which will answer the 
_ several needs of a church and school center. The buildings will cost 
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approximately $113,000. The entire Mission Conference is interested 
in this proposition, and is willing to mortgage all the churches, or as 
many of them as necessary, in order to secure the loan required. The 
local management under Dr. Haggman promises to pay interest and 
make refund on the loan annually. 


Russia 

With unusual interest we learn that, although working under 
serious financial restrictions, Methodism has been in steady operation 
in and around Leningrad, Russia. While the Government’s relation to 
young people discourages and forbids their enrollment as members of 
church or organized religion in any form, nevertheless, religious serv- 
ices, including many hundreds of children in attendance, have been held 
regularly. The young people attend without enrollment until they have 
reached the age of eighteen, when they are listed as members of the 
church and congregation. The Government has not interfered with this 
character of program. The Mission has been directed by the faithful 
deaconess, Sister Anna Eklund. There are on the field fifteen pastoral 
charges. Rev. Oscar Poeld, of the Russian Mission Conference, has 
come to America, and has entered Boston University for a two-year 
course of study. 


Bulgaria 

Our provision for Bulgaria is quite inadequate. Steps should be 
taken to place the work there on a stronger foundation. Dr. E. E. 
Count, who has given twenty-two years of service to Bulgaria, and who 
has passed through most difficult situations during and since the world 
war, has come to America for needed rest and furlough. His efforts 
to obtain funds to strengthen Bulgarian Methodism merit encourage- 
ment. The work is being carried on by Rev. Pavel Todoroff in his 
absence. 


Jugo Slavia 

Miss Ruth Wolfe, who took up the administration of the Novi Sad 
School for Girls when Rev. S. W. Irwin was transferred to the Monte 
Mario School in Rome, has returned to America. The School is now 
under the direction of Rev. John Jacob. The arrangements for this 
school and the management are somewhat involved and should have 
closer study. 


Germany 

Dr. F. H. Otto Melle, President of the Theological School at Frank- 
fort, Germany, has spent several weeks in the United States in an effort 
to raise $100,000 of endowment for the very important school of which 
he is the head. Dr. Melle honors us with his presence at this Annual 
Meeting. 

Germany is rapidly moving toward self-support, and will shortly 
rise to a place where she will make no demands upon mission funds 
for her general work. Success in acquiring a reasonable endowment for 
the Theological School will substantially strengthen the financial stand- 
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ing of our Methodism of Germany, and will in the best way possible 
assist toward a position of self-support. 


Madeira 

Rev. Earl H. Haydock, after three years of earnest service as 
Superintendent of Madeira, has returned to America and has begun 
work in California. Madeira is one of the fields where, in the light of 
decreased income, we are compelled to think seriously of discontinuing 
our relations to the field. The work at present is in care of Rev. George 
W. Smart, who has served in that field as a missionary for forty-eight 
years. 

We understand that the Brazil Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is now considering taking up work in Portu- 
gal and Madeira. In this direction we may find solution of our Madeira 
problem. 


Spain 

The Executive Committee at its meeting, December 16, 1926, voted 
to discontinue appropriations to the Seville School after December 31st, 
1927. Bishop Blake earnestly requests the continuance of the appropri- 
ation for Seville for this, the last year of the quadrennium. At a meet- 
ing on November 2nd, 1927, of an interdenominational group inter- 
ested in evangelical missions in Spain, it was made known that both the 
Methodist Board and the American Board had seriously discussed 
withdrawal from some of their work in Spain. The relation of evan- 
gelical Christianity to present conditions in Spain was carefully con- 
sidered. The following action was taken: 


“It was voted that the Committee after duly consider- 
ing the evangelical work in Spain as a whole, express to the 
Methodist Episcopal Board its earnest hope that, while this 
Committee is developing its organization and endeavoring to 
work out a larger program of service for Spain, the Board 
will continue its support of the school at Seville. We believe 
that the withdrawal from work in Seville at this time especi- 
ally, when a great international exposition is about to be 
opened, would have a serious effect on evangelical work in 
general.” 


A similar request is made of the American Board concerning its 
hostel for women students at Madrid. The exposition referred to is 
to be held at Seville, where it is expected an exhibit of Christian pub- 
lishing houses, schools and Bible societies will be displayed. It is ex- 
pected that the Committee having this task before it, and taking its 
task seriously, will call upon the American people to make a direct con- 
tribution to the evangelical cause in Spain which is so closely connected 
to Protestantism in all the world and especially to the evangelical cause 
in Latin America. 

In view of these facts, your Secretaries recommend a reconsidera- 
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tion of the action of the Executive Committee so as to make possible 
some appropriation to Seville for 1928. 


North Africa 

Chiefly through representations which have been made by Miss 
Georgianna B. Such, parties have become interested in the development 
of our Kabyle work in North Africa. Subscriptions have come which 
make it possible to plan an enlarged dispensary at Les Oudias connected 
with the work of Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore, and funds are being col- 
lected as an endowment to guarantee the running expenses of the same. 
This, we trust, is the beginning of a new era for our Mohammedan 
work in North Africa, and will be followed by the strengthening of 
the hands of God’s servants who are promoting the training of chil- 
dren and youth, and are bringing them into a very happy relation of 
Christian experience and conduct. One additional missionary has been 
sent to assist Dr. Blackmore in his work. 


Self-Support 

Bishop Blake, writing on the question of self-support in Europe, 
reminds us that according to the annual report of this Board of one 
year ago, Europe raised the preceding year for self-support $1,350,000, 
or sixty per cent of the total amount raised on all of the fields outside 
of the United States. 

In making a comparison of Methodism’s self-support in European 
territory with that of larger groups in Europe, the Bishop states that 
the Lutheran Churches of Scandinavia, Germany and Hungary are all 
subsidized by the State. The Roman Catholié Church is likewise sub- 
sidized by the State. In Germany, the Lutheran and Catholic Churches 
are receiving this year, seventy million marks through the State. Last 
year, all of European Methodism combined received a total of approx- 
imately $300,000 through the Board of Foreign Missions to supplement 
what was raised on the field, which shows that the work in Europe, as a 
whole, has virtually become eighty per cent self-supporting up to the 
present time. 

The Bishop expresses his belief that European Methodism, as « 
whole, can be made self-supporting in twelve years; that is, its contri- 
bution to the connectional work of the Church will exceed in that time 
the amount which it will receive for connectional aid. He forecasts 
that, within a generation or two, European Methodism will have 
resources both in money and men that the Church at large will need, 
and our present policy ought to be to develop those resources as fast 
as we Can. 


Future Policy 

Methodism in Europe, as in the countries of the Far East, is facing 
the question of General Conference legislation, or of determination, as 
a denomination, of Methodism’s relation to national life in the various 
countries. 

Are we to continue as an organized connectional Methodism as at 
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present? Are we to work toward a merger with other denominations 
of kindred evangelical faith and practice? Or are we to maintain our 
Methodist identity and connectionalism with an increasing measure of 
autonomy in all matters distinctive of each particular field ? 

These questions are raised by our executives in Europe. They 
represent the leading Church issue of China. They hold a foremost 
place in the thinking of us all. 

The General Conference should raise a Commission, with certain 
definite relations to the Board of Foreign Missions, or commit to the 
Board of Foreign Missions the raising of a Commission, in order to 
study the whole question of the future world policy of Methodism. 


Latin America 
Mexico 

The Religious Question—The deadlock between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Mexican Government continues. ‘There is little 
discussion, openly, about the Church question. The people in general 
seem to have accepted the situation. The ecclesiastical authorities have 
granted special privileges to laymen to read the services, and even to go 
so far as to perform other services including marriages. 

Evangelical leaders, foreign and national, still continue to support 
the State in its attitude toward religious questions. They make little 
complaint, in spite of the very difficult situation in which the enforce- 
ment of the laws sometimes places them, believing that Mexico’s peculiar 
conditions demand excessive measures in order to bring about religious 
liberty. The American missionaries seem to have adjusted their work 
more and more to where there are few questions involved concerning 
their activities. The Evangelical schools are all open and doing work. 
Generally they are crowded, receiving the patronage of the very best 
people in the country. Most of these schools are endeavoring to get, 
and are rapidly securing, recognition by the State, since students 
desirous of going on with university must have it. The Government 
requirements are very strict and it is costing a good deal to get the 
necessary equipment and meet other demands. Secondary schools are 
allowed to teach religion if they so desire. It is only in primary schools 
where this is prohibited. Ordained men are allowed to teach in schools 
but not to be the directors of primary schools. ‘Theological seminaries 
are permitted by law. There is a question as to how the property for 
such schools may be held. 

Union Seminary—The Union Seminary has been the most suc- 
cessful of all our union enterprises in Mexico. It has fortunately 
escaped theological controversy and has carried quite largely all of 
the co-operative groups. The President since its foundation, Dr. John 
Howland, who has been in Mexico for forty years as a missionary, has 
just retired because of the age limit. The responsibilities for the direc- 
tion of the Seminary have been divided between Dr. H. L. Ross, who 
was elected President, and Rev. J P Hauser, who was elected business 
manager and dean. 
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The Seminary has a magnificent piece of property, ten acres of 
ground, near Chapultepec Park. A few dollars are yet owing on this 
ground to keep the titles in the land company, since there has been no 
satisfactory way found yet to hold the property. It is believed that a 
way will soon be found so that the Seminary may either take over the 
property directly or may rent it from a holding corporation. Plans 
have already been drawn for the building of the Seminary, and it is 
expected that a movement for providing the funds for this building 
will soon be begun. The Seminary now meets in a building near the 
center of the City, where the rent is very high. 

Union Press——The Union Press has arranged to reduce, consider- 
ably, its budget and this reduction will pay off the debt which it had 
accumulated. The salaries of the editors have been reduced and a new 
business manager has been furnished, by the Disciples of Christ agree- 
ing to assign Rev. Moody Edwards to that position, the Press only 
being responsible for his rent. The business office and the bookstore 
have been concentrated with the printing press and they now all occupy 
the same building instead of being at three different places as formerly. 
This will reduce the rent and increase efficiency. Mr. Edwards is begin- 
ning his work energetically. 

A combination has been effected between the Mexican Sunday 
School Monthly and the Sunday School Annual, formerly published 
by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. The Press is also 
expecting to issue immediately a number of tracts and carry other work 
forward which is being requested by the co-operating churches. 

Work of Co-operation Secretary.—Professor Andrés Osuna, who 
has been employed by the Mission Boards during this year as Secretary 
of the Committee on Co-operation, has given his attention to important 
legal matters which are continually arising. He has acted as counsellor 
for the Boards and churches, giving a great deal of study to the prob- 
lem of how property can best be held under the present conditions, and 
has continually kept in touch with the officials of the Government, pre- 
senting to them the viewpoint of the evangelicals, and making repre- 
sentations concerning all of the matters which have arisen between the 
Government and the Church. Fortunately, Professor Osuna’s standing 
has enabled him to settle all matters with the Government in a creditable 
way. He has been called, at different times during the year, to visit 
various sections of Mexico where local officials have begun to confis- 
cate evangelical property, or have in other ways endeavored to limit the 
activities of our churches and our schools. In each instance, Professor 
Osuna has been able either to arrange the matter locally or carry the 
appeal to Mexico City and arrange it there. The Mexico Committee 
on Co-operation recommends the continuance of the contributions of 
the organizations that provided for the expenses of Professor Osuna’s 
office during the last year. The amount asked from the Board of For- 
eign Missions of our Church is $800 gold. 

Sunday School Secretary——The National Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Mexico has been requesting, for the past three years, the assist- 
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ance of the Christian forces in the United States in the employment of 
a Secretary for Religious Education. At the National Convention of 
the evangelical forces, which met at Saltillo in July of this year, a most 
earnest appeal was made for this work. The pastor of the Balderas 
Church in Mexico City, Rev. Miguel Z. Garcia, is the newly elected 
Secretary for the Sunday School Association and is very anxious to see 
this work go forward. It is most unfortunate that the Boards have 
not yet been able to answer affirmatively this request of the national 
churches, which has been made to their sister churches in the United 
States, while the Mexicans are taking over more and more of the 
burdens of their work. The total amount asked from the North Ameri- 
can Boards is $3,200. The Board of Foreign Missions of our Church 
is asked to contribute $800 as its share. 

The Evangelical Church in Mexico faces larger opportunities than 
it ever has before. The withdrawal of Roman Catholic priests from 
their ministries has necessarily caused favorable comment and further 
investigations of the evangelical work, since its ministers and schools 
have continued very actively in their program of serving the people. 


South America—Educational Advance 

The co-operative program of missionary and educational advance, 
approved by our Board, at the Annual Meeting of 1925, has been pro- 
ceeding quietly but steadily, with the understanding that the funds are 
to be sought from Foundations and interested individuals, apart from 
and in addition to regular contributions for World Service. Of the 
total amount needed about one third has been secured, of which more 
than $334,000 is for Methodist schools, and it is interesting to note that 
of this amount $265,000 has come from non-Methodist sources. 

With the funds which have been received, our Missions in Eastern 
South America and Chile have been able to secure very fine new sites 
for the Colegio Americano in Buenos Aires and for Santiago College, 
and this has given rise to great enthusiasm in these fields, where prom- 
ising movements are taking place for the raising of funds locally. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Mary F. Swaney, the Directora of 
Santiago College, the students and alumnae are endeavoring to raise 
100,000 pesos, much of which represents very real self-sacrifice. The 
first 10,000 pesos was raised in a remarkably short time and the local 
committee is working with great enthusiasm toward the goal, which is 
far beyond any similar undertaking in South America. 

Through a graduate of the College and one of the chief sources 
of inspiration of the whole movement, has now come an offer of $100,- 
000 for the completion of the Santiago College project, conditioned 
upon the providing of an equal amount in new money. We desire to 
commend this most heartily to any who may be in a position to contem- 
plate a gift of this character for the up-building of the Christian life 
of the young womanhood of Chile, and in thus assuring the mainte- 
nance throughout the years of this institution which has been recog- 
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nized freely as one of, if not the most, influential schools for girls in 
our sister continent. 

The Colegio Americano, in Buenos Aires, has launched a cam- 
paign to raise 50,000 pesos Argentine ($20,000 U. S. gold) among the 
local American community. A strong committee of laymen is heading 
this up with the help of Bishop Oldham, Mr. Fred Aden, Director of 
the School, and others connected with our work. 


The General Situation 


The attitude of South America toward North America during the 
past year has been quite acute. Strong feeling against the United 
States was aroused in Latin America owing to the situation in Nicara- 
gua and in Mexico. This feeling rose to fever heat in Buenos Aires 
and other centers, in connection with the agitation over the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. The situation has required the most tactful dealing 
by those in charge of the schools and other activities throughout Latin 
America. 1 

The anxiety and uncertainty through which the Missionary Socie- 
ties were passing, in the early part of the year, has been allayed through 
the wise and statesmanlike way in which these matters have been dealt 
with, every assurance being given to President Calles and his govern- 
ment as to the readiness of the Boards and Societies to co-operate in 
meeting the new requirements, and with full recognition of the power 
and right of Mexico as a sovereign nation to deal with these questions 
within her own borders, with every confidence that the decisions will 
be marked by the utmost consideration and fairness. 

The experience of these past months has borne out fully the faith 
and confidence which were expressed in these messages, and we rejoice 
in the many expressions of good feeling which have come as the result 
of the appointment and hearty acceptance of Mr. Morrow, the am- 
bassador and representative of our Government in Mexico. 

Dr. Inman, Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation, was 
invited during the past year to give a series of lectures at the University 
in Mexico City—a high honor, which was accepted and carried out 
with much appreciation. 

Bishop Miller, concerning whose health much anxiety has been 
felt since the automobile accident which he and Mrs. Miller suffered 
while visiting parts of the work in Central America, is in Mexico at 
this writing. We rejoice in the recovery of his health, and his ability 
to be once more on the field and in active touch with the work in the 
Mexico area. During the past year, he made a notable tour through 
South America, holding the Conferences with great acceptability, and 
it was toward the conclusion of this long tour that the regretable acci- 
dent occurred, which has made it necessary for him and Mrs. Miller 
to continue under medical care through the summer. 

Bishop Oldham, following a visit to his former field of service 
in Malaysia, returned to South America in May. His presence in 
Buenos Aires has been of untold value during the period of tense feel- 
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ing to which we have referred. The years of his ministry and leader- 
ship in South America have been marked with his splendid qualities 
of heart and mind. He is recognized, universally, as one of the great- 
est contributions which our Church has made to co-operation and fine 
Christian fellowship and feeling in any land. 


China Union Universities 


Within recent months there have been submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Board, proposals from the Union Universities in China for 
modifications of their constitutions. In each of these cases the Board 
of Trustees holds that the institution has been founded through agree- 
ments entered into by the several Boards participating, and that radical 
changes in the constitution should be endorsed or authorized by these 
mission Boards. Formal communications are at hand from Peking 
University; the University of Nanking; Fukien Christian University, 
and the West China Union University. It would seem proper that these 
communications should be received and considered by the appropriate 
committee, and that recommendations should be reported to the Board 
for its action. 


Jerusalem, 1928 


No event of the coming year can well exceed in significance the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem next 
March. ‘The spirit and aims of the great Edinboro Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910 found effective expression for several years in its Con- 
tinuation Committee, and survived the World War, though proceedings 
under that special committee organization were found impracticable. 
As its successor, with purpose unaltered and with the same co-operative 
units combining in a different alignment, the International Missionary 
Council, for most of the period since the war, has held a place of 
unquestioned importance in the wide field of world missionary interpre- 
tation and action. 

Our Board at its annual meeting in 1925 sent to the Council, in a 
strong resolution, a request that the Council lead in the promotion of a 
World Missionary Conference similar to that of Edinboro. The Com- 
mittee of the Council has deemed it wise that a meeting of the Council 
itself, with its membership increased by a limited number of representa- 
tives from the various countries and churches concerned, would best 
serve the present need, and that quite likely the larger Ecumenical 
_ Missionary gathering might well find its real force and direction from 

this intensive and less numerous meeting of missionary leaders and 
workers from all parts of the world. The gathering of the Council 
is most important in itself. That it will occur in Jerusalem deepens its 
significance. 

Since its organization, Secretary-Counsel North has been a mem- 
ber of the Council and of the Central Committee. Greatly to his regret 
he finds it impracticable to attend the meeting of the Council in March 
in Jerusalem. There are assigned to North America for this special 
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meeting thirty-five additional memberships. Corresponding Secretary 
Diffendorfer has been invited to accept election as one of this group. 


Home Cultivation 


The work of cultivation during the current year has been mainly 
carried on in the following areas, to which the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was assigned: Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, Indianap- 
olis, San Francisco, Washington. 

Additional work has been done, locally, in areas where mis- 
sionaries have resided, and where pastors or district superintendents 
have called upon them for service. Individual churches and districts, 
which have supported missionaries on the Parish Abroad plan, have also 
had the privilege of visitation from their missionaries, provided they 
were on furlough in the United States. The speakers have not only 
been cordially received, but have been eagerly sought after. 

The seven areas assigned to us have been covered as thoroughly 
as possible with the number of missionaries we had at our disposal. 
The missionaries who have been doing this cultivation work have been. 
conferred with in groups more definitely than in other years as to the 
method of procedure, the message needed, and the conditions through- 
out the Church. These consultations have strengthened the message of 
the missionaries and helped them to an understanding of the changed 
conditions. 

Reports of the work done show that seventy-five furloughed mis- 
sionaries, five special workers, six members of the office staff, and seven 
bishops from abroad have made addresses or attended and taken part 
in gatherings, large and small, in the interest of foreign missions dur- 
ing the year. A total of 3,694 meetings has been reported; many more 
have undoubtedly been held for which no report was sent in. This 
total includes 87 Annual Conferences; 13 Quarterly Conferences; 157 
District meetings; 164 Group meetings; 216 Epworth League meetings 
and Institutes; 263 Sunday School sessions; 106 addresses for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; seven Area Councils; ten Camp 
Meetings; 175 student gatherings; ten Bible Institutes; and g2 not 
strictly Methodist meetings, such as Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Bus- 
iness Men’s luncheons and various interdenominational conferences. In 
the 3,694 meetings an attendance of 404,500 was estimated. 

Ratepu FE. DIFFENDORFER, 
Joun R. Epwarps, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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EXHIBIT A 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROPERTY IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Turis Rerort Was Apoprep By THE Executive ComMMITTEE ON OCTOBER 20, 1927. 


The committee appointed by the Executive Committee on April 15, 1926, 
and enlarged on June 17, 1926, gave consideration, as instructed, to property 
problems in Korea and Mexico, and a memorandum of procedure by the office 
staff in the assembling of data from all foreign fields, was presented to the 
Board at its Annual Meeting in November, 1926. On recommendation of the 
Corresponding Secretaries, the Executive Committee instructed this Com- 
mittee to continue its work, to report to the Executive Committee from time 
to time, and provided that its findings should be considered by the Committee 
appointed by the Board to consider the same subject in its general aspects, with 
a view to the preparation of a report by that Committee to the Board at its 
approaching Annual Meeting, and, if so decided by the Board, to the General 
Conference. 

The action of the committee of the Executive Committee taken at its meet- 
ing on October 17th is herewith presented. 


I. Statement for Information 


For many years effort has been made to secure from the representatives of 
the Board in foreign fields adequate data concerning the properties owned by 
or for the Board of Foreign Missions, especially in the matter of titles, values 
and indebtedness. 

The Board at its Annual Meeting in November, 1920, gave special author- 
ization and instruction that this inquiry should be pressed. The duty was 
assigned to the Board’s legal department, which gave diligent attention to the 
matter, preparing the necessary blanks, tabulating the returns and entering upon 
a le correspondence with the several fields. The steps taken belong to this 
record: 

Authorization by the Annual Meeting, November, 1920. 

Letters with property blanks sent to all Bishops on the Foreign Fields, 
February 7, 1921, and to all-Mission Treasurers, February 28, 1921; 

Further instructions to executive officers of the Board by Annual Meeting 
November, 1921, to press the fields for prompt and full replies; 

Second letter sent to Mission Treasurers, December, 1921; 

November 20, 1922, the Legal Department to which the correspondence had 
been entrusted, reported the return of 866 property blanks, the estimate being 
that reports concerning 60 per cent of properties had been received ; 

November 19, 1923, the Legal Department submitted a tabulated list of 
949 property blanks returned. Out of 255 Districts on the field no report had 
been received from 125; 

The report (without signature) was brought up to September 24, 1924. 

After the action of the Executive Committee constituting the present Com- 
mittee, supervision of further study and correspondence was assigned to Secre- 
tary-Counsel North. : 

For July and August, 1926, the services of Rev. R. D. Wellons, educational 
missionary at home from Lucknow, India, skilled in research and in the organiza- 
tion of material, were secured. 

With his collaboration, a survey of procedure and of laws affecting prop- 
erties held by or for the Board was made. While not exhaustive, this study is 
of undoubted value, and the thanks of the Committee are due to Mr. Wellons 
for the patience and thoroughness with which he examined and classified the 
authorities available in the records of our own and other Mission Boards, and 
in the important law libraries which were, on request, opened to him. These 
data are a part of this statement. 
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For the present purpose of statement and recommendation, however, the 
other material embodied in the memorandum thus prepared is of special value. 
It has been assembled by ccrrespondence with the fields, and in continued con- . 
sultation with the Board’s officers at home, and in its data and proposals may 
be accepted, not as an individual document, but as one embodying the conclusions 
and suggestions of those authorized to make this special study. 

Two form letters under date of July 12 and 14, 1926, were sent out to 
Mission Treasurers, first, of Conferences from which no report had been 
ae and, second, of Conferences, where the reports sent have been incom- 
plete. 

In the months since then, returns have come from several treasurers and a 
marked increase in the number of property blanks filed may be reported. 
Additional blanks have been asked for and sent out, and there has been a con- 
siderable amount of follow-up correspondence. 

These records are assembled in volumes, convenient for examination. There 
is also important material in the property files, and in the correspondence of 
Corresponding Secretary Diffendorfer, who gave careful attention to these 
matters on his recent official visit to Southern and Eastern Asia. 

As stated above, a memorandum reporting progress and suggesting certain 
wider studies of the whole matter of property holding in foreign lands was 
submitted to the Board at its meeting November, 1926. ; 

Convinced that figures based upon data still incomplete are misleading, those 
specially charged with this study have attempted no further tabulation and no 
summary of the results to date. 


II. Recommendations 


The Committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That, while this particular study of properties emphasizes the securing 
of data as to the laws and facts concerning titles, a statement of values should 
be made as soon as practicable, by completing the data already in hand, and by 
securing for inclusion in the list all properties of substantial value. 

2. That the two lines of inquiry now being carried on, that represented by 
the Committee on Property and that dealing with indebtedness on the field, be 
brought into correlation by appropriate adjustments in the home office, since 
the usefulness of estimates of values depends upon the relation of the floating 
debt of a mission, where such debt exists, to the property which may have been 
acquired upon the Mission’s or the Board’s credit, without the obligation being 
actually fixed upon the individual piece of property in question. 

3. That a descriptive list be prepared of the various forms for the holding 
of titles reported from the several fields, with an accompanying record of the 
laws in the several countries so far as they affect the problems before the Board. 

4. That the validity of titles under which the Board is understood to be the 
owner of properties, should be examined anew, with a view to ascertaining the 
actual status of the title where a trust element is involved, and the laws of a 
given country as they may affect the rights of corporate ownership and similar 
questions. 

5. That there should be a further special study of every piece of property 
held for or by the Board, important because of value say of $500 and over, or 
because of local. or trust conditions, with a view to a full understanding of the 
status of its title, and a definite record, both for information and as a basis of 
action, if that should be required. 

6. That, recognizing the exigencies in the past and, possibly, in certain fields 
at the present time which require that the titles of properties actually owned by 
the Board should be vested in individuals, and conceding the possible expediency 
in the past of creating holding bodies on the field which depend upon Church or 
Board credit without specific legal acknowledgment of the relationship, the 
essential principles, upon which property financing on the field involving the 
credit or the resources of the Board should be conducted, should be now clearly 
defined, with a view to securing a property procedure in all the fields that will 
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be a ppens in principle, safe in practice and just to each of the divisions of our 
work. 

7. That the efforts to secure the required data from the several fields be 
commended and continued until the list of properties, with titles, values and 
liabilities is complete. 


EXHIBIT B 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN MALAYA 


A CONFERENCE WITH BisHop Titus Lowe, THE FIELD FINANCE COMMITTEE OF 
THE MALAYA CONFERENCE, AND CoRRESPONDING Secretary R. E. Dirren- 
DORFER AT KuaLa Lumpur, F. M. S., Marcu 3-4, 1927. 


I. Present Day Conditions in Malaya as Affecting the Christian 
Movement. 


1. Nationalism is not now a factor in Malaya. There is a gradual increase 
in self-government, which, through the years, means that the Peninsula is 
moving away from a paternalistic government toward a representative democracy. 
Within ten years, we may be forced to face problems in our educational work 
growing out of this new self-government, especially where Asiatics are placed 
in high educational positions. 

2. Racial Attitudes. 

(1) There is an undoubted increase of self-respect among the Asiatic 
groups. 

(2) There is little or no race feeling among the different Asiatic peoples. 
Malays, Chinese, Indians, and their mixed groups live side by side, apparently 
without racial prejudices. 

(3) There is a growing feeling of race prejudice on the part of the Asiatic 
group toward Europeans, a reflection of the attitudes in China and India. 

(4) There are some indications that there is a different feeling toward the 
Asiatics on the part of the European groups, manifesting itself in more con- 
sideration and more interest in their welfare. 

(5) Asiatics sometimes regard the Americans in the same way that they do 
the English, there having been a change in this regard during the last twenty 
years. Americans are now under suspicion by the British colonial group due 
to their commercial, industrial and financial expansion. 

a. Our American representatives in the Peninsula are not always com- 
mendable in their personal attitudes and social relations. 

On the whole, our American Consulates and their staffs are satisfactory. 

(6) The European and American business men are generally opposed to the 
education and uplift of the Asiatics. 

(7) There is a slowly increasing self-consciousness among the Muslims, 
which comprise the entire Malay population. 

3. A Prosperous Economic. Status. 

(1) In the Peninsula, there is a margin between the cost of living and 
income, which means opportunity for leisure, study, travel and culture. 

(2) Natural resources are abundant, the most important being rubber, tin, 
and copra. 

(3) There is plenty to eat for everybody, and it is easily secured. 

(4) There is danger to the prosperity of the country in the dependence 
upon one or two major products. There is need for the development of addi- 
tional crops and industries. 

(5) There is a gradual liberalization of the unfederated Malay States, show- 
ing slow progress toward federation. The number of Europeans in the Native 
States is increasing. 


II. Missionary Policy in Malaya 


1. There should be a greatly increased emphasis in the building up of 
Church life in all of its phases and among all groups. 
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2. In the development of our educational program, it is agreed that prefer- 
ence shall be given to the intensive development of our schools, looking toward 
the best teaching and the best educational equipment possible, and that we will 
extend schools into new situations only after the most careful study of the 
relation of these schools to the total missionary program, including self- 
support. 

3. With reference to the languages to be used as the medium of promoting 
our religious work, it is not now possible for us to determine whether or not 
there will ever be a single common tongue in the Malay Peninsula. But, appar- 
ently, there are tendencies toward the common use of the English language. In 
view of this, it is suggested: 

(1) That the vernaculars be used as far as possible in all evangelistic and 
worship services among the Asiatic groups, and especially in our contacts with 
those non-Christians who have not had and probably will not have opportunity 
to learn English. 

(2) That we will increasingly adapt our worship services, our literature, 
and our religious work to meet the needs of the English-speaking groups, 
especially the boys and girls, the young men and the young women. The 
missionaries will probably have to do most of their religious work through the 
medium of English, and the vernacular work will have to be developed by the 
Asiatics, a possible exception being two experienced missionaries for work 
among the Tamils and the Chinese. In this process of gradual change in the 
language situation of the Peninsula, young Asiatics who do not find the kind 
of service which they require in the vernacular churches of their communities 
will be welcomed into English-speaking congregations. 


III. The Development of the Church 


1. We need a group of men, both Asiatics and missionaries, who will give 
full time to the work of developing the Church. To further this end, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 

(1) Among the Asiatics, some of the men who are able preachers should be 
released from school work. This involves the assurance of adequate support 
from local congregations, supplemented from general sources only when neces- 
sary. The bishop and the Field Finance Committee will provide a definite plan 
by which this may be accomplished, giving a statement of the outside financial 
help needed. 

(2) We recommend the separation, as largely as possible, among both 
Asiatics and missionaries, of those who are to spend their full time in educa- 
tion or in evangelistic work. In reaching this goal, there are men already 
on the field in educational work who might serve better in evangelistic work, 
in which case their places now in schools should be filled by new school men. 

(3) At least six new missionaries are needed for full-time evangelistic 
work and the development of the Church: 

a. A superintendent for the Singapore District who would be free to develop 
the work not only on the island but northward to Muar in Johore. 

b. A city missionary to the Chinese in Singapore, who will be related to 
the Telok Ayar church, a most strategically placed Chinese church, with a 
Chinese population of 100,000 within one mile radius. Consider the possibility 
of getting a man of experience from China, where the Hokien language is used. 

c. A director of religious education for the Conference. This man must 
do the fundamental work of making a thorough study of the needs of the 
field among all language groups with which we are working, in order to 
ascertain the aims of our religious education work, to build a curriculum with 
the use of indigenous material, and to create the texts. There is also the 
problem of training the teachers and improving the religious instruction in the 
various schools and church organizations. 

d. A city missionary at Penang. 

e. A specialist who is an expert in modern evangelism, who possesses mag- 
netism, personality, youthfulness, who has a girth of spiritual power and mental 
reach, and who would work in our schools and in the cities for meetings with 
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special groups. His work could be done in the English language or through 
interpretation. 


f. A district superintendent for Malacca. The man is provided, but there 
is no salary. 

g. A general evangelistic missionary for special work among the Tamil 
people from South India, of whom there are almost a half million in the 
Peninsula. 

h. A general evangelistic missionary for work among the Hokien-speaking 
people, the largest language group among the Chinese population. 

(4) It is very definitely our policy that as soon as the adjustment can be 
made in the Methodist Publishing House, Singapore, we will look forward to 
the employment of a full-time man for the creation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of Christian literature in the vernaculars, and to promote the use of a reli- 
gious literature in English among the English-speaking constituency, and, where 
necessary, to supplement the available literature by especially prepared material. 

2. It is our conviction that in the development of the Church, our aim is not 
the creation of European congregations using the English language, but, where 
necessity requires, we will attempt to provide an English-speaking ministry, 
Asiatic or foreign, capable of ministering to the religious needs of the English- 
speaking people of all races. 

3. For the Asiatic Church life in Malaya, it may be necessary to develop 
Asiatic district superintendents who will serve the churches separately from 
educational institutions. 

4. District superintendents should see to it that there is discussed in every 
fourth Quarterly Conference the salary budget for the minister for the ensuing 
year, and have the local congregation come to a decision as to how much the 
minister ought to be paid and how much the congregation will raise. 

5. It is our conviction that every local church which has a resident pastor 
should have an adequate parsonage, located and built so as to give the minister 
a proper standing in the community. 


IV. Training for the Ministry 


I. It is our conviction that the Asiatic population in Malaya will be minis- 
tered to most satisfactorily by a trained Asiatic ministry. The language groups 
now most important are Tamil, Hokien, Foochow, Cantonese, Hinghwa, Hakka, 
and Malay. 

2. The Asiatic ministry may be of two groups: 

(1) Educated men who have passed, at least, their matriculation examina- 
tions in our schools, followed by two years at the Jean Hamilton Training 
School, Singapore, and two years in the ministry. If such men have given 
promise, they may be sent then to a theological training school in Manila, Banga- 
lore, Jubbulpore, or some school in China. 

(2) A group of trained men speaking the vernaculars. Such men would 
be local preachers who have passed the local preachers’ course, and when they 
have proved their worth in actual service, an effort will be made to give them 
additional training in some school in their native lands. Because of the wide 
diversity in the various language groups, the preliminary training of these men 
will have to be given individually or in small groups by their district super- 
intendents. It is our conviction that this group should be assembled in a sum- 
mer school of theology for the study of the Conference Course. 

3. It is our conviction that men of experience and tried worth, now in the 
pastorate of our Church, should be given opportunity and assistance to attend 
some approved school for special study. 


V. Recruiting for the Ministry 


1. Obstacles and Limitations to be Overcome: 

(1) Among the Chinese: 

a. Often the young Chinese man is not free to choose his profession aside 
from consultation with his family, and the family is not always sympathetic 
with his desire to enter the ministry, 
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b. The commercial spirit of the present day in the Peninsula and the unusual 
opportunities for financial advancement open to educated and trained Chinese. 

c. The Chinese young man feels that he parts with his freedom when he 
enters the ministry of our Church. He sometimes resents the possibility of 
being placed under the authority of some young and inexperienced missionary. 

d. It is difficult to find Straits-born Chinese who have sufficient knowledge 
of their own vernacular to be of service among their own people. 

e. The salary is inadequate. 

f. There is no scope for development into places of real leadership. 

g. There is no provident fund or pension, as is provided by Government. 

h. When an Asiatic does not use initiative, the missionary may tell him he 
is not fit for real responsibility. When he does show some degree of initiative 
and independence, he may be told by the missionary that he is obstreperous. 

(2) Among the Tamils: 

a. All of the objections found among the Chinese apply, except that the 
Tamil young man is not restricted by his family in the choice of his profession to 
the same extent as is the Chinese. 

b. In order to make an appeal for the ministry, both in the Tamil language 
and in the various Chinese dialects, a tract should be prepared on “The Calling 
of the Ministry.” This should be written by an Asiatic, in which he would 
give his testimony and appeal, and in which he would answer the objections that 
arise in the minds of young men. 

c. Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents, Epworth League presidents, and 
others in places of leadership should make public appeals for young men to. 
consecrate their lives to the ministry. 


VI. The Educational Program 


1. The old “School Overdraft.” 

We must give consideration to the old school overdraft, a statement of 
which can be found in the office of the Board of Foreign Missions under date 
of October, 1923. This statement was used before the group making up the 
appropriations for 1924. The present handling of this overdraft by the Board 
Treasurer in Singapore means that he becomes the banker for the schools that 
contracted the debt. It is our judgment that, at least, the annual interest should 
be apportioned to the schools which created the debt, and the schools should be 
asked to find this amount in their annual budgets. It is further our conviction, 
that if any of these schools can arrange to help reduce their proportion of the 
principal of the debt, this should be done. 

2. Short Term Missionary Teachers. 

(1) We suggest to the Board and to the Society that the term “contract 
teacher” be replaced by the more appropriate designation, “short term missionary 
teacher.” 

(2) As far as we now see, the present system of the use of short term 
missionary teachers in the schools of Malaya may be continued. It was pointed 
out that practically all of the missionaries now engaged in the work of our 
Church in Malaya were, at one time, short term missionary teachers. 

(3) In general, the agreements under which, at present, short term mis- 
sionary teachers come to the field are satisfactory. 

(4) In order to avoid misunderstanding, the Board should familiarize itself 
with all the conditions of the agreement, as well as with the conditions under 
which the short term missionary teacher must work in Malaya. This will 
avoid two things; 

a. Misunderstanding on the part of the short term missionary teacher of 
his major missionary responsibility. The candidate must understand that it 
is not enough for him to be merely a teacher. If he lacks a fair degree of 
missionary motive and enthusiasm, he is useless in the present scheme of things 
in Malaya. 

b. Misunderstanding concerning the financial arrangement as to the total 
amount paid per month by Government as a subsidy for the school. The pay- 

ment from Government is used, in addition to the missionary’s salary, to cover 
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the upkeep of his room, vacation allowances, medical allowances, an additional 
transit item from America to supplement the Government’s allowance to Great 
Britain and return, a guarantee to Government against any break in service 
due to health or other reasons, and four months’ furlough salary. The details 
of*this financial arrangement are all to be found in the office of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

(5) The principals of the various schools in Malaya are instructed to sign 
for all moneys coming from Government for missionary teachers, paying the 
missionary only the salary due him under the agreement, and taking a receipt 
from him, in turn, for this amount. 

(6) In seeking candidates for short term missionary service, the Board 
should make approaches to Teachers’ Colleges, and Schools of Education, and 
no one should be sent to this field to engage in school work who is not defi- 
nitely trained to be a school man, and, if possible, he should have had two or 
three years of teaching experience. 

(7) Immediately upon acceptance by the Board of a candidate as a short 
term missionary teachen, the educational credentials of the candidate should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Education of the Malaya Conference 
on the blanks already in use at the office. In addition to these credentials, each 
candidate should bring to the field either a copy of his latest diploma, or a 
certificate from his professional institutions of learning, indicating his degrees 
and his major subjects of study. 

(8) It is agreed that we will not press upon short term missionary teachers 
the advisability of joining the Annual Conference. If, during their service, 
these candidates desire to assume the missionary status and to join the Annual 
Conference, this matter can then be taken up with them. 

(9) No short term missionary teacher should be accepted who does not 
have a devout, personal, religious life. 

(10) Persons leaving the United States for teaching service abroad can 
now get four year passports. 

3. As to the relation of our educational work to Government, the attached 
statement was approved. 

4. With reference to the once proposed Anglo-Chinese College in Singapore, 
it is agreed that this is to give way to the development of a Christian hostel 
in connection with the new Raffles College. This hostel will have a first unit, 
capable of housing not less than 50 boys, and probably a second unit for 50 
more. This will be financed by the sale of the present college property in Singa- 
pore. As the manager of this hostel, there will be required an A-class man 
holding not less than a Master’s degree from a recognized university, such 
as Harvard, Syracuse, Chicago, Northwestern, Columbia, or Toronto. We hope 
that this man may be included in the Raffles College faculty as the professor 
of Ethics and Philosophy. He will be required by May 1, 1928. ' 

5. There is an undoubted need for a hill school for European children. 
No such school now exists for missionary families or for the children of Gov- 
ernment and commercial communities. It is our judgment that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church should not undertake the organization of a school for the 
entire group of European and American children in Malaya, and there are not 
sufficient missionary children to justify a separate school of our own. We should 
be prepared, however, to co-operate with the Government and the commercial 
communities for the organization and maintenance of such a school. To this 
end we urge the Bishop to appoint a Committee to invite a conference with the 
Director of Education and representatives of the several European communities 
in Malaya. 


VII. Relations between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society 


1. We feel that there is a lack of co-operation of the missionary programs 
of the two organizations in Malaya. : : : 
2. In the educational program, the following situations were noted: 


(1) Taiping, where the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a small 
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day school and boarding school, and where the Board has only an inconsider- 
able work—two native preachers in charge of small native congregations. 

(2) Seramban, where there is a Board missionary’s residence, with a big 
and growing boys’ school, a fine church and no girls’ school. 

(3) At Sitiawan, there is now a missionary in residence, a fine new Chinese 
church in the building, a growing boys’ school, and a demand for a girls’ school 
which has not been met as yet by either the Board or the Society. 

(4) At Klang, the Board is conducting a fine school of 130 girls in a new, 
well-equipped building. This school is now being supervised by a missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society from Kuala Lumpur, who aims to 
visit Klang once a week. 

3. Difficulty arises when there is consultation on the field and agreement, 
and it is not concurred in at home. This matter should be discussed in con- 
sultation between the Board and the Society in the United States. 

4. There is a general failure of the Society’s representatives on the field 
to regard themselves as responsible for the development of the Church. They 
seem to be interested chiefly in the schools, as such, and place their funds in 
school work. In all the Peninsula, there is only one missionary of the Society 
set aside for the general evangelistic work among women. They are making 
no financial contributions toward the incidental expenses accruing around the 
building up and development of the Church, such as for Christian literature 
and other items. 

5. While a few Asiatic women have been admitted to the Malaya Women’s 
Conference, as yet no Asiatic women are on the Field Reference Committee 
and none are in charge of any institution. 

6. In times past, good Asiatic teachers, as well as some European teachers, 
have been lost because they were compelled to work under the direction of 
young and inexperienced American women missionaries who were placed in 
charge of schools. 

7. The time has come when on each field there should be created a com- 
mittee with power, made up of representatives, both of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Their decisions with 
reference to the adjustment of the work on the field, with the concurrence of 
the Bishop, should be accepted by the representatives of the Board and the 
Society in the United States as final. 


VIII. The Property Situation in Malaya 


1. Property in Malaya has been acquired almost exclusively by funds 
raised locally, and by grants in aid from Government. 

2. It is held at the present time in the name of the Secretary of the Board 
of Building and Location, which is incorporated by a Government ordinance, 
No. 194 (1908). The Board of Building and Location, at present, consists of 
the District Superintendents and the Secretary, seven in all. A copy of this 
ordinance is on file in the office of the Board. 

3. Efforts are now being made to hold property in the following ways: 

(1) Distinctly missionary property for the Board of Foreign Missions, 
either by recognition of the Board as a foreign corporation (which is not likely) 
or by an amendment of the ordinance of the Board of Building and Location 
so as to permit it to hold property for the Board. 

(2) The incorporation of the Malaya Annual Conference in order to permit 
it to hold property acquired locally for church purposes. Even though the Dis- 
cipline permits the incorporation of a local board of trustees, when this matter 
was presented to the Attorney-General in Singapore and he saw that it might 
involve the incorporation of many local church organizations, he said it probably 
could not be done. 

(3) It is thought that school property, and general Church institutions, the 
publishing house, etc., should remain vested in the Board of Building and Loca- 
tion in accordance with the proposed amendment. 

4. The proposed amendment of the Board of Building and Location ordi- 
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nance will provide for a more representative membership than at present in 
consisting only of District Superintendents. 
5. Negotiations are now under way to have our solicitors and the Attorney- 
General of the Straits Settlements Government agree on the following points: 
(1) To obtain the recognition of the charter of the Board of Foreign 
Missions by which the Board will be empowered to hold property titles in 
Malaya. 


(2) The incorporation of the Malaya Annual Conference as a title holding 
corporation. 

(3) Modification of the present ordinance incorporating the Board of 
Building and Location so as to make it a more representative body for the 
holding of general Church property. 


IX. Work Among Muslims in Malaya 


1. We recognize with gratitude Dr. Shellabear’s offer of scholarships for 
two men to do special study for work among the Malay people. 

2. We will do everything in our power to open the way for one or both 
of these men to come to Malaya, to study the field, and to recommend a program 
for work among the Malay people. 

3. In the meantime, we accept with gratitude the work of the colporteurs 
as provided by Dr. Shellabear, and we shall endeavor to increase the numbers 
as rapidly as possible. 


EXHIBIT C 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Tue NETHERLANDS INDIES 


I. Netherlands Indies includes Sumatra, Java, most of Borneo, Celebes, a 
large part of New Guinea, and, with the exception of a few Portuguese Settle- 
ments, all of the smaller islands lying between. This enormous island empire 
is approximately 733,642 square miles in extent, and has a population of 
49,350,834. j : ' 

II. The native population consists of the various branches of the Malay 
race, with the addition in the far eastern portion of Polynesians, and throughout 
all the islands of many immigrants from other nations, including Arabs, British 


. Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. The European population is largely Dutch, and 


includes also English, Americans, Germans, French and Portuguese, all of 
whom have, in some cases, intermarried with the native population. Their chil- 
dren, known as Eurasians, are included in the European population. The gov- 
ernment recognizes these various population groups and provides separate legal 
procedures for them. 0 he hie one 

III. Religiously, the native population is either Mohammedan or Animist, 
with the exception of the Islands of Bali and Lombok, where the people are 
Hindus who have resisted the invasion of Islam. Mohammedanism came to the 
islands directly from Arabia as early as the 11th century and in a brief space 
of time had influenced North Sumatra and the entire island of Java. Muslims 
look upon Java as their most perfect work in conversion, for practically all of 
its 38 millions of people to-day call themselves Muslims. There is a special steam- 
ship line operating between Batavia and Jedda, which each year carries thousands 
of Muslim pilgrims from the Netherlands Indies to Mecca. Animism is still 
in the background of all the religious groups, including even those who have 
been recently converted to Christianity. The Chinese, for the most part have 
erected their own temples. Their popular religion is closely associated with 
their burial ground, so that when the Chinese immigrate to the Netherlands 
Indies and leave the country of the spirits of their ancestors, their tendency is 
to cast off all religion. This opens the way among them for Christianity to 
replace the old faith with something new. 
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IV. The island of Java was the first of the group to be developed by the 
Dutch, and, as Bishop Oldham remarked recently, looks like a finished product. 
He meant by this that the island had all been surveyed, mapped, connected by 
roads and railroads, is completely under cultivation and has a system of laws 
which extends over the entire island. Sumatra was first developed along its 
west coast. On the east coast, smaller cities, at or near the mouths of the great 
rivers, an occasional plantation center, and government residencies form the 
major part of modern development. In Borneo, the northern part is under the 
control or protection of the English, but the largest part of the island is included 
in the Netherlands Indies. Only the coast has been developed. The influences 
of modern life have penetrated only some of the main rivers. On the other 
hand, the Amboanese, the Papuans, and the Timorese have been almost entirely 
Christianized. 

V. All the islands of this vast archipelago have abundant natural resources. 
The soil and the climate are never failing in the production of food, and the 
streams swarm with food fish. The modern planters and cultivators have supple- 
mented these natural resources by the laying out of enormous plantations for 
growing rubber, coconuts, oil palm, tea, coffee, sugar cane, tobacco and cinchona. 
The production is practically never interrupted. The rainfall is abundant and 
no droughts occur. Even though the islands are volcanic they are not disturbed 
by serious earthquakes. Java has been called the Garden of the East. As for 
natural beauty, all the islands have mountains, including extinct and active vol- 
canoes, inland lakes and rivers, with broad fertile valleys. In addition to the 
cultivated products of the soil, there are in the Netherlands Indies some of the 
world’s greatest oil deposits, gold, silver, tin, coal—all of which means that 
these islands constitute one of the most productive and richest spots in the world. 

VI. The Dutch plan of colonial government for the Netherlands Indies 
varies and is so complicated that no attempt will be made to comment upon it. 
Generally speaking, it would be safe to say that thus far the Dutch have been 
more concerned in the development of the economic resources of the archipelago 
‘for the benefit of the Hollanders than for the mutual benefit of the native 
peoples and themselves. No attempt has been made to return a fair proportion 
of the accumulated wealth to the natives. It is only fair to say that in the last 
twenty years the Dutch government has come to see that the best future develop- 
ment of the islands is wrapped up in the welfare and development of the millions 
of native people. On the large estates a system of contract labor is still in force. 
In Sumatra, this labor is recruited from Java, and in some parts of Borneo there 
are systems of forced labor. Recently there have been open uprisings of the 
natives against Dutch rule. They are commonly known in these parts as “Com- 
munist Uprisings,” and are reported to be the result of outsiders. Others report 
that they are due to a recent revival of Mohammedan fanaticism. Some of the 
seditious literature finds its way into the islands through pilgrims who have been 
to Mecca. It is customary to trace most of these influences to Soviet Russia. 
Some of the uprisings in recent months have been rather serious, but the full 
story has never been given to the outside world. One is inclined to believe that 
it is the beginning of a reaction on the part of the educated native classes and 
those who have had experience with the outside world against some of the 
dominating, imperialistic methods of the Dutch government. Indeed, the leaders 
who have been arrested have so testified. 

VII. Linguistically, it is almost impossible to generalize. Among the natives, 
there are in Sumatra at least four major language groups, Battak, with several 
dialects, Achinese, with several dialects, Manangkarabau, and Malay which is 
used by the natives of southern Sumatra. These four language groups are 
distinct. The native people of these different groups cannot understand one 
another, which is equally true of those speaking the dialects of any one group. 
In Java, among the natives, there are two major languages, Javanese and Sun- 
danese. There are separate languages spoken by the native peoples of Bali 
Madura, Celebes, New Guinea, Borneo, and many of the smaller islands. 

The Chinese have immigrated from various parts of south China, and repro- 
duce here their home languages and dialects. There has been no attempt on the 
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part of the Chinese to settle by language groups in the islands, and con- 
sequently in every community where Chinese immigrants are to be found, there 
may be a half dozen Chinese dialects represented. 

Increasingly, Malay is becoming the lingua franca among the native popula- 
tions, and the government is encouraging this by making it the medium of 
instruction in all the native schools. The Chinese are learning Malay for busi- 
ness purposes. The language situation is further complicated by the fact that 
the government has had no policy and as yet has no clear judgment on the 
teaching of Dutch universally in the schools of the islands. Schools with Dutch 
as the medium of instruction are established only when there is a demand for 
them from the community. This demand has come chiefly from those who 
wished their sons educated for government service. Among the Chinese there 
has been a demand for schools with English as the medium of instruction. It 
will be seen that the language problem, as affecting education and the develop- 
ment of literature, so necessary to the growth of the Christian movement, is an 
exceedingly complex one. 

VIII. Culturally, it must be kept in mind, that the native people of these 
islands are exceedingly primitive, as is evidenced by their manner of living, their 
food, their tribal customs, their animistic beliefs, and the absence among most of 
the islands of any written language or literature. The exception is the Javanese, 
who from the earliest days had a written language and have developed an 
indigenous literature. A noticeable characteristic is the lack of arts and crafts 
as an expression of native culture. The best known articles are batik cloth, brass 
utensils, baskets, ornaments, and mats made from grass, carved bone and caribou 
horn ornaments, and knives and spears used for war, hunting, and domestic 
purposes. 


Our Missionary CoNnTAcTS 
I. The Present Situation 


1. The Netherlands Indies Mission Conference includes South Sumatra, the 
island of Java, the island of Banka, lying off the coast of South Sumatra, and 
West Borneo. There is one missionary family at Palembang, in South Sumatra; 
one missionary family in Batavia, at the eastern end of Java; two missionary 
families and two missionary representatives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at Buitenzorg, thirty-five miles from Batavia. Twelve miles in the 
mountains above Buitenzorg, at Tjisaroea, there are one missionary family and a 
trained nurse. There is also one missionary family in West Borneo. From 
this Mission Conference there are two missionary families and two representa- 
tives of the Society on furlough, and Dr. Bittner from Tjisaroea is soon to take 
his furlough. (He is now in this country.) 

2. The North Sumatra Mission Conference occupies the territory granted 
to us by government along the eastern coast of Sumatra, extending from 70 
miles north of Medan southward for 400 miles, and inland to an average width 
of 60 miles. In this territory we have two missionary families and one single 
woman missionary of the Board at Medan, and one missionary family at Tand- 
jong Balie. There are no representatives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in North Sumatra. 

3. In the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, there are four Asiatic 
members—two Battaks from Sumatra and two Chinese, one of whom is Hokien 
and the other Foochow. The only Malay member the Conference ever had, a 
Sundanese, was dropped in 1926 because he could not pass the examination in 
the course of study. In addition, there are twenty-seven Asiatics who are 
supplies, ten of whom are Chinese. Most of these men are pastor-teachers, 
having charge of vernacular schools in addition to their pastoral and preaching 
work. 
iH In the North Sumatra Mission Conference, there are two Chinese and 
five Battaks, full members of Conference. There are in addition, eleven pastor- 
teachers, four of whom are Chinese—one Cantonese, two Hinghwa and one 
Hokien. Sh 

5. In the three districts of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, there 
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are four self-supporting churches, all Chinese, two in Batavia, one in Buiten- 
zorg, and the Hokien congregation in Soerabaya. In the North Sumatra Mission 
Conference, there are no churches which are entirely self-supporting. 

6. In the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, the Board of Foreign 
Missions conducts two schools for boys with English as the medium of instruc- 
tion, one in Buitenzorg with 251 pupils, one in Palembang with 143 pupils. In 
addition, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a girls’ school of 142 
pupils in Buitenzorg, with English as the medium of instruction. There are, 
besides, 19 vernacular schools, all conducted by the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The training school for preachers in this Conference is at Buitenzorg, in which 
also the North Sumatra Mission Conference now has two teachers for training. 
There are now twenty-three taking this course of study. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, in a new, well located, finely built, and excellently equipped 
building, conducts a training school in Buitenzorg with 4o pupils. The Con- 
ference Minutes show additional educational statistics giving the number of 
teachers, the average daily enrollment, property and endowment valuation, annual 
income and expenditure, and the indebtedness on the property. The English 
schools are carrying a current work indebtedness of $448, and there is an 
indebtedness of $5,200 on the training school property of the Board at Buiten- 
zorg, and of $12,888 on the property of the boys’ school, Buitenzorg. 

In the North Sumatra Mission Conference, there is a boys’ school with 
English as the medium of instruction, at Medan, with an average enrollment 
of 363. Other schools with their enrollments are as follows: Bindji, 82; Tebing 
Tingi, 33; Siantar, 17; Kisaran, 28; Tandjong, 37. The only girls’ school in the: 
North Sumatra Mission Conference is in Medan, conducted by the Board. 
There are now 103 girls enrolled. In the boys’ schools outside of Medan, a few 
girls are in attendance. A characteristic of these schools in North Sumatra is 
that they are attended by Chinese, Malays, Battaks, and a few Japanese and 
Tamils. As to indebtedness, the Medan boys’ school has an indebtedness on 
building and equipment of $25,600. There is a small debt of $800 on the Bindji 
school. The Medan church has an indebtedness of $4,000, and stands on a 
property adjacent to the school. The girls’ school in Medan is in rented quarters. 
The Tandjong Balie church has a debt of $060. 

7. The only medical work in the Netherlands Indies conducted by our 
church is the hospital of the Board at Tjisaroea, in Java. This is located in the 
hills, twelve miles from Buitenzorg, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. The 
hospital property contains four acres. There is the hospital proper with central 
administration building, with a wing for a men’s ward, and a second wing for 
a women’s ward, a home for the nurses, a doctor’s residence, a power plant, 
laundry, servants’ quarters, a school building, and a church. In addition, further 
up the hill, behind the hospital buildings, there are several bungalows which are 
used as rest houses by our missionaries. The land was donated by a wealthy 
Chinese, and in the designation it is specifically stated that the property is to be 
used for hospital purposes. The whole plant is practically new, and the build- 
ings are all in good condition, with excellent equipment, with the exception of 
the technical and surgical equipment for the operating and dressing rooms. The 
original capital investment was $40,000, and there is to-day a property debt of 
$12,000. Furthermore, there is a current debt of $9,000, making a total indebted- 
ness of $21,000. 

The hospital is located in the country in the midst of Javanese villages, all 
Mohammedan. It does not serve Buitenzorg, except our own people, and it is 
not used by the villages near at hand due to superstition and Muslim influence. 
Within the last two years, Dr. Bittner has conducted clinics, on appointed days, 
in the villages of the surrounding country, and these have been one of the most 
fruitful pieces of work undertaken bv the staff. and have brought favorable 
comment from government officials. This has slowly increased the usefulness 
of the hospital, and is helping to break down prejudice. 

At the very best, the hospital is a problem. To make it effective at all, 
there must be two doctors, one for strictly hospital service, and the other for 
itinerating dispensaries, for which added equipment will be needed. Further- 
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more, by having two doctors, is the only way that the furlough situation can 
be handled, This will be clear if the difficulties attending the securing of a 
recent furlough for Dr. Bittner are understood. There are some who doubt if 
it is necessary for us to engage in hospital work in Java, since the country is 
so thoroughly well provided for by government and Dutch Mission hospitals. 
On the other hand, one of the Dutch Mission doctors urged us to extend our 
hospital service, especially the village clinic and dispensary work. 


II. Historical Statement 


1. The entrance of the Methodist Episcopal Church into the Netherlands 
Indies is recent, as is evidenced by the following chronological table: Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in 1905; Tjisaroea in 1907; Palembang in 1908; Soerabaya in 
1909; the island of Banka in 1911. The first session of the Netherlands Indies 
Mission Conference, the territory of which had been a district of the Malaya 
Conference, was held in 1919. Our work in Medan was begun in 1906; in 
Bindji in 1912; Tebing Tinggi in 1914. North Sumatra was organized as a 
separate Mission in 1922 and as a Mission Conference in 1925. 

2. Our first missionary contacts were in Java, where the early missionaries 
gave themselves largely to school work among the Chinese. They also opened 
work in a few Javanese villages, starting Sunday preaching places. 

3. The next group of missionaries who arrived were “Contract Teachers,” 
who taught in Chinese schools maintained by Chinese committees. These were 
private schools which the Chinese organized for their own boys, and the mis- 
sionaries were employed to teach English. They taught from four to four 
and a half hours a day in these schools, and the rest of the time they were 
free to do whatever other work was assigned by the Mission. They gave little 
or no service to the Malay population. 

4. At the close of these three or five year contracts, the last one ending in 
1920, the Field Finance Committee refused to renew the contracts, especially 
since the extra funds provided by the Centenary made it possible to take on 
those missionaries who desired to remain as full time workers for the Church. 
It was not until 1920, therefore, that we can say that we were really working 
at our distinctly missionary task, with a group of full time workers. 

5. From the beginning, our relations to the older established Missions in 
this territory, principally the Missions of the Dutch churches, have not been very 
satisfactory. The misunderstanding may have begun with the refusal of a 
permit to open work in Java by the Dutch government, on the advice of the 
Dutch Missions, to Rev. William F. Oldham, some years before the coming of 
Rey. J. R. Denyes. When Denyes came, knowing that Oldham had been refused, 
on the advice of the older Missions, he went directly to the government to secure 
a permit for his work, and then told the leaders of the Dutch Missions later of 
his intentions. The Dutch missionaries evidently thought they had been ignored. 
Furthermore, our first contacts with the Rhenish Missions in Sumatra were 
unfortunate, and we have been misunderstood from the beginning by the leaders 
of this historic Mission. 

6. As a Church, we have never been related to the Missions Consulate. 
This is a Committee, with a Secretary, organized by the Missions at work in 
the Netherlands Indies for the purpose of representing Missions to government, 
especially in relation to schools, hospitals, and the status of missionaries of 
different nationalities before the Dutch authorities. The secretary is known as 
the Mission Consul. He is recognized by government as the official spokesman 
for the various missionary agencies in the Netherlands Indies. At the present 
time, our society is the only Mission corporation operating in the Netherlands 
Indies not now co-operating in the Mission Consulate. We have thus been 
unfortunately discredited in the eyes of the other Mission agencies, some of 
them of long and successful experience, the very people with whom we should 
be in the most hearty co-operation and from whom we should have continued 
good will. This is especially true when we are operating in a country where 
there is a foreign colonial power in control. 
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III. Significant Factors 


In reviewing our situation in the Netherlands Indies and making recom- 
mendations, the following factors must be taken into account. They are the 
dominant impressions as one studies our contacts in these islands. Even though 
the two Mission Conferences are organized separately for administrative pur- 
poses, they must be taken together in evaluating our contribution to the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

1. Our missionaries are widely scattered and are working among many 
different language and racial groups. From Medan in North Sumatra to 
Palembang, it is 600 miles by air line, with no railroad connection, and the only 
boat connection at present is by way of Singapore, three days’ journey. The 
island of Banka is reached from Singapore or Palembang, a twenty-four hours’ 
journey. Batavia is a twenty-four hours’ boat journey or twenty-four hours’ 
rail and ferry journey from Palembang. From Batavia to Soerabaya is 500 
miles, taking one and one-half days’ railroad journey, since there is no night 
travel by rail in Java. The boat connection from Java to Borneo is from 
Batavia or Soerabaya, about three days’ journey. From Singapore the journey 
to West Borneo takes three days. Over this immense territory we have placed 
eight missionary families, two unmarried women, and two representatives of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

2. In comparison with other missionary societies at work in this territory, 
we are a very small body. Among the Battaks of West Sumatra, the Rhenish 
Mission, after sixty years service, has now thirty ordained missionaries, ten 
sisters, and eleven lay missionaries, a force greatly reduced since the World 
War. The Dutch in North Sumatra among the Karo Battaks have five mission- 
aries in a limited territory among about one million people. In the island of 
Java alone, the eight Dutch missionary societies have a total of about 100 mis- 
sionaries, including ordained men, doctors, teachers, and nurses. The Dutch 
societies also have work in most of the other islands of the Netherlands Indies. 
Everywhere we find the Roman Catholics; their best work is in Borneo and 
on the west coast of Sumatra. They do no work among the Muslims, but 
emphasize especially the work among the Eurasians, among the Dyaks in Borneo, 
and among the Chinese in West Sumatra. They have built up their work 
among the Eurasians pretty largely by caring for the illegitimate offsprings of 
the union of Europeans and Asiatics. 

3. Our widely scattered stations, inadequate force, and health conditions in 
the past have produced a changing personnel, as will be readily seen by review- 
ing the history of either of our Mission Conferences. Men have been moved 
from Java to Borneo and to Sumatra, and from Sumatra to Borneo and to 
Java, remaining at their posts at the best only several years. There are, of 
course, some notable exceptions, but by and large the itinerating system in such 
a varied field has meant loss of energy, lack of permanent contracts, embarrass- 
ment with government, and no permanent foothold in hardly any community 
where we are at work. The exceptions, such as Mark Freeman’s work in Palem- 
bang, only prove the wisdom of adopting some different policy for the Islands. 
as a whole. 

4. Due to these factors of scattered forces, wide differences in racial and 
language backgrounds, with the small staff available, our Church has not made 
any significant contribution to the Christianization of these islands. Our work 
has been pretty largely with the Chinese who are an immigrant group, and while 
they are the business men of the Islands and are accumulating wealth, they are 
usually a transient population. 

5. The wide separation of our missionaries and Mission stations has made 
for individualistic development, with no common policy, and no chance of the 
several centers co-operating and building up a Christian community and creating 
a Christian social order. Furthermore, there is no evidence that a continuance 
of our present method will change these significant facts. In contrast, one is 
impressed with the work of the Rhenish Mission among the Battaks of West 
Sumatra, where, in sixty years, by concentrating their efforts among one people, 
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they have built up a Christian community of 225,000, having 50 ordained Battak 
preachers, 22 major stations, 500 out-stations, and 700 pastor-teachers. This is 
one of the greatest missionary achievements in all the world. In addition they 
have created a Christian atmosphere throughout Battakland. There has been 
developed an esprit de corps among the Christians, and there is sufficient com- 
pactness and strength in the various Christian communities to produce an 
enthusiasm for the Church, its work, its ministry, and its schools, seldom found 
in a non-Christian land. Battakland-is the only place in my journeys in Asia 
where Sunday has had the air of the Sabbath, with business closed, with few 
people working in the fields, with people well dressed, churches uniformly well 
attended, and thousands of children in Sunday school. 

6. The isolation of the missionary force is not conducive to the best spirit 
of mutual understanding among the missionaries themselves. Some of the 
men may not see other missionaries more than twice a year, once at Annual 
Conference, and once at the mid-year finance committee meetings. Furthermore, 
our missionaries are all dissatisfied with the present condition of affairs, and 
some of them are quite disheartened. ‘ 

7. It has been practically impossible to do very much in the preparation and 
distribution of a Christian literature. The material that is used must be pur- 
chased elsewhere in order to serve the various language groups throughout the 
widely scattered area. 

8. The cost of administration and travel is all out of proportion to the 
amount of work involved. 


IV. Recommendation 


After careful consideration of all the foregoing factors, it is recommended 
to the Board of Foreign Missions and to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society that our work in the Netherlands Indies be consolidated within the 
present territory of the North Sumatra Mission Conference, and possibly also 
South Sumatra, and that this be adopted by us as our one Mission in the 
Netherlands Indies. 


V. Reasons for Developing North Sumatra 


1. Government has granted us permission to work in a territory along the 
eastern border of Sumatra, extending from 70 miles north of Medan southward 
for 400 miles, and inland to an average width of 60 miles. We have an area here 
in which no other Mission is operating, and, as far as we can now see, no other 
Mission is contemplating work in this territory. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is called upon to make some contribution and put forth a special effort. 
The government will not yet give permission to work among the Achinese in 
northern Sumatra. They are the most fanatical section of Muslims under the 
Dutch flag, and some sections of their country the Dutch do not yet pretend 
to rule. 

2. East Sumatra is rich in economic possibilities. In giving concessions to 
foreign capitalists, the government secures certain sections which are open only 
‘to settlement by the native population, insuring them a place to live in if they 
wish to take up small plots of land independently. The soil and the climate, 
that give to the native an easy living, will furnish the economic resources for 
the development of communities of people who will have a margin between 
income and expenditure, which will enable them to have some of the comforts 
of life and to support their educational and religious institutions. When the 
native people are trained to understand the meaning of wealth and to save 
money they quickly become independent. In one rich section where many of 
the natives have become exceedingly rich through rubber and copra, there are 
300 automobiles owned for use on only eight miles of good road. ¢ 

3. Sumatra has no difficulty from droughts or from contrasts of climate 
which will affect crops. The soil and climate and water conditions are uniformly 
ideal for the growth of rubber, oil pal, copra, coffee, tea, tobacco, sago, cassava 
root, seisel and all tropical fruits. In addition, the east coast has mineral wealth 
in abundance. Some of the greatest ‘oil fields in the world are in this section, 
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one in the north, one in the central, and one in the south. There have been 
found, lately, large tin deposits, also gold and silver. The most productive coal 
mines in this part of the world are in Sumatra, largely on the west coast. 

4. The development of Sumatra has been delayed: 

a. Because efforts were first centered upon Java, where there is an abundant 
supply of labor. 

b. Sumatra was not conquered, except Achi and Padong. The rest of the 
country called upon the Dutch to take them over. 

c. The country has been somewhat inaccessible. The harbors had to be 
dredged; there were no fine natural harbors as in Java. There are still parts 
of Sumatra that have not been surveyed. Formerly the route to Java lay past 
the west coast of Sumatra, and the cannibals of this section delayed the Dutch 
explorers in making investigations. 

5. There is much open land in eastern Sumatra, and because of that there 
is going to be an enormous increase of population through migration all along 
the eastern coast. This population will come from Battakland and from Java. 
Battakland, in which there are now 225,000 Christians living in the neighborhood 
of Lake Toba, is an overpopulated country. Migration began eastward ten 
or fifteen years ago, and will increase. 

6. The native people of East Sumatra are still living in darkness, and 
heathen beliefs prevail. Islam is just beginning to make inroads. There is still 
time for Christianity to make headway. If we wait, Islam will secure a firm 
footing and our task will be more difficult. In the small villages off the main 
roads, containing perhaps forty families, the people will say that they are 
“Sipelebego” (spirit worshippers), except perhaps one or two out of the entire 
group who will say that they are Muslims, and it will be found that their 
knowledge of Islam is very small. 

7. Islam is active and is already making headway in this territory. 

a. According to the testimony of Dr. Bartlett, a botanist from the University 
of Michigan, who is spending his sabbatical year in northern Sumatra, when 
he was in Sumatra eight years ago, there were no Muslims in the town of 
Kisaran. It was the headquarters of the leading magic doctor among the 
Sire Now there is no such doctor there, and the town is practically entirely 
Muslim. 

b. In kompongs (native villages), deep in the jungle, one or two Muslims 
will be found. The hadjis are beginning to make trips back into the hinterland. 

c. On the main road leading from West to East Sumatra, which passes 
through Bantarpoelau, where we have a church and school, groups of thirty 
to fifty, and sometimes a hundred Battaks pass each day. When they began to 
come into this territory and applied for lodging for the night, and it was learned 
that they were Christians, they were refused shelter by the Muslims of the 
country. The Christians, upon finding this, declared that they were “Sipelebego.” 
The Muslims were then willing to take them in, knowing that if they were 
spirit worshippers there was hope of winning them to Islam. Many of the 
Battaks were won over to Islam through the pressure of necessity. Those who 
settled in the neighborhood were practically forced to become Muslims. There 
are few instances where the Battaks have been able to withstand the pressure. 
Occasionally these Battak Christians migrate in large groups and are able to 
maintain their Christianity, as for instance, in Marabau, where sixteen families 
came, fifty people in all. They have petitioned the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to come and open Christian services and a school, saying, themselves, that if 
they do not get help soon, the Sultan would put pressure upon them and they 
would be compelled to become Muslims. 

The advantage of having little groups of Christians in all of these villages 
is apparent, for immigrants the world over, torn from their traditions and their 
home associations, are free and susceptible to new religious teachings. The free- 
man Javanese, i. e., those who have served théir five years’ contract and- have 
chosen to remain and take up land which is offered to them in Sumatra, are 
more open to new religious ideas than are the people in Java. 

If we can evangelize the people as the country is being developed, we have 
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the opportunity of contributing to the moral growth of the country as it 
develops economically. If we wait until the economic development is far 
advanced, we have a double problem. 

8. Christianity has a message for the people. If we leave them to Islam, 
they will not progress morally and spiritually to any great extent. Christians 
are more conscientious than non-Christians, as is evidenced in the fact that they 
come to the missionary and to their goeroes (teachers), asking questions con- 
cerning the rightness of certain conduct. In Tandjong Balie, Mr. Eli, a Swiss 
saw-mill owner, who employs 300 workmen, and Mr. Scheideker, a Swiss shop- 
keeper, who employs a large corps of helpers, both declare that they prefer 
Christian labor to non-Christian labor. Those who employ only two or three 
do not give such good testimony. They see only the individual Christian in his 
faults. Neither Government nor Islam offers the education, the material and 
spiritual advantages which the people need. 

g. There is reason to believe that people are more likely to listen to the 
message of Christianity from an American society than from a European 
society. The American society, obviously, has no axe to grind outside of its 
missionary objectives. Methodism has a peculiar message not only to the non- 
Christians but to the Christians as well. Many of the Battaks who are called 
Christians have not yet experienced Christianity as a heart experience, without 
which they will never withstand the opposition of other Asiatic religions. 


VI. Suggested Procedure 


1. If the above recommendation commends itself to the Board and to the 
Society, it is suggested that the general principle of consolidation be adopted, 
and that the details be referred to the Resident Bishop, to the Field Finance 
Committees involved, and to the Executive Officers for such action as will best 
conserve all the interests concerned. 

2. The consent of the Resident Bishop and the Field Finance Committees 
and Field Reference Committees of the two Mission Conferences should be 
secured. A copy of the above statement has been sent to Bishop Lowe, who 
will lay the matter before the mid-year Finance Committee meetings of North 
Sumatra Mission Conference and the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. 

3. The recommendation should be brought up for consultation with the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society at the earliest possible date. 

4. Before taking final action, there should be extended conferences with 
the Missions Consulate, and possibly also with the leaders of the missionary 
corporations at work in Sumatra and Java. We should also have an understand- 
ing with all government officials involved. 

The above statement and recommendation are submitted only after con- 
siderable thought and prayer. They go forward with the conviction that by 
some such re-arrangement of our work in the Netherlands Indies we will be 
administering more wisely the funds entrusted to us, and conserving the life 
service of those who have committed themselves, and those in the future who 
will work in these Islands. We have the deep conviction that the results will 
be more permanent, and more far reaching, than can possibly be achieved 
through our present widely scattered and consequently weak impacts upon this 


field of evident and rich opportunity. 
; Ravpu E. DIrrENpDORFER, 


Corresponding Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions. 
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EXHIBIT D 


THE MISSIONARY POLICY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A CONFERENCE WITH BrsHop C. B. MircHELL, CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY R. E. 
DIFFENDORFER, AND MEMBERS OF THE FIELD FINANCE COMMITTEE 
OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT 
Mania, Aprit 6-7, 1927. 


I. Present Day Tendencies Which Affect Our Christian Work 


1. There is an increasing demand in the Philippine Islands for popular educa- 
tion. This creates an unusual opportunity for work among young people. We 
have the opportunity of preaching to them on a higher level than any missionaries 
have ever had. It also affects us by creating a critical spirit which was not pre- 
viously found. Education has given young people the capacity to evaluate our 
program, developing within them a critical tendency, though it may not necessarily 
have made their judgments reliable. 

This growth of ‘education is creating a demand for a better trained ministry, 
coming both from the young people and from the older people who have not had 
the advantages of education, but who see the advantages of it in their children. 
Because we have been unable to satisfy the intellectual demands of our young 
people who have been to school, some of them are leaving us. If they can find 
better church, some of them will go to it, but many of them will not go to any 
churc 

There is a wide difference in point of view developing between the older 
dialect-speaking people and the younger generation. They look upon moral, polit- 
ical, and religious problems differently. The young men and women of the student 
generation are looking with suspicion upon the Roman Catholic Church. The 
vast majority of male high-school and college students, and perhaps a third of 
the women students have lost confidence in Romanism, and they know no other 
religion. We have scarcely touched this student group. 

2. The increased use of the English language, especially as the medium of 
instruction in all schools, is making a difference in our churches. In the populous 
centers where the high schools and colleges are located there is a tendency to 
demand church services in English. The Filipino student is interested in hear- 
ing well-spoken English, since he desires to improve his own use of the language. 
Even more important than the use of the English language is the thought content 
of our preaching and teaching in church services. In this connection, the English 
language is important because the preacher who cannot use it is shut out from 
the material that would best help in developing his thought. 

Increased use of English on the part of the schooled group is making difficult 
the balancing of our church worship and _ services between the vernaculars and 
English. We note that where the minister is trained both in the vernacular and in 
English, he is able to satisfy this double ministry through separate services in 
both languages. 

The Harris Memorial Training School of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is engaged in training young Filipino Methodist girls for deaconess work. 
High-school graduation is required for admission, and a three-years’ course is 
given in such studies as will contribute to- their ‘usefulness as deaconesses and 
pastors’ assistants. These trained young women work under the direction of the 
pastors and receive a small stipend monthly from the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. All the instruction is given in English. The Woman's Bible Train- 
ing School at Lingayen, Pangasinan, is engaged in training young women who 
have not had high-school instruction to do the work of Bible women. Two and 
three-years’ courses are given and all instruction is in the dialect. Inasmuch as 
the young women find in their work out in the villages and barrios a growing 
demand that they shall talk English, because all the young people use that lan- 
guage, a course in English is being given in the school. Graduates of this school 
return to their homes and work as lay women among their own people. They 
receive no salary, except what aid may be given them voluntarily by the people 
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whom they serve. The graduates of these two schools are second only to the 
pastors in the efficient service they are rendering the Cause of Christ. 

3. There is a powerful tendency toward agnosticism and skepticism not only 
among the students, but among others as well. There seems to be a general 
tendency on the part of the people to lessen their loyalty to the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was evidenced, for example, in the recent crowning of the Virgin 
of Antipolo. 

The Virgin of Antipolo is 300 years old, and was brought to the Philippine 
Islands from Mexico. Because the sailors who brought her had a good voyage 
they named her, “The Virgin of Good Voyages and Peace.’ She was taken to 
the village of Antipolo, twenty miles from Manila, and a church was built for 
her. She became the most popular virgin in this part of the world. The virgin 
is a doll less than three feet high, made of a carved wooden bust supported upon 
stays. She was recently repaired, new eyes were placed in her head, she was 
repainted, and given new hair and eyebrows. The eyelashes are of dog’s hair, 
her hair is of silk, and the eyes are of glass. The virgin was carried through 
the streets of Manila, daily, during nine days of festivities and feasting. A fifty 
thousand peso crown was placed on her head, and she was clothed in a ten thou- 
sand peso dress. After the most extensive propaganda the Roman Church could 
muster, the doll was finally crowned Virgin Queen, in Manila, by the Archbishop, 
on November 9, 1926. The newspapers reported 50,000 people present, but our 
missionaries who witnessed the event say there could not have been more than 
20,000. There are 500,000 Catholics in and around Manila, and there were not 
2,000 people who paid any serious attention to the crowning of the virgin. The 
rest who were present came for the fun and festivity of the great gathering. It 
was evident that the multitude of the people are no longer interested, as they have 
been in the past, in this symbolism of the Roman Church. 

It was reported that in the town of Malolos where, formerly, there were 
six Catholic priests in one church, there are now two; formerly there were two 
convents, now there is none. This town is divided into thirty-four barios (sec- 
tions or wards), in each of which there is a little Roman Catholic chapel. Most 
of these chapels are open only once a year, due to lack of workers and resources— 
resources in both workers and friends. 

The existence of religious indifference on the part of the political and intel- 
lectual leaders of the Philippines is manifested by an increasing activity in public 
schools on Sundays. Among twenty-five governors of provinces, there were only 
two who had any interest, other than political, in the church. A survey was made 
of the religious affiliations of the members of the House of Representatives. All 
the facts were not available, but it is doubted whether there are five men in the 
legislature who are regular church attendants. 

4. There is evidence, on the other hand, of an increased interest and effec- 
tive propaganda within the Roman Catholic Church itself. 

This is being done through the establishment of schools and colleges where 
groups of young people are being trained to be loyal to the Roman Catholic 
Church. There seems, also, to be a revived missionary interest among the priests, 
for they are going, sometimes, without pay, visiting the homes of the people, 
serving them, ministering to their needs, befriending them. 

The great attractiveness of the Roman Catholic Church is more social than 
religious at the present time. The great festivals and feast days are great social 
gatherings of the people. Much of the social prestige in the Philippines, through 
the old Spanish aristocracy, rests upon the Roman Church. The upper classes, 
socially and economically, are members of the Roman Catholic Church. A power- 
ful social weapon, which is being used with increasing bitterness, is ostracism of 
the young man who becomes a member of an evangelical church. Scores of 
young men have said that if they became members of the Central Student Church 
in Manila, the girls to whom they were engaged would break their engagements, 
because of the conservatism of their Roman Catholic parents. The Filipino girl 

has no place to go if she is turned out of her home. 
The Filipino is naturally tolerant, but the increased activity of the priests 
is tightening up the whole situation and is causing persecution, as is evidenced 
by the fact that boys who join the Protestant churches are often outcasted from 
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their homes. There seems of late to be an increased bitterness in this persecu- 
tion. 

The increased activity of the Roman Church in order to meet the growing 
indifference of the people is evidenced in the following: 

a. The repair of their churches; 

b. The tremendous growth of the parochial schools, ranging from the kin- 
dergarten to college; 

c. The building of dormitories for Roman Catholic students in school centers ; 

d. The imitation of the methods of Protestants, including the establishment 
of Sunday schools; children’s societies; giving gifts at Christmas time; student 
Christmas conferences; organization for youth; boy scouts; increased lay manage- 
ment of church affairs; mutual aid societies managed by the priests; the Knights 
of Columbus; the introduction of a large number of American trained Jesuits 
and other foreign priests; the training of lay preachers who speak out on the 
plazas and who visit from house to house; the challenging of our preachers and 
pastors to meet in debate on the doctrines of the Church; the increase in the 
amount of free literature given among the people, much of it well written; and 
the publication in Manila of a daily paper. The literature is both in English 
and in the vernaculars, distributed from the churches, in the market places, and 
on the trains. 

5. Political leaders are more deferential to the Catholics than they were 
previously. This does not mean that the Church controls legislation, for the anti- 
clerics are still in the majority. But the Roman Catholic Church opposes, for 
example, the organization of public cemeteries, thereby keeping the old cemeteries 
within their own control and prohibiting the burial of those who are not Catholics. 
On the other hand, there are evidences of an increasing friendliness toward the 
Protestant movement. The Protestant program has been successful and public 
men are beginning to recognize its value. 

6. There is an increasing spirit of nationalism in the Philippine Islands. 

Nationalism is defined as the self-conscious political and cultural expression 
of the Filipino people. The growth of the nationalist spirit is believed to be one 
of the greatest blessings that ever came to the Church, because it brought our 
people into a new conception of their possibilities, both economically and culturally 
in these islands. 

The movement for political independence among the Filipinos is a factor 
to be taken into account in our Church program, because a corresponding national 
spirit is rising among our church people, manifesting itself in their desire to 
support their own churches, to lead their own churches, and to become responsible 
for the policies of the Church. The Filipino people naturally possess a spirit of 
independence and self-respect. The old Spanish culture has been a factor in 
producing this. The Spaniard is always a self-respecting gentleman, even though 
he may be poor. We find little or no begging among the Filipino people. Fur- 
thermore, there are inherent traits of independence in the Malay character which 
have been enhanced by the centuries of Spanish culture. 

Filipinos who are Protestants are taking an active part in the independence 
movement. Our influence as a Church in the Philippine Islands would be mil 
if we, either directly or indirectly, opposed the national aspirations for political 
independence. The great rank and file of the people want independence. Our 
pastors are outspoken for it. If any one of our pastors were to be out of sym- 
pathy with the nationalistic movement, he would have no influence with his people. 
Our Methodist leaders believe that no strong nation has any right to impose its 
will on a weaker people. Our Protestant Filipino preachers, teachers, laymen, 
and business men are unanimous for independence. Many of the outstanding 
leaders of the independence movement are Protestants. There is certainly no 
embarrassment for our Church in this movement, since it is becoming increasingly 
recognized that the evangelical faith furnishes ‘the only real spiritual basis for 
the establishment of democratic institutions. 

American missionaries in the Philippines suffer a sort of social ostracism 
from some Americans who are engaged in government or commercial pursuits. 
Especially is this true on the part of the American military group. The Amer- 
ican community in the Philippines, except for the missionaries, is almost unani- 
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mously in sympathy with the permanent retention of the Philippines by the 
American government, in spite of the declared policy of our government look- 
ing toward ultimate and complete independence. ‘This group, led by the American 
Chamber of Commerce, condemns the missionary group for its attitude. The 
reply of the missionaries is that they do not care what the military and com- 
mercial community may think. The presence of some foreigners in the Philip- 
pines is a silent protest against the Christian message. Many of them are living 
in this island country in sin, and their influence is opposed to the spread of the 
Gospel of Jesus. 

As nationalism grows, there is increased question being raised among Protes- 
tant Christians regarding denominationalism, and the demand is growing for a 
National Church. The more far-sighted leaders believe that there is danger 
in the nationalization of Christianity. In the extreme north of the Philippines is 
pee sect which has made a national Christ out of the historic figure of José 

izal. 

The rise of nationalism may have other effects upon the Gospel of Christ. 
There was recently called a meeting of the National Supreme Council to plan a 
national Day of Prayer. The Supreme Council is a voluntary, non-official organ- 
ization, consisting of the provincial governors, the political leaders, members of 
the national legislature, and other national leaders, brought together for the pur- 
pose of promoting national independence. Dean Bocobo, a leading member of the 
Central Methodist Church, Manila, dean of the Law School of the University of 
the Philippines, and now acting president of the University, was asked to write 
the national prayer. In it he put this paragraph, “We pray Thee, O Lord, grant 
us grace to forgive those who seek to destroy our freedom.” In its preliminary 
reading before the Supreme Council, one of the provincial governors objected, 
with some bitterness, to the inclusion of this request for the forgiveness of those 
who opposed national independence. After some discussion, the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. Quezon, called upon the author of the prayer to speak in its behalf. 
Dean Bocobo arose, and in a few words said, “Who do you think God Almighty 
is? Some one whom we can order about? We can never expect His blessing 
upon our cause unless we obey His will. He has commanded us to forgive our 
enemies.” When the vote was taken, only one vote was recorded against the 
prayer as submitted. 

7. The economic advance of the people has not kept pace with their educa- 
donal and cultural advance. 

This bears on the problem of self-support within the Church. The income 
‘of the average family is $15.00 per month. That income is not increasing as 
rapidly as the family’s demand for education, for clothing, for magazines and 
literature, for musical instruments, for good health and sanitation, and for amuse- 
ments. The margin above that which is required to supply the necessities of 
life and the actual income is growing smaller. The Church must get more money, 
or go into a period of financial retrenchment. Thus far, this narrow margin 
apparently has not affected our self-support, as indicated in the twelve percent 
increase reported at the Annual Conference in 1927. But this is a factor which 
needs to be watched. The Church may have to embark on a more extensive 
program for discovering ways and means by which the people can secure a better 
economic status. This might be brought about by the increased introduction of 
American capital, but the nationalists feel that “every dollar of American capital 
is a nail in the coffin of independence.” 


II. The Methodist Episcopal Church After, Twenty-Six Years 


1. Membership—tThe present enrollment is a little more than 66,000, forty 
per cent of whom are on the preparatory list. It is to be noted that although 
there has been a good increase in new members each year, the revision of church 
membership lists has kept the roll at a level for some time. The membership, at 
one time, greatly outnumbered the records of the various institutions which have 
charge of the religious education. This is no longer true. 

2. Religious Education eine latest Sunday-school reports show that there 
are more than 35,000 enrolled in the Sunday schools. There are 13,000 enrolled 
in the Junior Leagues and 3,500 in the Junior Church and Epworth Leagues. 
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We do not have the exact record for the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, but 
it is estimated that there are 500 who are not enrolled in other departments of 
religious education. The Daily Vacation Bible Schools, last year, enrolled 5,400. 
Add to these the number in the Training Schools and hospital, and we have a 
total of 57,400. Of course there are many duplications on the list, but it shows 
how much better we are handling the work of training the children. 

3. Self-Support—The churches paid their pastors last year a total of 62,500 
pesos. This was a gain of twelve per cent. For church purposes, they paid a 
grand total of a little more than 100,000 pesos, or a per capita on the whole mem- 
bership of 1.60 pesos. Some of the poor provinces, such as Zambales, paid less 
than a peso per member, while in Rizal Province about six pesos was the average 
in these islands. 

The Domestic Mission has been a great factor in raising the standard of 
support and the salary of the pastors. For each peso of money which came from 
America, last year, the local missionary society gave a peso and a half. In the 
districts where the societies were well organized they gave four to one. The 
total amount of appropriation money which went to pay pastors, last year, was 
almost exactly six per cent of what the pastors received. 

4. Churches and Chapels——Much as we deplore their condition, we, who have 
been here long, are made to rejoice in the better building plans. At first the 
most of our chapels were made of nipa (palm thatch). Then came cheap wood. 
Then came iron and stone buildings, and wood of the best grade. We rejoice 
that the percentage of the poorer materials is gradually decreasing. We have in 
Manila District forty-nine churches and twenty-one parsonages. Not more than 
three of the total of seventy have nipa roofs. Somewhat the same proportion 
prevails in the whole Conference with our 272 churches and ninety-one parsonages. 
In 1924, we made a careful survey of the chapels and found that one in nine was 
of light material. It is our estimate that the number is much less now. 

5. Our People—There was a time when it seemed we had little influence 
except among the poor. This is no longer true. Almost every congregation has 
one or more families that belong to the best society of the town. Governor Val- 
ensuela, of Polo, Gervasio Crespo, of Meycuayan, and the Blas and Pascual fami- 
lies of Malabon are examples of what we now find all over the Islands. 

We now find our young men in the offices of the provincial capitals, as well 
as in the City Hall and banks of Manila. Large numbers of professional men 
and women, especially teachers, nurses and doctors, are among our Protestant 
people. : 


III. Principles of Missionary Policy 


1. A Clear Evangelistic Opportunity. 

Christianity was introduced into the Philippine Islands in 1521 with the com- 
ing of Magellan and the Spanish. From that date until May, 1898, the Gospel 
was interpreted and promulgated exclusively by the friars of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. During this time, three-fourths of the population became adherents 
of the Catholic Church. The exceptions were the non-Christian tribes, and the 
fierce Mohammedan Moros of the southern islands. Previous to the uprising of 
1896, there had been brief revolts against the misrule of the friars. The first of 
these occurred in the naval arsenal at Cavite in 1872, and resulted in the summary 
execution of a Spanish officer who led the mutiny, and three Filipino priests who 
were popular among the people, together with the deportation of a number of 
yous men. “The Legacy of Obscurantism” is an unbiased historic study of this 
period. 

Immediately after the American occupation, a former missionary in India, 
Mr. A. W. Prautch, attached to the American army, opened services in the 
Plaza Goita. Previous to his work, Mother Moots, who had come with the 
Salvation Army, began ministering to the people. Shortly after, Bishop Tho- 
burn, of India, visited the Philippines. The first missionary to arrive for per- 
manent work was Dr. J. B. Rogers, of the Presbyterian Church, who is still 
in the Philippines. He was followed by Rey. T. H. Martin, the first Methodist 
missionary. : 

In coming to the Philippines, Protestant missionaries had a clear and open 
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field for preaching the evangelical message to a people who had suffered untold 
oppression and persecution in the name of religion, and who had revolted against 
the rule of the friars of the Roman Church. The American occupation guaran- 
teed to the missionary freedom to do his work, and gave religious liberty to the 
people. 

2. Our Missionary Purpose. 

In coming to the Philippine Islands, it has been our purpose to establish a 
Church which is to be the expression of the life of the Filipinos, to be maintained 
under their direction, control, and support. We have come simply as John the 
Baptists, preparing the way for the time, soon at hand, when the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Philippines shall govern its own life. Our thought has been 
that we must decrease while they increase, and our missionary policy is to be 
determined with these ends in view. 

At the present time, there are eight missionary families of our Church in 
the Philippines, and two on furlough. Of these eight, one represents the Board 
of Education, and seven represent the Board of Foreign Missions. There are, in 
addition, sixteen representatives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Of the missionaries of the Board, one is now engaged in supervising the Meth- 
odist Publishing House, in Manila, two are on the.staff of the Union Theological 
Seminary, in Manila; four are district superintendents; and one is pastor of the 
Central Student Church, and in charge of the dormitories. The Field Finance 
Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions, at the present time, consists of 
seven missionaries and five Filipinos, this policy having been inaugurated in 1927. 
The bishop has already announced his intention of nationalizing the districts as 
rapidly as possible, a policy to which the Field Finance Committee gives its hearty 
consent. s this policy continues, it will be necessary to define more clearly 
the functions of the missionary. © 

3. The Function of the Foreign Missionary. 

The proposal is that every missionary, except those who are appointed to 
specific tasks such as teaching in the Seminary, shall be freed to do evangelistic 
work, to co-operate with the Filipino district superintendents, to open up new 
work, to act as counsellors and advisers of the Filipino workers, to conduct 
Epworth League conventions and institutes, and other gatherings for the deepen- 


_ing of the spiritual life. 


Thus, the administration and direction of the present Filipino Church would 
be placed in the hands of the Filipinos.as rapidly as possible, and the missionaries 
would be used for distinctly missionary and evangelistic work, aiding the churches 
and strengthening them, and inspiring them in new fields and new types of en- 
deavor. The missionary would assist in increasing self-support, visiting the local 
churches, training lay workers, and assisting the local stewards in raising their 
budgets. With such an arrangement, the missionaries would need to take caution 
that the Filipinos actually had the responsibility for leadership, remembering that 
they are assistants. 

In the effort to secure freedom for the full exercise of responsibility and 
leadership, and for experimentation on the part of Filipino leadership, it is clear 
to us that no missionary should remain on the field who is not in sympathy with 
this expressed policy, and who could not in all good conscience throw himself 
heartily into this new type of work. 

4. Filipino Training for Filipino Leadership. 

The Union Theological Seminary of Manila is an institution in which several 
denominations are co-operating, and we recognize that it is not possible for us to be 
as free in inaugurating our policies in the Seminary as if it were a Methodiést 
institution. However, it is our conviction that additional Filipinos should be pre- 
pared for teaching places on the faculty of the seminary, and elected to its Board 
of Trustees as rapidly as possible, for the reason that the leaders of a distinctly 
Filipinized Church will never get an adequate national view-point as long as all 
of their training comes to them through the medium of Western minds. 

5. The Need for Missionaries. 

As to our future policy, it is clear that no missionaries should be sent into 
the Philippine Islands to do work which Filipinos might do as well for them- 
selves. New missionaries should be sent to the Philippines only on condition 
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that they will do the kind of work outlined above, or other specific tasks as they 
may arise. 

Our observation is that the missionaries now on the field are in most cases 
assigned to too many different tasks, due to the opportunities and responsibilities 
for service and the limitation of funds. As for instance, one man is now pastor 
of the Central Student Church, is responsible for a dormitory housing eighty 
boys, is editor of “The Philippine Observer,” is in charge of the Wesley Foun- 
dation, and is general student evangelist for the Philippine Islands. Another is 
a district superintendent, chairman of the revision of the Ilocano Bible, student 
pastor, and dormitory director in the town of Vigan. Another is district super- 
intendent, teaches in the Theological Seminary, and is corresponding secretary 
of the Field Finance Committee. Another is agent of the Methodist Publishing 
House, treasurer of the Field Finance Committee, legal adviser for the Church, 
ae in addition, is expected to (MES on Sunday and to teach a Sunday- school 
class. 

In outlining our missionary policy, it needs to be kept in mind that, by 
mutual agreement, the Methodist Episcopal Church is responsible for central and 
northern Luzon, an island territory of 40,814 square miles (about the size of the 
State of Ohio), containing three and one-half million people. In this territory, 
with the exception of three small provinces in the north, and the city of Manila, 
which is the joint responsibility of all the Churches, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is solely responsible for the work of the evangelical churches. And 
even though the responsibility in Manila is a joint one, the Methodist Church has 
seventeen out of the twenty-four evangelical preaching places in the city. In 
this field there are no problems of denominational competition, and a clear and 
definite appeal of responsibility and of opportunity to do a full and complete piece 
of work confronts us. It does not appear that we have erred on the side of over- 
expansion, and there is no need for a policy of concentration of effort as over 
against the distribution of. men and resources. 

In addition to the usual qualifications of training and character to fit him for 
the specific task to which he is assigned, the missionary must be in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Filipino people, must mingle with them, sympathize 
with them, love them, come prepared to devote his life to his work, for he does 
his best service after four or five years of residential experience. He must know 
how to get along with other missionaries, and be as generous to give other men 
credit for being as consecrated and devoted. as he is, and just as loyal to the work. 
He ought to have the modern American pedagogic view-point in teaching religion, 
and must be a true spiritual leader. It is taken for granted that no man will be 
sent who has in the bottom of his soul an atom of race prejudice. A missionary 
ought, further, to use perfect English, and, in addition, be able to learn the 
vernacular of the field in which he is to work. It would also be advantageous if 
he knew enough Spanish to use correctly the Spanish pronunciations and names 
that are common in the Philippine Islands. 


IV. The Development of the Church 


1. The Training of Leadership. 

We note with satisfaction the admission on trial, at the last meeting of the 
Annual Conference, of eighteen young Filipino preachers. Of this group, one is 
an A.B. and LL.B.; four are A.A. (Associate of Arts); seven are high-school 
graduates; and six with lower educational qualifications. All of them are men 
of marked personality, fine Christian character, and some of them are men of 
considerable preaching experience. Even though their average educational quali- 
fication is somewhat lower than in previous years, the group averaged high in 
personality, character, and experience. We note that thus far the Annual Con- 
ference has set no educational requirement for its candidates, and we feel that this 
is a matter which should be given attention at the next annual session. 

In canvassing the whole situation of self-support within the entire Con- 
ference, it was found that the trained men of the Conference are receiving at 
least 100 per cent more in self-support than the untrained, unordained men. 

At the present time, there are only ten Methodist ‘students in the Union 
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Theological Seminary at Manila. The amount of money which the Board of 
Foreign Missions is putting into the Seminary is as follows: 


Salary, rent, and allowances for one missionary................ $2,125.00 
Pare sareweewestdent Al LT. Ryan .........00. 00. c eee e ee eee 1,500.00 
Methodist Episcopal share in co-operation .................... 665.00 
pr RMNTEERIUMEOEN TET at ov b pt aeee ners esesewnseause 750.00 
ire a TURE CRM AC yi, gS sic ain vives isos sascvecicvavecscccasen 500.00 
eM RSET AU che ek be cen cv ua ces ccenveues 150.00 
TOME i US er BE Sere, Ura 
PR EIRORT ALICE ME Ss lsc scdlec ssc slieesccuveccece ... 150.00 
NCNM ie Se hihs dsl eek sales Sachs ccaesateuvsoes 150.00 

STON hos Unk oki cac cys apddsesecisverciges $6,065.00 


On this basis, the ten students in the Seminary are costing us $606.50 each 
a year in current expense, not counting interest on capital expenditure. Gener- 
ally speaking, we believe that, as far as possible, the students in the Seminary 
should have some form of self-help available. We feel that each one should be 
related to work in some local church, and we recommend that the scholarship 
funds now being paid to them be transferred to the local churches where they 
serve, and paid to the men for services rendered. We note with satisfaction the 
decision of the Field Finance Committee to provide the tuition for six additional 
students in the Seminary, providing the students themselves will furnish their 
living expenses. To date, there have been graduated fifty-two Methodist men 
from the Union Theological Seminary; six of these have died, and thirty-nine 
are still in the Methodist ministry. 

We recommend a more equitable division of the overhead expense of the 
Seminary among the participating denominations, in which case, if any of the 
present appropriation of Methodist money is released, it should be put into addi- 
tional scholarships. We rejoice in a new spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice on 
the part of the students in the Seminary, and their expressed willingness to devote 
themselves to fields of labor which are missionary in character, and which will 
call forth their largest abilities and best efforts. 

2. Recruiting for the Ministry. 

The Epworth League Institutes have been an effective means of recruiting 
men for the Christian ministry. In the recruiting of candidates for the ministry, 
it is our judgment that we should select in the early classes of the high schools 
the ablest students, and cultivate them throughout their entire high-school careers 
with a view to gaining them for the ministry. In all of our efforts to lift the 
academic standards of training and the qualifications of the ministry, and in the 
presentation of the ministry as a high calling to strong young men, we need 
increasingly to keep before the candidates that the ministry, in the last analysis, 
is a spiritual leadership. 

For the refreshment and inspiration of Conference men, it is suggested that 
some plan be worked out, whereby a two or _three-weeks’ institute and extension 
course of study and lectures may be given. For the undergraduates, our proposal 
is to bring the men to the Seminary and give them ten days or two weeks of 
intensive training. There are now forty-eight men in the undergraduate Confer- 
ence course of study. 

2 The Building of Churches and Parsonages. 


It is our conviction that the Filipino people should build their own churches 
and parsonages, and that aid should be granted from the Field Finance Committee 
only in those cases where it is absolutely necessary, in order to secure a better 
parsonage or church than otherwise would be built. Such aid should be admin- 
istered through the regular channels of the local church organization, and should 
always be accompanied by a condition which the congregation must meet in order 
to secure a suitable building for their church or parsonage. 

As to the type of church buildings, it is our conviction that we should build 
with as durable materials as possible, but care should be taken in a growing and 
expanding Church to provide for buildings which may be enlarged or remodeled. 
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We observe that it is the usual custom to build a single rectangular room which 
is used for all purposes, and it is our conviction that plans should be studied 
for the building of simple churches better adapted to the needs of our people. 
We urge the exercise of more thought and attention to the architectural plans of 
the churches, in order that they may be conducive to worship as well as suitable 
for community service. 

4. Religious Education. 

We rejoice in the program of Religious Education as outlined by the Philip- 
pine Islands Sunday School Union, especially in the attempt _to create an indige- 
nous curriculum, and in the plans for training teachers in Daily Vacation Bible 
schools, and in the promotion of family worship. There is a very grave weakness in 
plans for the teen age group. Little is being done for adolescent boys and girls, 
ranging in ages from thirteen to eighteen. The Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls 
movements hold great possibilities for the future. Our Church, generally, has 
done very little with these vital movements, and as a result they frequently slip 
into the hands of the Roman Catholics. The difficulty is that some of the Filipino 
preachers do not know English, and hence are shut out from the courses in scout- 
ing which are given only in that language. It is the plan to place a course in 
boy scouting in the Seminary next year. We urge that the Harris Memorial 
Training School provide a similar course for the training of young women to 
work with Filipino girls. 

It is also proposed that suitable and attractive bulletin boards be erected in 
front of each of our churches, especially in Manila and other cities, and that they 
be used each week to present the texts of the Wayside Pulpit. These texts can 
be rendered in the dialect, or English or both, and may be secured from the Way- 
side Pulpit office in the United States and printed at the Methodist Publishing 
House in Manila. 

5. Young People’s Work. 

We rejoice in the way the Epworth League is being used to develop the 
spiritual life of our young people, especially as an evangelistic agency for reaching 
non-Protestant youth. We find that young people who have been reared in Cath- 
olic homes, especially teachers in the schools, find it possible, and are willing, 
to enter into the activities of the Epworth League when they are unable to join 
our Church in the regular services of worship. We also note that the Epworth 
League has been a great recruiting agency for the ministry, and rejoice in the 
effectiveness of the Institutes at Cibul Springs and at Lingayen. A property 
is needed at Cibul Springs for the development of buildings and equipment for 
Epworth League institute work. Help is also needed for the erection of living 
quarters for the students. Such a center could be used as a training ground for 
our preachers, and as a general convention place, or for the holding of the Annual 
Conference sessions. 


V. The Educational Program 


1. The Public School Situation. 

With reference to the participation of the Methodist Episcopal Church in gen- 
eral education in the Philippine Islands, it has been our policy in the past not to 
create educational institutions directly under the Church, except for the training 
of our preachers and religious workers. It has been our thought that the public 
schools would provide general educational facilities for all the children and youth 
of the Philippines, and that by providing dormitories in the student centers we 
would serve our Methodist boys and girls and make contacts with non-Protestant 
students. There are in the Philippine Islands thirty-nine student centers in 
Methodist territory, ranging from 150 students in a farm school to a great student 
center like Manila, with 41,000 high school and college students. Because of the 
lack of funds, we have scarcely touched the students in our territory with dormi- 
tories and student churches. There are, at the present time, approximately 70,000 
high school and college students in the area for which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is entirely, or largely responsible. 

The student group, as a whole, has little or no confidence in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and has not yet come into contact in any vital way with Protes- 
tantism. The result is that the students are drifting, spiritually and morally. 
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Deep-seated currents of moral indifference and religious skepticism can be ob- 
served. Dean Bocobo, one of the outstanding student leaders of the Philippines, 
states that unless Protestantism greatly increases its activities among students 
it will lose its opportunity to reach these students within the next five years. 
At the present time, the students are exceedingly eager to hear our Protestant 
message. They attend our student evangelistic mass meetings in great numbers, 
and a large number of decisions are easily obtained. The danger in the situation 
is, that we shall not now aggressively take hold of our opportunity and it will drift 
beyond our reach. The need now is for one man to devote his entire time to 
student evangelistic work and the organization of student dormitories, student 
churches, and Epworth Leagues in the student centers, and to promote the pres- 
ent youth movement which was recently launched on a national scale. We also 
desperately need financial help for the continuation and expansion of the student 
dormitory program. 

At the present time, the public school system enrolls thirty-seven per cent of 
the children of school age. Because of the limited finances of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, and following the recommendations of the Monroe Com- 
mission, the Department of Public Instruction has decided to place its major 
emphasis upon elementary rather than on secondary and higher education. The 
result is, that already the appropriation for secondary education has been de- 
creased, and the appropriation for elementary instruction has been increased. 
This has given rise to the phenomenal growth of private high schools throughout 
the entire Philippines. The Roman Catholic Church was quick to see this oppor- 
tunity and is organizing a large number of private high schools in strategic cen- 
ters of population. Unless the Protestant forces awaken to this situation, it is 
quite probable that the Roman Church will preempt all the desirable locations 
for these private schools, and in the course of a few years will largely control 
the secondary education in the Philippines, as they now control the major insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

In addition to this, our Protestant Church people are now beginning to ask 
for private schools to which they can send their own children. The reasons given 
are: 

a. If they send their children to private high schools, the Catholic religion 
is forced upon them; 

b. The educated groups, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, are increas- 
ingly sending their own children to private schools. This is probably a remnant 
of Spanish influence and custom. 

As Protestants, we believe in the public schools and we will do everything 
to support and strengthen them. The only reason we propose to enter the edu- 
cational field is to supplement the public schools until they are able to take care 
of the country’s needs. We look upon the public school as our greatest ally for 
the training of citizenship in preparation for the democratic control of the gov- 
ernment by the Filipino people. When students are once enrolled in a Catholic 
school of any sort, the evangelical faith no longer has the same opportunity of 
reaching them. We not only have the opportunity to meet the demands for 
respectable education, but we have the far greater opportunity for setting stand- 
ards of education, and for surrounding education with that atmosphere which is 
conducive to character building, and which lies at the heart of our educational 
aims. 

In a certain town in the provinces, it was reported that the income from 
cabarets and drinking places was utilized by the Municipal Council for the mainte- 
nance of the public-school system. Through the leadership of a Protestant young 
man, a campaign was successfully carried on in the town against vice, and the 
cabarets were put out of business. The mayor of the town then came to this 
young Christian and said to him, “You have ruined our schools. You and your 
friends have done it!” “Very well,” said the young man, “I will organize a 
faculty and we will take care of the schools for the city in a legitimate way.” 
And he was successful in doing so. 

Dean Bocobo has said that the graduates of Silliman Institute, a Presbyterian 
educational center of high school and college grade, are well known all over the 
Philippines not only for high educational standards, but for good character 
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qualities. A Catholic school examiner says that this Institute provides the 
standard of education for the entire Philippines. 

2. In view of this situation, we suggest the following program: 

a. We reaffirm our conviction that the public school is the agency through 
which the citizenship of these Islands is to be trained for democratic participa- 
tion in the control of government. We ally ourselves with the public school 
system as furnishing the foundations of intelligent training and character build- 
ing for citizenship, and we renew our pledge that we will help to strengthen and 
purify the public school system in the Philippines. 

The inauguration of any educational policy of our own is not to be 
looked upon as an indication that we lack confidence in the public school 
system. We sincerely hope that the development of education in the Philip- 
pines will soon make it unnecessary for us to participate in the organization 
and development of private schools. 

b. Our first responsibility is to reach the 70,000 high school and college 
students enrolled in the public and private schools now operating. In order 
to do this, the following program is suggested: 

(1) We need a missionary who shall devote his full time to student 
evangelistic work and to the organization of dormitories, student Epworth 
Leagues, and student churches. 

(2) We pledge our. fullest co-operation and support of the Protestant 
Youth Movement in co-operation with the other evangelical agencies of the 
Philippines. 

(3) We need immediate financial aid for the organization of additional 
dormitories and student centers near the major student communities. 

(4) The completion of the Central Student Church project in the city 
of Manila. 

(5) For the preparation of leaders for student work, we have in process 
of development a three year course of study in Union Theological Seminary, 
designed to prepare students for this work. 

(6) In the development of our dormitory scheme, the crucial point is 
the supervision of the dormitory, and first consideration should be given 
for such leadership, whether it is missionary or Filipino, to the ability to 
manage efficiently the dormitory life of the students, organize its religious 
and social activities, and be in sympathy with the student point of view. 
Managers of dormitories need to be first-class men of college grade, well 
trained, and adequately paid. Other things being equal, Filipino dormitory 
leaders are preferred. In the present redistribution of funds by the Field 
Finance Committee, no provision has been made for the training of leadership 
for the student work. In the extension of the dormitory system, there is an’ 
immediate need for additional dormitories for girls, and we urge the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in the United States to co-operate with us in this 
matter. In the meantime, as opportunity affords, we will open up dermitories 
for girls. 

3. We note with satisfaction the action of the last Annual Conference 
in appointing an Educational Commission of nine members, laymen and 
preachers, Filipinos and Americans, with power to act in the adequate develop- 
ment of an educational program for our Church. 

4. We need a man who is a good business manager, a highly trained 
educational executive, either a Filipino or a missionary, to take charge of the 
development of this school program. His salary would have to be provided 
at the start, but ultimately we could hope to have his salary provided by the 
schools. 

5. We need a revolving fund of $5,000 in addition to the salary of the 
business manager, for the inauguration of new schools, with the understanding 
that the school would refund the money which had been advanced to it, as 
soon as it got on a paying basis. This would usually occur within two years 
after the establishment of the school. In many communities, the local people 
would provide a building for the school. The government makes certain 
additional requirements for library and laboratory equipment for which an 
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initial expenditure is necessary. For each school the initial expenditure would 
be about $600. Any kind of desks and seating equipment can be used, but 
the Bureau of Education requires a library and laboratory equipment of 
specified standards. If a reputable organization backs the new school, and 
if a long-term lease can be secured on a rented building, the government does 
not require that the school own its own property and building. All such 
private schools must conform to Bureau regulations, including the curricula, 
supervision, qualifications of the teachers, and equipment. There is complete 
freedom in the teaching of religion in the schools, providing it is carried in 
addition to the prescribed curriculum. As for Bible study, an arrangement 
has already been made whereby academic credit can be given for such study 
for its cultural value. 

6. The Union Theological Seminary of Manila. 

We reaffirm our confidence in the Union Theological Seminary and 
endorse its present appeal for $50,000 to strengthen the pre-theological college 
department. It is also our conviction that the next unit of development in 
this institution should be the creation of a high-grade educational department 
for the training of Protestant teachers for public and private schools in the 
Philippines. 


VI. Message and Methods of Evangelism 


1. The evangelistic emphasis. 

As we review the progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Phil- 
ippines, we observe that the emphasis from the beginning has been on evangelistic 
rather than on educational effort, winning men to Jesus Christ through personal 
decision and experience, and using them to build up the Church. As factors in 
this program, we have had a preaching ministry, both missionaries and Filipinos, 
and we have utilized all the methods of evangelism, pastoral visitation, revival 
meetings, mass meetings, outdoor meetings, and the distribution of Christian 
literature. At first, we weré able to meet the situation arising out of the revul- 
sion against the tyranny of the Roman Church immediately following the Ameri- 
can occupation. The situation which was then met influenced the type of message 
that was used by our preachers. The reason for the early success and unusual 
acceptance of the Protestant message was the terrific abuses which the people 
had suffered under the Catholic yoke. In the early days, these abuses were 
so manifest and the revulsion so pronounced that all that was needed was the 
preaching of a positive personal message, setting forth the basis of a vital rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ. We now have growing up in the Philippines, a generation 
of people who have forgotten the abuses which their forefathers suffered, and 
who do not understand that in its essentials, the Roman Church has not changed. 
For this present generation there is needed the preaching of the positive and 
constructive position of the evangelical faith, and the opposing of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church with a positive statement of Protestant beliefs. There 
is needed to-day among our preachers, our teachers, and our laymen, a clear 
understanding of the fundamental teachings of their faith, particularly as 
related to Church history and the development of Christian doctrine. In making 
this statement, we are not recommending the use of controversy and polemics, 
for our primary purpose in the Philippines is ever the preaching of the power 
of Jesus Christ to save men and the world from sin. 

2. Social Teaching and Organization. 

Due to the special circumstances surrounding the establishment of our 
Church, and the demands for preaching in the situation which we found, the 
social teachings of Jesus have not been thus far any very great factor in our 
teaching and preaching program. The indirect social impact of our preaching 
has been tremendous. One of the marks of a Protestant Christian is that he 
does not go to the cockpit, he does not gamble, he has better marriage relations, 
he does not drink, and he has a good home life. Furthermore, his business 
relations are generally on a plane of honesty and reliability. Our people have 
come to understand that there must be a vital relationship between their creed 
and their character. The weakness lies in the fact that this impact has been 
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individual and personal. Here and there a movement is developing to go further 
than merely stay away from the gambling and brutality of the cockpit, that is, 
to knock the cockpits out of the community. What is needed at this juncture 
is a forceful preaching of the social principles of Jesus. We rejoice in the 
provision now being made in the Seminary for an adequate study of the social 
implications of the Christian message, especially as it applies to the Philippines. 

An organized and effective agency is needed among the Evangelical 
Churches in the Philippines to inaugurate and support movements for social 
reform. While the churches as a whole are on the right side in these issues, 
there is no active organization to meet emergencies and act for the Church 
quickly, whenever necessary. One or two splendid opportunities have been 
missed to impress the mind of the churches upon the community because no 
such organization existed. 

3. We reiterate our position as stated in preceding paragraphs regarding 
the need for student evangelism. 

4. We also reaffirm here our position that, as rapidly as possible, mission- 
aries should be released from administrative duties in order that they may par- 
ticipate in the work of direct evangelism. 

5. We desire to state that no special evangelists, and no special agents or 
missionaries doing evangelistic work in the provinces can take the place of 
pastoral evangelism in every parish as a regular and normal part of our Church 
program, and we note with gratitude the efforts now being made through the 
enlistment of laymen for evangelism, for the distribution of Scriptures, for. 
the establishment of the family altar, and in the Win-One campaign. 


VII. Christian Literature 


1. The production and distribution of literature as an evangelistic agency 
has been neglected in the Philippine Islands. Hymnals have been produced in 
the dialects, translations of Sunday-school lessons have been provided, Church 
papers are being published in the dialects and in English (The Philippine 
Observer) ; the catechism, an abbreviated Methodist Discipline, and a few books 
and pamphlets on Protestant doctrine published. We haye co-operated with the 
American Bible Society in the distribution of Bibles in the vernaculars. 

2. We rejoice in the organization through the Evangelical Union of a 
Christian Literature and Tract Society, and pledge our co-operation to it. 

3. For the restatement of our Protestant position, we need a series of well 
written, attractively printed pamphlets, chiefly for use among the students. 
Possibly the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America may have some 
material prepared for Catholic countries which could be used, either in English 
or in Spanish. 

4. We are agreed that there is need for an interdenominational, Protestant 
Church paper in English which will serve all the Protestant constituency in the 
Philippines. This, probably, will be promoted by the Evangelical Union which 
already has a committee at work. 

5. The Philippine Observer, which has a normal circulation of 5,000, serves 
the student groups. It is fundamentally a magazine of moral reform and 
spiritual development. 

There should be assigned to some person or persons the responsibility of 
sending to the Board of Foreign Missions news items and stories regarding the 
work and situation in the Philippines. 

6. We believe in the vernacular papers as a method of keeping in touch 
with our growing constituency who read the vernacular. We regret that the 
papers in the vernacular have insufficient subsidy and therefore cannot function 
effectively. The Field Finance Committee has been unable to make any 
contribution, and as yet the Book Concern in America makes no contribution. 
The only subsidy for these papers comes from the Publishing House in Manila. 

7. We note that the present plans of the Publishing House for the retire- 
ment of their obligations will, under normal conditions, provide a fund which 
it is agreed will be used for the production of Christian literature. This fund 
is to be one-half of the net profit of the Publishing House. The other half of 
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the fund is to be used for establishing a fund for the pensioning of Filipino, 
preachers and the education of their children. 


VIII. New Missionaries 


For the immediate carrying out of the program for our Church, which has 
been outlined, the following additional missionaries will be needed: 

1. An evangelist to give his whole time to work among students and to 
organizing their Christian life. 

2. Two additional general missionaries for work in the provinces. 

3. An educational director to superintend the organization and carrying 
out of our school program. 

4. Mature women from America may be considered for the managership 
of boys’ dormitories, or girls’ dormitories. Two of the boys’ dormitories are 
now in charge of the wives of missionaries. 


EXHIBIT E 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHINA, PRESENTED TO THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER 22, 1927 


The Committee on China was named by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions to study the situation of our missionary work in 
China and make recommendations. The Committee has endeavored to find light 
on the urgent and complex situations in China and to discover steps which 
should be taken. We have given study and thought to the report on China 
made by Secretary Diffendorfer to the July Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and to the suggestions made by him. 

1. We rejoice in the notable way in which the Chinese have taken places 
of leadership in schools, hospitals and evangelistic work throughout China as 
testified to by both bishops and missionaries. Many Chinese, unprepared for 
these heavy responsibilities, without the counsel and help of their missionary 
friends, in the face of opposition and persecution, and under conditions of 
poverty and boycott, have developed a marked sense of responsibility, devotion 
and efficiency. We pledge our loyalty to this spirit among the Chinese Chris- 
tians and urge that everywhere throughout China these gains in Chinese 
leadership and responsibility be conserved as the basis of self-control and self- 
administration in China, with every opportunity for the Chinese to express 
themselves fully with reference to ecclesiastical organization and supervision, 
rituals of worship, creedal statements and the whole outward expression of the 
Christian religion that they may be true to the genius of the Chinese people. 

2. We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign 
Missions authorize the calling of an All-China Conference of Chinese and 
provide the funds for the necessary expense up to $5,000, from the Board’s 
Emergency Fund, the Conference to be called as early as possible at some cen- 
tral point in China. There should be such preparation for this conference as 
to insure an adequate discussion of the problems now facing the Christian 
movement in China. We suggest that there be invited to this conference district 
superintendents, pastors, educators, physicians, farmers, business men, those 
in government service and other lay members, both men and women, on an 
equitable representative basis from each Annual Conference. The conference 
should be free to determine its own program and come to its own conclusions 
without the presence of foreigners. We believe this to be most urgent in order 
that the Chinese may have opportunity to discuss, among themselves, the issues 
arising out of the present National Movement and revolution, and that they 
may be clear in their judgments as to policies and program which they must 
inevitably face, and which they should be free to present unitedly to the General 
Conference of 1928. 

3. With reference to the status of our property in China, we recognize that 
any well-grounded and thoroughly-founded church in China cannot progress 
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in initiative, responsibility and self-direction unless it owns and controls its 
properties. We reaffirm our goal, long acknowledged, that the so-called Mission 
properties in China have been given by American Christians through the Board 
of Foreign Missions with the expectation that ultimately they would be under 
Chinese management and control. Our properties in China fall naturally into 
three classifications: first, the local churches together with the local parsonages 
and primary schools which are sometimes built on the same lot; second, the 
educational, hospital and other institutional properties; third, the compounds 
and the residences for missionaries. As to the procedure regarding the future 
status of these three kinds of property our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) We feel that the time has now come when we should say to the church 
in China that it is our expectation that proper legal steps will be taken by those 
having the power to transfer the local church properties to Chinese control as 
soon as some satisfactory plan can be agreed upon. We therefore urge that 
steps be taken immediately in China by our bishops and Field Finance Com- 
mittee to make recommendations on the best way in which church property 
can now be held safely and permanently in China. 

(2) We believe that the legal holding of our educational, hospital and other 
institutional property must be studied in view of developing national require- 
ments and that the transfer of each institution must be considered on its own 
merits. 

(3) Missionary compounds and residences are definitely a part of the 
provision and equipment for missionaries and should therefore be considered 
the permanent property of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4. The recent months of civil war and revolution in China have seen 
the looting, theft and destruction of church property and equipment. We 
recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions inform the State Department of 
the United States Government that it will not file any claim for indemnities . 
for these losses. The Board respectfully requests the United States Government 
not to take any action regarding losses suffered by the Board of Foreign Missions 
without previously consulting the Board. In making this recommendation, we 
recognize that the missionaries, as individuals, have the right to file with the 
United States consulates in China inventories of their personal losses and that 
their demand for reparations is wholly optional with them. 

5. We recognize that the present situation in China affords an opportunity 
for the preparation and distribution of Christian literature on a scale hitherto 
unprovided for as a part of our missionary program. We recommend that the 
Corresponding Secretaries consult other Mission Boards at work in China, with 
the hope that some plan may be inaugurated immediately for the preparation 
and distribution of scholarly and popular presentations of Christian truth to 
the Chinese people through pictures, pamphlets and books. 

6. As to the return of missionaries who have been called out of China in 
recent months, we recommend that only those missionaries should return to 
China who are acceptable to the Chinese, who are individually approved by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, are physically able to go, who keenly desire to go in 
spite of present hazardous conditions, and who, above all, are prepared in the 
light of the new situation in China to identify themselves with the Chinese 
churches and people to the limit of their ability, and we pledge ourselves to 
meet these requirements. 

7. We appeal to our churches to contribute generously, and in a spirit 
that will match the heroic sacrifice of the Chinese toward our Christian program 
in China including the return of needed missionaries, the support of our 
Chinese workers in their day of trial and opportunity, the new literature pro- 
gram, and for an evangelistic advance for which the time is now ripe. 
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EXHIBIT F 


RELATIONS WITH THE JAPAN METHODIST CHURCH 


The Japan Methodist Church was formally organized in 1907 by the union 
of the Canadian Methodist, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church congregations. A part of the original agreement 
for the organization of the Japan Methodist Church is of particular interest to 
us at this time in reviewing our relationships as a missionary organization to 


that body. 


Church Property 

“All church and parsonage property, controlled by the Annual Conferences 
of the uniting bodies at the time of the union, shall be legally held in trust for 
the sole use and benefit of the ministry and membership of the Nippon Methodist 
Kyokwai, subject to the Discipline, usage, and ministerial appointments of said 
Church; and, if sold, the proceeds shall be disposed of and used in accordance 
with the provisions of said Discipline. Property acquired in future by the said 
Nippon Methodist Kyokwai shall be held under the same regulation. 


Mission Property 

“Book Concern and school properties, missionary residences, and other con- 
nectional buildings, shall remain in charge of the several missionary organizations 
by which they were created and have been maintained, until such time as in the 
judgment of the several Missionary Boards, the Japanese Church shall be able 
to keep them in proper repair, maintain the necessary equipment, and support 
the work carried forward in said buildings. 


Finances 


“7, All funds appropriated by the Foreign Missionary Societies shall be 
administered by the foreign missionaries as directed by their several Boards; but 
the annual estimates for evangelistic work may, at the discretion of the Boards, be 
made by a joint committee of missionaries and Japanese preachers. 

“2. All funds raised in Japan by the Japanese shall be under the control of 
the Japanese Church.” 

Relation of the American and Canadian Churches to the Japanese Church. 

“7. The relation of the Churches in the United States and in Canada to the 
Methodist Church of Japan shall be co-operative, and the appropriations made 
from time to time by the several missionary organizations for work in Japan 
shall be regarded as auxiliary to the work of the Methodist Church of Japan 
(Nippon Methodist Kyokwai), and be administered accordingly. 

“2. The Japanese Methodist Church shall not be organized in the territory 
of the United States nor of Canada; nor shall there remain any organization 
of either of the three uniting churches in Japan, except (1) such auxiliary 
agencies and legal persons or corporations as may be needed to hold the properties 
and maintain schools or benevolent institutions established by their respective 
Missionary Societies; and (2) such new associations as may be found necessary 
in the work of co-operative evangelism for the upbuilding of the Methodist 
Church in Japan. 

“But this rule shall never be so construed as to exclude or embarrass the 
operations of either of the uniting churches in what is now the territory of Korea. 

“3. The Commissioners will recommend to their respective General Con- 
ferences, at the next ensuing session of each, such legislation as will allow to 
Japanese preachers doing missionary work among their fellow-countrymen in 
co-operation with our churches in the territory of the United States or Canada, 
corresponding privileges to those granted to foreign missionaries in the Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Church of Japan, under the terms of this Basis 
of Union. 

“Further they will recommend the adoption of a reciprocal arrangement under 
which transfers of ministers and members may be effected between the Church 
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of Japan and the American Churches which are parties to this union, under such 
conditions and terms as may be agreed upon by the several General Conferences 
concerned.” : 

Relation of Foreign Missionaries to the Nippon Methodist Kyokwai. : 

“rt. The supreme and only reason for the presence of Methodist missionaries 
in Japan, is to aid in bringing Japan to Christ at the earliest possible day. In 
order to carry out this purpose, the Methodist Churches of the United States 
and of Canada must continue to bear their part of the burden which rests upon 
the Methodist Church of Japan, and continue to send foreign missionaries to 
Japan, under the three Boards of Missions taking part in this Union, in such 
numbers and for such periods as may by these Boards be deemed necessary for 
the accomplishment of the object above stated. These missionaries shall hold 
their Conference relation in their home Conferences and shall be supported wholly 
by their respective Boards of Missions until recalled. 

“2 Tn recognition of this aid from the American Churches, and of his 
services to the Church in Japan, every such missionary shall be entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of membership in the Annual Conference to which 
his work for the preceding year has been related, except on questions in which 
the character or Conference relation of Japanese preachers are involved. 

“3 All foreign missionaries shall continue their present assignments until 
otherwise appointed by arrangement of the missionary authorities of their 
respective churches.” 

From this agreement it will be observed that when the United Church was. 
organized in Japan, the Japanese Churches, that is, property, congregations and 
ministers, were included in the union, but that the Book Concern, all school 
properties, missionary residences and other connectional buildings were left in 
charge of the several missionary organizations. It will also be observed that the 
missionaries of the three co-operating Mission Boards were to remain under the 
supervision and appointment of their respective ecclesiastical leaders, and their 
Conference relations were to be officially in their home Conferences, but that they 
were to have the rights and privileges of membership in the Japan Methodist 
Church Annual Conferences, except on questions in which the character or Con- 
ference relation of Japanese preachers is involved. This arrangement was satis- 
factory to all concerned, was the best possible plan to satisfy all the interests 
involved when the Church was set up. Through all these years it has been 
productive of the finest kind of co-operation between the Japan Methodist Church 
and our missionary agencies. 


GROWTH OF THE JAPAN MeEtTHopIst CHURCH 


During the past ten years, the Japan Methodist Church has made rapid 
strides. In the year 1918, there were only 31 self-supporting churches, but now 
we can count 90 of them, which means an increase of 60 churches more, or 200 
per cent. In the same year, the total membership was 13,832, but now it has 
reached as many as even 30,088, which plainly shows an increase of more than 100 
per cent. The Sunday-school enrollment then was 38,108, but now 42,311. The 
total giving of our church members in that year was 98,844 yen, but during the 
last fiscal year, ending March 31, 1927, they gave as much as 335,161 yen. To-day, 
as far as the total membership and the number of self-supporting churches are 
concerned, the Japan Methodist Church far exceeds those of both the Congrega- 
tional and the Episcopal Churches. : 


ForeicGN MissIoONARIES IN JAPAN 


. In Tokyo, on May 30 and 31, 1927, there was held a Joint Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal missionaries and representatives of the Japan Methodist 
Church at which time, in addition to surveys of the educational and evangelistic 
work, there was extended discussion of the relation of missionaries to the Japan 
Methodist Church. The Discipline of our Church, paragraph 422, recognizes a 
dual relationship for our missionaries in Japan and authorizes the organization 
of the Japan Mission Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which Council 
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elects and sends one of its members to the General Conference where he is 
accorded the privilege of sitting with Committees and has the right to speak 
when questions relating to the work in Japan are discussed. 

In the Joint Conference at Tokyo, the Rev. H. Hirata spoke of the contribu- 
tion which the missionaries might make in Japan in future years, interpreting the 
thought and judgment of the Japanese on this important matter. Among other 
things Dr. Hirata said: 

“1. The missionaries can do worthy and effective work among students and 
young people by their personal contacts with them in the missionary residences, 
by studying the Bible together, by giving some English lessons, and by furnishing 
occasional social hours. The Japanese young people seem to take great interest 
in these things and are easily attracted by them. A very large number of those 
now engaged in the ministerial and educational work of our Church are some 
of the most worthy products of these missionary efforts. 

“2. Social Welfare Work is another field in which the missionaries can 
render most telling service. Social work is but another side of evangelistic 
work. Throughout Japan, work of this nature is being carried on by Christians 
in nearly 260 different places, the kindergartens not counted. Aid to the poor, 
schools for the dumb and blind, dispensaries, day nurseries and the like are of 
this nature. Though necessary and important as they are, the Dendo Kyoku of 
the Japan Methodist Church, with its limited resources, can not attempt to do 
any of this social welfare work. 

. The evangelistic work in the rural districts is another service that 
loudly ‘calls for missionaries. Recently various problems in the rural districts 
have been vigorously discussed and agitated, but chiefly about the economic 
phases, and the evangelistic side seems to be almost entirely overlooked. The 
rural districts are the sure basis of the national existence, and they must be 
evangelized. 

“4. Those parts of the country thus far unreached with the Gospel message 
need to be evangelized. There are cities with fifty or sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and suburban towns with ten thousand or more inhabitants around the 
great cities, where no Christian work of any kind is being done. Opportunities 
in those places are great for missionaries. 

“s. The fifth problem is the proposition to transfer a few churches to the 
missionaries. There are a few churches in hard pressed conditions. Though 
the land and the church buildings are properly owned by us, yet the Dendo Kyoku 
has no money even for necessary repairs. Should the missionaries take them 
into their own hands, and make good use of them for the evangelistic, kinder- 
garten and the like work, the results would be magnificent. 

“6. We would humbly, yet most earnestly, tender our most sincere request 
to the authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church speedily to increase their 
missionary forces in Japan. Both the Southern and the Canadian Missions, co- 
operating with the Japan Methodist Church, are quite aggressive in their activ- 
ities, as we all know. They seem to be willing to put in more workers and more 
money, and thus they are making notable contributions to the Kingdom in Japan. 
The conditions in Japan at present are very different from those of ten years 
ago. The thoughts of our people regarding many foreign countries have been 
greatly enlightened and have made wonderful progress. We sincerely pray and 
trust that the Methodist Episcopal Church will rise up to seize the great and 
unprecedented opportunities for the Christianization of Japan and stand side by 
side with us in winning Japan for Christ, and make our young Church yet 
stronger in the coming ten years.” 


Co-OPERATION AND AID 


In the same Conference, Bishop Uzaki spoke at length on the relation of 
missionaries to the Japan Methodist Church. A portion of his address will be 
read with the keenest interest. 

“The relation of the churches in the United States and Canada to the Meth- 
odist Church of Japan should be co-operation. I dwell upon that word— 
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co-operation. The relation of the foreign missionaries to the Nippon Methodist 
Church is as follows: The supreme and only reason for the presence of Meth- 
odist missionaries in Japan is to aid in bringing Japan to Christ at the earliest 
possible date. Here I dwell upon the word aid. That is the gist of my talk. If 
you forget everything else, do not forget these two words: Co-operation and aid. 

“Close co-operation between Japanese and missionaries on a basis of 
equality will help more than anything else to increase sympathy and co-operation 
with them. I say on the basis of equality. We like this word—especially the 
Anglo-Saxon people. We must always understand each other’s footing in order 
to understand each other’s policies under this close co-operation. The Japanese 
should understand the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon people, and the Anglo-Saxon 
should understand the psychology of the sensitive Japanese people. Both peoples, 
as you know very well, have a peculiar national pride. This is characteristic of 
both Americans and Japanese. They are two ambitious nations on both sides 
of the Pacific. : 

“Dr. Henry van Dyke voiced the sentiment of both peoples when he said 
on his tour through the Orient some years ago, ‘There is a great deal of thought 
about a war between America and Japan, because these two nations are young and 
ambitious.’ So there might also be a war of feeling or conflict between mis- 
sionaries and the Japan Church. I use the word very carefully. The latter might 
not desire missionary cofitrol or missionary domination, while the former does 
not want to occupy any secondary place on the field. These are very delicate 
points. We must understand’ each other. We want to co-operate by brotherly 
consultation. We Japanese like the word ‘consultation. If you carry on your 
work on this basis there will be no difficulty. Consultation on time, on everything, 
on everybody. We should avoid by all means the spirit of domination. We stand 
on equal footing. We should go on hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God, Japan keeping in the background racial and 
national prejudice if there is any, trying to make voluntary concessions in non- 
essential matters. You never lose anything if you make a willing concession in 
small, minor matters, but you rather gain. Be tactful in matters of custom and the 
traditions of the people. The Japan Church must give the foreign workers a free 
rein. I mean, give them freedom. Don’t interfere with their own business. 
Matters concerning missionary work should be left entirely in the hands of mis- 
sionaries. Recognize always the initiative of the missionaries. They have given 
us suggestions, they have fine plans, they want to work with us, so we must 
appreciate their initiative. On the other hand, foreign workers should not inter- 
fere with interior matters of self-supporting independent churches. The foreign 
missionary serves the Japanese Church better by becoming a spiritual leader rather 
than a leader in church administration. 

“Dr. Davis, one of the pioneer missionaries of the American Board, said some 
fifteen years ago at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Protestant Church in Japan, ‘The foreign missionaries should not be 
directors, organizers, commanders. We must work together with others. We 
must work together harmoniously, with one mind and one accord, supplementing 
each other in the sphere of activities where we are assigned. 

“T should like to recommend some sure ways of success for the missionary. 
First, I would suggest closer fellowship with the Japanese—a very simple thing 
but very hard. Be very friendly to the Japanese. Put your dignity—a thing 
which you prize’ highly—into your valise. Keep intimate relationship with your 
associates, pastors, evangelists, Bible workers and other Christian workers, so 
that they may forget your being a foreigner. Maintain closer, more intimate 
friendship with your Christian and non-Christian workers. This seems to be 
a secret of influence in bringing Japanese to Christ. There is no better way than 
this to start. 

“Second, always remember that you are peacemakers, not trouble-makers. 
The foreign missionaries have done a splendid service as the introducer of Japan 
to the American and Canadian people and to other foreign countries. I do not 
use any other word than ‘introducer.’ Introduce our own countries to your own 
people. When there is friction between the two countries you are the peace- 
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makers, you are chosen to make reconciliation. You are in a sense the ambassa- 
dors of peace between the two countries. Through your influence we understand 
other peoples much better. When the American-Japanese question came up I 
want to say that you did great good on behalf of Japan. You were a peace- 
maker. At the time of the last three great wars, China-Japan, Russia-Japan 
and the Japan-German war, tremendous comity work was done by the Japan 
missionaries acting as introducers of these countries. I think this piece of work 
was given to you. 

“As regards direct evangelism, I think there are at least three methods by 
which the foreign missionaries may be able to approach the Japan people. You 
have better opportunities than the Japanese workers. 

‘I. Face to face talk. All missionaries should do this kind of work—talk 
about the Gospel, talk about Christianity. In other words, do personal work. 

“2. House to house visiting. You may think it awkward to visit a Japanese 
home, but you have a better chance to get access to Japanese homes. They will 
treat you with kindness and courtesy. Hold meetings in your own homes as well 
as in their homes. If you ask one of the seekers or others who are in favor of 
Ns they will consent to hold a private Christian meeting in their own 

omes. 

“Also you might have a meeting in your own home. I call this missionary 
method the open door. Open your own doors and invite your neighbors and 
friends. They are waiting to come to your own homes, if not to the parsonage. 
They will be glad to accept your invitation. If you open your own homes for 
them you will make open-hearted Christians. I might add, have a little entertain- 
ment or refreshments. Tea served by the missionary wives at the close of a 
meeting has a tremendous influence on inquirers and friends in general. It isn’t 
necessary to go to much expense—just plain tea and wafers will do. From talking 
with Christians I learned that this little hospitality and kindness extended to 
the inquirers warmed their hearts. This of course is personal work. Even this 
seemingly small kindness will be a great opportunity for leading precious souls 
to Christ. 

“There is still ample room for the foreign missionary—at least for Methodist 
missionaries—in Japan. The door is wide open to the Methodist missionary. In 
general, you are co-operators and co-workers. You are sent here as assistants 
to the Japanese. You are expected to be the helpers of the Japanese. Your work 
should be anything and everything. You can make any choice that you like, but 
there is a great demand for your work. There should be no false modesty. You 
may do preaching, teaching, conduct Bible classes, do pastoral visiting and make 
calls if such work is required. I do not believe the missionary is sent here to 
pronounce the benediction at the close of the service. That is an old story. If 
you are able to command the language, preach. Teachers can conduct Bible 
classes in the churches, and if called for, do house to house visitation. 

“Tn this connection I want to ask your judgment as to whether you should 
be sent to pastoral work in the big churches in the city. For instance, Ginza 
church is going to put up a big church building in the city. We cannot support 
a pastor and an assistant pastor. If you appoint one missionary to that big church 
as assistant pastor it might be a good plan. There is no reason why the missionary 
should not be sent as a pastor. What I want to suggest is that if there is such 
a need your Mission should send one of your able missionaries to be a pastor of a 
Japanese church. We are ready to recommend them. 

“Always co-mingle with both Christians and non-Christians, the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie, the officials and the common people. Make no discrimina- 
tion—just get into their class and make friends. Especially become very intimate 
friends with the young people and the student class. I put emphasis on the student 
group. Get in touch with the poor and needy. Do not forget those classes. 

“Let each missionary choose a line of work that most suits him or her and 
do it in dead earnest. One missionary can’t du everything, that’s true. Just make 
a choice as to what line of work best suits you. If you find that is the exact 
work you should do just do it with your whole heart and in dead earnest, and 
we will stay back of you and appreciate your labor. 


. 
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“In closing, I_ want to tell you what official places the Methodist missionary 
may have in the Japanese church. I have little embarrassment in bringing this 
to you. What official place does the Methodist missionary occupy at the present 
time? There is one connectional officer, the chairman of the Social Welfare 
Board. This Board sends its chairman to be adviser to the Bishop; but the 
Japanese didn’t hesitate to elect a missionary to this important work. Another 
place is as auditor of the Board of Finance. Even though this is an independent 
self-supporting Church, still we ask one of you to sit with us and audit accounts 
—this as long as you help to finance the Japan Church. 

“Missionaries are also members of the General Conference Boards. Dr. 
Berry is on the Board of Education. This year, six missionaries are elected as 
delegates to the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church, two dele- 
gates from each co-operating Mission. 

“In this connection, I want to tell you something of the real situation 
throughout our connection. In the East Conference, we have district evangelists- 
at-large, that is, all missionaries who are engaged in direct evangelistic work are 
assigned to this office—District Evangelist-at-large, and use this title. They 
have freedom to travel through the district, preaching if they wish. This is true 
in Canadian and other territories in Kyushu. I hope this will be carried out, 
as it brings good results. 

“In the West Conference, however, one Mission appoints its own superin- 
tendents—we do not appoint them. They call themselves Mission Superintendents, 
though this is not to appear on their appointments. I think it may be desirable 


to equalize these differences, and if you think best we might better call all of: 


them District Evangelists-at-large. 

“We have two kinds of charges in our connection, one is the regular pastoral 
charge and missionaries are sometimes appointed pastors. Then, there are the 
missionary charges which we call the Dendo Kyoku. There are one hundred 
pastoral charges on circuits throughout the East Conference. Owing to the short- 
ness of men we depend very much on the help of the missionaries. We do not 
call them strangers or a foreign ministry—we call them our helpers and associ- 
ates. Twenty-eight charges are now in the hands of missionaries. Why can’t 
they be pastors? According to my interpretation of these pastoral charges and 
circuits, these men travel from one place to-another and look after the flock. If 
missionaries did that sort of work, as our pioneer missionaries did, they would help 
tremendously in our work. We don’t give any hindrances to this aggressive 
evangelism. That is the cry from the Japanese side. 

“Tn the West Conference, there are 90 pastoral charges on circuits. Out of 
this number 48 are missionary charges. 

“As was reported this morning, the lady missionaries are, by virtue of their 
being missionaries, eligible to membership on the quarterly boards ex officio. 

“Thus the Japan Methodist Church is giving a proper place to missionaries, 
and we always look to them as co-operators, helpers, assistants; and if I 
borrowed the title you give your good wives, missionaries are the helpers, com- 
rades and counselors. We always look to the foreign missionary that way, so 
do please go ahead and feel free to send the missionaries.” 

As the Japanese Church has grown in strength and ability and as it has 
increasingly contributed toward the support of our educational institutions, the 
original agreement with reference to the holding of educational and_ other 
property has been modified so that now our three large educational institutions in 
Japan at Hirosaki, Tokyo and Nagasaki have separate Zaidan Hojins or local, 
legal holding bodies or Boards of Trustees. All three of these institutions have 
Japanese presidents and the Boards of Trustees consist of both missionaries and 
Japanese with the latter in the majority. It was the prevailing opinion in Tokyo 
that the time has now come when we might further strengthen the influence of 
the Japan Methodist Church, if the Japan Mission Council, as an ecclesiastical 
unit, was disbanded and the missionaries sent from America supported by 
America, while holding their membership in their home Conferences, should be 
under the direction and appointment of the Japan Methodist Church goapuen 
their bishops, district superintendents and Annual Conferences. 
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Tue District SUPERINTENDENCY IN JAPAN 


The Japan Methodist Church does not have a paid district superintendency. 
One of their district superintendents, the Rev. H. O. Saijo (Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1908), is a district superintendent of the North Kyushu District, 
residing at Fukuoka. The following paragraphs concerning Mr. Saijo’s work 
show how, in his case, the plan actually works out. It is of unusual interest to 
us, as not only revealing the attitude of the pastor of one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the Japan Methodist Church, but also because two missionaries from the 
Board of Foreign Missions and two from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society are at work on his district. This district consists of five self-supporting 
churches and eleven subsidized churches. There are fourteen pastors, ten of 
whom are members of the Annual Conference. Robert Spencer has two circuits 
in the district, working out from Fukuoka, while Walter Krider has charge of a 
church, night school and kindergarten in Nagasaki, in addition to his teaching 
in Chinzei Gakuin. 

Mr. Saijo visits his churches three times a year and holds quarterly Con- 
ferences, spending a day or two in each place, sometimes holding an evening 
meeting, which is followed by the Quarterly Conference. He also has all the 
correspondence necessary to the supervision of these fourteen churches. At the 
Annual Conference, the district superintendents constitute the bishop’s cabinet 
for the appointment of the preachers. The Japanese people do not like to have 
the bishop appoint the district superintendents. They would prefer that each 
district should elect its district superintendent from among their own number 
after the local church appointments have been made in that district. 

This district superintendent always holds one and sometimes two district 
meetings during the year, and in September conducts a five day district Bible 
institute in which the South Kyushu district also joins. This Bible institute is 
attended by all pastors, Bible women, and such other of the educated members of 
the local churches who care to come. The average attendance is 70 from both 
districts, and sometimes, with special attractions, the attendance reaches 100. 
Each person pays a delegate’s fee of 2 yen, and the pastors and Bible women 
have their travelling expenses and entertainment paid. The churches take up 
an offering once a year for this Bible institute. About 400 yen is required each 
year. The district is divided into three sub-districts, with evangelistic committees 
in each of these sub-districts. Every year, at least twice, in spring and fall, 
there are special evangelistic meetings in the sub-district. A pastor is chairman 
of each of these three sub-districts and the district superintendent holds him 
responsible for the conduct of these evangelistic services, sometimes attending 
the meetings in person. The district superintendent raises, either from the 
churches or from individuals, a special fund for these evangelistic meetings, so 
that each sub-district has a little money to use to promote the meetings. Each 
sub-district has a committee on women’s work, and each year there is held a two- 
day district convention for women, with Bible lectures and a discussion of 
women’s work. 

There is also a Sunday-school committee in each sub-district. This year in 
the fall, for the first time, a teacher’s institute will be held. The Sunday-school 
board aids these teachers financially and sends special teachers and workers. Each 
Sunday school of the district contributes the first offering every month toward 
this teachers’ institute. Plans for young people’s work are more difficult because 
of the lack of funds and preoccupation of the time by young people in school and 
business. The young people’s program is the most difficult to work in Japan, 
because of the lack of time for any outside things. School not only absorbs but 
controls practically all the time of the pupils. 

This district superintendent is pastor of the Reena Church with 240 resi- 
dent members. It is self-supporting and contributes 300 yen per month for all 
purposes. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 120. There is a scarcity of 
teachers. If there could be a steady supply of trained teachers, the Sunday school 
could be larger. The district pays 200 yen a year toward the traveling expenses, 
printing, and correspondence of the district superintendent, but none of the 
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churches, except the Fukuoka Church, pay anything toward his salary. This is 
true throughout Japan. The only complaint on the part of the Fukuoka con- 
gregation is that in addition to giving the time of their pastor, they have to raise 
a large share of the district expenses as well. The pastor carries on his regular 
duties, preaching twice every Sunday. The Fukuoka Church pays 140 yen per 
month salary, one of the best churches in the Conference. They also pay a 
little more than 100 yen per month toward the bishop, missionary work, and 
superintendent’s expense. The congregation cannot understand why they should 
pay so much toward general expenses. At practically every official board meeting 
the question is raised as to their becoming independent of the Methodist organiza- 
tion so as to save this general contribution. In a measure this is a problem for 
other churches in the district. There does not seem to be a general conviction 
regarding the value of the supervision of the Church. This is especially true of 
the self-supporting churches. These objections are met by showing what the 
Methodist Church is doing and how the money is spent. There are very few 
who tithe except the pastors—perhaps only one family in the Fukuoka Church. 
Following the war the standard of living was greatly raised. With the coming 
of the financial depression in the last few years, people have not been willing 
to cut down on their living expenses and so the contributions to the church have 
suffered. 

Mr. Saijo thinks that the time must come when there will be a separate, 
paid district superintendency, and there must be more responsibility thrown upon 
the district for the evangelization and building up of the churches in new com- 
munities within the district, rather than the sending of money to a general agency: 
of the church to be spent under their direction. The reason given is that the 
general knowledge of the local people is very limited and they cannot project 
themselves inte communities beyond their immediate experience. 

The Japan Methodist Church is having great difficulty in maintaining the 
work in the widespread areas opened up and first developed by the mother 
churches from America, and Mr. Saijo thinks the Japan Methodist Church may 
have undertaken self-support too soon. There is great difficulty in financing their 
present church work, not because the Japanese do not have the money, but because 
they have never been trained to give. At the present time the three foreign mother 
churches are giving 150,000 yen a year to the Japan Methodist Church. This 
money is used for the building of parsonages and churches and is offered to local 
congregations for this purpose as soon as they become self-supporting. It is 
called “encouraging money.” 


A CENTRAL CHRISTIAN HEADQUARTERS 


An outstanding example of the processes of co-operation in Japan is found 
in the pending proposal for a Christian Headquarters Building on the most im- 
portant street in Tokyo—the Ginza. On this site the Methodist Publishing 
House, known as the Kyobunkwan, has carried forward its very important 
enterprise for many years. The Christian Literature Society in which most of 
the Missions, as well as representatives of the Japanese churches are repre- 
sented, was organized many years ago, and has already done a notable work in 
this field. The earthquake destroyed the building upon the site of the Publish- 
ing House, and changes in property conditions led to the sale of property at 
another point in the city, held by the Christian Literature Society. These two 
organizations have combined, the Publishing House transferring its equities, 
consisting chiefly of the leasehold, to the Christian Literature Society. Repre- 
sentatives of other organizations in Tokyo have come into the combination and 
the present plan calls for a building which, with the leaseholds, represent an 
investment of approximately $500,000. In this building, provisions will be made 
for offices and necessary salesrooms for the Christian Literature Society as 
now constituted and for the American Bible Society, for the national organiza- 
tions of the Young Woman’s Christian Association and the National Christian 
Council; while space will also be available for rental of offices to the various 
religious, philanthropic and reform organizations of which there are many in 
scattered locations in the city. The extraordinary value of such a movement 
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can be seen at a glance. Its most striking feature rests in the fact that one 
half of the directors of the Christian Literature Society are Japanese; that a 
large majority of the National Christian Council are Japanese, and that these, 
with the officers of other organizations and the leaders of the Japanese denomina- 
tional units, would make of this building not only a Christian Headquarters, but 
essentially a Japanese Christian Headquarters. Because of the permanent char- 
acter of the National Christian Council which has so large a representation in the 
Christian Literature Society, ultimately the building will be under the control 
of the Japanese Christians in the chief city of the Empire—Tokyo. Over half 
of the necessary amount of capital is provided for on the field through the 
agencies on the field. Substantial gifts from America will be necessary to put 
the enterprise into operation. The earnest approval of the outstanding Japanese 
leaders, and of the men from America who have closest familiarity with the 
work of the Missions and the development of the Church, is given individually 
in their own signed letters and in the action of bodies in which they are 
represented. An appeal for the necessary additional capital from this country has 
been made with the most ardent hope for favorable decision. Once established 
in the very heart of Tokyo, this Christian Headquarters Building will be the 
unifying center for the Christian life of Japan and a steadily shining beacon for 
the coming years of the Christian enterprise in that great Empire. 


Our EpucationaL INSTITUTIONS 


We are co-operating with the Japanese Methodist Church in three major 
educational institutions, Chinzei Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin and To-O-Gijiku. 

These three institutions are located—one in the south on the Island of 
Kyushu, Chinzei Gakuin; one is centrally located at Tokyo, Aoyama Gakuin; 
and the other is in North Nipon, To-O-Gijiku. 

At Aoyama, the girls’ school, formerly called Aoyama Jo Gakuin, has now 
become a department of Aoyama Gakuin under one administration with Dr. M. 
Ishizaka as the principal, and Miss Sprowles, dean of the girls’ department. 
There is a Japanese dean of the college and middle school, and Dr. Arthur Berry 
is dean of the theological school. In May of this year there was held the first 
meeting of the new Board of Trustees of the combined institution. Aoyama 
Gakuin has nearly 2,300 boys in all departments and over 1,000 girls. To-O- 
Gijiku has about 550 boys and Chinzei Gakuin an equal number. All three of 
these schools are superbly located; are practically without competition; are 
recognized by the government; have graduated men who are leaders in Japanese 
life and have vigorous alumni associations which are increasingly coming to the 
support of the institutions. 

All three of them, however, are in dire need and the financial condition of 
each one is most acute. 


To-O-Giy1ku 


At To-O-Gijiku there is an accumulated current deficit of about $3,000, with 
an added expense of the purchase of teaching equipment required by the 
government Department of Education. The physical plant of the school con- 
sists of a group of old weather-beaten buildings, scarcely suitable for stables or 
automobile storage. There is the necessity of providing some permanent funds 
to care for the inevitable yearly deficit between the receipts from fees and 
the expenditures of the schools. The Board of Trustees has set a goal of 
$250,000 for new buildings and endowment, of which amount about $75,000 is 
covered by pledges already made. Principal Sasamori is now in America seek- 
ing $100,000 among Japanese and other friends. His trip here is being financed 
by patrons of the school in Japan. Principal Sasamori at one time lived for 
twelve years in America. during the last part of which he was a traveling secre- 
tary for one of the Japanese associations. He is one of the very finest 
products of both the old and the new. of both Japan and America, a layman 
of whom the entire Japan Methodist Church is justly proud. He typifies in 
himself and in his conduct of the school a bit of the old Samurai spirit and has 
exceptional high standards in the employment of teachers, planning of curricula, 
selection of students and provision of equipment. All this the government 
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recently quickly recognized and gave To-O-Gijiku official standing. This 
recognition includes the privilege for students to take the examination for 
admission to the government high schools at the close of their fourth year 
rather than waiting until their fifth. The religious activities of the school are 
carried on with ever-growing interest. There is a Christian Association among 
the students, with Christian teachers as counselors, and the boys under their 
own management have been conducting weekly devotional services, Bible classes, 
and other exercises. 


AoyAMA GAKUIN 


Two things have hit Aoyama Gakuin in recent years. The first was the 
earthquake of 1923, which destroyed all of their big buildings. It just about 
smashed the school down to the ground. Then in 1924 came the cut in the 
appropriations from the Board of Foreign Missions, which, at the time of the 
earthquake was 54,000 yen a year for current account. Now it is 26,000 yen, a 
reduction made at a time when the school most needed our help: From the 
date of the earthquake of September 1, 1923, to the beginning of 1926, the school 
was housed in barracks, temporary buildings put up after the earthquake. These 
were low-roofed, cheaply built huts, swelteringly hot in the summer and often 
freezingly cold in the, winter and noisy when the rain beats down upon them. 
The institution had two.and a half years of this camp-meeting life. Then came 
the appeal in America for the Earthquake Fund. No one at Aoyama at the time 
of the earthquake dared to hope that in less than three years there would be 
three new splendid buildings on the compound. This amazing achievement was 
due not only to the fund raised in America at Christmas, 1923, but also to the 
construction company in Tokyo that carried out the whole rebuilding program 
at Aoyama on a high plane of generous, friendly, business relationship. 

At the beginning of 1926 three splendid new buildings had been completed. 
These buildings are three story reinforced concrete, built according to the strict 
building regulations of the city of Tokyo to be fireproof and earthquake proof. 
Due to these strict building regulations the cost of the buildings was extremely 
high, perhaps higher than in any other part of the world, very much higher than 
in other parts of Japan. One of these buildings is for the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society Girls’ School, which now has 1,000 students. It cost about 
400,000 yen. One is for the Academy (Middle School) which has 1,100 stu- 
dents. It cost, with fixtures, 370,000 yen. The third is for the college, which 
has 800 students. It cost 356,000 yen.. A college chapel was also built at a cost 
of 44,000 yen. 

The total cost of the two buildings for Aoyama Gakuin, including the college 
chapel, was 775,000 yen. In addition to this, there was an expenditure due to 
the earthquake of 153,000 yen. This was for the barracks, for the extensive 
repairs on the frame buildings, dormitories and residences, which were badly 
damaged but not destroyed by the earthquake, the necessary changes in the 
grounds due to the clearing away of the old buildings, the new arrangement of 
the grounds and other items. 

The total expenditure to date due to the earthquake is thus about 927,500 
yen. (This is exclusive of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society school 
expenditures.) The school received from the earthquake fund raised in 
America about 621,500 yen, including interest. Small amounts were received 
from other sources. There is a deficit to date of about 290,500 yen. The deficit 
on the buildings proper is about 223,000 yen. 

This deficit was due to a change in specifications for the simplest sort of 
buildings to meet the actual housing needs of this great institution by the govern- 
ment in order to make them earthquake proof. The buildings are of steel con- 
struction and re-enforced concrete. They are adequate but in no way luxurious 
or wasteful. They are now filled to capacity. In order to carry this deficit, 
the institution must use the income from the only endowment it has, an 
amount of money which resulted from the sale of a piece of property to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The loss of this income on their current 
account, together with our decrease in our appropriations in 1924, is creating a 
yearly deficit which must soon be relieved or the school will go into bankruptcy. 
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The alumni have done magnificently. They have recently built a big plain 
auditorium, seating 1,800 pupils, which serves as a daily chapel building for the 
Academy students who cannot assemble in any other hall on the compound, 
The alumni are now raising the funds for a new modest library building. In 
oe the Japanese friends of the institution contribute to its annual current 
udget. 

The theological department is still left in the barracks. This department 
must soon have a permanent building. 

We shall never forget the day that we stood up in the auditorium and 
faced the 2,300 Japanese boys in their regular chapel service. All the mission- 
aries of our Church in Japan were on the platform. Bishop and Mrs. Welch 
were present. Doctor Ishizaka voiced the sentiments of the institution in 
sending through your Corresponding Secretary to America, the gratitude of the 
Japanese people for their emergency help after the earthquake and for the 
Christmas Gift that restored their college buildings. What singing, what yells, 
what enthusiasm, what devotion to their principal, were displayed on that day! 
Nor will there soon be forgotten the last day in Japan when the 3,300 boys and 
girls, students of Aoyama Gakuin, lined both sides of the walk leading out of 
the campus, singing, “God Be With You, Till We Meet Again.” 


CHINZEI GAKUIN 


The main building was destroyed by fire three years ago, and the present site 
is entirely too small for this constantly growing institution. After prolonged 
negotiations with both the city and the federal government, permission was 
given to purchase a piece of land which was formerly a military drill ground. 
This new site, a little more than three times the present site in size, has been 
purchased at a most reasonable figure. The city very much wanted this piece 
of ground and used every possible means to get it, but the federal govern- 
ment finally sold it to Chinzei Gakuin, having been given assurance that it 
was to be occupied with an institution worthy of the location and the city. Thus 
far we have been unable to give any money to this most pressing educational 
need in all our mission fields. This has created a situation in Nagasaki, and 
indeed throughout the whole Island of Kyushu, which threatens the very exist- 
ence of Chinzei Gakuin, our influence as a church, and the standing of our 
Christian leaders in the community. The Japanese have agreed to raise a yen for 
every dollar which we contribute. Eighty-six thousand dollars is needed as our 
share for the building and equipment of the first unit. Already about $45,000 
has been given by friends of the institution in America and the balance is 
earnestly desired at an early date. When this fund is complete and the new 
building is finished, the school can move over from its present temporary 
quarters on the old site, and as opportunity offers the old land may be sold to 
provide permanent funds and one or two additional buildings for the school’s 
requirements. 

It may be said regarding all three of these schools that when the above 
programs have been carried out, our American obligation for the development 
of the physical properties of these institutions will have been satisfied. We 
commend the Japanese schools to the prayers and liberal support of our 
American Methodists. 


Facinc THE UNFINISHED TASK IN JAPAN 


Those who have read Doctor Reischauer’s scholarly and illuminating volume 
on The Task in Japan, realize that the whole Christian undertaking in Japan 
must be reviewed in the light of experience, the growth of the work itself, the 
change in the intellectual, social and physical conditions of the country, the 
progress of religious ideas and of national feeling and aspiration; all these, 
and other items are occasioning the call for a re-study and re-appraisal both of 
our objectives and of our schemes, in order that they may meet in some more 
generally satisfactory way the demands of God and of the time. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, under the caption “Facing the Unfinished Task,” in 
a recent issue of the Japan Christian Quarterly, defines the Christian task, 
recounts how much has already been accomplished in Japan; what yet remains 
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to be done and what part of this unfinished portion rightfully falls to the foreign 
missionary. 

After defining the Christian task as he sees it, Bishop Welch asks, “How 
much has been done in Japan toward the accomplishment of this bold and stag- 
gering undertaking?” His answer is significant. 

“Much, very much. To begin with, a church has been created, relatively 
small in numbers but steadily growing. It is somewhat over sixty years since 
Protestant Christianity made its first effective beginnings in the Sunrise King- 
dom. At the end of twenty years there were but 5,000 members; at the end of 
the second twenty there were 40,000; and after another twenty, 130,000. To be 
sure, the increase of population in Japan in a single year is five times the 
entire membership of the Protestant churches, so that there are far more 
non-Christians in this country now than when we began; yet the percentage of 
Christians has been gradually improving. In the last forty years the ordained 
ministers have increased from fifty to a thousand; the self-supporting churches 
from fourteen to three hundred; the total contributions for church purposes from 
10,000 yen to 1,730,000 yen. To dwell for another sentence in the realm of the 
statistical, there are at present 3,500 employed Protestant workers, 1,500 churches 
and 3,000 Sunday schools, a few hospitals, some scattered philanthropic agencies, 
and many schools. “In a word, a church is here, living, spreading, and 
somewhat equipped for the service it is appointed to render. It:is organized, 
officered, supplied with articles of faith, with the Scriptures in the native tongue, 
and with the beginnings of a Christian literature and a Christian hymnology, 
neither quite domesticated as yet. 

“This church is established in all sections of the country, though to some - 
extent it is exotic everywhere. That is, it is frequently composed of those who 
have moved into the community rather than of those who are firmly rooted there 
and whose families determine the community life. It is a city and town church 
rather than a rurai church, though of course preaching places are scattered out 
into the country sections. It is a middle-class church. Its members for the 
most part are students, teachers and other professional men, housewives, 
farmers, minor public officials, and shop-keepers, with a sprinkling of men of 
larger business interests. 

“Tt has developed leaders of strength, devotion, and wisdom, men of the type 
which caused one missionary to write after a critical meeting, ‘Men like that 
make one feel that the future of Christianity is safe, even if everything isn’t done 
just exactly as we think it should be.’ There is in Japan, let it be repeated, a 
Church of Christ, worthy to bear His name, competent to carry on His work. 

“But the vitality and the promise for the future of the Christian cause are 
attested more emphatically, if that may be, by the fact that to a surprising degree 
the influence of Christ reaches far beyond the borders of the visible church. 
Here, more than in most countries, are those who for one reason or another 
are not listed in the church, yet who believe in the things for which the church 
stands and are giving their lives to promoting these ends. The penetrating and 
transforming power of the Christian religion is admirably illustrated in the life 
of Japan in the past sixty years. Naturally, we must beware of identifying 
Christianity with Western civilization. The modern ways which Japan has so 
eagerly appropriated may have grown up in an atmosphere perfumed by the 
faith of Palestine, yet the fragrance is not always obvious in the product. 
Matters of dress, housing, architecture, food, pure and applied science, espe- 
cially medicine, commerce and banking, music ‘and municipal government, indus- 
try, and the rest, while they may bring from the West progressive elements which 
minister to the safety, comfort, and advancement of the people, are not of 
the essence of Christianity. Nearer to this are the developments of democracy 
in political life, the improved status of womanhood, and an interest in social 
welfare which is surely based on the Christian conception of personality. The 
temperance and purity movements are led by Christians; the effort for the 
elevation of labor has Christian men in its forefront; education is slowly coming 
under the guidance of Christian notions of character and life; international 
relations promise to be colored by Christ’s teaching of human solidarity, and a 
new vision of humanity has dawned upon those who have already been so 
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intensely devoted to family and to empire. Even the old religions are not only 
copying Christian forms and methods but are incorporating Christian elements * 
into their teaching. Buddhist priests are reading the New lestament; Buddhist 
children are found in our schools. The interpretation and the partial Christian- 
ization of ancient and broken faiths is actually under way. As evidenced by the 
testimony of Prince Tokugawa at the time of the Washington Conference, by 
the words of a representative of the Department of Education at the last 
National Christian Council, by the striking editorials in the Japan Times within 
recent months, discriminating and intelligent observers agree that much if not 
most of what has made the new Japan and given it a place of honor among 
the nations is the direct or indirect result of Christianity. 

“It is, therefore, not strange that the attitude of the government has been 
so radically changed. The Christian religion is not only tolerated, but recog- 
nized, praised, and employed for work of public benefit. The Imperial Family 
makes gifts to Christian organizations. The conservative naval authorities 
permit Christian meetings within the precincts of the Admiralty at Saseho. The 
primary school principals of Tokyo welcome and invite the assistance of 
Christian workers with their hymns and their sermons. 

“Even more significantly, the attitude of the mass of the people is altered. 
Bibles and hymn books sell freely and religious volumes find many buyers. 
Evangelistic meetings easily draw their crowds. The young in particular are 
waking up to the presence of a new spiritual power in the land. Of a large 
group of secondary school students examined last year, nine tenths come from 
Buddhist homes and only the usual half-of-one-per-cent or less from Christian 
homes. But while a fourth of them felt no certainty as to the existence of 
God, a large majority affirmed the importance of religion, one third of them 
expressed a desire to believe in Christianity, and of those who were reading any 
religious literature three times as many were studying Christian books as 
Buddhist. 

“To quote the words of Bishop Uzaki: ‘The present condition of Japan is 
hopeful for her evangelization. ‘The spiritual attitude is more favorable, the 
door for missionary work is wider open, wherever we go, than ever before, and 
those who are eager’ to listen to the glad tidings are increasing day by day.’” 


While we believe, and rejoice in the belief, that Christianity has an influence 
on the thought and life of Japan altogether beyond the proportionate number of 
enrolled Christians, yet as Bishop Welch has so well stated, we recognize that 
the evangelistic task has scarcely begun. Seventy-five per cent of the people 
are nominally Buddhist. All of the enrolled Christians together, Catholic and 
Protestant, make less than half of one per cent of the population. Many sec- 
tions of the country are little touched. Even in those sections where the Chris- 
tian Church has developed some strength, many of the social and occupational 
groups seem almost entirely outside its borders. 

Some may ask, Why not leave this task to the Japanese, our own lands are 
not yet Christianized ? 

“In Japan, unquestionably, Christianity would live if all the missionary 
support and personnel were removed to-day; it would live—but it would languish. 
The aim of the foreign missionary cannot be considered entirely accomplished 
when a church has been established, even though that church may have some 
powers of self-support and self-propagation and self-government. Why should 
the missionary have no part in the training of converts, the broadening of the 
church’s ideals and activities, the social ministry to the people which shall let the 
love of God shine like a ray from heaven into black places? Has he no contri- 
bution to make because of the generations of Christian experience which lie 
behind him? Must this infant church trace again all the weary path which 
Western churches have been compelled to follow, or profiting by their history, 
shall it come speedily to a wealthy place of vision, privilege, and service? 

“The foreign missionary everywhere is somewhat separated from the people 
by his nationality, race, habits, and financial support. And here in Japan the 
test has been more than ordinarily severe. Japan, because of the compactness 
of the country, the general use of one language with but slight differences of 
dialect, the enthusiastic national spirit, and the prevalence of education, took 
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much earlier the step to which China has just come in self-assertion and the 
insistence upon ecclesiastical as well as political independence. But here in 
Japan the question of the missionary has been met and answered. Not only 
does the missionary feel that the call of God to him has not been repealed, but 
the voice of the national church bids him stay as a brother beloved and a fel- 
low-laborer in the Lord. The voice says, ‘Our numbers are small, our leaders 
are few, our finances are inadequate, we are preoccupied with the struggle for 
completer self-support, and moreover there are things to be done which we are 
not yet prepared to do, which perhaps we cannot do for many years to come. 
You came over to help us; stay and help us still further’ This is good. In 
the rising tide of race prejudice and national self-consciousness, Christianity 
must be kept international.” 
RatpH FE. DIFFENDORFER. 
Corresponding Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions. 


EXHIBIT G 
KOREA 


A. ProposALs FoR CHURCH UNION 


The most absorbing item of interest among Methodists in Korea, to-day, 
is the proposal for the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, into a United Methodist Church of Korea. : 

At the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
June, 1926, a committee of five was appointed to confer with a similar committee 
to be appointed by the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in regard to the union of the two Churches in Korea. At the 
Conference session of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in September, 
1926, their committee of five was appointed. When the subject was mentioned 
in each Conference, enthusiasm was manifested at the prospect of union. 

The report of this Joint Committee was read and adopted at the Annual 
Corea of the Methodist Episcopal Church on June 15, 1927, at Seoul, 

orea. 

The lay electoral conference, two days later, adopted resolutions expressing 
their desire for union in Korea and the maintenance of connection with the home 
churches, with a request to the General Conference to enact such legislation as 
would make possible the fulfillment of these objects. 

The report of the Joint Committee and the memorial as adopted by the Annual 
Conference, are as follows: 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON UNION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND THE MeEtTHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, SOUTH, IN KOREA 


“Recognizing the great importance of the question under consideration and 
the great responsibility resting upon them as individuals and as a body, the 
Committee has given careful and prayerful thought and study to this matter, 
endeavoring to view the problem from every angle, in order that a satisfactory 
conclusion might be reached. Five sessions of the Committee have been held, 
December 28, 1926, March 10, and March 19, 1927, and sub-committees and 
individual members have labored with care for many hours, considering every 
item and every word of this report to be presented to the two Annual Con- 
ferences. 

“The Joint Committee, therefore, presents to the Korea Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Korea Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the following recommendations: 

“(1) That the appended Memorial be presented to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church convening in 1928 and to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, convening in 1930. 

“(2) That, pending the action of the General Conferences of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, concerning the 
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memorial to be presented to them by the two Korea Annual Conferences, and 
the consummation of a plan for the union of the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Korea, a Committee composed of three Korean preachers, three laymen and 
three missionaries be appointed by each Annual Conference, together with the 
bishops in charge of the two Korea Annual Conferences, forming a Joint Com- 
mittee of twenty members, which Joint Committee shall be authorized and 
empowered to take any and all actions which might be legally taken by the 
Annual Conferences to make uniform the work of the two Conferences, and to 
make preliminary preparations in order to aid the work of the Joint Commission 
which the General Conferences and the Annual Conferences of the two Churches 
are asked to appoint. 

“Representing the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Couren, (Signed) W. A. Noste, 
F. E. C. WitiraMs, 
Kim Cuan HEuNG, 
Kim Cuonc Woo, 
Ou Kut Sun (Absent). 


“Representing the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South, (Signed) J. L. GERDINE, 
F. K. GAMBLE, 
CuunGc CxHoon Soo, 
Sinn Konca Sook, 
jeS\ RYANG 


” 


“Seoul, Korea, March 19, 1927 


THE MEMORIAL TO BE PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METH- 
opist EprscopAL CHURCH, CONVENING IN 1928, AND TO THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE Meruopist EprscopAL CHURCH, SOUTH, 
CONVENING IN 1930. 


“Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

Under the blessing of God, the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Korea has grown and prospered 
until in the two Annual Conferences there are now 63,866 adherents, including 
28,430 baptized members and 7,193 probationers, and 228 employed preachers. 
For these results, first of all, we give thanks to the God of all grace who has so 
manifestly guided and empowered His servants who have labored in this field. 
We also record our deep gratitude to the missionaries and the Boards of Missions 
that have made possible these great accomplishments. 

“Tn presenting this memorial, we wish it clearly understood that there is 
no lack of appreciation for the work of the missionaries and the Mission Boards, 
and that there is no desire to sever the cordial relations which have existed and 
do now exist between the Church in America and the Church in Korea. It is 
our belief that for many years to come the services of the missionaries and the 
financial assistance of the Mission Boards will be needed in Korea. 

“However, there is a strong conviction among the preachers and members 
that the two Methodist Conferences in Korea should be organically united. The 
existence of two Methodist Churches in Korea calls for constant defense before 
non-Christians. It is our conviction that the many new and pressing problems 
which now confront the Kingdom of Christ in Korea can best be met and solved 
by a united, self-governing Church, and that such a Church would be the most 
powerful agency for the great work of evangelization yet to be done in this land. 

“Therefore, the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South), respectfully memorializes the General Conference: 

“t. To authorize the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to be united with the Korea Annual Conierence of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (South), and to be organized into a Korean Methodist Church, 
provided such authorization is also given by the General Conference of the 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church (South) to its Korea Annual Conference. 
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“2. To appoint a Commission to meet with a like Commission of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South), and with similar Com- 
missions from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, which Joint Commission 
shall be authorized to adopt a basis of union to call an autonomous Conference 
in Korea, and to perform such other acts as may be necessary in the organization 
of the Korean Methodist Church. 

“3. To instruct the Joint Commission, in preparing the basis of union and 
planning the organization of the Korean Methodist Church, to provide for some 
organic relationship with the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea will contribute to the United 
Church 13 districts, divided into 125 circuits; and 480 preaching places, in which 
the Koreans gave last year for pastoral support two and one half times the 
amount appropriated by the Board of Foreign Missions for the same purpose. 
There are 13,697 full members, which is five times the number of twenty years 
ago. The total giving last year was 233,000 yen (a yen is about 50 cents gold), 
which is eighteen times what it was twenty years ago. The giving from the 
Koreans is from eight per cent in the weaker groups to fifteen per cent in the 
stronger groups, based on the average: income throughout Korea which is about 
100 yen per capita. There are 146 parsonages, estimated at 75,000 yen in value, 
four-fifths of which have been given by the Korean Church. There are 480 
church buildings and prayer rooms, costing nearly a million yen, of which one- 
half has been given by the Koreans. 

The giving in the Korean Church during the last ten years is most graphi- 
cally illustrated in the following table, the amounts being in yen: 


Home and Foreign All Ministerial 

Missionary Society Benevolences Support. 
TOTO eye ee eee 801 1,175 8,725 
TOL7,, OR ORS Bene cone 931 1,231 12,555 
LOLS, Sic eee eae 1,141 1,509 16,209 
IOIO ra oe ee 1,195 2,160 18,986 
TO2O 4, cane care hee es 1,473 3,288 31,021 
LO2 Tipe en. pone tel en tie a 1,766 3,743 35,9004 
LO22 ty tact iy eee ae meee 2,401 4,889 : 47,150 
RO23 sac ee cee ae a ee 3,081 6,217 40,836 
1024 Pea eer eee 3,390 6,636 54,754 
125) othe tenes eter eta 3,496 6,735 54,390 
TO20 0 srt. eee ee 4,006 7,223 58,434 


B. Zatwan Hojins In Korea 
(Legal Holding Bodies for Property) 


For two years, the principals of our middle schools in Korea, the Pai Chai 
High School in Seoul, the Kwang Sung High School in Pyeng Yang, the Kongju 
High School and the Yeng Byen High School, the Field Finance Committee and 
the Resident Bishop have appealed to the Board for permission to organize local 
holding bodies or Boards of Trustees for the taking over of the property of 
these institutions. Heretofore, the property of these schools, according to old 
Korean law, was held by an individual for each institution. All of these insti- 
tutions in Korea need development, and the Korean alumni and friends of the 
institution, both Christian and non-Christian, are being urged to contribute to 
property, buildings and endowment. Already, some notable additions have been 
made to our institutions through the efforts of the Koreans themselves. The 
Koreans, however, feel that further advances in self-support depend on some 
clearly defined policy of holding the property in Korea, for the Koreans have no 
zeal in furnishing money for foreign institutions. The chief purpose of the 
organization of these Zaidans is that these schools in Korea may gradually 
become indigenous institutions, for which the Korean Church will feel increas- 
ingly responsible, and through which the Church may express its leadership 
and loyalty to Christian education. The hope is that, ultimately, they may all 
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become Korean institutions, with such foreign help as is needed, and for which 
the institutions will make their representations from time to time, on the basis 
of their needs and plans for development. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting on October 20, 1927, passed the 
following action which provides for the organization of holding bodies, under 
certain conditions, not only for the schools, but also for the hospitals and all 
other church property: : 

“Resolved, That permission be granted the Korea Mission to form Boards 
of Trustees (Zaidan Hojins), or Holding Bodies, for Mission property, at 
such time as may seem best to those in authority on the field; provided that said 
Boards of Trustees incorporate the following provisions in any constitution that 
may be adopted: 

“TY. The insertion of an article, which by the constitution shall be made un- 
alterable, stating and defining the Christian character of each institution. 

“2. That the real property of the corporation shall not be sold or mortgaged 
without the vote of two thirds of the members of the Board, and it shall not be 
mortgaged at all for current expenses. 

“3. That a majority of the members of the Board shall be members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church or its successor, and the remainder shall be members 
of some evangelical church. 

“4. That in case of failure to carry out the aforementioned provisions, the 
property in each case shall revert to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


I. Tue Neeps or Korean ScHoors 


1. Yeng Byen High School—The town of Yeng Byen has a population of 
about 4,000, and is situated in a mountain valley, twenty-five miles from the 
railway. It is an ancient city, with the remains of a wall about 300 years old 
still standing. It was formerly the capital of North Pyengan Province. In rog11, 
just after the Japanese Government was established in Korea, the capital of the 
province was moved to another city, after which Yeng Byen declined in popu- 
lation and influence. The fields of the farms are scattered about on the moun- 
tain sides and the valleys. The tops of the mountains are covered by forest 
trees, protected, and in some cases reforested. ‘The industries of the town are 
the growing and weaving of silk, which is of many years’ standing; the manu- 
facture of inlay silver on iron ware, besides numerous small cottage industries 
and village shops. There is a provincial government agricultural school of 200 
boys, where the pupils are trained in the methods of local agriculture and seri- 
culture. This is registered as a second-grade school, that is, it has three years 
instead of five, the standard requirement for a Class A agricultural school. 
There is also a government elementary school with two years of upper primary. 
The town is recovering its loss as the provincial capital through a revival of the 
silk industry and increased population. While it is not on the railway, it is 
served by three auto bus lines which give daily communication with the railway 
station. The agricultural school is an old school, but it has not yet done much 
to improve the farming conditions of the country. The boys who graduate are 
more interested in being teachers or professional men than in being dirt farmers. 

Since 1923, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sauer, trained educators, have been sta- 
tioned at Yeng Byen. The evangelistic work in the district has been under the 
supervision of Rey. J. Z. Moore, who cared for it from Pyengyang, coming into 
the district to hold Quarterly Conferences, district meetings and Bible classes. 

During the past year, Mr. and Mrs. Sauer have been caring for all of the 
school work in Yeng Byen. Mrs. Sauer has been principal of the girls’ school, 
has had charge of the kindergarten and night school, while Mr. Sauer has been 
principal of the boys’ school and has given active supervision to the other work 
as well. The girls’ school has about 115 students, most of whom are day pupils. 
A small dormitory cares for seventeen girls from the country. The boys’ school 
enrolls 110, all of whom are day pupils. The kindergarten is a good example of 
. co-operation with the community. The Yeng Byen Young Men’s Club permits 
the use of its building and club headquarters for the kindergarten. The people 
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of the town, outside of the church, pay for one of the two teachers, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society pays for the other. The girls’ school has 
in it six teachers besides Mrs. Sauer, one of whom is a Japanese woman. 

The pupils pay from 0.30 yen to I yen per month, the total monthly 
receipts at the girls’ school amounting to.35 yen or 40 yen. The Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society supplements this income by an appropriation of 300 yen 
per month. There are six teachers in the boys’ school, besides the principal, 
including the husband of the Japanese woman who teaches in the girls’ school. 
The boys pay 25 yen each, per year, for tuition. The district superintendent, 
through special gifts, this year, provided 1,500 yen; Miss Miller, of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, personally, gave 500 yen; the Field Finance Com- 
mittee furnished 2,000 yen; and the local church in Yeng Byen has a Fasting 
Society which has pledged 500 yen. The Fasting Society eat no Saturday 
evening meal, but gather together and pray for the school and bring with them 
the rice they would have eaten, or the equivalent in money (20 sen or I0 cents), 
which is contributed to the needs of the school. Very few of the members of the 
society are parents of children in school. After these contributions have been 
totalled, there remains a deficit of 1,500 yen on the school this year. 

The girls’ school has the full six years’ primary course and two years of 
middle school. The boys’ school has no elementary department, and has three 
years of middle school. The schools are not registered, but are recognized and 
permitted by the government to operate. 

Yeng Byen is the center of a district work of ten circuits, with a Christian 
constituency of about 3,500, in a total population of approximately 350,000. Ours 
is the only Christian agency at work. These circuits are served by ten preachers, 
two of whom are members of Conference. Until this last year, only two circuits 
were self-supporting as far as pastors’ salaries and the upkeep of their own 
churches are concerned. There are now six circuits which are self-supporting. 

As to the future: 

(1) Three years ago the Mission voted to close the Yeng Byen High School. 
But local people, Christians and non-Christians alike, begged its continuance, and, 
moreover, agreed to aid in its support. After two years of effort they had col- 
lected $8,000 and begun the erection of a new building. When the work of con- 
struction had been completed, equipment installed, the keys were turned over to 
the missionary and a subscription list of nearly five hundred names was deposited 
in the school office. This is probably the largest subscription ever made in 
Korea for a Mission school. 

A Korean style school building was given us for use for high school pur- 
poses. It is recognized as one of the most practical, economical, and attractive 
school buildings in Northern Korea. But within a week after it had been 
formally presented to the Mission, the donors were shocked by the news that 
because of lack of Mission funds the school would be closed. 

The building was formally presented to the Mission December 15, 1924. 
Three days later, the Finance Committee met in Seoul to distribute the funds 
for the coming year. Naturally, the Korean people expected that their efforts 
would be rewarded by a substantial increase in the annual grant to the school. 
The Committee found so great a reduction in the amount appropriated in 
America as compared with former years, that it could provide for not more than 
half of the institutions dependent upon Mission funds. As it was impossible to 
cut all appropriations in half lest all institutions be lost, the Committee pro- 
vided for the most essential and left the others to live or die as best they might. 
The Committee could not do otherwise. So the report finally read: Yeng Byen, 
1924, $2,500; 1925, nothing. 

The next few days found group after group of more or less indignant 
citizens of Yeng Byen calling upon the missionary. Luckily he could assure 
them that he had promise of funds from private sources sufficient to keep the 
Yeng Byen school open. The district superintendent, Rev. J. Z. Moore, had 
agreed to secure the money privately. His obligations for his three districts 
probably double or treble his annual salary as a missionary this year. So the 
school is not closed—as yet. 
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‘Twenty-five years ago, a lone missionary, traveling for the first time in this 
territory, begged from door to door in the darkness ere he found a place where 
a foreigner might be permitted to spend the night on the floor. Gradually con- 
verts came, a Mission residence was erected, a medical dispensary opened, a 
church, kindergarten, a school established. The new school building, chiefly the 
gift of non-Christians, is the latest evidence of local good will. Will the 
coming year find a closed building as mute evidence that the first distrust of the 
foreigner was the part of wisdom? The closing of the school closes the hearts 
a mes of the inhabitants of this territory to the message of the Christian 
church. 

(2) Yeng Byen is the type of community where, after twenty-five years of 
work, we have just now come to the place where we can do some aggressive 
work with a church constituency back of us, a school that has the confidence of 
the community, and at present has no competition, unless the agricultural school 
can be called a competitor because it takes the same grade of pupils. 

(3) The Mission enterprises in Yeng Byen need continuous leadership. A 
glance over the history of the work in the district shows that the district has 
been a kindergarten for the training of new missionaries. 

(4) There should be an immediate decision as to whether or not this school 
is to be developed as one of our permanent middle schools in Korea. There are 
those in Korea who feel that three middle schools are all that our Church can 
support. The school in Yeng Byen is now situated where it can furnish the 
trained leadership for the development of our Church in this most northern 
district of the Annual Conference, but it ought not to go ahead unless it is the 
desire that it should be kept permanently. 

(5) If it is to be retained permanently then it should have as principal, 
a missionary who has specialized in education and who would secure and train 
a capable Korean to take his place as the principal of the school. 

(6) The girls’ school might well be moved over into the boys’ school build- 
ing, where, under proper supervision, the school could be better developed. 
There are two men teachers in the girls’ school now. Besides, three of the boys’ 
school teachers teach part time in the girls’ school. A new building would be 
needed at the boys’ school, which could be provided pretty largely by using the 
stone from the Norton residence and from the present girls’ school building. 
The combination of the two schools under one management would make for 
economy in the use of equipment. There would not need to be duplicate 
materials, instruments, and apparatus. 


II. Tue Kwanec Sune Hicu ScHoot at PyENGYANG 


1. Present Status of the School. 

(1) Property. All the old deeds for the property have now been properly 
examined. ‘The titles are clear and the deeds are registered. 

(2) The school has an adequate plot of land for its present purposes and 
for its development. 

(3) The school is registered, and therefore has a legal standing in the 
Korean community and with the Japanese government of Chosen. 

(4) The school has as high an educational standing as any school in Korea 
of its grade. Graduates from this school are admitted to the highest universities 
with the most difficult admission tests in the Japanese Empire. 

(5) It has had a Korean principal for ten years. The only foreigners on 
the faculty are those employed for the teaching of English. 

(6) For the cultivation of the religious life of the school, there is daily 
chapel, which, though voluntary, is attended by practically all the students. 
While the Bible is legally not permitted in the curriculum, the Bible is taught 
to every class twice a week during extra-curriculum hours by the regular 
teachers of the school. In addition, there is one teacher giving his full time to 
the teaching of the Bible and the direction of the religious activities of the school, 
who is assisted by another Korean teacher trained in America, who gives his 
time to the fostering of religious life among the boys. The chapel is char- 
acterized by reverence, the hearty singing of hymns, by prayer and Scripture 
reading, with occasional special addresses. 
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(7) As to furnishing its share of the supply of the Korean ministry of 
our Church, the school is doing all that could be asked. It is also providing the 
Christian teachers for our primary schools, of which there are about forty in 
north Korea. The entire faculty of twenty are all Christian men, including the 
commissioned officer of the Japanese army, a Korean, who has charge of 
physical education. 

There are at present 572 boys enrolled in the high school, and 856 in the 
primary school. Both of these are under one administration. There are six 
years in the common school, and five years in the higher common. This takes 
the boys through their preparatory work up to theological school, medical school, 
law school, and college. 

(8) The school has just finished a primary school building, costing 40,- 
000 yen toward which the Koreans have raised 20,000 yen. The primary 
department of the school is entirely self-supporting. 

2. Plans for Development. 

The outstanding needs of the school are: 

(1) A chapel and auditorium. At present the primary school must have 
its chapel out of doors, and the higher common school must march off the 
compound to a nearby church. There is no building available for the combined 
chapel services, for Commencement exercises, or for other special occasions. 
There is no place in Pyeng Yang for any kind of school celebrations, assemblies, 
or public meetings. 

(2) There is also need for a gymnasium. Korea is not a tropical country. 
It has about the same latitude as Chicago, Cleveland or Buffalo, and has long, 
cold winters. At present, the physical education of the school and the voluntary 
athletic life are of very high order, and need the additional facilities which a 
modern gymnasium can give. The plan would be to combine the auditorium 
and the gymnasium as two wings of one building, with a central tower which 
would provide offices for the physical director and rooms for the religious 
mace of the school, as well as a couple of additional classrooms which are 
needed. 

It is thought that such a building can be erected in Pyeng Yang for 60,000 
yen. The land is owned by the school and is available. The Korean principal is 
willing to attempt to raise I yen in Korea for every $1 given from America. 


III. Koneyu Hicu ScHooi 


1. The present plant and equipment consists of a mountain forest of forty 
acres with 45,000 trees, seven and one half acres of farm land, three acres in 
building sites and theological grounds, one three-story, nine-room school build- 
ing and two dormitories housing thirty boys. 

2. The standing of the school is shown by its graduates. Among them are 
six doctors of medicine, five of whom are active Christians, fifteen are teachers, 
one of whom is a Ph.D., and another an M-A., from Columbia University. 
Several others are now studying in colleges and in universities in China, Japan 
and America. Three are preachers; eight are clerks in offices; nine are in 
business or industry. The above are from a total of only sixty men who have 
been graduated from the school. For three years, the fourth and fifth-year boys 
have gone to Seoul and Pyeng Yang to finish. They have all made good. One 
was admitted in college without examination. 

Self-help among the students is a notable characteristic of the Kongju 
School. The students sell oil and gasoline, work in the fields and in the 
homes, clean the school rooms, sell walnuts, Korean Mission cloth, socks, and 
stockings. Through oil, nuts and cloth sales alone, 600 yen were received the 
past year in the work department. 

With the forest and farm land, the Kongju School has the opportunity of 
developing on original lines into a project school, for the training of the boys 
for life in the towns and villages from which they come. There is no other 
school in Korea, either church or government, that is so well equipped to experi- 
ment on a new curriculum, based on the project method of teaching, for the 
training of Korean boys to become productive, useful citizens to meet Korea’s 
increasing economic and social needs. 
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Kongju is the center of a territory of 5,000 square miles, containing over 
a million people, in which our Church has responsibility through a division of 
territory among the Protestant denominations. In this area there is now a 
Christian constituency of about 6,000; one in two hundred acknowledge Jesus 
Christ. These Christians gave, last year, over 5,000 yen for pastoral support 
and a total of nearly 20,000 yen for all purposes, as over against a contribution of 
about 12,000 yen from outside sources. For every $12 received from America 
the Korean Church gave $19. The average giving for full members and proba- 
tioners was 10 yen each, which is ten per cent of Korea’s per capita income, 
according to government statistics. 

In order to keep school open on the present basis, on a budget of 7,000 yen, 
there must be additional contributions above all sources of 3,000 yen, or $1,500 
gold. For its development into a three-grade vocational school, the budget will 
need to be increased to 12,000 yen, of which 6,000 yen, or $3,000, must come 
from outside sources. 

The opportunity in this one school, alone, as a builder of Christian character 
in individual boys and, through them, the development of a well-rounded com- 
munity life, is unexcelled anywhere else in the Orient. 


IV. Tue Par Cuart HicH ScHoor at SEOUL 


This school is called a common school, which is the same as a high school 
in the United States. It was the first school of Western learning founded in 
Korea and its name was given by the late Emperor and means “Hall for Rearing 
Useful Men,” which literally translated is “Useful Timber.” Pai Chai is regis- 
tered with the government, which accounts for the great eagerness of the boys 
to enter the school. Last year when Pai Chai was opened it was found that there 
were places for only thirty new pupils for which there were 180 applicants. One 
hundred and forty-four of these applicants went all the way through the pre- 
liminary examinations, and from them 37 were finally taken, distributed over 
four years so that no one class would be swamped with new pupils. 

The biggest development need of Pai Chai is a new chapel. The only place 
the school now has for religious services is the original building of the school, 
the first brick building built in Korea, and that forty years ago. In this building, 
which is without furniture, the boys have to stand for their religious services, 
huddled together for lack of space. What is needed is a $50,000 chapel building, 
with a gymnasium in the basement and with offices for the administrative staff 
of the school. The interest of the alumni of the Korean community in a new 
building of this sort is so great that they are willing to accept a challenge of a 
dollar from Korea for a dollar from America for the completion of the fund. 

The above only slightly indicates the extraordinary opportunities before 
our Church in Korea. The evangelistic opportunities in the entire area allotted 
to our Church are overwhelming. Our co-operation in Severance Union Medical 
College, in Chosen Christian College, in Pyeng Yang Union Christian Hospital, 
in the Union Methodist Theological Seminary and in the Union Christian Litera- 
ture Society all indicates an open road for progress and development. Through 
a bequest, we are now building at Haiju, under Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, 
the first tuberculosis sanitarium in all Korea. Our directors of religious educa- 
tion, a missionary and a Korean, only need additional funds for the carrying 
forward of a modern indigenous program of religious education. It is significant 
to note that the delegates to the next General Conference from Korea are one 
missionary and three Koreans, Hugh H. Cynn, the National Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A.; Helen Kim of Ewha College and High School, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College ; and S. P. Pyun, the Korean Sunday- school Secretary and 
a professor in the Union Methodist Theological’ Seminary. 

Nowhere in all the Orient is there a greater opportunity than in Korea 
for the development of a self-supporting, self-directing and self-propagating 
Church. 

Rarpu FE. DIrFENDORFER, 
Corresponding Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions. 
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EXHIBIT H 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING SLEEPING SICKNESS 


SEPTEMBER, 1927 


In the findings of the Le Zoute Conference in Africa, under the heading of 
“Health and Native Welfare,’ African Sleeping Sickness was suggested as one 
of the diseases especially requiring attention in the promotion of a health pro- 
gram for the continent. A small group from the Africa Committee, with the 
co-operated help of two Board Medical Secretaries, has been studying the possi- 
bilities of a comprehensive concerted program of attack on this terrible disease. 
This has been envisaged as a great co-operative international undertaking, with 
Missions operating in conjunction with the various European governments con- 
cerned in a definite campaign in the affected areas. Such a conception has such 
possibilities that it has seemed worth exploring. 

It is probably known that the League of Nations has had a commission study- 
ing African Sleeping Sickness. This commission is now preparing a final report 
which will be considered at an International Conference, which will probably 
meet in London in January, 1928. Tentative and informal correspondence on this 
subject was initiated by Dr. Warnshuis, representing the International Missionary 
Council, with Mr. Huntington Gilchrist of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, after an informal conference here in New York with Mr. Gilchrist some 
months ago. 

Briefly, the upshot of this correspondence has been to show that (1) there 
is a real interest in the tentative proposal that the Missions might co-operate 
actively in a joint anti-trypanosomiasis campaign; (2) that after these prelimi- 
nary steps it was time for the Mission Boards to make some definite statement, 
if the matter was to progress, which will show what the attitude of the Mission 
Boards is; and finally (3), that the appropriate time for proposing such a plan, 
if decided upon, would be at the International Conference to be held in January of 
this winter, in London. 

The question is, therefore, whether at this point the Mission Boards are 
prepared to follow up the recommendations of the Le Zoute Conference with 
some fairly concrete program looking toward joint action, and in definite co-op- 
eration with the European governments concerned, on plans based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission of the League of Nations. 

At this stage of the discussion it would be well to review certain factors in 
regard to the disease and then to outline the suggested program proposed. 

1. It may be said first, that the objectives we have in mind are twofold— 

(1) Reduction and control of trypanosomiasis. 

(2) Demonstration to the governments in Africa, as well as to the con- 
stituencies at home, of the genuinely humanitarian purposes and 
capacities of the Missions. 

2. The reasons for focusing upon this one disease are so admirably set forth 
in a memorandum prepared by Dr. Lerrigo that this will be incorporated here :— 

“(z) Among all the great endemic diseases afflicting Africa, trypanoso- 
miasis offers, at the present time, the greatest promise of success 
resulting from a combined attack. The British have cleaned up some 
areas completely. 

“(2) The incidence of the disease is confined to definite areas in Trop- 
ical Africa. These are (1) Nigeria, (2) Cameroons, (3) French 
Equatorial Africa, (4) Belgian Congo, (5) Angola, (6) Uganda, 
(7) Tanganyika. 

“(3) The mortality of the disease is so pronounced as to threaten depop- 
ulation in a number of areas. The incidence is from 12% to 90 
per cent of the whole population in some areas. 

“(4) The governing powers in the areas concerned are cognizant of the 
menace of this disease and would be disposed to welcome co-opera- 
tion in its suppression. 

“(s) The nature of the disease and its method of transmission have 
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been explored to such a degree as to indicate the methods which 
should be used in combating it. 

“(6) At least two very effective drugs have been elaborated which give 
great hope of ultimate success. 

“(7) A delegation from the Health Commission of the League of Na- 
tions is now studying sleeping sickness and other conditions in 
Uganda and other sections, and will be prepared, in all probability, 
with information and suggestions which would be available in carry- 
ing out a concerted attack upon the disease throughout the whole 
area of Tropical Africa. 

“(8) The missionary organizations working in the various provinces are 
already equipped with a trained personnel, both foreign and native, 
who would be prepared to serve as active agencies in combating the 
disease. 

“(g) Government physicians with their trained assistants are also pre- 
pared to deal with the condition in many sections. 

“(to) It is believed that in a period of five years a combined and vig- 
orous effort would result in reducing the incidence to the point at 
which it might be readily coped with by the ordinary health organi- 
zations of the various areas. 

“(11) Success in this task would prove an encouragement to the under- 
taking of campaigns requiring a more serious and long continued 
effort against other endemic diseases in Africa such as tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and helminthiasis. 

“(12) Success in such a clear-cut piece of health work would be a stim- 
ulus to government and health organizations the world over to 
undertake similar campaigns against other physical scourges.” 

3. Granted a knowledge of the disease, which is now being made more fully 
available, and an effective drug for the disease, the great factors to be considered 
are the allocation and mobilization of personnel and the obtaining of funds for 
the drug in ample quantities. 

4. As to funds, it is not proposed to ask these from the Mission Boards, but it 
is expected that the International Organization, responsible, will secure them 
from governments, foundations, or individuals. 

5. The problem for the Mission Boards has to do with the provision of per- 
sonnel for the effective carrying out of the plans agreed upon. 

In this connection certain points should be brought out :— 

(Gis) a comparatively small personnel can handle a very large number 
of cases. 

3 There is a not inconsiderable number of Mission doctors available. 
Whatever measures are decided upon, it is altogether probable that 
lay services could be used effectively under the guidance of the 
physicians. 

(4) If the service of the Mission workers were to be offered in such a 
campaign, it would be understood that they would be utilized within 
their own areas. There would be no shifting about of personnel 
outside of their own fields. Inasmuch as Mission physicians are 
already engaged in this work our program is really an extension of 
what has already been under way. 

(5) Only a few Boards would be involved, because of the known geo- 
graphical distribution of the disease. These are: American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society; Methodist Episcopal ee, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; Presbyterian Church in the U. S.; Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A.; United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety; American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod; United Church of Canada; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance; Southern Baptist Convention. 

6. The general idea would be to see what arrangement could be worked out 
by which some portion of the time of doctors, nurses, and lay people could be 
assigned to such a co-operative campaign and ‘about what total of workers and 
also what equipment, such as is represented in Mission hospitals and dispensaries, 
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could be made available. The difficulty of asking the Boards to draw up any 
concrete and parallel proposals along these lines before Janaury is realized. We 
would recommend, however, in view of the urgency of the situation, the psycho- 
logical moment of the League’s attention, and the relative practicability of a 
successful campaign, that most careful attention be given to formulating some 
definite united program to be submitted by the International Missionary Council, 
speaking for the Boards, to the League of Nations Commission at its January 
(1928) meeting. 

7. The Africa Committee therefore recommends to the Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel that its Secretaries be instructed to send copies of the above 
report to the North American Boards concerned and ask these Boards to reply 
to the following questions :— 

(1) Assuming that the International Conference to be held, probably 
in January, 1928, will recommend a plan of united effort, will the 
Board addressed give favorable consideration at that time to an 
invitation to co-operate in the carrying out of the measures recom- 
mended ? 

(2) If so, will the Board addressed advise its Mission or Missions in 
Africa and instruct the missionaries, both medical and non-medical, 
to make this campaign a major part of its program of work for a 
limited period of years, not to exceed five years in length? 


THE AIM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ae following statement was adopted by the General Conference on May 
14, 1928: 

“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their divine Saviour, to per- 
suade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples into 
Christian churches which shall be, under God, self-propagating, self- 
supporting and self-governing; to co-operate so long as necessary with 
these churches in the evangelization of their respective countries, and 
to bring to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 
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CHINA 


The work in China was begun by Rey. Judson Dwight Collins and 
Rey. Moses C. White, who arrived in China, September 4, 1847. Rev. 
James W. Bashford was elected a Bishop in 1904 and assigned to residence 
in Peking. He died in 1919. Rev. Wilson 8. Lewis was elected a Bishop 
in 1908 and assigned to residence in Foochow. He died in 1921. Rev. L. J. 
Birney and Rev. F. T. Keeney were elected Bishops in 1920 and assigned 
respectively to residence in Shanghai and Foochow. In 1924, Rev. G. R. 
Grose and Rey. W. E. Brown were elected Bishops and assigned respectively 
to residence in Peking and Foochow, Bishop Keeney returning to the United 
States. In 1928, Bishop Brown returned to the United States and the Foo- 
chow Area was left vacant, pending the passage by the Church of the proposed 
amendments relating to the election of Bishops by Central Conferences. 

The ten Conferences in China are grouped in Episcopal Areas as 
follows: 

Foochow :—Foochow Conference, Hinghwa Conference, South Fukien 
Conference, Yenping Conference. 

Peking: Bishop Grose—North China Conference, Chengtu West China 
Conference, Chungking West China Conference, Shantung Conference. 

Shanghai: Bishop Birney—Central China Conference, Kiangsi Con- 
ference. 
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THE FOOCHOW AREA 
Bishop W. E. Brown 


Revolution 

“Tt was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times; it was the age of wis- 
dom, it was the age of foolishness; it 
was the epoch of belief, it was the 
epoch of incredulity; it was the season 
of light, it was the season of darkness; 
it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair; we had everything 
before us, we had nothing before us; 
we were all going direct to heaven, we 
were all going direct the, other way.” 

Thus does Dickens begin his story, 
A Tale of Two Cities, when a king with 
a big jaw and a queen with a plain 
face were ruling England, and a king 
with a big jaw and a queen with a fair 
face were ruling in France. 

It was a depiction of social and po- 
litical conditions in that world out of 
which he wrote. It is not an unreason- 
able picture of the China of to-day. 
There are conditions in China almost 
hopeless; there are movements in China 
hopeful and prophetic of better days. 

A real revolution is sweeping across 
the land. A revolution involving more 
interests for a people than ever before. 
Other nations have had revolutions in 
which one major interest dominated. 
China has a whole litter of interests in 
her revolution. 


It Is Political 

It is a mighty effort on the part of 
the people for national unity, political 
independence and sovereignty; it is a 
determined effort to free China from 
the curse and humility of foreign abuses 
and to become the mistress of her own 
house. 


It Is Social 


There is more social experimentation 
going on in China to-day than in any 
other country in the world. Old con- 
vention and social practices are in tur- 
moil. The principle of personal loyalty 
to patron and family, the old custom of 
ancestral worship, which has been the 
backbone of Chinese society for three 
thousand years, is disintegrating and 
breaking down, while a new loyalty to 


Party Creed, to patriotism and nation- 
alism is being demanded. 


It Is Industrial 

The third of the “Three Principles of 
the People’ has to do with economic 
betterment of the impoverished and bur- 
dened millions of the people. Already 
the union, the strike and the boycott 
are in the thoughts of China’s indus- 
trial hosts. 

Youthful leaders of this industrial 
revolution have in mind and are form- 
ing programs of an aggressive, social 
and constuctive policy, both scientic .- 
and practical. They are advocating uni- 
versal education, abolition of poverty, 
economic co-operation, industrial legis- 
lation for the protection of life; in 
short, an industrial democracy is their 
dream. <A long hard stuggle is ahead 
of them, but their dream eventually 
will come true. 


It Is Religious 


Unfortunately, there are those who 
are out for the destruction of all re- 
ligion. Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Christianity are under the ban. Reli- 
gion is a ‘superstitious dope,” enslaving 
the people. Christianity is a Western 
religion, a pioneer of material exploi- 
tation by foreign governments. China’s 
freedom must come by freeing herself 
fom all religions. This and more is 
in the anti-religious, anti-Christian 
movement now on in China. 

This movement is a blessing in dis- 
guise. It has aroused the Church in 
China. We trust it has had its indirect 
effect upon the Church of the West. It 
has driven the Church to its knees. It 
has caused heart-searchings, it has led 
to new appraisals of the value of Christ 
and the Church. It has purified the 
Chinese Church, it has brought a spirit- 
ual vitality and reality that has pro- 
duced real martyrs for Chist. These 
trials, through which the Church in 
China has been passing the past few 
years, have led the Church to see, as 
never before, the uniqueness, the ade- 
quateness, the incomparableness of 
Jesus. 
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Work under Difficulties 

Of course this revolution, with its 
attendant evils, has affected our work 
during the past months. With the un- 
mistakable evidences of Bolshevik de- 
termination to loot and destroy prop- 
erty, with threatened attack upon for- 
eign lives, the evacuation of our mis- 
sionaries was advised by both Consul 
and the Bishop. 


Chinese Leadership 


The withdrawal of missionaries, tem- 
porarily, was a blessing in disguise. 
The noble way in which our Chinese 
Christians rose to the occasion and car- 
ried on the work, gave a thrill of joy to 
all missionaries. In college, in second- 
ary school, in hospital and in church, 
wherever any reasonable chance has 
been given, these Chinese leaders have 
quickly demonstrated their abilities as 
administrators. We had been thinking 
of devolution in terms of years. In a 
crisis, devolution took place within a 
few weeks across the whole area. 


Property Enterprises 

But little building has been done dur- 
ing the quadrennium. Several enter- 
prises begun during the previous quad- 
rennium have been completed. During 
the past year, two new churches have 
been dedicated in the Hinghwa Confer- 
ence, almost entirely financed by the lo- 
cal communities. Four churches have 
been dedicated in the Foochow Confer- 
ence, all partially financed by funds from 
home. While we are all agreed that 
there should be no building by home 
money under present political condi- 
tions, yet we are equally agreed that 
over-building has not been done in the 
Foochow Area. In anything like nor- 
mal conditions, we would be greatly un- 
der-built and under-equipped. In these 
abnormal times, in some of our institu- 
tions, we are handicapped for room and 
equipment. 
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Evangelism 


In spite of disturbed conditions, a pro- 
gram of evangelism has been carried on 
in several parts of the Area. Rural 
evangelism has been emphasized. In 
several rural centers splendid results 
have been achieved. Whole villages 
have been brought under the influence 
of the Gospel message and remarkable 
conversions have occurred. 

The evangelistic penetration of China 
has hardly begun. This seems to be the 
challenge of the hour. The fact is that 
the people have been disillusioned con- 
cerning any political Utopia. Psycho- 
logically the field is ripening for evan- 
gelism. Whatever value there may be 
in the old religions of China, it is not 
unfair nor untrue to say that they stand 
to-day fearfully inadequate in the 
presence of the social and _ spiritual 
needs of China’s millions. This accounts 
for the fact that Jesus Christ is being 
thought of and studied with new inter- 
est by thoughtful Chinese. 

With the customs and institutions of 
the old civilization breaking down, with 
an increasing purpose on the part of 
young China for the modernization of 
their country, with a Bolshevik intel- 
lectual sneer against all religion as “su- 
perstition and dope,” there is an evi- 
dent yearning on the part of many of 
the younger Chinese Christians for the 
salvation of China spiritually. This 
alone, they know, can save China from 
a deadly materialism. 

I cannot close this general statement 
of conditions and work in the Foochow 
Area without expressing my personal 
gratitude to God for his unfailing good- 
ness, and to that noble group of Foo- 
chow Area missionaries, whose fine co- 
operation, genuine Christian fellowship 
and sacrificial labors have again and 
again deepened my faith in the genuine- 
ness of Christian character. It is no 
wonder that the Chinese people want all 
the Foochow Area missionaries to re- 
turn. 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 
Reported by Frank T. Cartwright 


Political Stew 

Never since the first missionaries 
reached Foochow have the political con- 
ditions been kept boiling more rigor- 


ously than in 1926-1927. When the an- 
nual conference of 1926 was in session 
it was disturbed by the fighting in the 
nearby streets. The new government 
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with its eager and youthful leaders, 
its Russian advisers, immediately was 
set up; but almost immediately there 
developed friction between the extrem- 
ists and the conservative revolutionists. 
The former won for a time and the riot- 
ing and looting of mid-January re- 
sulted. Following the re-establishment 
of order and the driving into hiding of 
the communist element there came sev- 
eral changes of provincial government, 
all under the Kuomintang flag and 
party, until, in early summer of 1927, a 
government was established. By this 
arrangement, the province is nominally 
under the control of the Chinese Navy, 
which patrols its territory with marines, 
but great stretches of up-river country 
are controlled by Gen. Lu Hing Bang, 
an ex-bandit, too powerful to be de- 
feated, therefore accepted into the Kuo- 
mintang fold and, on paper, under the 
naval commander. Such is the stew in 
which Christian work has been kept. 


Brigandage 

With the “protectors of the people” 
so merrily engaged in fighting each 
other, the bandits have enjoyed a good 
year. Those who were not enrolled in 
the victorious Nationalist army have 
kept busy in all the more secluded sec- 
tions of the Conference, and the suffer- 
ing of the people has been great. One 
preacher in the Binghu district was 
robbed of $900, mostly money belonging 
to other people but left with him for 
safe-keeping (sic), and he was held cap- 
tive for forty days. Another down near 
Mintsing was seized and, after payment 
of $400 by his family, released in broken 
health. 


Missionary Evacuation 

Early in the year radical agitators 
stirred up a riot against a Catholic or- 
phanage in Foochow City, on the score 
that the nuns boiled the babies and took 
their eyes for medicine, and two days 
later they staged a more elaborate at- 
tack, almost altogether by _ soldiers 
brought in from the south, on many 
centers in the walls. Some foreigners 
(British) were roughly treated, one in- 
jured. Several missionary homes were 
looted. The whole province was covered 
with paper propaganda tending in the 
same direction and, as the Consul could 
get no assurance of protection for 
Americans, he “advised” all Americans 
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in outports and all women and children 
in Foochow to leave this section of 
China. Bishop Brown concurred in 
this move. 

As a result, most of the missionaries 
away from the center left Foochow, as 
did all of the Methodist women and 
children in the center, except a few 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
workers who were in administrative 
positions. Some of the missionaries 
conscientiously disobeyed the instruc- 
tions and remained at their posts. 

For a period of three months, the 
work here had very little missionary 
help. One man and two women at one 
station plus a handful of men in Foo- 
chow. By early May, permission had 
been given for the return of mission- 
aries, and those who were in nearby 
countries came back. Several families 
had taken ante-dated furloughs in 
America and have not as yet returned. 
Whether for good or evil, this absence 
of the missionaries is a very integral 
part of the year’s report. 


Cutting the Missionary Staff 

Owing to the heavy drop in Method- 
ist giving during the past few years, it 
was found necessary to cut down the 
number of missionaries employed in the 
Foochow Conference. Following the 
forced evacuation (in one or two cases 
preceding it), certain missionaries vol- 
untarily resigned in order to lighten the 
financial load of the Board. Others who 
withdrew on consular and episcopal 
advice to the United States have since 
resigned. All in all, five missionary 
families have been dropped since the 
last report was made. This is laying 
an, almost unbearable burden on the 
shoulders of the men remaining. 

That the Chinese do not feel any urge 
toward diminishing the American per- 
sonnel here was clearly stated by one of 
the ledding pastors during a debate on 
the subject at annual conference. He 
said, “That missionary who truly is 
brother to the Chinese, who does not 
magnify our weaknesses and minimize 
our strength, who has Christ in his 
heart, is wanted now, and more of his 
kind will be wanted in the coming 
years.” 


Evangelistic Work 
There has been a net loss in member- 
ship this year, despite reports of con- 
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versions and many accessions to the 
Church from all over the conference. 
So many have fled the country because 
of its misery and turmoil, so many luke- 
warm or stone-cold members withdrew 
from the Church under pressure of 
anti-Christian agitation that the work 
of the preachers has been nullified, as 
far as statistics are concerned. 

From the Kutien field (two districts) 
come reports of occupation of churches 
by the marching 17th Army—the one 
chiefly concerned in the Foochow riots 
—hbut after these troops left the two 
counties knew considerable peace, but 
even more banditry. One walled city 
was besieged. until starvation brought 
about a settlement with the brigands. 
Despite this, however, there was a good 
program of traveling evangelistic work 
done, the district superintendents and 
other volunteer helpers carrying on 
well. 

Foochow District felt the brunt of at- 
tack. The institutional church was 
looted thoroughly, pastor and workers 
losing all their belongings, furniture 
and piano smashed to bits. The wo- 
man’s hospital in the walled city was 
also gutted. Other churches were tem- 
porarily occupied by troops but not 
damaged permanently. Yet the oppor- 
tunity for evangelism in the villages 
around the city was great. Some cir- 
cuits, formerly strong but closed in re- 
cent years, have been reopened. 

The Futsing field (four districts) felt 
the steady drainage of people to the 
Straits Settlement and also had some 
anti-Christian agitation, but no open 
persecution. During the early summer 
the missionary made a hurried circuit 
of Bingtang district with the superin- 
tendent, visiting every circuit in the ef- 
fort to revive the church life. Through 
all four districts there was a large dis- 
tribution of pocket Testaments on the 
promise of the recipients to read at 
least one chapter daily. 

In Mintsing (two districts) there was 
no resident missionary and on one dis- 
trict they had no visit from a mission- 
ary in any capacity. They felt little 
effect of the revolution except in in- 
creased banditry. Team evangelism was 
undertaken through the summer with 
good results. 


Primary Schools 
The village day schools were as a 
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whole little touched adversely by the 
change in government and by the agi- 
tation. A few felt the force of the 
anti-Christians. Throughout the con- 
ference the number of schools and 
scholars remains about the same as last 


year. 


Junior Middle (High) Schools 

All of these had more or less trouble 
during the year. It must be remembered 
that the Revolution came first through 
the students, and here, in China, even the 
callowest of youngsters was considered 
worthy of a place. Sometimes, these 
children went wild in their patriotism 
and the school suffered. At the Foo- 
chow school, Kutien, Mintsing, Lung- 
tien and Bingtang no troubles worthy of 
detail were encountered. But in Fut- 
sing, the splendid new building was 
seized soon after the Foochow riots by a 
group of local radicals and was turned 
into a government middle school. In a 
short time new military rulers reached 
the city and took over the building for 
brigade headquarters. It is still in 
military hands, but there is good hope 
that before this report is printed the 
building may be back in church hands. 
Meanwhile, the school has been carry- 
ing on in an empty hospital, and one 
of the high military officers, a Christian, 
has been serving as part-time teacher 
without pay. 


Closed Schools : 

The Anglo-Chinese College, which has 
been facing such terrific opposition dur- 
ing recent years from radical agitators 
among alumni and outsiders, closed 
during the spring term in order to ef- 
fect a complete reorganization. A Chi- 
nese president, Mr. James Ding, trained 
in America and experienced in educa- 
tional work, has been secured and he is 
now gathering a faculty, hoping to re- 
open with the next term. 

The Union Middle and Normal School 
also closed its doors soon after the 
evacuation of missionaries. Its Chinese 
head had joined the radicals in wanting 
to seize and operate all missionary in- 
stitutions. The new building, which 
had been begun before any trouble 
loomed here, is nearing completion, and 
the school was expected to reopen in 
the new plant in January. 

Another union institution, the theo- 
logical school, has also closed, pending 
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reorganization. The Anglicans with- 
drew from the union. It is now plan- 
ned to conduct the school as a Method- 
ist one, two or more Fukien Confer- 
ences uniting in its support. 


Fukien Christian University 
Inevitably this institution met trouble 
head-on. For weeks there were tense 
days and nights, one group of students 
trying to smash the school and turn it 
into a government university, another 
of loyal students fighting wisely and 
hard. They won. The radicals retired. 
Dr. John Gowdy then resigned in or- 
der to make possible the selection of a 
Chinese administration. There is now 
a commission form of government, func- 
tioning well, the religious exercises and 
classes are elective, and the school is 
seeking government recognition. A 
department of religion and social serv- 
ice has been instituted, with a Chinese 
Dean. Another departure is the call- 
ing of a woman, Dr. Hui Ching Yen, to 
the faculty. There are this term 104 


students, of whom 77 per cent are 
Christians, as compared with 65 per 
cent last term. 
The Medical Situation 

The staff is badly hit. Dr. and Mrs. 


Merrill went on furlough in early Jan- 
uary, and have since resigned. Miss 
Loland, our one nurse, is on furlough. 
Dr. Coole, following the evacuation, was 
transferred to Java where there was 
great need for a doctor. Dr. Gossard 
was the sole foreign medical worker of 
the Board in the Conference. (Dr. 
Coole has since returned.) 

At Kutien, Dr. T. H. Ling has done 
well, but he urgently prays for a for- 
eign colleague. In Mintsing, the dis- 
pensary goes on under Dr. Su, while 
the land of Haitang Island will soon see 
a dispensary built. 

The medical work in Foochow has 
been carried on by the small but ade- 
quate dispensary, and Dr. Gossard is 
actively co-operating in the union hos- 
pital. This has been talked of for a 
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long time. Now in advance of formal 
organization and buildings, work is be- 
ing done in the plant of the American 
Board. 


Building Operations 


These have naturally been suspended 
almost in entirety. The building for 
the Union Normal and Middle School is 
being completed. Two small churches 
have been completed during the year, 
both of which had been planned and 
started at an earlier date, and one more 
is about ready for dedication as this 
report is being, written. The Construc- 
tion Bureau is marking time, holding a 
skeleton staff, to see what the future 
will bring. 


Area Conference 


Bishop Brown with other leaders felt 
the need for a thorough study of the 
Church’s present status and of a seek- 
ing after deeper spiritual life, so he 
called the district superintendents and 
two men, a preacher and a layman, 
from each district in the four confer- 
ences, to meet in Foochow. In late June 
and early July they came in surprising 
numbers, some traveling five and six 
days to reach the city, some suffering 
much en route. Together with the 
evangelistic missionaries they met for 
several days of intensive study, medita- 
tion, prayer, discussion. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that this was the most 
fruitful gathering which has taken 
place in this province during the. past 
decade. 

As one of its results, there is a new 
spirit of determination. Despite losses 
in membership, despite financial stress 
unexplainable to you in America, de- 
spite the defections of some mercenary 
preachers, the majority of the preach- 
ers and leading laymen are one in their 
resolve to press forward. There is no 
talk of retreat. There is no talk of 
“holding our own.” The men see ulti- 
mate victory, because Jesus Christ is 
Lord. 
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HINGHWA CONFERENCE 
Reported by Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster 


Church Growth 

The Chureh is made up of a large 
number of Christians who are grounded 
in the faith and these are our Living 
Chureh which cannot die. We have 
also some fine strong Chinese leaders. 

The Church has gone through many 

storms of persecution and has always 
come through purified and made strong- 
er. 
The Church of the past ten years Das 
been a popular institution. Our educa- 
tional work and other institutions have 
given the Church high standing in the 
community. 

The foreign treaties seemed to provide 
special protection and privileges to 
members of the Church. With China’s 
disorganized government this doubtless 
brought into the Church many inquir- 
ers. There was no sacrifice, it rather 
added to one’s prestige to become con- 
nected with the Church. The popular- 
ity of the Church attracted people, not 
sensitive to the inner meaning of “Do 
you truly repent of your sins?” and 
“Have you saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ?” 

We also had “educated-into-the- 
church young people’ who had knowl- 
edge of Christianity, some of whom had 
no experience of the in-dwelling Christ. 

This was the Church that came to the 
“new era” and which had to meet the 
anti-Christian propaganda. It was a 
popular, self-confident organization, fear- 
ing nothing, therefore not much given 
to prayer. 


Persecution 

When the anti-Christian propagan- 
dists came with the Nationalist party 
they found a Church unprepared. In 
some places, when propagandists insult- 
ed our Lord, the first impulse was vio- 
lent resistance, just as Peter, in the 
Garden, rose from sleep, and drew his 
sword to defend his Lord. In some 
places there was compromise with the 
anti-Christian propagandists, before re- 
alizing that the real Nationalist policy 
is not anti-Christian. But after the first 
shock and awakening, in most places, 
the Church met the propaganda with 


quiet faith in God and a steady forward 
step. : 

In our territory persecution came 
first, from outside itinerating propa- 
gandists. These covered all the wall 
spaces with such posters as “Down with 
the Church”; “The Church is imperial- 


istic’; “The Church gives imperialistic 
culture’; ‘The Church is foreign treaty 
protected”; “Preachers are the running 


dogs of imperialism,’ and many others. 
There were also threats of violence to 
members. 

Anti-Christian orators harangued the 
people, came into the churches, abused 
and insulted our people. While all the 
official Nationalist posters called for 
protection of churches, yet the radicals 
raved. Then there came the local anti- 
Christian Society, made up of students. 

The student constituency of our 
Chureh has rightly taken a prominent 
place in the Nationalist party. Patri- 
otism is not anti-Christian. Many of 
these students are true patriots and true 
Christians. Some who answered the 
first call of patriotism became confused 
in their thinking. They did not distin- 
guish between the anti-Christian propa- 
ganda and real Nationalist ideals, so, to 
demonstrate their patriotism, they 
turned against the Church and joined 
the anti-Christian group. 

While we sorrowed over those who 
turned against the Church, and felt 
that they fostered most of the persecu- 
tion against institutions and individu- 
als, yet we are sure that the anti-Chris- 
tian persecution was tempered and made 
innocuous, though annoying, by their 
participation. 

The second type of persecution was 
against special people, groups or insti- 
tutions, based on local criticism, retalia- 
tion, and desire for personal vengeance. 
This type brought annoyance and 
threats, yet no very serious accidents or 
violence. We may doubtless expect this 
type of persecution for some time. 

We have much cause for gratitude in 
the attitude of the people. Calls to 
the populace for uprising and acts of 
violence fell on deaf ears. In not a 
single instance did the people join in 
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the demonstrations against the Church. 
The Labor Union, when organized, re- 
fused to have any connection with the 
anti-Christian Society or to be exploit- 
ed by them. The Church has been 
sifted of faint hearted people and those 
who came for protection, prestige or 
advancement which they did not re- 
ceive. 

The Church has met persecution and 
criticism, but we are taking cognizance 
of criticism to find wherein the Church 
organization has failed to interpret 
Christ to the community. The Church 
of to-day must awake and seek God’s 
way to make a greater contribution to 
the spiritual, moral and temporal wel- 
fare of China. It must be a Chinese 
Church, unhampered by foreign special 
privilege treaties. Some one has said, 
“Such conditions call for rigid self- 
examination on the part of all who love 
the Church of Christ, and for complete 
repudiation of those things which mis- 
interpret the real spirit of Christianity. 
All inequalities and special privileges, 
whether extended to Chinese Christians 
or foreign missionaries, should be 
promptly disclaimed and the teachings 
of Jesus with all their implications 
should be fearlessly put into practice. 
The time demands patient explanation, 
persistent good will, careful readjust- 
ment and redoubled effort.” 

The Church with new zeal, awakened 
interest, prayerful humility yet victori- 
ous faith, this Church of the new day 
will face the problems of the future. 


Administration 
Hinghwa Conference, through the dis- 
trict and conference administrative 


boards, was prepared to meet the situ- 
ation, when the Consul’s call came to 
evacuate the foreign missionary staff. 
The Church had elected its leaders, pre- 
viously organized the boards and they 
were ready to take responsibility. It 
was because of their plea that some of 
the missionary staff did not leave Hing- 
hwa. Under such administration nearly 
all church institutions continued, and 
there were few churches which did not 
hold all services as usual. The Chinese 
leaders thus carried on in the face of 
difficulties. They appreciated the co- 
operation of the missionaries who re- 
mained, and they cordially invited the 
return of those who had temporarily 
evacuated, They gave warm welcome to 
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these missionaries when they returned. 
Early in June the full staff of the Board 
of Foreign Missions had returned to 
take up their task. 

These responsible boards have Chi- 
nese leadership, yet when the mission- 
aries offered to resign from member- 
ship, their resignations were not ac- 
cepted. The questionnaire at Confer- 
ence revealed little desire to reduce the 
missionary staff. 

Because of the district and conference 
organization, the demand for a more 
democratic administration was easily 
met. When some asked for a “commis- 
sion” form of administration, it was 
only necessary to point out, that if the 
existing boards functioned according to 
the rules previously laid down, we had 
a real “commission” form of govern- 
ment. 

The Cabinet was made representa- 
tive, by each district conference electing 
two elders as advisers of the district 
superintendent. Bishop Brown invited 
all those so elected to meet with the 
Cabinet and have a voice in making ap- 
pointments. 


Evangelism 

In rural centers the program of 
evangelism has gone forward with en- 
couraging results. Special meetings 
were held in central stations, in the re- 
mote mountain villages and by the sea- 
side. The evangelists, district superin- 
tendent and missionary had courtesy 
and welcome everywhere. In most places 
Church activities were encouraged in 
the community. These activities dis- 
pelled doubt and gave confidence and 
assurance to whole regions. 

Whatever changes in Church organi- 
zation and modification in institutions 
may be necessary, one thing stands out 
clearly: there is a wide open door to 
evangelistic work in rural regions. 


Religious Education 

The great task of the Church is in 
evangelism and religious education. 
During this year of crisis and persecu- 
tion, two Chinese conference supervis- 
ors and twelve workers trained in re- 
ligious educational work traveled 
through the conference. Their special 
task was in organizing children’s 
groups, which mean week-day classes in 
religion. These groups were organized 
in non-Christian schools, in Christian 
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schools, in homes, village groups and in 
churches. Hankong has, in the midst 
of anti-Christian propaganda, maintained 
weekly Bible story classes in thirty 
non-Christian schools. Some preachers, 
too, have held regular classes for chil- 
dren and Bible Study groups. Vaca- 
tion Bible schools have been conducted. 
Not so many students as formerly vol- 
unteered for this work, and yet twelve 
centers carried on vacation Bible schools. 
The preparation of a Graded Course for 
Children and also an Adult Bible Course 
were carried forward. The stage of hap- 
hazard work has passed. There are now 
a program and definite goals. 


Educational Work 


The Conference has the Guthrie Me- 
morial High School, which also has high- 
er primary and lower primary schools 
in the same compound; junior high 
schools located in Sienyu City and Ng- 
Sauh; higher primary boarding schools 
at Hankong, Ng-Sauh, Hua-deng, Kio- 
Sauh, Hong-deng and Sienyu City. The 
schools of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society are not listed here, but 
they form a most important part in our 
educational program. 

There is also the Bible Training 
School, which has been the source of 
supply for the rural preachers. It bas 
temporarily closed pending reorganiza- 
tion of work and better local conditions. 
The supply seemed in excess of the 
ability of the Church to support addi- 
tional preachers. 

For some years, there has been a 
growing demand for the registration of 
Christian schools under the Chinese 
government. The past year, under the 
Nationalist party, the demand became 
more emphatic. The students have 
often become impatient at the seeming 
slowness of the educational staff in reg- 
istration, and have caused unrest. How- 
ever, the schools have kept open with no 
interference from the government. Mean- 
time, the higher officials of the Nation- 
alist government have been making 
every effort to adjust their requirements 
so that Christian schools may register 
without forfeiting religious freedom. 
These requirements are on lines fol- 
lowed in Japan and other countries. 

There is desire on the part of the 
Church to conform to the government 
registration requirements and Christian 
schools are preparing for registration. 
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Chinese Membership 

The regulations require that regis- 
tered schools have Boards more than 
half of which shall be Chinese. In 
school administration the principal or 
president shall be Chinese. Our schools 
have been reorganized on these lines, 
with the missionary as adviser. There 
must always be a beginning. 

In primary education, we have few 
schools left, because of the reduction in 
appropriations. In the larger centers 
where the Chinese government schools 
have increased, this reduction is not felt, 
but in the Heoh-bing district it has been 
a serious loss. In that region the peo- 
ple have looked to our Church schools 
as their only help. 


Hospitals 

The Hankong Hospital and the Otis 
A. Jakway Hospital at Ng-Sauh have 
closed this year, because of the reduced 
appropriation. There are constant pe- 
titions asking that the hospital be re- 
opened and that dispensaries in other 
Church centers be opened. Only greatly 
increased appropriations will make this 
possible. 


The Outlook 

When bandits, extortionate taxes, and 
poverty are stalking the people, Chris- 
tians must suffer with their neighbors. 
Many have borne heavy burdens. 

While war conditions prevail in other 
parts of China, there will be unrest, dis- 
organized or temporary government in 
this territory, and possible future wars. 
Anti-Christian propaganda and persecu- 
tion may revive. These conditions the 
Church must face. These are difficulties 
which must be met. 

Added to the discouraging conditions 
here, is the uncertainty as to the reac- 
tion of World Service giving. Will the 
faith of the Home Church stand the 
test of this crisis? One Chinese said: 
“Tf the American Church fails us now, 
it must mean they have little faith in a 
victorious Christ.” “If they have lost 
faith in Christ’s power how can they 
expect us to stand, with all our dis- 
couragements and sufferings?” 

Our program is, to go forward with 
the evangelistic work, to stress reli- 
gious education, to keep all the Christian 
schools going, to reopen the closed hos- 
pitals. This program of advance is es- 
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sential. We dare not falter in the face 
of opportunity and China’s need of 
Christ. 

We look to the General Conference 
to give such power of autonomy to the 
Central Conference as will provide for 
the election of Chinese or missionaries 
to the Episcopacy, with such limitations 
as Central Conference desires, and also 
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provide larger power in Church author- 
ity for union with other Chinese 
Churches. 

The Church of Christ is the one real 
hope of the people. Failure of the 
Church to function as usual, depresses 
the whole community. We must go for- 
ward with Faith, Hope, Love on our 
banners. : 


SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 
Reported by E. C. Parlin 


Conference Session 


In his endeavor to hold all the Fukien 
Conferences within the limits of one 
month, and still allow for a Union Con- 
ference of a week in the middle, Bishop 
Brown set ahead the South Fukien Con- 
ference session until it overlapped the 
time of the Hingwha session. For this 
reason, Dr. Ralph A. Ward presided at 
the South Fukien session in his stead. 

On the evening of September 9, the 
Conference assembled to hear the mes- 
sage brought by a representative of the 
South Fukien, United Church. This 
friend, the Rev. Frank Eckerson, brought 
a most timely and helpful word. His 
challenge to the brethren that they 
share in the burden and suffering of 
God, Himself, in this critical hour, 
without doubt aided much in bringing 
the thought of the men away from revo- 
lutionary methods, back to spiritual is- 
sues and means. Hach morning on the 
succeeding days, Dr. Ward in his inspir- 
ational addresses focused the attention 
of all upon the Cross. It will be the 
Gospel of the Crucified One,‘as social 
dynamic which will accomplish for 
China what revolutionary methods of 
various kinds fail to attain. 


Nationalism 

During a number of weeks preceding 
the session, it had been rumored that 
a certain element in the church, in its 
desire to strengthen the position of the 
church in the eyes of its opponents, 
was being tempted to trust in revolu- 
tionary methods. ‘How to make the 
church organization more democratic,” 
district control of finances, district 
committee on appointments to assist 
the cabinet, district autonomy—all 
these problems were actively discussed. 
Imitation of Nationalist methods and 


policies seemed popular; autonomy as 
an aim threatened to become faction- 
alism, and unbrotherly feeling towards 
preachers of other dialects in our 
midst. 

Hither the reports of this radical ten- 
dency were exaggerated, or else under 
God’s guiding spirit, speaking through 
the devotional and inspirational talks, 
the brethren grew largely in spiritual 
insight and outlook. For as the com- 
mittee began to work over the prob- 
lems, discuss ‘the demands, and frame 
policies, it became very clear that the 
motive back of these stirrings and 
strivings was the insistent purpose to 
purify the church, that she may be en- 
abled to stand before her enemies with- 
out suspicion and without reproach. 


Church Polity 


It was clear from the start that the 
mind of the Conference had been so oc- 
cupied with local problems, burdens, 
and difficulties, that it had little think- 
ing to contribute on the larger ques- 
tions of church polity. Many felt that 
with conditions still in uncertainty and 
flux, no clear indications were yet evi- 
dent. But in the matter of episcopal 
appointment to China, the vote was 
strongly in favor of Chinese, if avail- 
able. If not, they would have an expe- 
rienced China missionary, someone 
knowing China intimately and under- 
standing her thought and aspirations in 
a deep sense. 


Delegates 

The election of Dr. J. W. Hawley as 
ministerial delegate and Mrs. J. W. 
Hawley as lay delegate spoke the high 
regard of the conference for those who 
had labored twenty years in this re- 
gion, and their confidence that in this 
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way, the conference could obtain its 
best representation in General Confer- 
ence. In the case of Central Confer- 
ence, all delegates were Chinese, and 
the choice was a very good represen- 
tation of all the lines of thinking and 
tendencies in our midst. 


Reports 

The reports for the year showed that 
the church was holding its own through 
very difficult circumstances. But the 
figures do not tell the whole story by 
any means. The work of the year has 
been intensive, partly through force of 
circumstances, and partly because of 
the conviction of the pastors, that the 
church in this hour must be fortified 
within. The old walls of defense are 
crumbling, influence and prestige are 
vain, the future depends upon attaining 
an integrity and a consciousness of 
mission, which shall challenge the at- 
tention and respect of society. In cul- 
tivating and strengthening the Chris- 
tian purpose and faith of the church 
membership; in improving the rela- 
tions between the church and commun- 
ity leaders; in endeavoring to place its 
influence behind movements for social 
uplift and betterment; and in trying to 
interpret to its constituency the real 
meaning and value of the Nationalist 
movement, the church has made real 
and important progress. 

Two men were received by the con- 
ference into: full membership, and or- 
dained as deacons. Five men complet- 
ed the conference course of study and 
were elected to elder’s orders. 


Actions Taken 
The Conference yoted to discontinue 
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the South Fukien Bible School, and 
approved the proposed Union Method- 
ist Theological School for the Fukien 
Area. Each district was authorized to 
create a Finance Committee to control 
district funds, and make public all dis- 
trict accounts. Salary grades were 
made a point of attack. The salary al- 
lowance for preachers’ wives and chil- 
dren was voted uniform, regardless of 
orders and position. For pastors, them- 
selves, the scale was left much as last 
year, graded according to preparation 
and responsibility. The major educa- 
tional institutions were each placed in 
the hands of Boards of Managers. These 
boards were entrusted with the deli- 
cate responsibility of working out the 
present problems of registration and 
adaptation to government regulations. 
As a principle, registration was approv- 
ed, but in view of the many issues in- 
volved, it was felt that the matter 
should be considered still more care- 
fully, especially in the light of vary- 
ing local conditions. 


Growth 

It has been a year of growth in spite 
of loss—loss of members through con- 
tinued emigration; loss of missionary 
helpers, through enforced absence; loss 
in a financial way, because of increased 
costs. The growth has been in staunch- 
ness of purpose among members and 
leaders; in clarified vision of the new 
opportunity for the Church to minister 
spiritual healing to a society broken 
with sin; in clearing away those ob- 
stacles which have marred the witness 
and service of the Church. This is the 
encouragement which a year of special 
trial and difficulty has brought. 


YENPING CONFERENCE 
Reported by Mrs. J. E. Skinner 


EVANGELISTIC 


General Conditions 

The predictions of last year, that 
worse was still to come have certainly 
been verified at every point. From with- 
out and from within the church has been 
fiercely assaulted, and in many places 
the thin line has been so broken, that 
only with great difficulty has a threat- 


ening general rout been turned into a 
determined stand. 

When the news rapidly spread all 
over the conference area, last January, 
that the missionaries had suddenly 
withdrawn from Yenping City, many of 
the country church members became 
panic-stricken, and some at once de- 
stroyed all conspicuous evidence of 
their relations to the church, such as 
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wall calendars, Bible pictures, and other 
evidences. 

A number of preachers left their 
work during the year; some were driv- 
en away by anti-Christian agitators; 
some were compelled to become govern- 
ment employees; others joined the Na- 
tionalist armies; some were driven out 
by bandits and soldiers; and in the 
terrible breakdown of all law and or- 
der a few failed in moral character. 

At Hia-chi, the church building was 
not only used as soldiers’ barracks, but 
it was also turned into an idol temple 
and a torture chamber! People refus- 
ing to pay the required “taxes” were 
strung up to the rafters until they 
yielded. All this, following the severe 
drought of last year, drove the people to 
utter despair. Numbers starved to 
death, and over six hundred demanded 
official permission to travel the country 
as beggars. 

Church buildings, almost everywhere, 
were occupied, permanently or tempo- 
rarily, by soldiers or anti-Christian agi- 
tators, and the treasured furniture, of- 
ten, either stolen or broken up for fuel. 
Our schools were bitterly attacked and 
forced to close in many places, and the 
students made to feel it was their pa- 
triotic duty to enter the new govern- 
ment institutions, or were actually 
threatened if they refused. Intolerable 
and ever increasing taxation, with a de- 
preciating currency, and brigandage 
that no longer respects life and from 
which no traveler is safe, added to all 
our other troubles, filled our cup of 
sorrow to overflowing. Is it strange we 
must report a fall in membership of 
about thirty per cent and a decrease in 
giving of over one half! 


Effects on the Church 


Though ‘struck down” we are not de- 
stroyed; though weakened in numbers 
both of preachers and members, those 
who are left are the more earnest, and 
the stronger for the fiery trial through 
which we are passing. More earnestly 
and prayerfully than ever before, we 
have discussed with one another how to 
meet our great problems, and we have 
been more and more deeply impressed 
with the need of spiritual strength to 
enable us to weather the storm and 
hold the church together. ; 

We made it our special aim for the 
year to encourage and inspire the weak- 
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er members, and to enlighten the entire 
church as to the whole situation in 
which we were being placed. Where 
we could, we met the anti-Christian agi- 
tation with counter propaganda, spread- 
ing Christian knowledge, organizing 
Bible classes, and selling Scriptures. It 
has not been a suitable time for enroll- 
ing new members, and we have given 
baptism to few besides children of 
Christian families. 

Nearly all our schools opened again, 
and the students seem filled with a 
greater loyalty and appreciation of the 
peculiar value of Christian education. 
The Hsia-meo Boys’ School has been a 
special comfort to us; not only was there 
no defection but the number of students 
slightly increased. The Yuki Girls’ 
School, of which Miss Esther Ling is 
principal, is one of the very finest in 
all our territory, and we are proud of 
the way in which it met and overcame 
the attacks made upon it. 


Self-Support 

While it has been utterly impossible 
to raise anything for the church in 
many places, there has been actual ad- 
vance in others, and some addition was 
even made to the endowment fund which 
is being collected for the support of 
the work. On the Yuki district, where 
conditions have not been quite as bad, 
in only one place was there a marked 
slump in giving and membership. When 
two of the leading members died, people 
outside the church made much of this 
and interpreted it as showing the anger 
of the gods, and the result was a weak- 
ening of the church in all that region. 


The Outlook 


In spite of all the difficulties from 
without, and the failures from within, 
a large number of both pastors and 
members remained steady and faithful 
in the face of danger, great privation, 
and distress. Strong men of Christian 
character are being developed. The 
church has not been shattered, the fire 
has only revealed the gold. What, then, 
of the future? The future is with God. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Yenping Boys’ High School 

The serious anti-Christian agitation 
in Yenping City, last winter, began with 
an attack upon the principal of this 
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school, Mr. L. C. Ling, because of his 
strong Christian stand at a great pub- 
lic meeting, and he was obliged to flee 
for his life. A little later the school 
had to close entirely, and it was not re- 
opened until fall. As it was not wise 
for Mr. Ling to return and take up the 
work, Mr. C. C. Shih was elected to 
take his place. Application papers for 
government registration were carefully 
made out and sent to headquarters in 
Foochow. 

The higher primary school is being 
carried on as a department, the present 
total enrollment being over eighty, only 
about half the usual number. 

Though Bible study and religious ex- 
ercises are not compulsory, most of the 
students attend regularly and show an 
earnest spirit. Many of them seem to 
be entering upon a new spiritual life. 


Conference Primary Schools 

In few places was this work entirely 
closed, though anti-Christian agitation 
disturbed many schools for short peri- 
ods. About twelve hundred boys and 
girls were in attendance through the 
year, with over seventy teachers. 

The most distant and isolated school 
was at Kuei-hua City, over a hundred 
miles away and back from any navig- 
able stream. The man and wife who 
were teachers here had a difficult and 
trying time to finish out the term last 
spring. When ordered by the agitators 
to close they refused. Then a crowd 
was stirred up to surround the school 
and demand that they leave town, and 
again they refused to yield. The pupils 
themselves were threatened, and this 
resulted in about one half staying at 
home for a time. The teachers visited 
the homes and urged the parents to 
stand firm for their rights and continue 
to send their children to school. Final- 
ly, they succeeded in maintaining their 
ground until examinations could ‘be 
given and the term properly closed. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Since so many Christian institutions 
in China had to close their doors dur- 
ing the last year, it is fitting that our 
first word should be one of thanksgivy- 
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ing that the Yenping City Hospital was 
not closed a single day. 

When all Americans were called out 
of the interior in January, Dr. Trimble 
turned over the entire medical work to 
the regular Chinese staff, and as his 
furlough was nearly due, he at once left 
with his family for the homeland. For 
a time after we arrived in March, to 
take up his work, it seemed certain that 
the hospital would have to close, partly 
on account of trouble-makers among 
the student nurses, and partly because 
of rapidly falling income. 

Local anti-Christian agitation was at 
its height, several church leaders had 
already been driven out, the Nanking 
disaster had just occurred, the few mis- 
sionaries who had returned to Yenping 
were again being urged by the Consul 
to leave, and the whole Christian com- 
munity was in danger of becoming 
panic-stricken. Just then, one single 
door of opportunity suddenly opened 
before us and we felt impelled to enter. 
It seemed hopeful at first. 

The military commander offered to 
finance entirely the hospital if we would 
continue it as a purely military insti- 
tution. To this, we would not listen; for 
we felt that as long as our medical 
work continued at all it must be equal- 
ly for all classes, and finally a settle 
ment was made practically on our own 
terms. In regard to control, religious 
work, and non-interference generally, 
these terms were respected, but finan- 
cial promises were not adequately ful- 
filled. 

As bandits continued to make gen- 
eral travel throughout the country 
dangerous and unwise, -the branch hos- 
pitals and dispensaries carried on with- 
out help or supervision from the mother 
plant. Their reports tell little of the 
year’s real dfficulties, but in all the 
turmoil of revolution not one was in- 
terfered with, and while the standards 
they are able to maintain are far 
from ideal, they are filling a great 
need, and are increasingly appreciated 
by their communities. 

We began and have continued with 
thanksgiving. We have every reason to 
make our closing word one of faith and 
hope. 
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CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


From West China Missionary News 


Conference Session 

The Conference session this year was, 
in many respects, unique in the annals 
of West China Methodism. Only six- 
teen full members were present, owing 
to the absence of all but two of the 
missionary men. Bishop Grose could 
not reach us but had telegraphed both 
date and place of meeting. No advice 
as to chairman had been received, so 
the members met on the date fixed, 
and, after devotions, balloted for a 
chairman. The result was a tie be- 
tween Dr. Spencer Lewis and the Rev. 
Lincoln Chang. The Conference, there- 
fore, insisted that both serve as chair- 
men. This was a good arrangement, 
for one could preside whenever the oth- 
er had classes and they took turns lead- 
ing morning devotions. School was, of 
course, in full swing and those who 
lived in Chengtu divided their time be- 
tween Conference and school duties. 

Conference voted for a Chinese secre- 
tary only, the minutes to be translated 
into English afterwards. All plans for 
entertainment for the Conference, place 
of meetings, and program were in the 
hands of the Chinese and most of the 
committee work was done by them. 
Committees on educational and other 
affairs of mutual concern and interest 
were held in joint session with the 
nine members of the Women’s Con- 
ference which ,was held at the same 
time. 

Early in the session, a resolution was 
passed asking Dr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Lewis to spend their old age in Chengtu, 
a hearty expression of the love and ap- 
preciation of their fellow workers. 

The usual routine was broken by the 
excitement of electing delegates to Gen- 
eral Conference and delegates to the 
East Asia Conference which met in 
Shanghai in January. As this is a 
great opportunity for the men from the 
interior to see the world, interest ran 
high during the balloting. This Con- 


ference is entitled to one ministerial 
and one lay delegate to General Confer- 
ence and twice that number to the East 
Asia Conference. 

The report for the whole Conference 
shows fewer members and probationers 
than a year ago. Considering the cha- 
otic conditions, perhaps this decrease 
is not to be wondered at, yet one de- 
plores such a _ state and prays for 
greater zeal and a deep work of the 
Spirit. One reads of evangelistic fires 
burning brightly in places where suffer- 
ing and persecution have been most 
acute, and longs for such an awakening 
in Szechuen. 

The Conference was characterized by 
good spirit and high courage with no 
word of retreat. Plans were made for 
the next year’s work as though the 
times were usual. Everyone was anx- 
ious for the return of foreign helpers, 
yet determined to carry on whether 
they come or not. At dinner one day, 
in conversation on the time that must 
elapse before China has a settled, stable 
government, no one had hope of a 
speedy settlement—and the opinion was 
expressed that if the foreign brethren 
wait for such a settled state before com- 
ing, it will be a long time and the need 
of help may be past. Now is their day 
of need of helping hands, sympathetic 
hearts and fervent prayers and generous 
gifts. 

Two of the women whc have been 
carrying on’ the women’s and girls’ 
schools in Tzecheo, quite successfully, 
in spite of much opposition, came up te 
conference saying, “We can’t carry on 
another year; the burdens are too heavy 
for us to bear alone.” The same womer 
at close of conference returned to the 
work saying, “We will do our best.” 
This same spirit characterizes practi- 
cally all of the teachers and preachers, 
both men and women, showing a quiet 
determination to go forward in spite of 
disturbing and difficult conditions. 
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CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


From Conference Reports 


Chungking District 

On March 31, the plan of the Com- 
munists was to attack and destroy all 
foreign Consulates, business houses and 
Mission properties, churches, schools 
and hospitals. All Christian leaders 
were to be arrested, accused, sentenced, 
and then led through streets and finally 
beaten to death. The Christians were 
warned on the night of the 30th, and all 
escaped. 

The foundations of our church in 
Chungking are laid deeply, and al- 
though attack after attack has been 
made against us during the year, the 
church has not been shaken. In other 
towns and cities in the district, real 
progress has been made, due to the 
courage and faith of our Christian peo- 
ple. Therefore, we have not only held 
our own but added a few members. 


Jungchang District 

Since the beginning of the anti-Chris- 
tian movement several years ago, other 
provinces have suffered considerably, 
but until a year ago, Szechuen was free. 
At first the anti-Christian activities 
were confined to the large cities, but 
last year when the revolutionary move- 
ment broke out among the troops, some 
radicals took advantage of the con- 
fusion and started anti-Christian agita- 
tion throughout the province. Posters 
appeared even in the small villages pro- 
claiming, “Down with the Christian 
Church.” In many places during patri- 
otic parades students harangued against 
the Church, though they understood 
little of what they were talking about. 
In Tong Liang, Ta Chu, Luchow and 
some other cities, much church property 
was destroyed. During this reign of 
terror, many of our people were filled 
with fear. People who wished to be- 
come members were afraid to enter 
the church. Some became backsliders 
because of fear. Because of these con- 
ditions, atter much prayerful considera- 
tion, we decided to change the name of 
the church to, “The Chinese Christian 
Church.” We thank God that He has 
granted us His protection through the 


year, and while it has not been an easy 
year, nothing untoward has happened. 

Because of fear, some have left the 
church; a few have joined other reli- 
gions. During the year ten have been 
received into the church on full mem- 
bership, thirteen on probation; twelve 
have been dismissed; and thirteen have 
died. Numerically we have lost, but I 
believe we have gained in quality what 
we have lost in quantity, because our 
people are much stronger and more 
faithful because of the _ persecution 
through which they have had to pass. 

On account of the anti-Christian 
movement and the chaotic political con- 
ditions, it has been difficult to push the 
matter of self-support. 


Suining and Hochow Districts 

Owing to the unrest in the country, 
many radicals took advantage of cir- 
cumstances to persecute the church. 
The missionaries were forced to leave 
and many of them returned to America. 
After they left, the radicals did all 
that they could to destroy the church 
and take over our property. Thank 
God, they were defeated in their pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, the church received 
much injury and the work has been 
most difficult to carry. Some of the 
weaker members have left the church, 
but it is cause for great thanksgiving 
that most of our people have remained 
faithful to the Master, even under se- 
vere persecution, and now stand as real 
pillars of the church. 


Lewis Memorial Institutional Church 
The anti-Christian movement has 
been stronger in Chungking than in 
any other city of Szechuen, and because 
of the fact that the Institutional Church 
is located in the heart of the city, it 
has been subjected to much persecu- 
tion. In spite of all this, the members 
did not lose heart, but have grown in 
courage, faith and spirituality. There- 
fore, the future is encouraging. 
Besides the regular church services, 
a Bible study class has been held during 
the year. Different members of the 
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church have taken turns in leading this 
class, and its meetings have had a 
splendid effect on the life of the church. 

In connection with the Y. M. C. A., 
special lectures have been given in the 
church ‘every Tuesday throughout the 
year. The subjects discussed have been 
on morals, health and other social 
questions. The attendance has aver- 
aged between one and two hundred, and 
the people have always been pleased 
with the lectures and discussions. 

Owing to lack of funds fewer periodi- 
cals have been available for the reading 
room than formerly. Nevertheless, 
every day, more than one hundred per- 
sons have used this room. 

During the year much has been done 
to unite the Christian \people of the 
city and to strengthen and encourage 
them in these trying times, through the 
efforts of the Christian federation of 
churches. 

The Chi Min School with an enroll- 
ment of 50; the girls’ school with over 
60 in attendance; the kindergarten with 
40, have all been continuing their good 
work. 


Syracuse-in-China General Hospital 
The year started very well with a for- 
eign staff composed of Miss Helen E. 
Barton as superintendent of nurses, Mr. 
Ralph W. Blanchard, pharmacist, and 
Dr. W. M. Gentry, physician. Due to 
disturbed conditions along the Yangtze 
valley, it seemed best for all foreigners 
to leave, which they did early in Feb- 
ruary. Prior to the departure of the 
foreign staff, plans had been partially 
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made for the organization of a hospi- 
tal board, with a view to giving the 
Chinese more to do and say in the 
management of the hospital. This 
board was composed of twelve members 
of the hospital staff and three members 
chosen by the hospital board. When 
the foreign staff evacuated, the manage- 
ment was put into the hands of the 
board and the staff of Chinese helpers. 
For a time there was considerable op- 
position from the outside so that it was 
not an easy task to keep things open, 
but due to the fine work of the Chinese 
staff and the hospital board, this was 
made possible. 

Prior to March 31, both untrained 
helpers and nurses had caused more or 
less trouble, but in spite of this, work 
was carried on. On the above mentioned 
date the military fired into and broke 
up a large mass meeting of students 
and agitators who were planning to de- 
stroy all foreign property, and more 
than one hundred were killed and sey- 
eral hundred injured. After this both 
outside and internal opposition ceased 
and the hospital was filled to capacity. 
Everything was going splendidly, when 
in June a patient was accidentally given 
the wrong medicine in a treatment, and 
as a result died. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the matter was 
settled. For a time it seemed as though 
the only thing was to close the hospi- 
tal, but matters were at last adjusted 
satisfactorily. Although local receipts 
amounted to over $9,000 for the year, 
there was a shortage of funds due to 
this unfortunate incident. 


CONFERENCE 


From Conference Reports 


EVANGELISTIC 


Chingchao District 

At the close of the last Annual Con- 
ference, a trip was immediately made 
to Ch’angp’ing, Hankow, K’angchuang, 
Yench’ing, Laochunt’ang, Huailai and 
Shach’eng, where the civil war had 
been fought for months, heavy damages 
having been made during the war. In 
the towns and villages where the sol- 
diers had passed, everything that was 
movable was taken away and all the 


houses which were not burned down 
were left standing empty with roofs and 
walls, only. The hardships and miser- 
able conditions of the people were un- 
speakable. 

As to damages made to our church, 
Ch’angping was the worst among them. 
The windows, doors and walls of three 
churches were almost completely de- 
stroyed, and all the personal belong- 
ings of the pastors were confiscated. 
Nothing of value was left. There were 
severe losses in other places, 
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The district superintendent’s plan for 
the work of the year was as follows: 

To have revival meetings in all 
churches large and small: 

To stay one week at each church, and 
to take up the work in the preaching of 
the Gospel with the local pastors in a 
way that will give them a plan to fol- 
low for the rest of the year: 

To preach to the people living in the 
villages around the church, until all of 
them shall hear the Gospel and the 
number of villages visited is to be com- 
pared with the number of years a pas- 
tor stays in that place. It is hoped that 
in a few years, the villages situated 
five or ten li around the church shall 
all hear the Gospel: 

To teach all church members to read 
the Bible in a few years: 

To make timely visits at the homes of 
all the church members, to call on the 
representative people of the towns and 
villages and to have more contacts with 
the merchants: 

To develop the church members so 
that they shall be able to take responsi- 
bility to preach the Gospel to their 
neighbors: 

To open two more primary schools: 

The district superintendent reports 
that these plans have been completed 
about 80 per cent. 


Lanhsien District 

Last year, Dr. Brown reported a few 
months of peace after five years of civil 
war. Peace has continued through the 
past year. Pastor Tsou has utilized the 
opportunity to get into every part of 
the field, including one which has been 
isolated for two years. During the fall. 
Sunday School institutes were held at 
four points, Lao-t’ing, Lanhsien, Ch’ien- 
An and Chentzuchen. The institutes 
were all small owing to lack of money 
for travel and entertainment. They 
were, however, worth while. 

Several churches have carried for- 
ward property enterprises on their own 
initiative. Last autumn, the young 
church at Tingliuho purchased on faith 
a site for $2,200. After annual confer- 
ence, the pastor, Chao Lien Yi, obtained 
leave and went to Harbin to solicit 
funds. After an absence of several 
months he returned with all but $500 
of this amount, together with prospects 
of more subscriptions in the future, in- 
cluding a promise of a thousand dol- 
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lars toward a church building next 
year. 

The real epic of the year has been 
furnished by Pastor Li Chang Ying, 
who as a lad of thirteen was initiated 
into Boxer rites and laid the execu- 
tioner’s knife on the bodies of five 
Christian martyrs. When he received 
his appointment to the Tachangtzu re 
gion, he knew he was going to the post 
of greatest danger in the district. Three 
times on the way in to his mountain 
pastorate, he saved his family from 
disaster at the hands of robbers’ by 
boldness and tact. His address won 
the good-will of the bandit chief who 
was patrolling the near-by villages. Six 
weeks later, when the valleys filled up 
with fresh bandit commands, he faced 
a company of them in the streets of 
Tachangtzu and in the power of the 
Lord called on them to repent of their 
bloody feuds and willful depredations 
This won him no little renown. With 
no funds at his disposal he succeeded in 
arousing the local school board, and a 
public school was opened in the church 
premises. The school grew from a 
handful to over eighty pupils, requiring 
two teachers, both of whom became 
Christians. In the meantime, he car- 
ried his preaching far and wide, win- 
ning some notable victories over super- 
stition and unbelief. Pastor Li has a 
wife and two children. His little son 
has been christened, Oberlin, because 
the father’s consecration and common 
sense remind one of the accounts of 
the Protestant pastor in the French 
mountains, a hundred and fifty years 


ago. 


Peking District 

After the close of the last annual con- 
ference, there was a sign that the civil 
war might come to a close and a better 
day appear. But things kept growing 
worse instead of better. The continu- 
ance of fighting paralyzed all business 
and disrupted all lines of communica- 
tions, and consequently the people be- 
came the victims of it all. The high 
cost of living created untold misery for 
the people. Directly and indirectly, the 
work was greatly hindered in many 
ways. Immediately after the new year, 
again came the attack of the anti- 
Christian group, though not manifested 
in any violent manner. In this counter- 
acting force, there was also the threat 
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and attack of the other religions and 
the withdrawal of the missionaries. 

Some of thé churches are located in 
the poor sections in south city. The 
church is fortunate to have Mr. Lu 
Ch’ien Kuang as social service secre- 
tary. He is a hard worker and a man 
of unusual ability and tact. He works 
successfully among the poor class of 
people. Two feeding places were start- 
ed where the poor babies were being 
fed with bean milk. Over one hundred 
babies received this help every day. 
Three Common Citizens’ Primary 
Schools were opened with an enroll- 
ment of over a hundred and seventy 
pupils. Five hundred pieces of winter 
clothing were contributed by the Metro- 
politan Relief Association, six hundred 
pieces were collected by Dr. G. L. Davis, 
and a hundred and seventy-one pieces 
by Mr. Lu Ch’ien Kuang. All these, 
together with a thousand catties of 
corn, were distributed among the poor 
during last winter. Besides, forty-three 
very poor folks were introduced to the 
hospitals to receive free treatment. 
This, in general, is the work of the so- 
cial service of the year. 

The Student Center is located at 
Hsiao Sha T’u Yuan, Liu Li Ch’ang. Dr. 
Lee Sin Sheng is in charge of this work. 
Last year there were eleven Bible Study 
Classes, and this year fourteen classes 
were conducted. Of these, three are for 
the girl students and eleven for the 
boys. One class was held at the Gov- 
ernment Medical College, one at China 
University, one at Peking Institute (Pei 
Ching Hsueh Yuan), and three at Pe- 
king Academy. The rest of the classes 
were all held at the center. The aver- 
age attendance in each class was about 
eleven or twelve students. The class at 
Peking Institute was a large one, with 
about sixty students attending each 
session. Last year, students from eight 
government schools entered the Bible 
classes, but this: year in addition to 
these eight schools contact was had 
with four other schools beside Peking 
Academy. The work covers the follow- 
ing institutions: The Normal Univer- 
sity, the Medical College, China Uni- 
versity, University of the Republic, Chi 
Fu College, University of Communica- 
tion, the Attached Middle School, Shang 
Chih Middle School, T’ung T’sai Com- 
mercial School, Peking Government 
University, and Peking Institute. There 
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were thirteen foreign friends helping in 
this work. Six were the students of the 
North China Union Language School 
and the rest, missionaries of our 
Church. Monthly social gatherings 
were held at the center, which were 
largely attended. They have been in- 
strumental in forming friendship among 
the students of the different schools and 
in promoting mutual help and fine 
spirit. 

Great multitudes of people were at 
the verge of starvation around the 
Nank’ou region in the north of Peking, 
immediately after the war there last 
spring. The suffering and pain of the 
poor victims in those villages were un- 
speakable. Plans were made to inves- 
tigate and to help the sufferers, by the 
officials of the Relief Work of Wan 
P’ing Hsien under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Relief Work Union. Both 
the Rev. Wu Yu K’un and the Rev. Su 
Ming Han joined the Relief Work Party 
and went out to the country to help in 
this work. 


Shanhaikuan District 

Within the territory of Fu Ning 
Hsien, the robbers gathered in large 
numbers. The city gates had to be 
closed several times during the day. 
Some of the rich persons who lived in 
the villages were caught by them. It 
was fortunate that the church members 
were not caught. One day in May, a 
band of robbers looted Shen He and 
fifty-two persons were carried away for 
ransom. Our church is situated in the 
neighborhood of a big shop. When the 
robbers cleaned out that shop, they at- 
tacked our church; the windows and 
the doors were all destroyed. But be- 
fore they left they went to our preach- 
er, Mr. Liu, and apologized for not 
knowing it was a church. 


Tientsin District 

As the appropriations from the Board 
of Foreign Missions have been dimin- 
ishing, workers were dismissed, and at 
the same time, self-support became 
more and more urgent. This gave hos- 
tile folks a chance to stimulate sus- 
picion and evil feeling within the 
church. For instance, some of the 
members said: “In former years, when 
there were famines, we got a great deal 
of help from the church. Now-a-days, 
owing to the troublous situation, the 
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bandits, taxes on estates, surtaxes for 
checking the bolshevik activities, other 
recently imposed heavy taxes and the 
very poor harvest, our livelihood is ten 
times worse than before and the church, 
instead of rendering us some assistance, 
oppresses us with the heavy burden of 
self-support.” Others were loyal and 
resented such statements. But the 
preachers could not venture to ask for 
contributions in the midst of such con- 
ditions if the people were not willing to 
pay, so that the preachers made up the 
sum from their own salaries. 


Tsunhua District 


Most of the plans laid last year have 
been carried out satisfactorily. The 
Tsunhua school is well started again: 
the Mashench’iao church building is se- 
cured; the bicycle club is organized, and 
this has greatly facilitated our preach- 
ing work in the country places. Mr. Liu 
I Hsin, the Conference Sunday school 
secretary, has helped very much in the 
Sunday -school work. After visiting 
Tsunsua, Fengjun, and Yutien, he was 
forced to go back to Peking on account 
of the bandits in the country. All of the 
workers whoattended the revival services 
at Lanhsien were spiritually refreshed 
andstrengthened. Afarewell meeting was 
held at Tsunhua for Dr. Hopkins and 
Miss Dyer. The whole district owes a 
great deal to these two noble souls of 
God. 

The anticipations for this coming 
year are: to complete the ten thousand 
dollar endowment for Tsunhua School: 
to complete the financial drive for the 
church building at Linnant’sang: to 
be free from the annoyance of the ban- 
dits. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Yenching University 

Within the university the distinctive 
feature has been the removal, last sum- 
mer, to the new grounds. Hight years 
ago there was scarcely money enough to 
buy the necessary land. The university 
now owns about one hundred twenty- 
five English acres of land, and buildings 
representing to date an expenditure on 
the site of considerably over three and 
a half million dollars Mex., or almost 
four million on the completion of the 
buildings now under construction or 
definitely promised. In spite of the fact 
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that military disturbances and financial 
limitations had so delayed construction 
that the school opened last autumn with 
many inconveniences, and has. since 
been carrying on in the midst of dis- 
order incident to building operations, 
yet it has been a thrilling delight to oc- 
cupy, at last, the campus we had hoped 
to move to three years earlier. The 
academic buildings, with the equip- 
ment, and with the power plant, have 
fully come up to expectations. The fac- 
ulty have been, on the whole, comfort- 
ably housed. 

Eight years ago there was a small 
proportion of Chinese on the faculty, 
but each year there has been progress 
in this respect, until last autumn the 
session began with exactly 56 Western 
and 56 Chinese teachers. The propor- 
tion has since changed to a majority of 
Chinese, and this will be still larger 
next session. Of the 21 departments 
of the Arts College, 14 heads or acting 
heads are now Chinese, and several of 
them, including agricultural and _ politi- 
cal science, have become entirely Chi- 
nese. Even more notably, the respon- 
sible administrative offices and commit- 
tees are in charge of the Chinese. The 
policy has been, from the beginning, 
that of sharing all rights and duties 
without racial discrimination, selecting 
the person best fitted for any given task, 
regardless of nationality but giving 
preference to Chinese in filling vacan- 
cies, and recognizing the objective of a 
purely Chinese institution, Western rep- 
resentatives continuing to serve as 
wanted by those in control. 


Peking Theological Seminary 

School opened in the fall of 1926 with 
an enrollment, when complete, of 36, 
and a junior class of 12. Four of these 
young men came from the Hung Tao 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest 
Army. When they were received it was 
hardly expected they would continue, 
but it was felt that they were young 
men in dire straits, and as long as they 
had signified their desire to prepare for 
the ministry, it was considered wise to 
help them. Two of them left shortly, 
but the others continued through the 
year, and have proved themselves to be 
good students. 

In the other classes, 10 were enrolled 
in the middle class, 5 in the senior class 
and 9 were post graduates. It has been 
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the policy for some years to grant op- 
portunity to those graduates who have 
been preaching from three to five or six 
years successfully, to come back for a 
year’s study, on a scholarship sufficient 
to assist them and their family through 
the year. This is the second group, and 
it is felt that the plan is an exceedingly 
good one, and that the work has been 
profitable to the young men. 

Diplomas were granted in June to six 
young men whom the faculty recom- 
mended to the Board. Five had pursued 
the regular three years course, finished 
their scholastic year in the class room, 
and prepared a thesis which was ac- 
cepted by the faculty. The sixth young 
man, who received a diploma some years 
ago, spent three years, in the school 
and has been giving splendid service in 
the pastorate during a period of years. 
Two years ago, he came back for post 
graduate work and did such exceptional 
work that the faculty felt he should 
have another year. That work was con- 
tinued this year, and the faculty, in line 
with the policy laid down several years 
ago that such young men who, because 
of exceptional ability, are given two 
years of post graduate work, should re- 
ceive the Seminary diploma, recom- 
mended the granting of a diploma to 
this young man 


Peking Academy 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference Board of Educa- 
tion for the past year, definite steps 
were taken to apply for registration un- 
der the Ministry of Education and this 
was granted on the 23d of June. Thus 
the Academy is insured a permanent 
place among the institutions of second- 
ary education in the nation. 

The enrollment for the year was as 
follows: In the senior middle school, 
367; junior middle year, 353; summer 
school, 175. The total enrollment was 
895 and the students come from prac- 
tically all the provinces of China with 
several from Korea and overseas. 


MEDICAL 


Changli General Hospital 

Dr. Clay reports as follows: 

Owing to the closing of the language 
school early in April, I was free to 
come to Changli earlier than would 
have been possible under normal con- 
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ditions. I came to Changli for three 
weeks in April, and became acquainted 
with the Baldwin family before they 
left for home. I spent three intensely 
interesting and busy weeks at that time, 
and then left the work in charge of Dr. 
Chia until we moved here in July. 

Much time and energy was spent in 
studying the situation and planning for 
advance. Our personnel has been in- 
creased by the appointment of Miss Hel- 
en Barton, R. N., to our hospital, until 
such a time as she could return to her 
West China station. She arrived early 
in July and has been busy helping us 
in the work, making plans for advance 
in all departments. 

We have formulated plans for an in- 
crease in the number of beds to 35, to 
ellploy a graduate male nurse and add 
other untrained workers in order to in- 
sure a nucleus for an adequate nursing 
personnel under the direction of trained 
nurses. This will necessitate the ad- 
justment of the present conditions and 
working hours to provide for nursing 
care of patients day and night. We 
have made tentative arrangements for 
the employment of a graduate nurse 
beginning January first, and upon his 
arrival we will proceed to eliminate 
the undesirable feature of having pa- 
tients’ friends and relatives living in 
the hospital and doing the nursing. We 
are negotiating for the employment of 
two women who have had some work in 
the Bible Training School, to act as 
workers in our women’s department un- 
der supervision of Miss Barton. 

After studying the situation here, our 
first goal was to obtain a furnace and 
thus insure clean dependable heat, Next 
we planned for running water with lab- 
oratories, bath tubs and sewage all 
emptying into a septic tank. We havea 
driven well, available for water supply, 
and the securing of the running water 
system we plan for next year. It will 
cost about $500 and is our second ob- 
jective. And then we plan for electric 
lights as our third objective for the 
third year here. We have already 
achieved our first objective—furnace 
heat; our second objective is highly 
probable if politico-military conditions 
will permit; our third objective will 
gradually develop into realization, we 
believe. But in all our dreaming and 
planning we must not and shall not for- 
get that we are missionaries, working 
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for the advancement of Christ’s mes- 
sage through the ministry of healing. 


Peking Methodist Hospital 

Dr. D. V. Smith reports as follows: 

Missionaries in North China have 
great cause for thankfulness in that 
we have been spared the problems and 
difficulties which Christian workers 
have had to face in South, Central and 
West China during the past year. While 
they were forced to evacuate their sta- 
tions, leaving work in the hands of 
Chinese associates, some of whom were 
unprepared to assume the burdens so 
suddenly thrust upon them, we here 
have had time and opportunity to make 
adjustments, and to prepare for some 
emergencies which later never devel- 
oped. The work of this hospital has, 
nevertheless, been affected by the gen- 
eral confusion and the past year has 
witnessed many changes. 

Of the departures, that of Dr. N. S. 
Hopkins affects us most deeply. After 
forty-one years of unselfish and untir- 
ing labor on the Mission field, his de- 
parture this spring left a great chasm 
in the ranks of the Mission that no one 
ean fill. It is his broad vision and care- 
ful planning that, more than any other 
one factor, made possible the success- 
ful growth and development of our hos- 
pital. While we all recognize that he 
has given a full measure of service 
‘heaped up and running over,” never- 
theless we are still fondly hoping that, 
after his well deserved furlough at 
home, he will be able to join us again 
in the work for which he is so well 
fitted. Not only has the hospital lost 
a beloved physician, but the Mission, 
the Conference and the Peking com- 
munity have been deprived of a wise 
leader, a sage counselor, and a most 
valued friend. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the past year has been the develop- 
ment of greater responsibility and in- 
terest in our work on the part of our 
Chinese staff and constituency. This 
has been made possible largely through 
the medium of our new business man- 
ager, the Rev. Mark Liu. Bringing to 
our work his rich experience of many 
years as a teacher, preacher, and ex- 
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ecutive, we have come to feel that with 
him we have a firm foundation stone 
on which to build up a medical work 
less dependent on Mission assistance 
and more truly indigenous. He has ably 
assumed the management of much of 
our local business matters and has 
greatly assisted in administrative prob- 
lems within the hospital. 

Through the Medical College, the 
Western Hills Sanitarium, and _ the 
Training School for Nurses there has 


been helpful co-operation with the 
Peking Union Medical College. 
Despite the financial limitations we 


have been able to finish the year free 
from debt, and, if business becomes no 
worse, we have fair chances of carry- 
ing on successfully this coming year. 
It is to be hoped that as the country 
gradually settles down and as_ phy- 
sicians return to their hospitals, our out- 
port optical business may again increase, 
but at the best it will be a slow process. 
A study of our statistical report 
shows that the number of our opera- 
tions and our dispensary patients has 
definitely increased. The number of 
in-patients is reduced below former 
years, because we deliberately closed 
one ward this spring to facilitate mat- 
ters of management and administra- 
tion. Our patients for the most part 
come from the city and nearby villages. 
Not infrequently, however, we meet those 
who have come for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles to seek the help they 
have been told we can give them. 


Shanhaikuan Hospital 

Much time was spent in the schools 
teaching hygiene and public health. 
During the winter and spring terms up- 
ward of 200 inoculations, mostly ty- 
phoid, were given. Strange, but sad, that 
the only boy that defied disease, be- 
cause of his unusual strength, came 
down with typhoid and was taken home, 
and for lack of care, died of hem- 
orrhage. With our own bath-house, we 
were able to escape most of the per- 
sistent rashes they pick up in the pub- 
lic bath-house, to say nothing of the 
more serious infections, because of the 
number of soldiers, and the prevalence 
of venereal diseases. 
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SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. T. Hobart 


General Conditions 

The year began in comparative quiet. 
Conference was held and the preachers 
departed to their work. But while the 
fighting was not at our door, soldiers 
were coming and going, bandits were 
rife, sometimes burning whole villages. 
Drought prevailed all summer; train 
service was entirely uncertain. 

During the winter the Southern army 
took Hangchow and then Shanghai. 
What happened in Nanking later would 
have happened in Shanghai, but that 
the English were forewarned and fore- 
armed. Then came the looting, burn- 
ing and rape at Nanking. All foreign- 
ers south of the Yangtze were ordered 
to the ports. Then, as the southerners 
swept north, Peking had a panic and a 
great exodus. 

The telegrams poured in urging us tn 
leave. Soon, nearly every foreigner in 
Tsinannao left and we were advised by 
the Bishop to follow the orders of the 
Legation; so we finally turned every- 
thing over to the Chinese and left. One 
family went to Tientsin; all the rest 
to Tsingtao. 

The boys’ and girls’ schools were kept 
open, but the woman’s training school 
and the industrial work for poor wo- 
men were closed. All church services 
were held as usual. 

As the prospects of getting back 
seemed remote the Hibbard and Han- 
son families, Mrs. Leitzel and Miss 
Young left in April for America. Only 
the Misses Greer and Knapp, and the 
Hobarts remained, hoping to get back 
by fall. : 

The schools were able to finish the 
term, for the southerners only got to 
Hstichou and then, were driven back. 

In the summer, the forces of General 
Sun Chuan Fang came to Taian and, 
later, with other Shantung forces, drove 
the southerners back to the Yangtze. 
The country quieted down until, by con- 
ference time, it seemed safe to return. 
So the little remnant trickled back. 
Bishop Birney came and held our con- 
ference, September 16-19, and we had a 
good session. 

This work, like Gaul, is divided into 


three parts, evangelistic 


and medical. 


educational, 


Educational Work 

There are 36 boys’ day schools in the 
conference, with a total enrollment of 
341. Then the Academy in Taian has 
108 in the higher primary, 162 in the 
junior middle and 5 in the senior mid- 
dle, a total of 335. These with the pri- 


-mary boys make a total of 1,176. 


Though crippled in their staff, the 
school finished the term and graduated 
the senior class. 


Medical Work 


The medical work consists of a hospi- 
tal in Taian and dispensaries at Tsou- 
hsien, Tsining, and Feicheng, in charge 
of Dr. Li Tien Chueh. 

The medical staff consists of four doc- 
tors, one pharmacist, five nurses and 
four student nurses. It has been a busy 
year for them with constant war and 
robberies; a multitude of wounded has 
been treated, as well as other patients. 

The doctor thinks there should be a 
woman’s ward and a woman doctor to 
treat the women, and interest and in- 
struct them in hygiene. 


Evangelistic Work 


The evangelistic work is carried on 
under three district superintendents 
and forty-two other preachers and ex- 
horters. It has been a year of storm 
and stress, of drought, war and bandits: 
fightings without and fears within. 

When the missionaries had to leave, 
not a Chinese worker dropped his work. 
Some of the chapels were occupied by 
soldiers for short periods. One preach- 
er was taken by the bandits, but only 
held a day and released without ran- 
som. 

It has been a year of sifting, hence 
no gain in membership is reported: 271 
were received on probation and 177 
were baptized and received in full. 
There are nearly 5,000 in the church. 
“The field is white and the laborers are 
few.” 

As affairs are shaping in China, it looks 
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as though we must turn more to direct 
evangelistic work and less to educa- 
tion. If the government enforces its 
present program, it remains to be seen 
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whether it is worth while to continue 
general school work. It may be best to 
devote our time and means wholly to 
direct evangelism and training schools. 


SHANGHAI AREA 
Bishop L. J. Birney 


Increasing Difficulties 

The first paragraph of last year’s re- 
port of the Shanghai Area was as fol- 
lows: 

“In writing last year’s report of the 
Shanghai Area, the writer closed with 
the statement that unless all signs fail 
the most difficult period of Christian 
work in China lies just ahead, and quot- 
ed these words of a veteran mission- 
ary—‘For the next twenty years it will 
be such a fight as evangelic Christian- 
ity has seldom faced in foreign lands. 
We shall have to fight for all that is 
distinctive in the Christian outlook upon 
life, not only among the non-Christians, 
but in the Church itself. What shall 
emerge finally will depend upon our 
faithfulness to the spiritual ideals of 
Christ, but we shall have to live more 
deeply and largely in the simpler and 
purer elements of the Gospel itself.’ 
These words most fittingly begin this 
report for 1926, since the forces of oppo- 
sition have continued to increase.” 

Perhaps nothing could more vividly 
suggest the progressive, accelerated 
growth of the forces of opposition dur- 
ing the last few years than this third 
successive use of the above paragraph, 
which is far more applicable to the 
present situation than to the time for 
which it was written. Not even those 
who have confidently believed in the 
ultimate triumph of the Nationalist 
movement could foresee the situation of 
today, brought about by a combination 
of events, dreamed of by none. 


Anti-Christian and Anti-Foreign Influ- 
ences 

The year began with the confusion, 
destruction and suffering of war in the 
heart of the area. The Nationalist army 
had overrun the entire province of 
Kiangsi, within which lies the Kiangsi 
annual conference and was approaching 
Nanking and Shanghai. The advance 
agents of the amazingly organized 
propaganda had produced a fever of 


anticipation, a glow of expectant wel- 
come, which saw in the coming of the 
Nationalist Army and the Kuomingtang 
party the certain approach of the Na- 
tional millennium, the triumphant eman- 
cipation of the people of China from 
all distressing conditions and harassing 
limitations. With this, came a tidal 
wave of anti-Christian and anti-foreign 
propaganda, skillfully organized and 
thoroughly trained and equipped. This 
rendered Christian work in schools and 
churches exceedingly difficult. Once a 
region was taken by the Nationalist 
Army, the officers of propaganda, 
dressed often in military uniform, were 
given unlimited power in dealing with 
Mission schools and churches. Chris- 
tian worship in daily chapel, Sunday 
services, and studies in Bible and Chris- 
tianity were in many places forbidden 
on threat of physical harm. 


Moscow’s Influence 

On the other hand, there were fre- 
quently found among the officers and 
soldiers of the army Christian men, 
products of Christian schools, who de- 
plored this movement, which, as grad- 
ually became clear, was not wholly, but 
for the most part, inspired and directed 
from Soviet, rather than Chinese sources. 
Moscow was largely dominating the Na- 
tionalist movement in China, and for 
her own rather than China’s benefit. 

The Western foreigner must be driv- 
en out, that Russia might absorb the 
vast commercial opportunities which 
the Western traders had developed and 
which Russia needed so desperately. 
The missionary must be excluded and 
Christianity abolished or rendered in- 
nocuous, since the communistic regime 
which Russia was rapidly introducing 
and a strong and active Christianity 
could never exist and flourish side by 
side. These two anti-movements were 
with such consummate skill blended 
with China’s highly commendable pa- 
triotic movement as to make them 
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seem to the masses synonymous with 
patriotism. Moreover, there was ample 
material at hand, due to unwarranted 
Western aggression, to give easy cre- 
dence to the extravagant claims every- 
where made that to this alone were due 
China’s worst ills. For many months, 
therefore, before the real purpose of 
Russia appeared, and before the disil- 
lusionment of the masses as to the 
ability of the new government to Keep its 
extravagant promises to the people was 
demonstrated, it was patriotic to be 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign, This 
attitude of mind, now very greatly mod: 
ified, characterized the first months of 
the year to such an extent that only 
with great difficulty could Christian 
work be maintained in schools or 
churches in the sections controlled by 
the Nationalist Army. Interference 
with the control and organization of 
the schools by army, government, and 
propaganda officials; constant require- 
ments that students spend much time in 
parades and demonstrations, patriotic 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian; the re- 
fusal of many students to attend any 
service of Christian worship or continue 
Bible or religious courses; the use of 
school buildings, churches and hospitals 
by soldiers as barracks, and other like 
conditions furnished ample opportunity 
for the exercise of Christian forbear- 
ance, tactfulness, resourcefulness and 
daring courage on the part of Chinese 
and missionary administrators, teach- 
ers and pastors, and these qualities were 
everywhere shown in such striking 
measure as to have left their Christian 
impress deeply in the minds of Chris- 
tianity’s opponents. 


The Withdrawal of Missionaries 


Notwithstanding the above conditions 
and particularly the severe fighting 
which brought our missionaries under 
frequent and heavy fire, as at Nan- 
chang, no missionaries left their work 
until March 22,’ when it was deemed 
best that women and children should 
be temporarily withdrawn from Nan- 
king, lest the retreating Northern sol- 
diers, driven before the Nationalist 
advance, should harm them. No one 
for a moment thought of harm from 
the Nationalist Army with whose cause 
every missionary was in sympathy. It 
was these alone, however, who wrought 
such havoc on March 24, having been 
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secretly ordered by a propaganda of- 
ficer (whose power exceeded that of the 
military general) to rob and kill all 
foreigners and destroy their property. 
To recount in any detail the horrors, 
sufferings and heroisms of this memor- 
able day is unnecessary, but it is neces- 
sary to make clear the following: 

(1) The brutal treatment of all for- 
eigners at Nanking (seven being killed) 
seemed to indicate a radical change of 
policy toward foreigners on the part 
of the Nationalists and made advisable 
the immediate withdrawal of mission- 
aries from the entire area, which was 
done. The one exception being Dr. Rob- 
ert Brown, superintendent of our new 
hospital at Wuhu, the safest of our river 
ports, where means of egress were 
ample and where our contract with 
the river steamship lines stipulated | 
a foreign doctor in port. This evacua- 
tion of all missionaries was amply jus- 
tified from the standpoint of safety alone. 
But, likewise, on account of the em- 
barrassment their remaining would have 
caused their loyal Chinese Christian 
friends, who at once felt themselves re- 
sponsible for the safety of the mission- 
aries, though utterly helpless to effect 
it, and who deemed it wise for them 
temporarily to withdraw. Moreover, 
consular officials ordered the evacua- 
tion to prevent further international 
complications. 

(2) The responsibility for the Nan- 
king tragedy lay in no sense or degree 
with the Chinese people of Nanking. 
The Chinese Christian friends, students, 
and many non-Christian neighbors of 
the missionaries were wonderful in 
their heart-broken sympathy for and 
daring efforts to protect them and ef- 
fect their escape. The grateful memory 
of this sacrificial sympathy and help, 
shown at gravest risks to their own 
lives, will not fade. 

The Nanking holocaust was a polit- 
ical and military measure, the chief 
motive of which seems to have been the 
effort of communistic, Sovietized of- 
ficials to strike a serious blow at Kiang 
Kai Shek, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, who had recently declared 
hmself the enemy of all communists 
and had avowed their undoing. Its ac- 
tual effect was to furnish to the Chi- 
nese people the first startling and vivid 
warning of the desperate and ruthless 
character of the communistic influence, 
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which was threatening the very life of 
the Nationalist movement. The reac- 
tion which began after Nanking result- 
ed, within ten months, in the @osing 
of every Soviet consulate within Na- 
tionalist territory and the sending home 
of all Soviet officials. 

(3) The spirit of the missionaries 
who, at Nanking, suffered not only per- 
sonal indignity and abuse, but also the 
loss of everything they possessed, was 
beyond praise. It not only disarmed 
their persecutors of deadlier purposes 
than robbery on the tragic day, but 
has since furnished to the Chinese the 
supreme demonstration of Christian 
character and spirit. 


The Care of the Missionaries 

Most of the Nanking missionaries 
who passed through the nerve-racking 
experience of March 24 and whose 
homes were either completely looted or 
burned, were sent to America, it being 
clear that no work could be done in 
’ Nanking for many months. Some, how- 
ever, together with missionaries of oth- 
er stations in the area, were sent to 
Korea, Japan, Singapore and Burma for 
work in our Missions in these lands. 
They have only words of highest praise 
for the treatment received and of the 
work being done in all these places. It 
is confidently hoped and expected that 
the home Church will see to it that the 
personal losses of the Nanking mission- 
aries are not borne by themselves. 
Their meager salaries have made mar- 
gins of saving impossible. They offer 
their lives. They should not be asked 
to bear this additional loss due to their 
own sacrificial devotion to the task the 
Church sent them to do. 


Our Chinese Leadership 

The one greatest joy of the year, 
though in no sense a surprise, was the 
magnificent way in which the Chinese 
leaders of the area in school, church 
and hospital took over the full responsi- 
bility for the work in the absence of 
the missionaries, carrying on under the 
most trying conditions they have ever 
known. Persecuted by the anti-Chris- 
tians, taunted as the “running dogs of 
the foreigners,” threatened with per- 
sonal harm by the communists, put out 
of their churches, schools and, in some 
instances, their homes, by truculent sol- 
_diers, they have carried on with a de- 
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votion and courage and success which 
deserve the highest appreciation and 
admiration of the entire Church. There 
is a church in Central China, the prod- 
uct of 50 years of faithful missionary 
toil, against which the gates of Hell 
cannot prevail! After the hardest year 
which they have ever experienced, the 
most difficult since our Central China 
work began, these Chinese men and 
women came up to the annual confer- 
ences, in October, and made them the 
most spiritually triumphant and most 
vigorously thoughtful the writer has 
known in China or America. 


The Return of the Missionaries 

In the early fall, the conditions were 
so far improved that the Chinese began 
to call earnestly and persistently for 
the return of the missionaries. For this 
we had waited, it being an ideal oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the real attitude of 
the Chinese toward missionaries and 
Mission work. The return began at 
once, though it had to be conducted 
without official consular consent. The 
warmth and spontaneous sincerity of 
the welcome accorded the missionaries 
in every station was the most hearten- 
ing experience they have ever had. 
There can be no shadow of doubt 
that they are wanted back. All who 
are still in the Orient have been 
returned, except a few whose immedi- 
ate recall would produce hardship in 
distant stations where they are tem- 
porarily serving. Others, where the 
need was emergent, were cabled for 
and twenty-four of those in America at 
this writing are being asked to return 
in the early fall of 1928. The mission- 
aries are not being returned _ to 
administrative positions. Advantage 
is being taken of the exceptional op- 
portunity to achieve the end which they 
have long sought, namely, Chinese 
administration and leadership. This 
makes possible the more complete con- 
centration of missionary energy, skill 
and experience upon the higher spirit- 
ual ends, the only final justification of 
missionary work. 


The Gains of the Year 

These are vital rather than statistical 
and of greatest importance. 

A purified Church; a deeper experi- 
ence of God on the part of membership 
and ministry; the refining discipline of 
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suffering; the discovery of hidden and 
unsuspected strength in the Chinese 
Church; a larger confidence on the part 
of the Chinese in their own capacity for 
leadership; greater readiness to accept 
its responsibilities; a higher apprecia- 
tion by the Chinese leaders and people 
of the value of missionary service; if 
possible, a closer and stronger sympa- 
thy and understanding between mis- 
sionary and Chinese leaders; the fuller 
release of the missionary from admin- 
istrative details for more personal and 
spiritual forms of service; the convinc- 
ing demonstration of the real spirit of 
the missionary, gladly decreasing in ad- 


ministrative leadership that the Chinese , 


may increase; a new conviction in the 
minds of both Chinese and missionary 
that not even the National movement, 
so enthusiastically heralded and ar- 
dently welcomed, can save China, and 
bring hoped for unity and peace and 
strength; that only Jesus Christ can do 
that; a new hunger to know Him. 


The Outlook 


Religiously hopeful. Persecution is 
diminishing. The desire to know more 
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about Christianity is increasing. The 
attitude and spirit of student groups i: 
more earnest and eager than for many 
months. The Chinese ministry is reso 
lute and courageous. The missionaries 
are optimistic and have resumed thei 
work with new faith and expectancy 
The chaotic and disappointing politica 
and military conditions are an incen 
tive to thousands to seek the deepe! 
realities that satisfy and abide. Not ir 
these eight years of the writer’s serv 
ice in China has there been a greate 
challenge to the Church or a more prom 
ising opportunity than commands us to 
day. 

Politically, the situation is confusec 
by the divisions and rivalries withir 
the Nationalist Army and party, seri 
ously checking the advance of the Na 
tionalist movement. It is hoped thai 
these difficulties are but temporary, anc 
that the main ideals and aims of thé 
movement, in which the writer pro 
foundly believes, will speedily prevail 
and the deferred hope of a free anc 
united China, with law and order with 
in, and just and equal relations witt 
the West, be consummated. 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Reported by L. L. Hale 


The Revolution 

To give an accurate representation 
of the work of the Central China Con- 
ference during the past year without 
speaking of the Chinese Revolution 
would be impossible, for constantly it 
has been in the background of all our 
thinking, planning and working. Some- 
times the Revolution seemed to carry 
the rosy promise of a grand new day. 
Sometimes it hung over us like a thun- 
der cloud; once, at least, it burst upon 
us as a destructive tornado. No one, 
foreign or Chinese, has been wholly 
free from its influence. The amount of 
loss and suffering is immense and thou- 
sands have even given their lives. The 
material gains of the Revolution, to 
date, have been almost nil but the psy- 
chological gains are immeasurable. 
China’s attitude towards her own past, 
her present condition, and the foreign- 
er can never again be the same. She 
has become partly conscious of her re- 
sponsibility and destiny as a nation and 


is becoming aware, we trust, that civi 
war is not the best way to bring th 
better day. Thousands of students anc 
others looked to the Revolution to d¢ 
away with China’s ills, but are now re 
alizing that they had hoped for ta 
much. There has been so much division 
corruption and haste in the Revolutior 
that its idealism and high purpose; 
have been obscured or obliterated, and 
many are now realizing that the Revolu 
tion must be superseded by education 
and long, steady, patient effort. Some 
now say that the end of the Revolution 
will not come in this generation. Other; 
are more hopeful. 

Naturally, Mission work has not es 
caped the touch of this arousing hand 
The missionaries have felt it and nearly 
all our Central China missionaries left 
the stations they occupied a year ago 
Not a few returned to the homeland 
Some took temporary work in adjacen' 
places. A few are in their regular sta. 
tions and some are carrying on as 
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near as possible to their former sta- 
tions. The missionaries most affected 
were those at Nanking, who lost their 
homes and belongings, by looting and 
fire and have not yet been able to re- 
turn. The Mission residences there also 
suffered considerably and are still either 
uninhabitable or occupied by soldiers. 
Chinkiang suffered likewise, but Wuhu 
and Tunki, where we also have mis- 
sionaries residing, suffered much less. 
This loss and destruction has been con- 
siderable and is deplored by Christian 
Chinese and foreigners, alike. Many of 
the church buildings and schools have 
been occupied, for months, by soldiers 
or revolutionary bodies, and have 
shared, along with all native temples, 
mosques and public institutions, the 
losses of war and civil strife. Every 
phase of our work has been modified 
in one way or another. It has espe- 
cially been a time of testing for our fel- 
low Chinese Christians, and they have 
learned in the school of difficulties that 
Christ is a living, present Saviour in- 
deed. Native leaders have developed a 
new sense of responsibility, courage, 
and self-reliance. They still feel, how- 
ever, the need of the friendly help, 
sympathy and encouragement of the 
Home Church. 


Evangelistic Work 


The evangelistic work has, of course, 
been hindered by the upset condition of 
the country. Outside of the larger cities, 
there is hardly a place that has not 
been harassed by soldiers or bandits or 
both. For months, many churches have 
had soldiers living in them. And ban- 
dits have so ravaged the country sec- 
tions that the more prosperous people 
have moved into the cities. The roads 
have been unsafe by day and by night, 
and it has not been possible for the 
missionaries or Chinese district super- 


intendents to get about freely for the 


holding of retreats, institutes or special 
meetings. Then, too, the Church has 
suffered in prestige from the anti- 
Christian propaganda and consequent 
troubles, and most of those who had 
been interested in the Church, mainly 
for the advantages they received, have 
fallen by the wayside, so that our nu- 
merical membership is reduced. This 
has proved a blessing and the actual 
spiritual membership has been strength- 
ened. 
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Chinkiang District 

All foreign residents left at the end of 
March and the Chinese pastors also have 
been greatly troubled. Tsu Yu-ho was 
driven from his church and parsonage 
by the soldiers crowding in, but he was 
able to return, and service has been 
held regularly either in the homes of 
the people or in the Girls’ High School, 
where the teachers have shown remark- 
able courage and ability in protecting 
the property and keeping school run- 
ning. Siao Ma Tou chureh has been 
able torun almost steadily, and even had 
a few baptisms besides raising their lo- 
cal contributions in full without foreign 
help. Tan Yang Hsien has been able 
to cultivate very friendly relations with 
the soldiers there and the work has 
held its own. The country around Peh 
Tu and Shan Tan has been overrun with 
bandits. Several villages were burned 
and scores of people slain, but Chen Teh 
Chou, our pastor, has been a real peace- 
maker and in one case had prayer with 
the bandits themselves. 


Nanking District 


Until the end of March, work was 
going on regularly. Every night there 
was chapel preaching at Ku I Lan and 
Kiang Tan Kiai, and special meetings 
at the Chinese New Year. The attend- 
ance and spirit was good and there 
was little disturbance. Money, food and 
clothing were distributed to the needy 
members. Since March the work has 
been curtailed, but, with the exception 
of one Sunday, there have been weekly 
services. The pastors have had no end 
of trouble trying to protect the prop- 
erties and carry on work, and have 
been tried as in a furnace and not found 
wanting. Propagandist and anti-Chris- 
tian enemies have learned that Christi- 
anity cannot be destroyed by driving 
out the foreigner, or even by destroy- 
ing church property. Christ still lives 
in the heart. And our pastors have 
been able to win the respect of their 
unbelieving neighbors. 


Wu Ning District 

This is a union of the old Wuhu and 
Ningkwofu Districts. The district su- 
perintendent broke his knee cap in the 
late spring and so was hindered from 
covering the district as he wished. One 
of the pastors, Yang Shan-chieh, was 
imprisoned by bandits for 120 days, 
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but he won three converts in jail; the 
collections for this church were the 
best they have ever had. His story 
sounds like a new Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Other places were troubled, but every 
place was able to keep open. 


North Anhwei and Kiangning Districts 

These districts suffered the most of 
all from bandits. One pastor and Bible 
woman were stabbed dangerously and 
three places were completely abandoned. 
Vicious characters had their own way, 
and there was little government of any 
kind. People suffered greatly but crops 
were good and that is helping some- 
what. Where conditions were not so 
bad, some of the churches actually 
made progress and loyal members have 
yallied around the church as never be- 
fore. Most of our people are poorer 
in worldly goods, but richer in heavenly 
treasure. The church at Lu Lan Chiao 
made the best showing. 


Tunki District 

This is our most distant field, and be- 
ing surrounded by mountains and with 
only poor roads and communications, 
has suffered least of all from the gen- 
eral upheaval. However, there was 
enough trouble, even here, to arouse 
the people to a new appraisal of the 
church and they decided that the church 
was a good thing for their commun- 
ity. When the district superintendent 
was leaving for conference some of the 
leading citizens feared that he was re- 
moving from their community and came 
and besought him not to leave them. 
They are more friendly toward the 
church than they have ever been. 

For the evangelistic work as a whole 
we can say that our losses and troubles 
have been many but God has blessed 
our troubles to our good. 


MEDICAL WORK 


University Hospital 

This has been a large and influential 
hospital connected with Nanking Uni- 
versity and supported, jointly, by sev- 
eral Missions. It has rendered an im- 
mense service to foreigners and Chinese 
alike. It was thoroughly equipped and 
well managed, and was continually filled 
with patients, even on the day of the 
Nanking outrage. On March 24, it was 
looted somewhat and, after various 
troubles, was taken over entirely by the 
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Nationalist regime under pretext of 
making it a military hospital, and still 
later a city hospital. It has, however. 
largely proved a failure and a disap- 
pointment to those running it and fees 
have been so high and service so poor 
that now there are few patients. Doubt- 
less most of the citizens would like to 
have the Mission take it again and run 
it. They realize now, as never before, 
what a benevolent and helpful institu- 
tion this hospital was. Perhaps the 
more so because of the terrible cholera 
epidemic that Nanking suffered during 
the summer. : 


Tunki Hospital 

This is located in Southern Anhwei, 
where there are no modern medical and 
surgical facilities for the suffering 
masses. Ours is the only hospital of 
its kind in this inland city. Dr. Gale 
was rendering faithful and efficient serv- 
ice to the sick until she was advised, 
because of the general upheaval, to 
leave this inaccessible place. She turn- 
ed the hospital over to her very com- 
petent nurse, who was still able to ren- 
der much valuable assistance to the 
sick. But sickness in his own family 
made it necessary for him, also, to 
leave the hospital so that it temporarjly 
closed. 


Wuhu General Hospital 

This is the only modern hospital in 
the large city of Wuhu, and has been 
able to run steadily all the year. Only 
for a short time, while Dr. Brown was 
away, did the soldiers force themselves 
in and with their horses occupy part 
of one building. The new building is 
now practically completed, except for 
the installation of certain mechanical 
equipment. It is a beautiful new plant, 
which, without being at all luxurious, is 
a well planned institution that can set 
a standard for others and lead the way 
for native doctors, as well as co-operat- 
ing with them. Some of the time Dr. 
Brown carried on without any other 
foreign help, but in spite of this and 
the political disturbances and the loot- 
ing of the native city by soldiers, the 
hospital was full almost constantly, and 
during cholera time there were so many 
patients that it was necessary, after 
filling all buildings, to lay some of the 
sick in the shade under the trees. The 
staff worked most loyally, and some of 
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the workmen were so devoted that they 
labored nearly all night to get the place 
ready for the annual conference. The 
Chinese community has been very cor- 
dial, and one Chinese banker gave the 
money to cover the cost of the cholera 
treatments. At another time, when the 
city was in an uproar, several of the 
leading citizens came and remained all 
day to see that no harm might come 
to Dr. Brown or the hospital. The of- 
ficials, also, have been friendly and the 
commissioner of foreign affairs, whose 
wife had a son born in the hospital, 
has repeatedly put himself out to show 
his good-will. One General loaned his 
automobile for many months to help 
carry patients and staff. In addition 
to the labor and anxiety of looking atf- 
ter the construction of the new building, 
the number of in-patients cared for has 
been over 1,400, the largest number in 
the history of the institution. 


EDUCATION 


General 

Of all our Mission work, the educa- 
tional institutions have had the hardest 
time. The cut in mission appropria- 
tions at the beginning of the year made 
it necessary to close all the primary 
schools, except such as could carry on 
with local support, and those in con- 
nection with the high schools, which 
were kept open. 

‘Then, too, the coming of the Nation- 
alists raised many problems. The Na- 
tionalists felt that public education was 
too largely in the hands of foreigners, 
whose motives they generally doubted. 
They prepared drastic regulations for 
the conduct of all schools, such as reg- 
istration with the government, elimina- 
tion of required religious instruction, 
management of the school by a Chi- 
nese Board and a Chinese president. 
These requirements were further com- 
plicated, in some cases, by still more 
extreme demands by more or less irre- 
sponsible local governing bodies, and 
for a time the conduct of any worth- 
“while school became an open question. 
Students were asked to give so much of 
their time for parades, propaganda and 
other activities that there was little 
time or interest left for scholastic ef- 
fort. The student agitators were some- 
times the most violent and unreason- 
able of all in their demands of educa- 
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tional institutions. These things com- 
bined with civil war, intermittent fight- 
ing, interruption of traffic and commu- 
nications, and fear of the parents to 
have their children away from home, 
made it difficult for the schools to carry 
on at all. It is remarkable that the 
schools could keep going. 


Conference Academy and Chinkiang 
Boys’ School 

At Chinkiang, wise effort was made 
to prepare for the approaching revolu- 
tion by putting the school in the hands 
of an able Chinese committee, including 
the head of the Chamber of Commerce. 
And the school was running well, until 
the new government turned out the for- 
mer officials and the buildings were 
crowded with soldiers. The Conference 
Academy, also, was running well. The 
curriculum was well planned; the teach- 
ing staff was composed of superior men 
and the student body was sympathetic. 
With the capture of Nanking, these 
buildings were occupied and used as a 
branch headquarters. The school con- 
tinued for a time, but finally had to 
give up and a fine staff of teachers has 
been scattered. 


Wannan Academy 

The principal writes: “Our students 
were very discreet, and not only main- 
tained a good attitude toward the school 
but were a steadying influence in the 
city as well. We tried to teach the 
pupils that the school should serve the 
community and we organized a Stu- 
dents’ Union ourselves and lectured the 
boys on important public questions, so 
that they were not swept off their feet 
by outside forces and they had little 
sympathy with anti-Christian propa- 
ganda. We also kept in touch with lo- 
cal political leaders, and helped to show 
them what Christianity really is, and 
we were able to keep our school from 
being occupied by soldiers. Because 
of the small appropriation, we were 
obliged to discontinue three of the 
senior high school classes, and we 
found great difficulty in keeping the 
school up to the standard. The total 
attendance was 118; somewhat less than 
previously. Sixteen were graduated 
from the junior high and twenty-six 
from the higher primary and all of 
these entered our higher classes. Most 
of the teachers are Christians and all 
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have rendered devoted service. The 
student Y. M. C. A. helped the religious 
life of the school and the Christian 
boys taught Sunday school classes.” 


Nanking University 

Nanking University was one of the 
outstanding educational institutions in 
all China, and under President Bow- 
en’s excellent leading had grown con- 
siderably in buildings, equipment, per- 
sonnel, student body, variety of courses, 
and educational standing. Much had 
been done to bring the institution in 
line with the Nationalist program by 
making religious instruction voluntary, 
registering with the government, pro- 
motion of Chinese leadership, and the 
membership of several Chinese on the 
Board of Managers. 

When all the foreign teachers left, 
at the end of March, after the looting 
of the city and the murder of Dr. J. E. 
Williams, vice-president, the University 
was disorganized for a time, but the 
Chinese faculty did their best to fill 
the gaps and in spite of parades, propa- 
ganda, communist activities, and actu- 
al bombardment of the city for weeks, 
all the schools continued right up until 
Commencement. The soldiers often at- 
tempted to occupy the buildings, and 
were only kept out by the incessant 
courage and resourcefulness of the fac- 
ulty and their influence with officials. 
During the summer also, a school was 
successfully conducted with a strong 
faculty and until a determined attack 
by the North, in August, led to a fur- 
ther concentration of soldiers in the 
city, the buildings were kept free of 
soldiers. Even then, when the soldiers 
forcibly took over some of the build- 
ings, the energetic faculty was able to 
retain enough of the space to open 
college, and, at the last report, there 
were 414 students enrolled in the col- 
leges, and a larger percentage of old 
students than there had been for a 
number of years. The students seem to 
be more serious minded than in the 
past and to have been chastened by 
their experiences. Chapel and Bible 
classes are elective and optional, as 
planned at the beginning of the year, 
and the number of students attending 
is encouraging. Dean Chen has called 
fifteen new teachers for part or full 
time, and one of these is Russell Hsiung, 
one of the leading Methodist pastors, 
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who will have charge of religious ac- 
tivities in the University. The loyalty, 
courage, ability, and Christian spirit of 
the university faculty have been one of 
the finest things that we have known 
in the past year. 


University Middle School 
Professor C. F. Liu wrote some time 


ago: “All soldiers are out of our cam- 
pus. We are now busy cleaning the 
buildings. Everything is fine. Never 


in my life have I been so occupied and 
never have I enjoyed the work so much. 
We have quite a number of good new 
students. Mr. Chen, the head of the 
Nanking Bureau of Education, sent us 
his son yesterday. We also have the 
sons of both the Chief of Police and his 
first associate, so we are fairly safe. 
Up to this morning we have 144 stu- 
dents. We are short 18 students, . but 
more are coming.” 


President Bowen’s Resignation 

“Tt has long been our hope that the 
administration of the University could 
be put into the hands of the Chinese. 
The day has now arrived. when that can 
be done and it is my duty and my 
pleasure to tender my resignation. It 
is easier for me to do this when I 
think of the splendid Chinese leaders 
who have already taken over the work, 
and are carrying it successfully under 
most abnormal conditions and difficul- 
ties. During all these years of union 
work, I have always felt that God was 
leading us in this adventure and I am 
still sure that we only need to follow 
his clear guidance.” 

The Board of Trustees very reluc- 
tantly accepted Dr. Bowen’s resignation, 
and expressed the highest praise for his 
noble character, modesty, unselfishness, 
sincerity, absolute truthfulness and un- 
tiring devotion. As one trustee ex- 
pressed it, “During his seventeen years 
of leadership few men have been priv- 
ileged to render such distinguished 
service or win such a warmth of affec- 
tion and esteem from colleagues, stu- 
dents, and associates.” 

Dr. Y. K. Chen has been elected 
President. He is an earnest Christian, 
an excellent scholar, and is welcomed 
by students, graduates and colleagues. 


Missionaries’ Return 
At least two bodies of Chinese have 


clearly expressed themselves concerning 
the return of the missionaries. One of 
these expressions came from the facul- 
ty and students of the Nanking Uni- 
yersity: “While we all sincerely wish 
for you to come back, for it will cheer 
up the morale, and clear up a host of 
sundry difficulties, it is still better we 
think for you not to stay here (Nan- 
king) under existing circumstances. 
We do not want you involved in fur- 
ther complications. We all want you to 
come, we earnestly hope you will come. 
But we cannot deal with the common 
goldiers. There are plainly too many 
soldiers. They are capricious. They 
may do anything to anybody. We all 
love you and welcome you, but we feel 
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that it is a risk which may be too 
great.” The other expression came 
from our annual conference at Wuhu: 
“We have remembered you. We often 
pray God to comfort your hearts. We 
think of how you suffered for the sake 
of Jesus Christ in China. You have our 
deepest sympathy for what you suf- 
fered. We hope you will not be dis- 
couraged but strengthened to show your 
zeal and courage afresh for the cause 
of our Lord. Have you completed your 
great task in China? Have you finished 
your commission? Is your goal gained? 
If not, and you know it is not, we hope 
you will return as soon as possible. 
This is our heartfelt prayer.” These ex- 
pressions are encouraging. 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 
Compiled by W. R. Johnson 


EVANGELISTIC 

Hwangmei and North Kiangsi District 

Militarism and communism pressed 
us sorely. One stage of the revolution 
Was reached with the capture of Han- 
kow. A second stage ended at Nanking. 
‘The advance of the armies during the 
second and succeeding stages was di- 
‘rectly across our territory. The attack 
on Nanking made Kiukiang on the 
Tight, and the Hwangmei district on 
the left, strategic territory for cutting 
the railroad and pushing in upon the 
city. Later, the break between the 
Communists and the rest of the party 
brought on another troop movement 
across this region. And during the 
struggle between Hankow and Nan- 
we have again been visited. One 
after another came and went. So 
ghout the entire year the military 
dominated the situation. Schools 
and churches were interrupted and the 
buildings filled with troops. Parson- 
azes frequently served as barracks. 
I ng¢ the second quarter the Com- 
munists had the upper hand. Their 
fierce control was without comparison. 
The anti-Christian campaign gained 
sadway. It was hard for folks to at- 
tend church. Schools were broken up, 
cache were driven out, furniture 
All sorts of abuses were 
saped upon the people. Even under 
ng Shih-hwang oppression did not 


reach this degree. For us, the Boxer 
troubles were comparatively light. Yet, 
standing in the midst of it all, we re 
alized that God must have a purpose to 
work out. We were driven to prayer 
for grace and strength which were 
vouchsafed to us for our need. 

With all the passing of troops, anti- 
Christian agitation, Communist. perse- 
cution, occupation of our buildings, the 
chureh services were continued. The 
attendance, naturally, was reduced. At 
times Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ings were suspended. 

The constant presence of troops dur- 
ing the year was a disturbing factor, 
but it gave opportunities for witness 
bearing. At the beginning of the year, 
the 44th brigade was at Taihu. Both 
the colonel and the major were Chris- 
tians. They permitted the pastor to 
preach to their soldiers, and about 150 
of the men and officers signed the 
Pocket Testament League pledge, and 
are reported to have been most faithful 
in carrying and studying the Scriptures. 
The 7th brigade, when it went through 
Taihu, was courteous in its treatment, 
and Colonel Hsia, who lived for a month 
at the church, became the pastor’s 
warm friend. His deep appreciation 
for the work was exemplified in a gift 
of $400 for the Taihu School. Major 
Wang, of the 35th brigade ordnance 
department, so approved of the church 
that he asked the pastor’s assistance in 
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entering his two daughters in a church 
school and hospital. 

All rural life was affected by the mil- 
itary movements and the results were 
shown in the collections. Anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda dampened ardor in 
giving. The country had not fully re- 
covered from the great famine. So the 
support of the church is no easy mat- 
ter. A few places have fallen short. 
But this has not been general. The 
workers gave generously, and earnestly 
solicited aid from others. 


Nanchang and Kan River Districts 


The year was most strenuous, but it 
was the best we have ever had. The 
secret is nothing but the same old fact 
that the more we realize our weakness 
and give ourselves to the Lord, the 
better service and greater blessing can 
we enjoy. 

As to the report on this work for 
last year, we must not overlook the 
political situation then. At that time, 
the Provinces of Hunan, Hupeh and 
part of Kiangsi were mostly under the 
control of the Extremists. Their pro- 
gram was merely “Destruction.” That 
“China could not be changed anew un- 
less two hundred million of her popu- 
lation be put to death,” was their faith. 
So, after General Chiang Kai Shih left 
Kiangsi for Nanking, all the Reds in 
this province got up in greater power. 
They were devoted to their faith and 
faithful to their program. Hence all 
the jails and prisons in Nanchang, and 
the districts controlled by the extrem- 
ists, became overcrowded with the vic- 
tims of the anti-revolutionary extermi- 
nators. 

Dozens of these poor, innocent people 
were executed, and many of them were 
contemptuously dragged and caused to 
parade on the streets for show. In the 
same way, there were many properties 
confiscated; shops and factories were 
closed; temples emptied; idols destroyed 
and set on fire and even Mr. Chang, 
the Chinese Taoist Pope, was caught 
and sentenced to death. 

What was the position of Christians? 
Alas! their position was much worse. 
Christianity was accused as the “Instru- 
ment of Imperialism,’ Christians were 
condemned as the “Betrayers of China” 
and “Enemies of Civilization.” 

How grave and tremendous was the 
work! Nay, it was not work, it was 
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fighting! We were fighting for Chris 
tianity. We were struggling for our 
existence. Our opponents had political 


authority and military power, but we 
had none. They had pistols, guns. 
guards and soldiers, all these, had we 
none. At the same time, all the pa 
pers in the city were run and controlled 
by them, but we had nothing to ex 
press ourselves to the public. When 
they might say “Yes,” no one dared 
say “No.” : 

At Kingtecheng, it happened that 
some of these soldiers were trying tc 
break some of the school desks for 
fuel. Some women who were living 
just next to the school saw them. Im 
mediately they said to the soldiers, 
“Please do not break them. These 
teachers are very good. They came 
from Kiukiang to teach our children 
It was very hard for them to bring 
these things here. If you have not 
fuel, we may let you have ours. Please 
don’t break the desk!” The soldiers 
looked a little bashful and let the desks 
go. 
The Rev. Hwa Hsing-tung had done 
much work among the military men 
who were living in his compound 
Though his church was often occupied 
by soldiers, he never suspended a single 
Sunday morning jservice. Sometimes 
the soldiers moved out on Sunday morn 
ing and moved in again in the after 
noon. One Sunday, Pastor Hwa held 
his meeting over at the Girls’ School 
Mr. Kung, one of his church members 
said that one day, one of his friends 
met him on the way and said to him 
“Your church is abolished!” He an 
swered him, “No, how could that be?’ 
Then his friend said again, “Look here! 
your church has been occupied by sc 
many soldiers.” Mr. Kung, answered 
“See, I am still here! Unless they 
struck me down they could never abol 
ish our church!” 

Mr. Chang Chuan-fah, an aged farm 
er and very poor, but a very godly 
member of the church at Tsinsien, was 
once bound up and dragged to parade 
around, and finally fined about $200 
which was about all he could pay and 
possessed, merely because he joined the 
church. His only son, about 41 years 
old, died in connection with the same 
persecution and left two little children. 
How sad and miserable would the old 
chap, about 72 years of age, become! 
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Yet he came to his pastor and said, 
“Even though they took the life of all 
my folks, I would not deny Christ! 
Please let me contribute $1 as I am a 
Christian.” 

For the past year, though we have 
not heard that any church member be- 
came a recanter, we have not won many 
converts. Seipu gained some, and the 
Rev. Kiang Ming-chih baptized one 
adult and received some probationers 
to full membership and seven persons 
on probation. 

The natural outcome is the deficit in 
self-support or local contribution. The 
total deficit is about $560. Indeed, it 
was a delight that Mr. Wu Gi-mo, Mr. 
Job Shaw and some other teachers and 
students could raise about $1,024 for 
earrying on the work of Nanchang 
Academy; and Dr. Wu Shao-chin, Dr. 
Chen Shi-ping and several other mem- 
bers on their staff raised about six or 
seven hundred dollars for maintaining 
the hospital until the present time. But 
the greater part of this money was 
given by outside people. 


Fu River District 


Conditions: When the Revolutionary 
Movement reached this territory last 
fall, people everywhere expected the col- 
lapse of militarism, release from bur- 
dens and pain and the enjoyment of 
peace and happiness, but they were 
greatly disappointed. Instead of the 
joyful results promised, everywhere 
came ruin and unemployment, and 
thieves, robbers and bandits abound. 
To mention only Fuchow, bandits there 
were simply innumerable. People were 
liable to disturbance by night as well 
as by day, and even in windy and 
rainy weather did not dare sleep in- 
doors. Of all our churches, that at 
Shangtungtu suffered the most. Two 
of the members were killed, seven held 
for ransom, and no one was free from 
forced contributions. Sungshih is a 
secluded spot on a hillside where sol- 
diers and bandits were not aften seen. 
In September, however, that whole re- 
gion was plundered, but our church, 
though attacked four times, finally es- 
caped. Among 54 held for ransom at 
Sungshih, three were members of our 
church, but though they lost much 
money, they suffered little bodily in- 
jury. Four times bandits entered Nan- 
feng, and the sights and sounds of 
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slaughter were common there. Fuchow 
city was held by bandits for three days, 
during which, each and every house and 
shop was searched and_ plundered, 
though once more, fortunately, our 
church was not touched. 

The Communists selected Fuchow as 
their base of operations and went so far 
as to take over our school as their 
head office for eastern Kiangsi. Osten- 
sibly, they stood for punishing the cor- 
rupt gentry and the unrighteous rich, 
really they wanted to get money and 
to inflict harm in return for hatred and 
suspicion. They arrested people freely, 
and almost all the merchants in the 
city struck against them, but their 
fiercest efforts were directed against 
the church. They threatened our pupils 
because they came to the mission school 
to study. Finally, they sent us an ulti- 
matum demanding that we move out 
within twenty-four hours, but just then 
the People’s Party came to the front and 
the Communists scampered like deer. 
We were very fortunate. 

No sooner had they gone than the 
plague of soldiery came. These fellows 
considered church property their own 
and proceeded to take most unceremo- 
nious possession. At Likiatu, soldiers 
were billeted on us on eighteen different 
occasions. Churches at Fuchow, Shang- 
tungtu and Kienchang were still occu- 
pled by them at conference time. 

During these troubles some members 
whose faith was not yet deep-rooted, 
left us. Others, full of enthusiasm, 
found reassurance to their faith. Pas- 
toral visitation could not be done in the 
homes of the members, so the members 
themselves visited, exhorted and com- 
forted one another. More remarkable 
still, when the work was. well-nigh 
stopped, several hundred copies of the 
Pocket New Testaments came from the 
Bible Society, and they were distribut- 
ed to our members and to the students. 
We were grateful for the Books. 

Results: This year the losses in mem- 
bership more than offset the gains. 
Although Christianity has been in 
China for more than a hundred years, 
people find difficulty in understanding 
its true nature. At first it was con- 
sidered a sort of charm, causing the 
Christians to be feared, so that the 
officials accorded special treatment to 
them and thus, all unconsciously, there 
arose a division into two _ classes, 
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church people and common people. The 
Revolutionists, on the other hand, at- 
tribute the protection of mission work 
as a result of the unequal treaties 
and they call preachers the running 
dogs of imperialism. Mission schools 
are considered the tools to be used in 
the breaking down of Chinese culture. 
Instead of allowing the Church to en- 
joy special privileges, the present trend 
among these people is to visit on the 
Church special unfavorable treatment 
instead of the special favorable treat- 
ment which used to be given. The re- 
sult has been that many “rice Chris- 
tians” have fallen away, but the faith- 
ful, though few, are found in every 
church. 

A higher-primary pupil at Fuchow 
was told by a Communist not to be- 
lieve in Christ, but the youngster said 
he would rather lose his head than his 
faith. On another occasion at Shang- 
tungtu, a member of the Party asked 
one of our young Christians, “Are you 
still a believer in Christ?” whereupon 
the answeer came, “I was born and 
reared in a Christian family. I know 
Jesus and confess Him, and indeed, why 
should I not believe in Him? Really, 
I believe sincerely in Jesus, and I am 
also a loyal member of the Party. If 
a little persuasion would make me re- 
ject Jesus, similarly a little persuasion 
would make me desert the Party.” This 
answer won admiration from the listen- 
ers. 


EDUCATION 


William Nast College 

The more radical element in the Na- 
tionalist movement soon came _ into 
power in this community. Many of the 
leaders are hardly more than children. 
The people of the community welcomed 
the southerners with heart and soul. 
By Christmas, the anti-Christian agita- 
tors began to plan for an anti-British 
week. The students, seeing to what 
dangers this might lead, asked that 
school be closed. The wisdom of this 
request was readily seen and the school 
was closed three weeks earlier than had 
been planned. During the latter days 
of the semester, a good deal of the 
principal’s time was taken up with me- 
diation in the strikes of the laborers of 
the ship companies of Kiukiang. The 
Nationalist Army finally took posses- 
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sion of the Concession, which later was 
given up by Great Britain. 

The second semester opened with an 
enrollment almost equal to that of the 
first, between 120 and 140. A brave 
plan of co-education with the Rulison 
School- was begun, due to the shortage 
of funds in William Nast. Seven classes 
of the two schools were combined. Sol- 
diers occupied the old chapel and the 
dormitories, both semesters. On March 
25, the day after the massacre of for- 
eigners in Nanking, all missionaries 
were suddenly evacuated from Kiu- 
kiang. All Chinese teachers bravely re- 
mained and bravely carried the work to 
the end of the school year. This fall, 
with the treasury empty, they have 
again opened school and are carrying 
on. The very things that our enemies 
calculated would hurt Christ’s work 
have only served to strengthen and re- 
fine it. They who would drive Him out 
have but made His hold in Kiangsi only 
the firmer. 


Nanchang Academy 

By the grace of the Lord, the’ guid- 
ance of the Bishop, the help of the 
superintendent, and the co-operation of 
some faculty members and student rep- 
resentatives, the Academy was able to 
continue its work without any inter- 
ruption or delay. The principal was 
anxious to see the school open because: 
(1) It is a part of the church work and 
the church work must go on; (2) we 
wanted to show our religious spirit to 
clear up some outside misunderstand- 
ings; (3) the boys of our own church 
should have a school to study in, and 
(4) while the government schools were 
closed, the non-Christian students might 
find a place to study in our school. 
To meet the financial difficulties, the 
faculty and the students successfully 
raised a thousand dollars. Six hundred 
was subscribed among the army and 
government officers, Christian students 
and others. The faculty members, 
themselves, subscribed four hundred 
dollars. Bishop Birney kindly promised 
to help with a thousand dollars. With 
these, in addition to the tuition which 
was received from students, the budget 
can narrowly be met. 

In the matter of religion, students 
About sixty 
per cent of the total enrollment volun- 
tarily chose a course in religious edu- 
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cation, fifty per cent attended Sunday 
school and school chapel, and forty per 
cent went to Sunday worship service. 
The percentage among Christian stu- 
dents, however, was much higher. The 
faculty members showed a deeper Chris- 
tianity than before. 

In such things as religious activities, 
English Mastery Tests, certain secre- 
tarial work, English courses for upper 
classes and science the help of Ameri- 
can teachers seems indispensable. It 
is hoped that the military turmoil will 
soon be settled so that they can come 
back to work. 


MEDICAL 


Nanchang Hospital (Susan Toy Ensign 

Memorial) 

Towards the end of April signs of 
disquietude began to prevail both ex- 
ternally by the particular type of gov- 
ernment and internally by the desire 
for a certain form of organized admin- 
istration in the hospital. In view of the 
prevailing atmosphere at that time and 
with an idea of meeting the opinion of 


popular demand, an administrative 
committee was deemed expedient. On 
April 30, the said committee was 
officially inaugurated, consisting of 


seven members representing the vari- 
ous departments of the. hospital. This 
was reported to the Bishop and to Dr. 
Blydenburgh, who approved of it with 
a good deal of reserve. During the 
course of committee control, there was 
some friction arising out of misunder- 
standing between members of the staff. 
This was readily readjusted without 
causing too bad an effect. If any blun- 
der was made in adopting this system, 
it was offset by the lesson learned from 
experience. It is to be noted, however, 
that its life was not altogether without 
advantage. During that period of ten- 
sion and chaos a united effort in deal- 
ing with the situation was, indeed, 
stronger than it would have been oth- 
erwise. The handling of the kitchen 
“strike” on June 2 could not have been 
so successful were it not for the co-op- 
erative effort accorded by the mem- 
bers of the committee, who individually 
shared the responsibility in one way 
or other to help through the crisis. An- 
other thing worthy of attention is the 
conviction of almost every one, that the 
committee system is sometimes feasible 
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in theory but not practical in applica- 
tion. This is at least true with hospi- 
tal management. 

May was marked by a reign of polit- 
ical terror which had its deleterious ef- 
fect upon all walks of life, especially 
the missionary work. Repeatedly the 
hospital was requested for stationing 
troops but fortunately through persua- 
sions we succeeded in refusing thein 
each time. It will be surprising to note 
that in one instance troops which had 
already marched into the hospital com- 
pound were stopped by a policeman at 
the gate. Upon reflecting on those try- 
ing days and the danger that might 
have happened, we cannot help feeling 
the guidance of our silent Lord in 
Heaven. 

Through the co-operative scheme be- 
tween the able Dr. Ts’en and Mr. Wang, 
the hospital managed to pull through a 
very trying period when fighting took 
place on the night of July 31 and was 
followed by the pouring in of over one 
hundred wounded soldiers the next few 


days. On August 1, Communist soldiers 
came into the hospital to search for 
arms. Opposition meant danger to life. 


But Mr. Wang ran here and there try- 
ing to stop soldiers from taking things 
away. It was mainly due to Mr. Wang 
and Dr. Ts’en’s daring perseverance . 
and loyalty that the hospital was saved 
from being looted to any great degree 
although a few things were lost. 
While thus spared from external ap- 
prehension, attention was soon directed 
toward a radical improvement in the 
condition of the hospital, both profes- 
sionally and administratively. The 
usual routine of nursing service was 
stressed and improved. The remaining 
three members of the administrative 
committee met in conjunction with the 
hospital staff on September 12 and an 
unanimous vote was passed to the effect 
that the committee system be abolished 
from date. This was reported to the 
Bishop and also an earnest request was 
made for the return of Dr. Blydenburgh. 
One of the most serious problems to 
face was the state of the finances. The 
chief reason to account for this was the 
depreciation of paper notes. The sec- 
ond reason for financial difficulty was 
the temporary closing of the out-patient 
clinie for one month. The members of 
the hospital staff took a voluntary cut 
from their salaries for one month, thus 
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rendering possible the settlement of the 
payroll for August and September. 


Water of Life Hospital 


The report of this year describes a 
time of more than unusual interest and 
from an impartial viewpoint, one must 
regard it far more as a year of success 
and blessing, than of suspense or calam- 
ity. We wish to make our acknowl- 
edgment to Almighty God who has turn- 
ed what might have been most signal 
defeat into victory instead. When we 
think of the many institutions which 
have experienced great trouble, or even 
have had to close, in some cases with 
their own workers out of sympathy 
with the aims.and progress of the in- 
stitution, we have nothing but praise 
to God, and praise to our fellow work- 
ers, to record in our report of the 
year. 

The tension which was felt all over 
China was manifestly tightening when, 
one afternoon late in March, the for- 
eigners were told by the commander of 
the American destroyer in port, who 
voiced the instructions he had from the 
American Consul, that they must leave 
Kiukiang. The news of the Nanking 
incident had just been received by wire- 
less, and this, coupled with other dis- 
quieting information, made the members 
of the Mission feel that the order to 
evacuate was proper. The mothers and 
children of the Mission had been’ evacu- 
ated two months previously. The mo- 
ment when this news reached us was 
during a session of the Conference Ed- 
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ucational Committee, and we were so 
fortunate as to have in town some 
leading members of our mission, from 
Nanchang, both -Chinese and foreign. 
The advisability of the evacuation was 
unanimously approved, and a retrospect 
of the months which have intervened 
tends to confirm the correctness of that 
decision. 

A committee of five Chinese, composed 
of the head evangelist, the head doctor, 
the head nurse, the head pharmacist, 
who is in charge of the hospital, and 
the foreign staff, went down river with 
the other refugees from Kiukiang. This 
committee was given charge of the 
finances, the drugs, including a well- 
stocked drug room, and the manage- 
ment of the hospital and at this much 
later date, we are proud to report that 
the work was carried on with devotion 
and skill, and a constantly increasing 
support was derived from local sources. 
Most important of all, the religious ef- 
fort of the hospital was steadily carried 
forward with the morning chapel going 
on as always, and this despite a de- 
cidedly hostile attitude on the part of 
the southern regime to all Christian 
activities. The superintendent ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the preserva- 
tion of his home and belongings which 
was accomplished largely through the 
efforts of the house cook, but with no 
small co-operation on the part of the 
hospital staff, who through many days 
and nights lived in the house, and rea- 
soned and argued with officers and sol- 
diers who insisted on coming in. 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 


The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. Robert 
S. Maclay, who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work was incorporated in 
organic union in the Japan Methodist Church which was organized May, 1907. 
At the same time the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a co- 
operating agency in the evangelization of Japan was recognized. Our work 
among the Japanese is known as the Japan Mission Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rev. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. W. B. Scranton, M.D., arriving there in April 
and May respectively of that year. Rev. M. C. Harris was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Japan and Korea in 1904. He retired in 1916 and died in 1921. 
Rev. Herbert Welch was elected a Bishop in 1916, and assigned to residence 
in Seoul, where he resided until 1928, when he returned to the United States 
and was succeeded in the Seoul Area by Rev. James C: Baker, who was elected 
Bishop in 1928. Korea Conference and the Japan Mission Council now con- 
stitute the Seoul Episcopal Area. 
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THE SEOUL AREA 
Bishop Herbert Welch 


A Pressing Problem 


The reports from Japan and Korea 
have been given in such detail that I 
confine myself to a brief statement con- 
cerning that problem which is of out- 
standing interest and importance at the 
present time on all fields. How are we 
to deal with the rising nationalistic 


spirit? How are we to satisfy the 
legitimate desire of our Methodist 
people in other lands to make the 


Church to which they belong their own 
church and not a mere foreign institu- 
tion which mothers them? In other 
words, to what extent and by what 
means can the Church most wisely be- 
come really indigenous? 


Japan—A Self-Governing Church 

In Japan, more than in any other 
“mission field,’ this problem has ap- 
proached a solution. As is well known, 
the various principal Protestant groups 
—Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, Con- 


gregational, Methodist—are repre- 
sented in Japan by self-governing 
churches. In most cases a number of 


Missions from western lands are co- 
operating with a single church on the 
field. This form of organization 
reached Methodism twenty years ago, 
when the Japan Methodist Church was 
organized, and the Missions of our own 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and what is now the 
United Church of Canada, have during 
that time been co-operating with it. 
The Japan Methodist Church. is fully 
self-governing. It has its own Annual 
Conferences, its own General Confer- 
ence, its own Board of Missions and 
other denominational machinery. The 
schools however, have never officially 
come under the control of the Japan 
Methodist Church, but have remained 
under the supervision of the Missions, 
or under the control of Boards of 
Trustees composed in part of mission- 
aries and in part of Japanese, but 
chosen in very few cases by the Church 
itself. The schools have thus been 
affiliated with the Church; in some 
cases a certain proportion of the man- 


aging board must be chosen from the 
membership of the Church, and yet the 
Church has no financial responsibility 
for them, makes no contribution to 
their support, and the schools are still 
Mission schools rather than Church 
schools. Moreover, these co-operating 
Missions have maintained their own 
organizations, having their annual and 
other meetings; their committees, de- 
termining the policies of their part of 
the Methodist work in Japan, and con- 
trolling the funds sent out from the 
home lands by the Boards. 

There has been a growing desire in 
our own Mission that the missions 
should decrease and the Church should 
increase; that we should come as near 
as possible to eliminating the Missions 
as such, and have all the interests in- 
volved, handled through the Church 
and its subordinate organizations. That 
is to say, where the Mission is now the 
medium of communication between the 
Board at home and the Church, some 
desire that more and more there shall 
be direct communication between the 
Board at home, on the one side, and the 
native Church and the schools, on the 
other, unless and until they come to 
be more definitely controlled by the 
Church. There is a feeling that the dis- 
tribution of funds should be partici- 
pated in by the Japanese leaders and 
not left altogether to the missionary 
groups, and also that policies which 
affect the purchase and sale of prop- 
erty, the organization or the removal 
of institutions, the determination of 
lines of new work—that decisions on 
these important questions should be 
reached, either by Church groups on 
which the missionaries should be repre- 
sented, or by Boards which speak both 
for the Church and for the missionary 
force. : 

A decided step toward the realization 
of such aims was taken at a meeting in 
Tokyo last May. Not only were all the 
missionaries of our Church in Japan 
present at that meeting, but the Japan- 
ese members of our Woman’s Confer- 
ences and a number of the leaders of 
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the official activities of the Japan 
Methodist Church, including Bishop 
Uzaki. The presence of Dr. R. E Dif- 
fendorfer, Senior Secretary of our 
Board of Foreign Missions, gave added 
significance to this meeting and was 
most helpful in classifying its ideas. 
Consultations are now in process with 
the Southern and Canadian Mission 
groups, since under our agreements 
with them it is desirable that, so far 
as possible, joint action should be taken 
when far-reaching changes are con- 
templated. 

The personal relations between the 
missionaries and the Church organiza- 
tion in Japan have reached a point of 
stable equilibrium, involving both satis- 
faction and efficiency. Many details 
doubtless will still be worked out in 
the course of years to come, but the 
principles have been agreed to and if 
this organizational readjustment can be 
smoothly and happily effected, there 
will be even more lessons than at 
present which other fields may learn 
from Japan. 


Korea—Union of the Two Methodisms 

In Korea the situation is of course 
quite different. The strong Presby- 
terian Church is independently organ- 
ized with its own General Assembly 
and with four co-operating Missions 
from the United States, Canada and 
Australia; but the two Methodist 
Churches are simply Annual Confer- 
ences of their respective commusions. 
This year has seen the formulation of 
a desire which has been diffused for 
years in the atmosphere, that is, a 
desire for organic union between the 
two Methodisms in Korea. Our own 
leaders are particularly anxious. how- 
ever, that such a union should not 
break their organic connection with our 
international Church, a_ desire in- 
creased I doubt not by the strong 
address before our last Annual Confer- 
ence by Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer on Meth- 
odism As An International Force. A 
series of resolutions has been agreed 
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upon by a joint committee of the two 
Conferences, approved with practical 
unanimity by the Conferences them- 
selves, and will be presented to our own 
General Conference this spring. No de- 
tailed plan is presented in these resolu- 
tions but it is asked that a commission 
be appointed, partly by the General 
Conferences of the two 
cerned, and partly by the Annual Con- 
ferences in Korea; and that this joint 
commission be given full authority to 
work out a plan of union, and to take 
all necessary steps to put it into actual 
operation. 

The precise form which the united 
Chureh of Korea would assume is some- 
what problematical. For administra- 
tion, it is possible that it would choose 
an Episcopacy elected for a few years 
at a time, or it is possible that, after 
the English fashion, they would be con- 
tented with a President of the Confer- 
ence to be chosen annually, and to per- 
form certain administrative duties. 
The form is not the most important 
thing. The spirit of Methodism is alive 
and active in Korea and a union of the 
Methodist forces in that country, the 
Korean leaders firmly believe, would 
make more weighty the contribution 
which Methodism can make toward the 
full establishment of the Kingdom of 
Christ in that land. 


Solving the Problem 

Such steps as have been and are 
being taken in these two countries, and 
as are under consideration in other 
countries, are tokens of the coming of 
the day for which we have toiled. In 
some countries the changes are being 
made rapidly and under the pressure 
of political feeling, and even of civil 
war. Happily, in the two countries of 
this Area it has been possible, undis- 
turbed by such distracting conditions, 
to work at these problems of church 
life somewhat quietly, and without the 
acuteness of suspicion and of conten- 
tion that circumstances have developed 
in some other quarters. 


churches con- , 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Political 


Another year has passed, and the 
pessimistic tone of thought has not yet 
been dissipated. 

As we reported a year ago, universal 
suffrage has been accorded to the na- 
tion, after what has been designated 
as “the intensest and most sustained 
agitation in Japan’s constitutional his- 
tory.” It looked as though there would 
be a mighty forward step in the po- 
litical life of the people, but the recent 
elections have not given evidence of a 
universal interest in the ballot. A very 
considerable percentage of the newly 
empowered electors failed to make use 
of their privilege in the prefectural elec- 
tions. Then there has been no marked 
forward movement in the nation’s life, 
as a result of enlarged franchise. As 
has been further said, ‘““The mistake of 
Japanese liberals was in supposing that 
universal suffrage was a kind of auto- 
matic machine. The people would press 
the button and politics would be regen- 
erated.” No such desirable result has 
been realized. Japanese politics seem 
still too much under the sway of offi- 
cialdom and the development must nec- 
essarily be gradual. 

A notable event, at least for citizens 
of the United States, was the unveiling 
of a granite monument, on the first of 
October, at the little town of Shimoda 
in honor of Townsend Harris, who, as 
Consul General of the United States, 
raised at that place the first consular 
flag in the history of the Empire’s in- 
tercourse with foreign lands. That was 
on the fourth of September, 1856. He 
effected the Treaty of Yedo, by which 
Japan was brought into direct inter- 
course with other nations, on the 29th 
of July, 1858. Our Ambassador, Hon. 
Charles MacVeagh, made an appropri- 
ate address at the ceremony. All who 
love the Kingdom of our Lord have 
great reason to be thankful for what 
has been accomplished here in this land, 
within the span of a human life. 

Also of wider significance for the fu- 


ture, possibly, was the Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference held in Honolulu last July. 
Here there was a full and frank dis- 
cussion of the problems concerning the 
nations that border on this great ocean. 
It has surely aided in the fuller under- 
standing of their mutual relationships, 
and ought to be not only politically 
beneficial but an aid to the work of the 
Church as well. Such a Conference 
will help the people of the United States 
comprehend why the stigma of the Hx- 
clusion Act cannot be forgotten by the 
people of this empire. 

The Pan-Asia Conference, held in 
Nagasaki, was not a success, evidently, 
for its spirit was entirely different. 

The year has been one of serious dif- 
ficulties. Many banks have closed their 
doors, causing great loss and distress. 
Business has been poor and profits 
small, so that it has been hard to raise 
funds for benevolent or church enter: 
prises. For the three years, the foreign 
trade of the Empire shows an excess of 
imports over exports mounting up to 
hundreds of millions of yen. This in- 
volves the export of gold, when there is 
not too great a supply on hand, which 
of course is exceedingly undesirable. 
Then the national debt has increased 
about seventy-five per cent in a dozen 
years, which also is far from comfort- 
ing, though its per capita burden on 
the people is far less than that of many 
European countries. 

Though times are not easy, yet Japan 
has no good reason to be discouraged as 
to its financial future. One writer says, 
“Japan is in the main an agricultural 
country and she is supported in times 
of industrial depression by the inherent 
stability. of a population that is en- 
gaged, up to 70 or 80 per cent, on the 
land.” 


Educational 

The people of this land are—to quote 
again—‘educated with a thoroughness 
equal to that of advanced Western 
countries.” But education is, for the 
most part, divorced from religious in- 
struction, and the conviction that death 
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ends all is evidently in the minds of 
many, aS may be concluded from the 
frequency of suicide. 

One of the questions that has been 
agitating the educational world, is the 
elimination of English as a part of the 
middle school course. (The Japanese 
middle schools correspond roughly to 
our high schools.) A prominent pro- 
fessor of the Imperial University start- 
ed the discussion by a magazine article 
in which he claimed that, for the ordi- 
nard middle school student, the study 
of English was a waste of time and de- 
rogatory to the prestige of the Em- 
pire. A large number of people has 
been aroused to discuss this important 
question, presenting the pros and cons 
with great earnestness. It has been 
very interesting. Some even advocat- 
ing the abolishing of English as a study 
in the schools of higher grade; the plea 
being for something* more practical 
along industrial or commercial lines. 
However, it is not probable that the 
study of English will be eliminated 
from the middle school course, even 
very soon, if ever. It should be said 
that the idea is not to abolish com- 
pletely the study of foreign languages, 
-but they should be taught in a separate 
institution. 


Social 

Perhaps the most absorbing topic is 
the internal condition of the Empire 
along industrial and agricultural lines. 

Labor disputes have not diminished 
as compared with last year. Labor or- 
ganizations are carefully considering 
their serious problems. One of these 
is the treatment accorded to women 
workers in the silk industry, and an- 
other the whole question of child la- 
bor, especially in the country regions. 

The tenant farmer class is living on 
impossibly small margins, often having 
only a few sen a day—the average be- 
ing between seven and eight cents of 
our money, after paying the rental for 
the bit of land he cultivates. Often he 
faces a deficit at the end of the year 
even though he uses but about five dol- 
lars a year for clothing. The usual 
rental is sixty per cent of the rice 
raised. He may raise from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred dollay's 
worth of the cereal, so his margin is 
actually very small. Recently the pa- 
pers told of a serious riot in one of 
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the prefectures, where 3,000 peasants 
attacked the homes of their landlords 
and set fire to one of them. The cause 
being the high rental charges. 

The government has a plan for the 
purchasing of the land from the large 
landowners and selling it in small par- 
cels—not to exceed 21% acres—to those 
who desire it and who will repay the 
price in installments. This is one so- 
lution of the problem, but it will take 
many millions of yen and a long time 
to carry it out. 

To increase the area allotted to each 
family is not easily done, in view of 
the limited area of the Empire and the 
annual increase of population. All this 
has direct bearing on the problem of 
rural evangelization and the develop- 
ment of a self-supporting church. 

The fight for prohibition and the sup- 
pression of legalized prostitution is also 
being waged with increased effective- 
ness, 

One case has recently aroused very 
considerable discussion and vigorous 
protests. Four girls escaped from a 
licensed brothel and pleaded to be re- 
leased from their evil life, but the law 
was against them and the police took 
them back. The Japan Times, an Eng- 
lish paper owned and edited by Japa- 
nese, exposed and argued against such 
action. After much correspondence 
with the proprietor of the brothel he 
promised the editor to quit his nefarious 
calling. But the great effort is to so 
change the laws as to cease the legal- 
izing of such traffic in human beings. 
One person argued in the published dis- 
cussion that it is really contrary to the 
constitution granted to the Empire by 
the Emperor Meiji in 1889, quoting the 
clause that sustained his claim. But 
custom seems stronger than law in 
some cases. However, a public senti- 
ment is being aroused and the accursed 
traffic will be recognized as illegal be- 
fore many years. 


Religious 

The Religious Bill, proposed by the 
government last year and so widely dis- 
cussed, has been laid on the shelf for 
the present, at least. 

Religious activities, however, are 
abundantly in evidence and there is defi- 
nite progress, even though it is not as 
great as we desire. 

Buddhism is by no means defunct, as 
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is evidenced by the special efforts its 
advocates are putting forth. Doubtless 
much of their activity is resultant from 
the aggressive work of the Christian 
Church. 

Japan was. represented at the Lau- 
sanne Conference by delegates from the 
Episcopal Church only, but all other 
Christians are interested in the results 
of that gathering even though not of- 
ficially represented 

The National Christian Council of 
Japan, representing the Japanese 
Churches and most of the Mission or- 
ganizations, has been carrying on a very 
definite evangelistic campaign in vari- 
ous parts of the Empire during the year, 
with encouraging results. It is also 
making careful preparation for the Con- 
ference to be held at Jerusalem in the 
spring. In the delegation five were 
Japanese, including Bishop Uzaki of 
the Methodist Church. 

At its annual meeting this fall, many 
important questions were discussed and 
suitable committees appointed to carry 
on the work of the Council during the 
year. One notable resolution was in 
the form of a request to the Department 
of Education for the withdrawal of all 
regulations that interfere with the full 
liberty of religious instruction in pri- 
vate schools. This would be one ef- 
fective means for the counteracting of 
those “dangerous thoughts” which the 
government is so anxious to combat. 

Another notable feature of the meet- 
ing was an address by the Minister 
of Education, Dr. Mizune, who empha- 
sized the need of spiritual as well as in- 
tellectual and material gifts for the de- 
velopment of any nation, and added— 
“We are grateful for the work which 
the missionaries and Japanese Chris- 
tians have accomplished.” 

One more indication of what is being 
accomplished comes from the report of 
the Bible Societies, stating that well 
over one million copies of the Bible, or 
portions of it, were circulated during 
the past year. These were sold in many 
places by faithful colporteurs; in the 
higher grade schools, in silk mills, rail- 
way stations and even in houses of ill 
fame. The Word of God is being read 
more and more widely throughout the 
land. 


Japan Methodism 
All the churches report progress but 
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we would note especially the develop- 
ment of Methodism. 

A study of the statistics of the Japan 
Methodist Church will show that a 
sturdy branch of world-wide’ Method- 
ism is here. Financially, it is having 
its difficulties with the burden of self- 
support assumed last year, but it is 
meeting the problems bravely and in a 
real spirit of self-sacrifice. 

There is also a real spiritual growth. 
This was made manifest by the spirit 
that pervaded the sessions of the recent 
General Conference, which met for its 
sixth quadrennial session, on the 20th 
of October, in the Kamakura Church. 

The episcopal address by Bishop 
Uzaki included a general survey of the 
progress of the church during the past 
four years, and expressed the view that 
missionaries are still needed—and more 
of them—to aid the young church in its 
great task, if only they will come with 
the thought of real co-operation. He 
spoke of the financial situation and told 
of the extent of their church building 
enterprises, especially in the region 
devastated by the earthquake; closing 
with an earnest appeal to stand by the 
high ideals of Methodism. 

Some of the topics which engaged the - 
attention of the Conference were: First, 
the possibility of uniting the two the- 
ological schools of the Hast and West 
Conferences so as to have one central 
institution. Many favored this step, 
but the interests involved are such that 
no definite measures could be taken 
immediately. Then, secondly, there 
was a strong feeling on the part of 
some that the two Conferences should 
be united so that there would be but 
one annual conference for the whole of 
Japan. No definite action was taken 
on this proposition, either, but a tenta- 
tive step in that direction is to be taken 
by holding a joint session of the two 
Conferences early next year. To some 
it seems as though more conferences, 
with smaller areas, would be preferable. 

As to the episcopal office—there was 
some thought that more than one bish- 
op should be chosen, but the financial 
status of the church does not warrant 
that. Then it was a serious question 
with some whether the bishop should 
be elected for a third term. (The bish- 
op is elected for four years only.) This 
was settled by the re-election of Bishop 
Uzaki for a third term, and the spirit 


of earnest prayer in which this was 
accomplished was very impressive and 
encouraging. 

The consideration of the budget for 
the coming four years took much time 
and serious thought and was the most 
trying part of the sessions, as they 
found themselves facing a deficit of 
ever fifty thousand yen. The matter 
was taken up in prayerfulness and with 
real consecration. If the church at 
large takes up the burden in a similar 
way, we shall see a genuine advance in 
the immediate future. 

Strong resolutions were adopted, also, 
appealing to the government to abolish 
the present system of licensed brothels. 

The general impression made by the 
Conference on the careful observer, as 
gleaned from answers given to an in- 
quiring reporter, was that there were 
able leaders in Japanese Methodism 
working earnestly and effectively for 
the building up of the Kingdom of God 
and that a kindly and genuine co-op- 
eration is evident. 

However, the field is vast and only a 
small fragment of the great work to be 
accomplished has been attempted. The 
Church at home is still needed to as- 
sist and encourage the comparatively 
little band of workers here, both by 
prayers and gifts. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


The reports from the several stations 
are made by the workers in charge there 
and do not necessarily correspond ex- 
actly with the territory covered by the 
districts of the Japan Methodist 
Church. 


Sapporo (T. T. Brumbaugh) 


Within the past year a new mission- 
ary family has taken up residence in 
this, our most northern station in Ja- 
pan. They have been most cordially 
welcomed to their new field of labor. 
Throughout the Hokkaido district, not 
only in Mission aided churches, but in 
those as well for which the Japanese 
are wholly responsible, and also in our 
relations with other Christian evangel- 
izing agencies, there is an excellent 
spirit of co-operation in the task of 
making the district a Christian island. 

The missionaries, aside from giving 
all possible assistance to the district as 
a whole, concentrate special aid and at- 
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tention upon three centers of evangel- 
istic work outside of Sapporo, i. e., 
Muroran, Yakumo and the Iwamizawa- 
Ebetsu charge. Regular monthly, or 
more frequent visits are made to these 
churches, Bible classes are conducted. 
calls made, and indeed any service ren- 
dered that may assist the Japanese pas- 
tor in his task. Reductions in the Mis- 
sion budget have made it necessary to 
discontinue the services of a full time 
pastor in Yakumo, but the other two 
charges are assuming an increasing 
degree of self-support and deriving 
spiritual benefits from the experience. 

In Sapporo, at Wesley Hall, we have 
an excellent center for student and so- 
cial work. This, and the missionary’s 
home, supplement the equipment of the 
loeal church in its social, educational 
and religious activities among the 
thousands of students and other young 
people in this thriving community. Close 
co-operation between pastor, Bible 
women and missionaries in leading, 
teaching and advising inquiring youth 
is creating, at the Sapporo Methodist 
Church, what corresponds to a Wesley 
“oundation in the university centers 
of America, and scarcely a week goes 
by in our work but some young lives 
are surrendered to the Master’s will. 

Hakodate still continues unoccupied 
by our Board, the women of the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Society being 
the only Protestant missionaries in the 
cLbys 


Hirosaki (C. W. Iglehart) 

A lack of funds has restrained the 
missionary from any aggressive exten- 
sion work, and has thrown each church 
back, all the more, on its own resources. 
Only about one third of the money in 
use four years ago is now available for 
evangelism. But this small amount is 
supplemented by the vigorous efforts 
of the Christians in the various 
churches. 

In Tanabu, the people are rejoicing 
in their new little plant, secured large- 
ly by the hard campaigning of the 
pastor and a few loyal laymen. A 
young man is in the church who, by the 
death of an elder brother, suddenly 
found himself the heir to the family 
estate and to the office of head priest 
of the local shrine, with an assured 
salary for life and a secured position in 
the community. After months of pres- 
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sure from his family, he asked to be 
cut off from the family register en- 
tirely, left without a penny, not even 
his family name, in order to worship God 
freely and remain in his Methodist 
Church. This is being done, and he is 
now looking for work. 

Away over the mountains in the re- 
mote village of Nibashi Mura, the pas- 
tor recently went on a walking trip and 
found that in the district school the 
principal and his wife are faithful 
Christians, and have taught the chil- 
dren to sing hymns and read the Bible. 
No one can tell where the quiet witness 
will be found. This man asked to sub- 
scribe to the church and urges the 
pastor to come often to his village for 
services. 

In Akita, a new church has been dedi- 
cated, and in the evangelistic services 
that followed, sixty found Christ. The 
pastor, Brother Shimada, is constant in 
prayer. 

At Odate, the pastor, Brother Fujita, 
has been absent almost ever since Con- 
ference, but the laymen have followed a 
schedule of speaking and care for the 
services, so that this independent church 
has held steady and carried on even 
without its leader. 

Every apportionment on the district 
was met in full last year and all are 
working to do as well this year. 

At Hirosaki, the church has recently 
held special evangelistic meetings and 
has enrolled some forty as_ seekers. 
Miss Taylor’s return to the field and to 
Hirosaki has put heart into the women 
of this church, and they are busy with 
visiting and other good works. 

At Odate, the pastor, Brother Fujita, 
is preaching on the street corners in 
the evenings and it has come to be 
one of the features of the town, people 
of excellent standing in the community 
seeking the privilege of holding the lan- 
tern for him while he talks. He is the 
son of the elder Fujita, a blind evan- 
gelist of saintly life and deep wisdom. 
This son was pastor at Aomori, a strong 
church, and asked to be sent to this 
neglected charge to try and resurrect 
the almost extinct church. His easy 
position, he said, as pastor of a city 
church did not seem quite a man’s job, 
at least not a young man’s job. So we 
took him at his word and the Bishop 
nlaced him at Odate, where he has al- 
ready stirred up the handful of Chris- 
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tians so that they are talking of a new 
church. 

Fukisaki has experienced a revival 
of religion, both among its membership 
and in frequent additions from outside. 
At the missionary’s last visit a class of 
twelve were baptized, all of them 
adults. The pastor is the blind evan- 
gelist above referred to, and though he 
is in frail health and very aged, unable 
to leave his house, he receives on an 
average more than ten calls a day from 
those seeking religious instruction and 
guidance. All day long he sits on the 
mats of his Japanese home and dis- 
penses counsel and loving help, with 
earnest prayer, for those in need. The 
church too, is always open, and all 
through the day in this rural commu- 
nity, persons silently drop in for medi- 
tation and prayer. 

Over in Ajigasawa, near the jumping 
off place, over the mountains by the 
sea coast, a faithful group of young 
men under the leadership of Mr. Hara, 
hold weekly meetings, and are only 
waiting for the next visit of the mis- 
sionary for a baptismal service for a 
number who wish to join the church. 
(Note: In this district the missionary 
is also district superintendent.) 


Sendai (S. R. Luthy) 


This has been one of the fat years, so 
far as advance is concerned. The lead- 
ers of this area are wide-awake to the 
larger demands for real Christ-like serv- 
ice. One particular characteristic has 
been a more united front. Numerous 
activities are now moving along as one 
body with one common goal—evan- 
gelism. This united effort revealed 
itself at the recent district meeting and 
from this meeting we went out two by 
two to all our churches within reach 
and held evangelistic meetings with 
splendid results. 

The “Seven Churches,” scattered over 
this district of about 16,000 square 
miles, have all been widening and deep- 
ening their influence. While in the 
throes of spiritual enlargement they 
have been striving to get on their feet 
financially. Morioka, Sendai, Fukushi- 
ma and Yonezawa are entirely ‘self- 
supporting, and Yamagata is about 
ready to assume full responsibility. The 
new buildings and repairs have in a 
very large degree come from their own 
giving. The people at the Koku Cho 
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center raised half of the four thousand 
yen needed for the building of their 
chapel and are now raising six hun- 
dred yen for necessary out-buildings. 
For the erection of a new parsonage 
and rather extensive repairs on the 
Yamagata church the people added their 
gifts. The Shirakawa church is now 
testing the liberality of its people, look- 
ing forward to a much needed building. 
' The Sendai church will either repair ex- 
tensively or rebuild soon. In these pro- 
gressive movements the people them- 
selves are taking the lead. Best of all, 
these little plants (most of which are 
on important street corners) are alive 
with human interest and spiritual en- 
ergy 


The Sendai Compound—Besides the 
church here, with its ministry, there is 
a dormitory with twenty-three girls who 
are called together every day for a de- 
votional period, and are aided by the 
matron and woman evangelist in many 
ways. The Lee memorial kindergarten 
resounds with the happy voices of about 
forty little folks, who are being trained 
by two Christian teachers. At the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Home, a class of thirty girls from the 
tobacco factory meets every week for 
instruction in Bible, singing and social 
uplift. In our home, a class of young 
men from the Sendai Commercial 
School meets every Monday night for 
Bible study; another class in “Life 
Ideals,” made up of students from four 
different schools and universities, gath- 
ers every Friday night; and there is 
still another class of Y. M. C. A. Bible 
students on Tuesday. Students from 
these classes find their way to the 
church altars. Gospel teams, composed 
of students in the “Life Ideals” class, 
go out to nearby villages to give their 
message and often to organize Sunday 
schools. 


The Koku Cho Center—In a little 
rented room in a needy part of Sendai 
city, a Sunday school and “preaching 
place’ were opened some years ago. 
Later, a corner lot was secured in the 
hope of building. We kept crowding 
people and especially children into the 
rented room. Dreams of an institu- 
tional church with social settlement ac- 
tivities suitable to the demands of the 
place have been fostered. Last Febru- 
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ary a little chapel, well planned for 
present needs, was dedicated as the first 
unit of the larger plant. People kept 
coming and over twenty were recorded 
in a few months. The Sunday school 
increased, and the leaders said we must 
do something for these children. All 
seemed anxious for a seven-day min- 
istry. Last summer a Daily Vacation 
Bible School proved a blessing to those 
of junior age. Sentiment for a kinder- 
garten became strong; so the officers 
met two months ago and made definite 
plans and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society came to our aid with a 
good teacher. A woman evangelist sent 
to this center became an assistant in 
this work as well as an evangel and 
organizer in the homes of the children 
and other homes of the community. She 
also acts as a leader for the young wo- 
men of the place. Students from the 
class in “Life Ideals” help with the 
boys and young men. This promising 
institution fits in well with the rest 
of our city program, with the First 
Church as the “hub.” 


Tokyo and Yokohama 
Draper ) 


It still remains true that these two 
stations are united, so far as our Mis- 
sion evangelistic work is concerned, 
though they are separate districts and 
should be separately cared for by our 
Mission. 

The Tokyo district covers a vast field 
in the center of the Empire including, 
besides the urban prefecture of Tokyo, 
three prefectures with a total popula- 
tion of over eight millions of people. 
The Conference Minutes show the 
names of thirty-two men appointed to 
the evangelistic work and yet, while 
there are a goodly number of churches 
and some of them strong ones, of var- 
ious denominations, in this great cen- 
tral section of the Empire there are 
still large sections unoccupied, and of- 
fering abundant opportunity for ag- 
gressive evangelism. 

The Japan Methodist Church, though 
doing. well, cannot begin to take advan- 
tage of the openings that present them- 
selves, and we ought to be able to as- 
sist far more extensively than is pos- 
sible at present with our very limited 
resources. One notable event was the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new 
Ginza Church, in the very heart of the 
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city, which took place in the afternoon 
of the General Conference Sunday. 

Of the work directly connected with 
our Mission, I may say that while the 
Conference Minutes show me as ap- 
pointed to the Mission work in connec- 
tion with the Asakusa Church, which is 
situated in a densely populated section 
of the city, rich in opportunity for so- 
cial service, no funds being available 
for such work, nothing is being done at 
present beyond the excellent work that 
the self-supporting church there is able 
to do. We are in hopes that the wo- 
men of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society may come to our assistance 
and develop the field that is wide open 
for us. 

Kumagae is rejoicing over the dedi- 
eation of a new church, to replace the 
one burned down. It is small and very 
simple but sufficient for present needs. 
In addition to the regular work of the 
church, a creche has been opened and is 
well patronized, thus affording an open- 
ing to many homes hitherto inaccessible 
and for women’s meetings. 

Ogawa is a wide country circuit and 
is being as well cared for as practicable 
by the new pastor. It is too extended 
for intensive work and should be di- 
vided into two, which could be done 
with the aid of a student from the The- 
ological School who would visit three 
points weekly, had we the small sum, 
comparatively, to finance it. 

The large Tokai district, of which Ku- 
magawa prefecture formed but a small 
section, was divided into three districts 
at the last conference and this prefec- 
ture was made a district by itself. It 
has nine appointments and includes 
the city of Yokohama, which has recent- 
ly greatly enlarged its borders so that 
it embraces about three times as much 
territory as formerly, and has a popu- 
lation of over a half million people. 
The new plan should work well. 

Our Hodogaya Mission is now within 
the city limits, and is in a rapidly de- 
veloping residential and manufacturing 
section. The new pastor here is also 
very earnest and accomplishing much, 
even though he is also a student at 
Aoyama. The Sunday school has grown, 
so that the rented building offers no 
room large enough for the children to 
assemble together, and they hired a 
hall for the Christmas exercises. The 
young men of the Mission are anxious 
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to build a suitable church home, if only 
a suitable lot could be purchased. 

Fujisawa also is a large town, and 
our Mission there is the only Christian 
work in that region. We have a tem- 
porary parsonage and a little room at- 
tached that serves as a meeting place. 
The former building was destroyed by 
the great earthquake, which unfortu- 
nately did not destroy the indebtedness 
of $2,000. Despite this burden the 
work is advancing. One very interest- 
ing feature is the weekly visits the 
preacher pays to the “Rinkan Gakko” 
(The School in the Grove), a mile or 
so distant from the next station on the 
railway. This is a private institution 
for children needing special physical 
care, aS well as education, and is situ- 
ated in a pine grove near the seashore. 
It is under the auspices of the White 
Cross Society and though not a reli- 
gious institution, some of the workers 
in it are earnest Christians and they 
have a Sunday school for the children, 
and also welcome the visits of the 
preacher each Monday. 

Kanagawa district was honored, this 
year, by the assembling of the General 
Conference for its quadrennial session 
in the Harris Memorial Church at Ka- 
makura. It has given a real impetus to 
the work throughout the district. 


Nagasaki (W. W. Krider) 


The Akunoura Methodist Church has 
the interesting distinction of being lo- 
cated in the heart of a purely modern 
industrial community. Practically 
every person with whom this church 
comes into contact, in any of its phases, 
has something to do with the great 
ship-building industry of the Mitsubishi 
Company. This community is peculiar 
in that it depends upon an increasingly 
stable and prosperous industry. As is 
being recognized in recent months, Jap- 
anese factory industry and modern busi- 
ness throughout the country are being 
severely tested. There have been many 
business and industrial failures and the 
people engaged in these enterprises 
have often been left in distress. But 
the Mitsubishi Company has stood firm, 
in the midst of all the economic dis- 
tress of recent months. Economists 
say that shipbuilding and shipping form 
one of Japan’s “invisible” assets for fu- 
ture reckoning. War industry has 
come and is rapidly vanishing, but do- 
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mestic and foreign shipping is just 
beginning to find itself in world in- 
dustry and commerce. It is in the 
largest of these shipbuilding and re- 
pairing yards of the Mitsubishi Com- 
pany that our Akunoura Institutional 
Church is located. 

Several years ago, two missionaries 
saw the opportunity for evangelization 
which was offered by this progressive, 
stable, industrial community and pur- 
chased land. Later they were able to 
raise a fund of nearly fifteen thousand 
yen for buildings. These missionaries 
have later been called to other work, 
but the idea of an institutional church 
in an industrial community has grown. 
A church was organized several years 
ago in an old Japanese house on the 
property. During the past five years, 
there has been developing around this 
congregation an institution that serves 
the religious and social needs of the 
community. There is a flourishing kin- 
dergarten; also an English night school 
has been developed that has received 
government educational recognition. 
Then there are clubs for mothers, 
fathers, boys and girls. All these have 
been made to contribute to the spirit- 
ual development of their members. 

Three years ago a parsonage was 
erected, and at the time of writing, 
a new church building is under con- 
struction. These buildings will con- 
stitute a plant that will adequately ac- 
commodate the various activities. 

Another accomplishment of the past 
year was the securing of an able pas- 
tor. The authorities of the Japan 
Methodist Church have watched the 
evangelistic work at Akunoura as an 
interesting experiment, and now the 
Bishop has appointed a very able man 
to lead the work of the congregation, 
the Rev. S. Nakanishi, educated in our 
Mission Schools in Japan and in Meth- 
odist schools in America, and long ex- 
perienced in the pastorate in the United 
States and Canada. The church is pass- 
ing through its first year as an official- 
ly recognized “church” by the Japan 
Methodist Church. There are many evi- 
dences that it has measured up to the 
expectation of the Japan Methodist 
Church. There have been baptisms and 
accessions, and self-support has stead- 
ily increased. With the completion of 
the new building and the calling of 
this able pastor, the coming year ought 
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to be the best in the history of this 
most interesting institutional church. 


Chosen District—Work Among _ the 
Japanese in Korea (W. W. Krider) 


The effort to extend the Methodist 


Church in Chosen (Korea) among the 
Japanese residing there has been the 
most successful “home missionary 


work” that Japan Methodism has ever 
undertaken. Scarcely twenty years 
have elapsed since Japanese people be- 
gan to move to Chosen in large num- 
bers, and the Methodist Church has 
been there with its missionary agencies 
less than fifteen years; yet it can easily 
be said that the Chosen district of the 
Japan Church has been the most suc- 
cessful work which that Church, aided 
by our Mission, has undertaken, from 
the viewpoint of rapid expansion and 
advance in self-support. Four hundred 
thousand Japanese have — scattered 
throughout Korea, most of them living 
in the larger cities, and here the Meth- 
odist Church has established itself. 
There are now twenty-one churches (in- 
cluding three in Manchuria) with a 
membership of 1,360. Of these, four- 
teen receive no Mission aid—eight of 
them being entirely self-supporting be- 
sides contributing to the missionary 
and benevolent enterprises of the Japan 
Methodist Church. There has been an 
increase in membership amounting to 
101. In the four churches aided by our 
Mission, the membership increase was 
20—about 10 per cent; while the in- 
crease in self-support in these four 
churches amounted to 900 yen, about 
25 per cent, over last year. 

During the past year, our church at 
Taikyu has completed a new building, 
largely by their own contributions, as 
the Mission has no funds available for 
this purpose. At Kaishu, there is a 
growing congregation that needs a 
building and they have decided to un- 
dertake it themselves during the comi- 
ing year. Our churches at Taiden and 
Koshu (separated by a mountain range, 
but only twenty miles apart) are great- 
ly in need of a pastor’s leadership for 
the two points. Until now, the pastor 
at Taikyu has been making a long rail- 
way journey to minister to the Taiden 
congregation, while another pastor has 
been making a longer and harder jour- 
ney to minister to Koshu. The need of 
making Taiden and Koshu one circuit 
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was one of the main topics of discus- 
sion at the district conference this sum- 
mer. 

Perhaps the Chosen district was able 
to “absorb” the 25 per cent cut in Mis- 
sion appropriations this year better 
than any other district. However, there 
are many needs and calls. That is a 
fertile field, and missionary energy ex- 
pended there is richly repaid. One of 
the most urgent calls is for pastors to 
minister to and organize into churches, 
the Japanese resident in Manchuria. 
This has already been begun in a small 
way, but there still remains an unlim- 
ited field there. The last district con- 
ference felt the need of cultivating the 
Manchuria area so greatly, that plans 
for the establishment of a Manchuria 
district were considered, though not ac- 
tually carried through. 

The most urgent call the Japan Mis- 
sion Council hears from Chosen, how- 
ever, is for a missionary to be sent to 
Keijo (Seoul). Since the departure of 
Dr. F. H. Smith, in June, 1926, the work 
there has been left without any resident 
missionary. District conferences have 
twice passed urgent resolutions (in 
1926 and 1927) for the early location 
of a missionary in Chosen. There is a 
great field left vacant, which if occupied 
would develop large returns for the 
Kingdom during the next few years, as 
during the past twelve years. 


Fukuoka and Nagasaki (R. S. Spencer) 

The evangelistic work of these two 
stations, with the exception of Akuno- 
ura in Nagasaki city, has, for some 
time, been under one administration. 
It constitutes in itself more than an 
abundant area for the energies of one 
missionary. It is included within the 
North Kyushiu district of the Japan 
Methodist Church, and there is prob- 
ably no finer co-operation in any Mis- 
sion field than that which can be had 
with the Rev. H. O. Saijo, district su- 
perintendent. Our report begins with 
the appointments in the southern sec- 
tion (Nagasaki prefecture). 

Omura, revived during the temporary 
residence of the writer in that county 
town, has gone steadily on its work. At 
the conference in March, 1926, one of 
our own boys, converted in Haiki, sent 
from there to our theological school in 
Aoyama, was sent back to work in his 
home field—the Rev. H. Yammabe—and 
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he has been doing excellent work. A 
small advance has been recorded among 
families who belong to the town, the 
larger proportion of accessions being 
from the Normal School students who 
soon go out, but become workers in other 
places. Hence, the church is constantly 
a feéder. The Sunday school here, and 
also one in a nearby fishing village, 
bave been very successful. Mr. Yam- 
mabe in addition, carries on a fine Bible 
school in Kawatana, forty-five minutes 
away by train; and recently the call 
has come to push out along the rail- 
way to the south, at the town of Isaha- 
ya, now entirely without Christian 
work. Methodism is doing all of the 
country work of Protestantism in Naga- 
saki prefecture. 


Haiki—After many years of planning 
and praying we were able, at the last 
conference, to make what we feel is the 
ideal arrangement for this time, linking 
it up with the church in Saseho, which 
is aided by the Mission Board of the 
Japan Methodist Church, thus achiev- ~ 
ing real economy in administration by 
co-operation. Brother Yuasa, the new 


-_pastor at Saseho, gives the closest at- 


tention to his pastoral work, and an 
immediate change for the better has 
been noted in both places. MHaiki, like 
Omura, is one of the charges whose 
greatest work is done in those it sends 
out to other points; three Haiki boys 
are now successful pastors and two 
others are in preparation. 


Hakata—Leaping the gap of Saga 
prefecture, we come to Fukuoka city, 
really a twin city, in the Hakata part 
of which is our Mission appointment. 
This church has about reached its ma- 
jority. It asks but a small fraction of 
its budget from the Mission, and even 
that will disappear in the near future. 
The pastor has won a bride during the 
year; she is a trained Sunday school 
worker and Bible woman, so will add 
greatly to the efficiency of the church. 
Our church property, secured by a very 
fortunate Centenary advance of $5,000, 
is now unfortunately located for a 
church, owing to a change in the streets, 
fine for mercantile establishments. It 
will sell at several times the original 
cost; probably for enough to purchase 
land and build a fitting plant in a more 
suitable location. This move will: prob- 
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ably take place soon, to the advantage 
of the work. 


Tsuyasaki—Here the pastor and his 
wife have continued their deeply spir- 
itual ministration, extending over the 
whole county. There is steady growth, 
all expenses are met promptly and the 
total cut of 20 per cent in Mission aid 
was accepted (the only church in the 
district that could do so) and in addi- 
tion a permanent church location has 
been secured. Leaving the house oc- 
cupied for several years, rented from a 
liquor dealer, a house belonging to one 
of the members has. been leased on 
long time, reasonably, and a two room 
addition to it built on with church 
funds, thus providing ample room for 
church and Sunday school, This step 
places our work on a more permanent 
footing, and its glory is in the fact 
that not a cent of foreign money was 
asked or received. Such progress is 
permanent. 


Maebara—In this charge alone, of 
this district, substantial advance has 
not been realized. The evangelist em- 
ployed, a man of emotional type and 
extreme in his teaching, after some 
years of moderation, has moved again 
to extremes, and it has been necessary 
to ask for his withdrawal ere the close 
of the conference year. Whether the 
work he has accomplished remains or 
not, only time can tell, though the older 
Christians in the church have femained 
steady through all the tumult. An ex- 
cellent man is available as a substitute, 
and we believe that before Conference 
there will be ample signs of rejuvena- 
tion. 

This report should not close without 
a consideration of the district as a 
whole. North Kyushiu district, blessed 
with spiritual leadership in Brother 
Saijo, is one of the stronger districts 
of the conference. There are within 
its bounds five self-supporting churches, 
and three aided charges, in addition to 
those assisted by the Mission. Brother 
Saijo has gathered an exceptionally 
fine group of pastors and they respond 
heartily to his leadership. The “Re- 
treat” of the two Kyushiu districts, 
held near the foot of Mt. Aso in Sep- 
tember, was a time of great spiritual 
refreshment whence we went forth with 
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a new unity, a new humility and a new 
vision. No one who studies the work 
of such fields closely can doubt the true 
power which resides in this Japan 
Methodist Church, the daughter of 
American and Canadian Methodism. 


a 


Kumamoto (D. 5S. 


Hitoyoshi still stands at the head of 
the list alphabetically and as a difficult 
station. The population is 15,000, not 
7,000 as given last year. Serious diffi- 
culties have arisen. One bright woman, 
teacher in the higher school for girls, to 
whose care had been entrusted two of 
the girls who were students in the 
school, met with violent opposition be- 
cause these girls escaped from her 
home one night and committed suicide 
by throwing themselves into a pond, 
some miles away. The cause was ill- 
ness, of the elder girl, seventeen years 
of age, who made poor progress in her 
studies, while the younger, sixteen 
years of age, consented to die with her 
on the basis of their friendship. Two 
yellow journals of this region took up 
the matter, stirred up a persecution of 
the teacher, whom I baptized a year be- 
fore—because she is a Christian—and so 
violent became the opposition, so un- 
reasonable, so unjust that this teacher 
of large experience and real success 
was driven from the school and from 
the city. Her very exemplary life, work 
in the Sunday school, excellence as a 
teacher, none of these things could save 
her from scorn and derision. The lack 
of moral courage on the part of the 
principal of the school added to her dif- 
ficulties and to the necessity of leaving 
the school. The reaction against the 
church, arising from this incident; the 
death of one of its leading supporters; 
the removal of two more members, 
coupled with a great fire in the city 
which nearly ruined, financially, two of 
the leading members—all this, followed 
by a flood that brought damage to other 
of the members, has made our work in 
this mountain city particularly difficult. 


Spencer ) 


Kumamoto City— Here our work has 
remained about stationary. The city 
has increased to about 150,000 in popu- 
lation, and is showing great property 
gains. The illness and necessary ab- 
sence of the missionary has interfered 
with his activities, making it difficult 
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to push the work among the Suiheisha, 
but the real interest in their moral up- 
lift and social development shown by 
the small group of believers is indeed 
interesting. I deeply regret the neces- 
sity of leaving this city and this group 
at this time. The need for and de- 
sire to hear the Gospel on the part of 
many of this community of 5,000 un- 
fortunates is an interesting revelation. 


Yatsushiro—This church is a joy 
and a victory. Spurred by the start 
made some three years ago when they 
acquired their first small property, 
largely through their own efforts, all 
the members have been working to- 
gether to build up their property and 
their religious life. Receiving encour- 
agement from American. friends, par- 
ticularly from the First Church at En- 
dicott, N. Y., they have built an addi- 
tion to their parsonage, and are now 
building a combined church and kinder- 
garten, which will probably last them 
for years, until such time as they can, 
by their own strength, build adequately 
and equip completely. Starting with 
nothing in February, 1924, and with- 
out a dollar from the Mission budget di- 
rect, they have acquired a property 
worth today 20,000 yen, are working 
unitedly for the advancement of the 
church, and are witnessing the ingath- 
ering of souls, both old and young. 
They have learned that, by themselves, 
they can do much to win the city. God 
is honoring faith and work. 


Kagoshima (R. S. Spencer) 


The return of the Rev. E. R. Bull to 
the United States, on furlough, in 1926, 
brought the work of Kagoshima, as an 
additional field, to an otherwise busy 
missionary. The Second Church, in the 
city of Kagoshima, held for many years 
in the home of the Rey. and Mrs. Bull, 
and the country circuit of Akune, com- 
prise the work of this station. 

The Second Kagoshima Church has 
been under the leadership of the Rey. 
S. Honda, a young man recently gradu- 
ated from the theological school, and 
very earnest in his work. ,The fact 
that the work was carried on in a 
rented building forced us to move in 
June of this year. This has resulted in 
breaking the continuity of the work, 
while our rather close proximity to the 
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work of other denominations, longer on 
the ground than we, has also hindered 
satisfactory growth. The general finan- 
cial depression which pervades Japan, 
and which is more marked in these in- 
terior cities, has influenced largely the 
finances of the church, until its con- 
tinuity really presents no small prob- 
lem. Pastor and people, however, are 
loyal, and it is hoped that the coming 
months may bring about some adjust- 
ments which will still further advance 
the work of the Kingdom under Meth- 
odist auspices in this city. 

The Akune circuit was without a 
worker during the fall of 1926, but in 
the opening days of 1927, the Rev. Y. 
Sakubara, son of our pastor in Shuri, 
Loo Choo, came with his young bride 
to assume charge of the work. His 
naturally quiet ways adapted him for 
the patient, personal work which is re- 
quired for the laying of foundations. in 
country evangelism, and it is our be- 
lief that the replacement was made at 
a most strategic time. Akune has been 
on a branch line of the railway, incon- 
venient to reach, save from Kagoshima, 
but the completion of a very long tun- 
nel has just opened the new “coast 
line” for the express route from the 
north to Kagoshima and reversed the 
situation. With the increased train 
service and convenience, this seacoast is 
certain of great progress, while Akune, 
especially, with its natural hot springs, 
is assured of increasing population and 
patronage. Hence our work in this 
otherwise unoccupied field, so far as 
Christianity is concerned, is strategi- 
eally located. 

This report covers only the work by 
our Mission funds. The Japan Metho- 
dist Church is carrying on other points 
in close touch with our work, and it 
is the hope that, by consultation and 
adjustment, a real advance of Method- 
ist interests may be effected, as there 
exists the heartiest sympathy between 
their work and ours. 

However, the decrease in our Mission 
force, due to the financial shortage, re- 
sults in the administration of this im- 
portant field being in the hands of one 
who is a half day’s journey distant. 
This takes from this noted Satsuma 
region, great in Japanese history, the 
highest contribution of the missionary, 
namely, the personal presence and life 
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of consecrated workers from the West. 
No amount of optimism can blind us 
to the blow involved; nor relieve us of 
the responsibility which that blow 
brings. 


Loo Choo Islands (R. S. Spencer) 


The Methodist work in this field, em- 
bracing all of Okinawa prefecture, with 
over a half million of souls, and the 
islands of Tokunoshima, with fifty 
thousand more, forms a district of the 
Japan Methodist Church. All funds, 
however, save what is raised locally, 
come from our Mission budget. This 
district forms a fairly unified unit ra- 
cially, differing to a considerable ex- 
tent in language, customs and history 
from Japan proper. For some time, a 
missionary has been appointed as dis- 
trict superintendent by the Japan 
Methodist Church, the Rev. E. R. Bull 
holding that office until his return to 
the United States, the writer being cho- 
sen as his successor. 

This field presents entirely different 
problems from those found in the main 
Japanese work, plus a decided aggrava- 
tion of certain universal difficulties. 
Literacy is much lower; standards of 
culture are not the same; and especial- 
ly the financial condition of these is- 
lands during the past few years is 
little less than pitiful. Here the re- 
sults of the cut in our Mission budget 
have caused the closing of the Yaeya- 
ma appointment, and the virtual aban- 
donment of the Christians on the island 
of Yaeyama. In addition, Awase has 
been without a pastor for some time, 
and Tokunoshima was supposed to be 
abandoned when the work came to my 
hand. 

The first great blessing that came to 
us, during the year, was a gift from a 
Loo Choo woman, living abroad, mak- 
ing possible the sending of a pastor to 
Awase. This filled our churches on the 
main island of the group, as well as 
opening a door to a method of self- 
support through the gifts of the thou- 
sands of Loo Chooans abroad, which we 
hope may be united with the slender 
giving of those at home, to bring the 
work toward self-support. 

The largest church, at Naha, rejoices 
in the splendid pastoral leadership of 
the Rev. Heiji Ito, who returned from 
studies in the United States and gladly 
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accepted the appointment to this, to 
him, almost foreign place (as he is a 
Japanese). He is laboring earnestly 
and sympathetically. He has a very 
able assistant in Miss Higaonna, a Loo 
Chooan girl with the advantage of a 
splendid education in Japan. But Naha 
is in great need of a good church plant 
to replace the present dark and inade- 
quate’ structure. The fine Sunday 
school is compelled to keep a waiting 
list for children, because the present 
plant cannot house enough. This re- 
gion of terrific storms and white ants 
makes a concrete building the only 
business-like proposition. Though neces- 
sitating a high first cost, it would not 
need replacement in a few years, as a 
wooden structure would. The _ neces- 
sary outlay is estimated at 35,000 yen, 
of which the church members are pre- 
pared to give the first ten thousand, a 
tremendous gift in their financial sit- 
uation. Once the building is up, the 
Naha church will become entirely self- 
supporting; this is the condition they 
themselves attach to the plan. 

Suri Church, in the old capital, has 
come to new life. Its spiritual develop- 
ment is marked, and is reflected in 
the fact that they, too, have pledged 
1,600 yen toward a church building and 
lot, without asking any outside help, 
as yet. Nine hundred yen cash in 
hand, and a truly providential turn has 
given us the chance to purchase an ex- 
cellent lot for about 750 yen. A strong 
church should be here. 

Yonabaru, on the eastern coast, has 
also marked a decided advance during 
the present year. For the first time in 
years its benevolences are half paid at 
the middle of the year. A new organ 
has been purchased at a cost of 150 
yen. The schools near at hand have 
taken a different attitude, asking the 
pastor to speak to them, and the teach- 
ers attend church. A fine class of boys 
and girls of high school age has been 
formed; while regular meetings have 
been begun with the. families in an 
agricultural experiment station near at 
hand. Brother Nahara, the pastor, made 
a really enthusiastic report at the dis- 
trict meeting this year. * 

Awase, without pastoral attention for 
three years, is steadily picking up since 
Brother Kuwae went there last June. 
Members who had lost touch are re- 
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turning and finances are improving. It 
is a matter of greatest pride that we 
have here an appointment supported 
entirely by the money of Loo Chooans; 
it sets a mark for self-support which 
has touched the whole district. Others 
will surely follow. 

Yontanzan, a real country church, 
was the seat of the district conference, 
which, in itself, seemed to bring much 
inspiration to the members. Brother 
Hika, with a salary of about $35 a 
month and with three children away in 
school, bears a crushing financial bur- 
den in addition to his pastoral work. 
The pull of a slow environment, and 
the persecution of neighbors, is more 
keenly felt in this charge than in those 
in larger communities. Yet the mem- 
kers have pushed forward in payment 
of benevolences with a record zeal. In 
this charge we are equipped with 
church and land, the pastor finding a 
home in the church building. 

Our district conference was blessed 
with the presence of Brother T. Mat- 
sumoto, who, without salary from the 
Mission, has continued his evangelistic 
work on the lonely island of Tokuno- 
shima during the past several years. 
With a daring truly Pauline he has 
pressed on, getting the local people in 
four centers to erect small chapels. 
These he visits regularly, and carries 
on evangelistic work. His indomitable 
courage and bubbling good humor were 
an inspiration to all the members of 
the Conference. 

The condition of this field is charac- 
terized by a greatly improved spirit of 
courage and determination, in the face 
of financial and other difficulties which 
are truly baffling. With other denomi- 
nations shortening their lines, Method- 
ism now carries the largest share of 
the burden in Loo Choo, and the only 
Christian work of any kind in Tokuno- 
shima—one can almost say the only re- 
ligion of any kind. The problem of 
the missionary lies in stirring up means 
of self-support, while so easing the ef- 
fect of cuts in Mission gifts that the 
weak work may not be crushed ere it 
can gain strength. If the Methodist 
support fails there is no other visible 
source whence Christian work may be 
continued, and the indigenous cultural 
level would make swift inroads on the 
work already accomplished. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Hirosaki Academy (To-O-Gijuku) 
(C. W. Iglehart) 

In April last, we graduated our first 
class of seventy young men, of whom 
about one third were successful in en- 
tering higher institutions. This school, 
at one time the pride of all northeast- 
ern Japan, by Centenary aid was, in 
1921, brought back to life, and is now 
ministering to the young men of our 
territory as the only Christian school 
for boys, north of Sendai, two hundred 
and fifty miles away. We have over 
five hundred lads in attendance, with 
a faculty of high standing, and thor- 
oughly first grade work is being done. 

The plant and equipment are hope- 
lessly inadequate, and in order to enlist 
new supporters for the institution, the 
principal, Dr. Sasamori, has been all 
this year in the United States present- 
ing our needs. In his absence, the 
school has carried on loyally, and the 
local missionary has acted as principal. 
The school is going forward. 

As a result of special evangelistic ef- 
forts during the fall and spring, more 
than a hundred boys made decisions 
to accept Christ, and almost that number 
have been baptized. There is no in- 
vestment in all our work paying higher 
returns in manhood than this country 
school. 

More than 60,000 yen has been sub- 
scribed by Japanese friends to supple- 
ment the falling income from home, 
and we are looking forward and work- 
ing toward the time when this school, 
as well as the churches in all this ter- 
ritory, may be able to stand in their 
own strength financially. 


Chinzei Gakuin (Nagasaki Academy) 
(CW. W. Krider) 

This year has been a critical one in 
the history of Chinzei Gakuin, but there 
have been several signs to prove our 
faith in this old school. As is already 
known, Chinzei lost her main building 
by fire in February, 1924, and since that 


_ time has been carrying on classes in a 


temporary building, very inadequate 
for the purpose. In the meanwhile, a 
splendid piece of land was secured in a 


.better location and plans have been 


drawn up for good buildings. This 
new piece of land has been paid for 
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and there is a balance in the building 
fund of about 44,000 yen. 

Some of the hopeful “signs” that 
have appeared this year are: First, the 
enrollment of the school is full, with 
applications for entrance that could 
not be accepted. It had been prophesied 
that the enrollment would soon fall if 
the buildings were not replaced quickly 
after the fire. But the fact that the 
enrollment is still full shows that the 
school has a big place in the confidence 
of the community. 

Then, again, several substantial gifts 
have come—one for $25,000 (gold), 
from one man; also $1,000 as a gift 
from a church, and several other large 
gifts. This shows that the supporters 
of this institution expect to see the new 
building projects succeed. 

Also, the city of Nagasaki has given 
a grant-in-aid to the new buildings out 
of this year’s budget. Mr. R. E. West 
and Mr. G. W. Bruner have been cam- 
paigning for the school in the United 
States. Mr. Bruner returned this fall 
to take up his work in the school, as 
the Mission’s representative. 

This school is entering its forty- 
seventh year of service to this com- 
munity. During this time many preach- 
ers and Christian workers have been 
sent out to all parts of the Empire. 
Also there have been many strong 
Christian laymen going forth into all 
the walks of life. It is imperative that 
this school be rebuilt and established 
firmly for the service it can so well 
render to the Church and the Kingdom 
of God in the future. 


Aoyama Gakuin (H. T. Iglehart) 

The Aoyama Gakuin is our great edu- 
cational institution in Tokyo. It has 
had forty-five years of rich educational 
sowing and reaping upon its present 
foundation. It fits into the educational 
system of the Japanese government, 
but at the same time it is free to carry 
on active Christian work in all its de- 
partments. It has high school recogni- 
tion for the superior work it is doing, 
and for the fine records being made by 
its graduates. 

This school is an example of co-opera- 
tion in Mission enterprises—co-opera- 
tion between the Japan Christian lead- 
ers and the missionaries; for the school 
is owned and controlled by a Board of 
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Trustees, of whom half are mission- 
aries and half are members of the Japan 
Methodist Church or alumni of the 
school; the president and the college 
and academy deans are leading Japa- 
nese Christians—co-operation with oth- 
er Christian bodies; for in the theo- 
logical department several other denom- 
inations are organically united with us 
in the training of the ministry—co-op- 
eration between our Board and the 
Woman’s Foregn Missionary Society; 
for here we have one of the first ex- 
amples, if not the very first, of a school 
in which the two boards unite. This 
last union has gone into effect during 
the past year, the former Aoyama Girls’ 
School now having become a depart- 
ment of the Aoyama Gakuin. 

There are four separate departments 
—the academy, a five year course, 
roughly corresponding to the junior 
high school and upward; the girls’ de- 
partment of similar grade, with addi- 
tional special courses; the College, a 
four year course above the Academy, 
with special courses in Normal, Busi- 
ness and Liberal Arts; and the Theo- 
logical Department, a six year course 
above the Academy, with shorter special 
courses, and with the former Bible 
Woman’s Training School in affiliation. 

The place of our school in the edu- 
cational world of Japan may be imagin- 
ed from a glance at a few figures. In 
the Academy, College and Girls’ De- 
partment, the class rooms are crowded 
to capacity, and large numbers of stu- 
dents must be denied admittance. Hight 
hundred and eighty-eight new pupils 
applied this year for admittance into 
the Academy. The 240 who were ad- 
mitted were more than could be easily 
handled. Of the 757 who applied to en- 
ter the College, less than half could 
be provided for. The Theological school 
has twice as large a student body as 
the next largest school of its kind. The 
Girls’ Department, too, has to exercise 
a strict selective rule, because of the 
great number of applicants for admis- 
sion. The Theological Department has 
130 students, the College above 900, the 
Academy above 1,100, and the Girls’ 
Department 1,000. Well above 3,000 
students are receiving strong Christian 
instruction and preparation for their 
life work here at Aoyama. 

The twenty-four acres of high ground 
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on the edge of the capital city form an 
admirable site. Three large three- 
story reinforced concrete buildings, 
largely the gift of American Methodism 
after the great earthquake of 1923, and 
many others of more modest construc- 
tion, form the home of the school. The 
annual missionary appropriation helps 
in the current support, though it is all 
too inadequate. There-is a heavy debt 
on the buildings, and all of the theolog- 
ical work is still being carried on in 
temporary wooden “barracks.” The 
needs of the school are still great, and 
it still leans for support upon the Chris- 
tian love and help of the Methodist 
Church in America. 

The outstanding Christian character 
of the school is one of its great fea- 
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tures, never lost sight of. The Bible 
is taught in every class room as part of 
the regular required work. Daily chap- 
el exercises are held in every depart- 
ment. There is an active Gakuin 
Church, whose pastor is one of the 
Christian leaders of Japan to-day. There 
are many Bible classes and other or- 
ganizations for the nurture of the spir- 
itual life. There are Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s in all departments, that carry 
on many religious activities. The 
school is a hive of Christian activities, 
and every Japanese of authority in the 
institution is an earnest Christian, these 
brethren and the missionaries working 
in a most harmonious way for the 
Christian education of the thousands 
under their care. 


KOREA CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. D. VanBuskirk, M.D. 


General Conditions 

Korea shares with the rest of the 
world in general unrest. There have 
been few violent disturbances, but there 
is a deep undercurrent of pessimism 
and dissatisfaction. Economic prob- 
lems are to the fore and occupy the 
most prominent place in the thinking 
of all classes. Probably political un- 
rest is closely associated with the eco- 
nomic distress, but it is generally rec- 
ognized as secondary to the economic. 
There is a rather strong undercurrent 
ft criticism of the Church for failure 
to help in the “hard-times,’ and on the 
part of some Church leaders an aloof- 
ness, or attempt to avoid this question, 
as one with which the Church has no 
concern. Philosophical and_ ethical 
questions that are related to modern 
science are becoming real in Korea. 
Religion is on the defensive in large 
part, and many thoughtful folks are 
questioning the value of religion and 
doubtful of its validity. 


Prices 

There have been large crops this 
year, and while this may make for 
greater urban prosperity, it does not 
help the rural folks. Times have been 
hard for five years, or more, and the 
farmers (80 per cent of the population 


and 73 per cent of the Church) are bad- 
ly in debt. They must sell their crops 
at once and the price is low. Rice is 
now selling for one third less than last 
year, so that the farmers are actually 
securing less for their harvest in spite 
of the “bumper crop.” This fall in price 
of farm products is not paralleled by a 
fall in other commodities. While rice 
has dropped 30 per cent, the average 
price of all commodities, including rice, 
is only 7 per cent lower than last year. 
The farmer is truly between the upper 
and nether millstones. 

Dr. Edmund DeS. Brunner has just 
completed a survey of rural church con- 
ditions in Korea. We are indebted to 
him for much of the following data, 
from his report to the International 
Missionary Council meeting at Jerusa- 
lem. 


Debt 

The Chosen Industrial Bank, which 
specializes in rural business, but has 
a good bit of urban patronage as well, 
is found to have 104,200 savings de- 
positors, of whom 51.7 per cent are Ko- 
reans, who have an average of 42.53 yen 
each, compared to 180.75 yen for the 
Japanese depositors. Also it is sig- 
nificant that loans from this bank on 
deposit-security have increased from 27 
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per cent to 35 per cent of the total 
deposits since 1924. 

In the typical villages studied by Dr. 
Brunner, he found that the average in- 
come per family was only 275.34 yen a 
year; this includes all main crops and 
many subsidiary crops or other income. 
And the average family closed the year 
with a deficit. A composite budget for 
a north Korea village shows an income 
of 175 yen from crops and 90 yen from 
other sources, but the living expenses— 
including interest on past debt— 
amounted to 294.50 yen, leaving the 
family 29.50 yen deeper in debt. 

The situation as to debt is even worse 
in south Korea. While in the north, he 
found 40 per cent of the rural families 
in debt over 60 yen each, paying 30 per 
cent interest, in the south, he found 
80 per cent were in debt more than 
their annual income, and paying 36 per 
cent interest. In central Korea the 
conditions were intermediate. This is 
a hopeless debt, if conditions be not 
radically changed. 


Tenants 


The condition of tenants is worse 
than owner-farmers. In north Korea, 
Dr. Brunner found about 20 per cent 
of the farmers were tenants only, while 
50 per cent were tenants in the south. 
Taking the country as a whole, 50 per 
cent of the arable land is owned by 
absentee landlords. According to an 
investigation made by one of the Pro- 
vincial offices—quoted by Dr. Brunner 
—30 per cent of the owner-farmers 
made a profit of over 10.00 yen and 70 
per cent came within 10.00 yen of 
breaking even; but of the tenants, 96 
per cent closed the year with a deficit. 

° 


Emigration 

This economic distress is 
in the rural than urban population. 
Urban prosperity is not as great as a 
few years ago, but still continues in a 
measure. There is a marked emigra- 
tion of farmers to Manchuria, Siberia 
and Japan. There are now as many 
Koreans in Japan as Japanese in Korea, 
but they are nearly all coolies and 
factory hands in Japan, driven there to 
struggle for a living. The natural in- 
crease in population would make an 


more acute 


acute economic problem, but it has 
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other factors that exaggerate the prob- 
lem. 


Higher Standard of Living 

Korea, until recently, was in a primi- 
tive stage of living, but the products of 
Western and Japanese industrialization, 
and the diffusion of knowledge by 
schools, churches, newspapers, movies, 
and other agencies has altered the scale 
of living. This has risen faster than 
the productive power of the people; 
and there has been a lack in utilizing 
the productive capacity of the land, 
whether due to ignorance or poor phys- 
ical health or to inertia or to indolence. 


High Rents 

There has been exploitation of the 
farmers. Half of the arable land is in 
the hands of absentee landlords, and 
the rental they get is 50 per cent or 
more of the crops, and the tenant fur- 
nishes everything and pays the taxes. 
The tenant’s net share of the produce 
is often under 20 per cent. There 
is no possible way for many of 
the tenants to become owners, in fact, 
the tendency is for part-owners to be- 
come full tenants. There are fewer 
owner-farmers now than ten years ago, 
and many more tenants. The condi- 
tion of the tenant is the same whether 
the land is owned by a Korean landlord 
or a Japanese. It is undisputed that 
Japanese ownership is increasing, and 
this is an added factor of discourage- 
ment to the Koreans. 


Propaganda 

This economic distress makes a ready 
field for propaganda. There is a great 
deal of communistic—even anarchistic 
—thought in Korea. There is too little 
sane teaching of sound socialism or 
sound economics. The ‘north wind” 
has brought in a good deal of propa- 
ganda for extreme ideas, and along with 
it has come opposition to the Church 
as capitalistic, as opposed to the right- 
ful aspirations of the people. The very 
obsession of the mind by such a vital 
problem would make church progress 
difficult, and it is doubly difficult when 
there is active opposition. 


Science and Religion 
The diffusion of scientific knowledge 
has led to doubts as to the validity of 


religion among the younger folks. Too 
often science has been proclaimed as 
equivalent to materialism, and some 
church leaders have deplored the spread 
of science as a thing that weakened 
faith. Religion has been held up as 
above the laws of nature, and miracle 
‘as a capricious exercise of power by 
the Omnipotent. So the students have 
been puzzled not only by their study of 
science, but by the attitude of church 
leaders toward the conflict of science 
and religion. It is probable that our 
Methodist young folks have less trouble 
at this point than some of the others, 
for there has been more effort to meet 
the problem squarely by our leaders, 
both missionary and Korean. 


Lowered Morale 

It seems that the effect of these 
combined difficulties has resulted in 
some loss of morale on the part of the 
Church. And the ‘cuts’ in missionary 
appropriations have helped to lower 
the courage of the church workers. The 
result is that the Church makes slow 
progress. There has been a loss in the 
number of probationers, and only a 
slght gain in full members during the 
past several years. 


Loyalty of the Church 

But in spite of the economic de- 
pression, our Church has been loyal in 
its giving. While the other Churches 
in the Federal Council report decreases 
in total contributions since 1923, our 
Church has maintained its high level 
and made some advance. The total 
contributions for the conference year 
up to June 1927, were 247,264 yen, the 
largest ever reported, except 1924, when 
the amount was 261,000 yen, but that 
conference year covered 15 months, and 
the average for 1923-1924 was only 
230,000 yen. This shows real loyalty 
on the part of our church members; 
it is sacrificial giving and we take it to 
mean that the Church is more firmly 
established in spite of adverse general 
conditions. 


Religious Indifference of Koreans 
According to the government-general 
census report there were 361,141 Chris- 
tians in Korea and 488,010 Buddhists; 
of the remainder of the 19,103,000, few 
professed adherence to any religion. 
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The number of Christians is 40 per cent 
of those who still believe in and prac- 
tice the old animism. This shows the 
relatively strong position of Christian- 
ity and the prevailing irreligion of the 
Korean people. There is no religious 
animosity back of the anti-Christian 
attitude of the people; it is rather in- 
difference to or disbelief in any reli- 
gion and in particular to Christianity 
as the only aggressive religion found 
here. And it is easy to get converts 
but hard to hold them. Korea is suf- 
fering from religious apathy. 


Effects of Reduced Appropriations 

There has been a forced reduction in 
the number of missionaries. The maxi- 
mum number of Board missionaries was 
in 1914 when there were 48 adults on 
the roll. This fell to 37 in 1918; then, 
following the Centenary, there was an 
increase to 45 in 1922. The number of 
the mission roll remained about the 
same until 1926, in spite of the “cuts.” 
There was no money available to send 
folks home; it cost less to keep mis- 
sionaries on the field than to send them 
home and retire them. But in 1926 
the Mission had to take drastic action; 
it allowed four to resign and received 
an assistant-treasurer; several mis- 
sionaries also retired. From June, 1926, 
to January 1, 1928, there have been 16 
missionaries lost from the roll and one 
addition; that reduces the number of 
Board missionaries to 31. Designated 
gifts (specials) have provided for the 
outcome of one couple and the return 
of another furloughed missionary and 
his wife. The appropriations were in- 
sufficient for the furlough travel, and 
the Mission borrowed over 20,000 yen 
to carry this item, but there was no 
other way to reduce the staff to the 
number that could be supported on the 
appropriation. There will be. further 
reductions in 1928, so that 1928 should 
see a balanced budget in the missionary 
appropriation, and in the following 
years there should be a small surplus 
to pay the travel debt we have in- 
curred in reducing the staff. 

The appropriation of the Board for 
Operating Budget in 1924 was $77,- 
793.50, in 1925, $45,250.00, in 1926, $40,- 
000.00, and for 1927, $38,000.00. The 
heaviest “cut” was in 1925, but at that 
time the exchange value of the yen was 


- the support of preachers. 
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low, so we were able to count on 16,000 
yen from gain in exchange, which eased 
off the “cut.” In 1926 we were able 
to figure on and realize 8,000 yen from 
gain in exchange, but in 1927 exchange 
had risen so nearly to par we could not 
count on any gain, so the full force of 
the “cut” had to be realized. Preach- 
ers were dropped from the roll because 
of lack of funds in 1926, and still more 
in 1927. Boys’ primary schools were 
entirely off the budget and are depen- 
dent upon the support of the Korean 
churches. High school appropriations 
were cut to the lowest limit. The med- 
ical work in Kongju was given only a 
designated gift to help with the salary 
of a Korean doctor, and individual mis- 
sionaries underwrote parts of the 
budget. 

The two registered high schools were 
given an appropriation, barely sufficient 
for the year. The schools in Kongju 
and Yeng Byen, which have not gov- 
ernment registration, were thrown upon 
outside funds from the first of April, 
1927. There is no feeling of desire to 
close these schools; they are each vital- 
ly related to the work in the districts, 
and have a real field of service. But 
the registered high schools must be 
kept up, even at the loss of the others. 
We have been greatly gratified that 
loyal friends have made it possible for 
these two schools to continue to the 
end of the year. 

Korea has been spared a wholesale 
dismissal of preachers, on account of 
the large measure of self-support of 
the work. The Korean church pays 
three fourths of its ministerial support, 
including the weakest and most un- 
evangelized districts. So a relatively 
small number of preachers have been 
dropped; at the last conference seven 
men were laid off; the work was all 
cared for by combining and rearrang- 
ing circuits. The Korean church paid 
for ministerial support during the last 
conference year 53,621 yen, while only 
18,013 yen of missionary money went 
to subsidize this part of the work, prac- 
tically three to one. 


Self-Support and Designated Gifts 

It is to be noted that a large part of 
the designated gifts for Korea are for 
The Korean 
members of the Federal Council pro- 
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posed to do away with mission subsidy 
to evangelistic work, and let the dis- 
tricts rearrange their work and reduce 
the number of preachers to the point 
where this part of the work could be 
self-supporting. But when it was point- 
ed out that these gifts could only be 
used as designated, this plan was found 
to be impracticable. But it was agreed 
to ask the consent of donors for other 
use of their gifts, so that such entire 
self-support might be achieved soon. 
This will develop a stronger self-reli- 
ant, self-propagating church in Korea. 
It would leave missionary funds for 
more adequate support of the schools 
and hospitals which obviously the Ko- 
rean church cannot yet support. We 
hope that donors will allow their gifts 
to be used for other lines of work for 
the present, and help in this develop- 
ment of a strong Korean church. 


Appropriations for 1928 

The appropriation of $36,500 for 1928 
is the same as for 1927, allowing for 
adjustments that have been made be- 
tween the Missionary and Operating 
Budgets this past year. And like the 
1927 appropriation, it is inadequate to 
care for the work as it is; it must 
be supplemented by outside funds to 
earry on the work at its present basis; 
over 10,000 yen for such outside sup- 
port was given last year, and is pledged 
for the next year. 


THE CHURCH 


Work in the Districts 

It is not practicable to report on the 
work of each of the thirteen districts 
of the Conference—the lines of work 
and conditions are similar in the main. 

There are 487 church buildings, be- 
sides a number of prayer meeting 
groups which have no building, but 
meet in houses or other places. There 
are 84 pastors and 37 local preachers 
in charge of circuits, so that each man 
has an average of more than four 
churches, many having as high as ten. 
There are comparatively few churches 
that have the full time of a pastor. Most 
of the pastors are itinerants, on the go 
all the time. 

The membership is 12,568 full mem- 
bers, 622 non-resident members, 4,954 
probationers, and 5,133 baptized chil- 
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dren under instruction, 
seekers, a total of 41,902. There has 
been practically no gain in member- 
ship since 1922, when a careful revision 
in church rolls was effected to meet 
per capita apportionments. 

The work on the districts is centered 
around the District Institute, generally 
held about New Year’s. All the pas- 
tors and church leaders, and many 
members, gather in a central church for 
a ten day institute. Bible study and 
evangelistic efforts occupy first place. 
The days are given to study and the 
evenings to evangelistic meetings. There 
are frequently several hundred in these 
classes for the larger districts. From 
these Institutes the pastors go out to 
hold smaller classes in- every circuit 
and nearly all the local churches. On 
the Pyeng Yang district, 75 smaller 
classes were held with an enrollment 
of 3,000; over 700 were in the classes 
on the Seoul district; the attendance 
at the District Institutes was from 100 
up. 

There is an ingathering of new con- 
verts in the evening evangelistic meet- 
ings; the Pyeng Yang district reports 
530 such .enrolled seekers; the other 
districts a smaller number. On the 
Kongju and Hangsung districts, during 
a month of special evangelistic effort, 
over 500 seekers were enrolled. But 
while these hundreds enroll, many fall 
away; it has been estimated that it 
takes four converts to get one real ad- 
herent—and the estimate is conserva- 
tive. This loss is one reason for the 
discouragement of church workers. 
There is no real religious conviction 
to make a break difficult but general 
religious apathy. The number of bap- 
tisms for the year was 1,720, of which 
971 were adults. 


and 18,625 


Church Building 


There has been a considerable amount 
of church building during the year, 
mainly from Korean funds. A few des- 
ignated gifts from the United States 
have helped to make the Korean sacri- 
ficial giving more effective. The Pyeng 
Yang district reports 12,706 yen spent 
for church building, of which 75 per 
cent was given by the local churches. 
The Seoul district reports 11,750 yen; 
Wonju, 3,108 yen; Suwon, 1,851 yen; 
Yi Chun, 1,667 yen; the total for the 
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Conference year being 36,415 yen. 
rificial giving is common for these 
churches. It may sound like the same 
old story, but it is again true that a 
man in Chapai on the Pyeng Yang dis- 
trict, sold his ox to help build the 
church. Another man gave 700 yen as 
a memorial to his mother. But Dr. 
Brunner found that in many cases the 
family debt was about equal to the 
contribution for church buildings; he 
felt the church was debtor to these 
farmers to help them attain to a better 
economic standard. 


Sac- 


Korean Contributions 


The generous support of the church 
by the Koreans is discussed above, but 
let us add one word here. The total 
receipts on the field are reported as 
247,264 yen for the last Conference 
year; this is 5.92 yen per adherent, or 
13.62 yen per full member and proba- 
tioner. In view of the fact that the 
average income of the farmers is about 
275 yen a year, it is clear that the 
average giving is nearly the full tithe. 


Manchuria 
Church 
The work for Koreans in Manchuria 

is carried ‘on by the Korean Church, 

aided by the small grant from the 

Board. The collections from the 

churches on Thanksgiving Day go to 

this work. There are five preachers 
and two Bible women sent by the 

Korea Missionary Society. Full mem- 

bers number 538 and the total adher- 

ents are 1,456. The work has pro- 
gressed; the day schools and churches 
had a good year. One new church 
building was erected at a cost of over 
10,000 yen, practically all the funds 
coming from Korean sources—a day 
school was housed in it, too. But 
trouble has arisen recently. The Chi- 
nese officials seem bent on disbanding 
church schools and expelling Koreans. 

Armed men came and beat up the lead- 

ers of the church and school, and car- 

ried off everything movable from this 
new church. Members of the family 
of the district superintendent, the Rev. 

Pai Hyun Sik, were beaten and their 

lives were threatened. Many Koreans 

are being deported and suffering great 
hardships. No one can prophesy what 
the end will be, but it is clear that Man- 


of the 
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churia is suffering from the lawlessness 
of much of the rest of China. The 
Korean missionaries will carry on amid 
real dangers, at the best. 


Council of Religious Education 

At the last Annual Conference, a 
Council on Religious Education was 
formed, to have oversight of Sunday 
schools, Daily Vacation Bible schools, 
and Epworth League work in Korea. 
All these lines of work have been car- 
ried on before, but the organization is 
improved. Six hundred and _ fifteen 
Sunday schools with 2,332 teachers and 
officers, and 28,906 pupils, are reported; 
the average attendance is 22,378. There 
are 8,828 babies on the cradle roll. All 
the larger churches have separate Sun- 
day schools for children meeting at 
a different hour; 272 such are included 
in the above number. 

There was a Sunday School Insti- 
tute held on each district at some time 
in the year. These have been well at- 
tended. The Korean church is awake 
to the need of work to conserve the 
young folks. Sunday school work is 
not second to evangelistic or revival 
efforts. 

Exact figures are not at hand, but 35 
Daily Vacation Bible schools were held 
last summer, with 160 teachers and 
about 5,000 children enrolled. The 
boys and girls from our high schools 
and colleges gave most of the teaching, 
spending a month out of their vacation 
to pass on some good they had re- 
ceived. 

This Council also conducts a corre- 
spondence course in Religious Educa- 
tion; there are 878 enrolled for the 
course, 58 were given certificates. this 
year, having completed a four year 
course. 

A large part of the work of the Coun- 
cil is in preparation of material for the 
courses, in the correspondence course 
and for general education. Some ex- 
cellent books have been translated and 
adapted for this work. Other books 
have been issued for the Week-Day Re- 
ligious Education and more are in prep- 
aration; these are the first for this line 
in Korea. 

The Epworth League has not devel- 
oped much in Korea, mainly due to 
lack of trained leadership, and to the 
pre-emption of the field by the Sunday 
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school. There is a real field for the 
Epworth League among the students 
now. There are 52 chapters of the Ep- 
worth League for young people, with 
1,616 members; and 31 Junior Epworth 
Leagues with 1,019 members. 


EDUCATION 


The educational work runs from kin- 
dergarten to college. There are 14,524 
students enrolled in our own church 
schools, not including Methodist boys 
in the union colleges. 


Primary Schools 

Fifty kindergartens, with 2,242 chil- 
dren enrolled, are reported for the year; 
most of these receive some Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society aid. Fifty- 
six boys’ primary schools have 5,904 
pupils. So great is the eagerness for 
education that the churches, though 
poor, maintain these schools without 
mission grants. Forty-four girls’ pri- 
mary schools have 3,965 students. The 
day is far past when Korean Christians 
have no interest in the education of 
girls. One of them cited education for 
both boys and girls as being one of the 
increased costs that Christianity has 
brought them, but he added that the 
church has not shown the way to in- 
creased incomes. Many of the girls’ 
primary schools receive Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society aid, though 
others are entirely supported by the 
Koreans. 


Girls’ High Schools 

There are four girls’ high schools re- 
ported, “Ewha” in Seoul, “Chung Eui” 
in Pyeng Yang, “Young Myung” in 
Kongju, and “Seung Duk” in Yeng 
Byen; the enrollment is 572 girls. Only 
the first two give a complete high 
school course. 


Ewha College 

Ewha Haktang also has an approved 
College department under the new goy- 
ernment-general educational ordinance. 
This is the only school for girls giving 
a college course in Korea, either gov- 
ernment or private. The music de- 
partment, with 27 pupils, gives a three 
year course. The first graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas this year. The 
literary department now has 70 pupils 
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in the four year course. The work of 
this department is not new, but goy- 
ernment recognition has been granted 
only two years. Plans are under way 
to get recognition for a new department 
of home _ economics. The southern 
Methodists are co-operating by grants 
and one worker in Ewha College. 

The Women’s Bible Training School 
in Seoul requires high school graduates 
for its regular course; it is more than 
a school for training Bible women, it 
aims to train Bible teachers and church 
leaders for the women. There are 17 
of our members enrolled in this school. 
The Southern Methodists have united 
with us in the school, too. There is a 
Bible school for women in Pyeng Yang, 
which has 80 women enrolled; this 
school is planned for the training of 
Bible women. 


Boys’ High Schools 

There are four boys’ high schools. 
Their enrollment is 1,532. Only two 
have government recognition, ‘Pai 
Chai” in Seoul, and “Kwang Sung” in 
Pyeng Yang. The permission granted 
by the Board of Foreign Missions to 
form ‘Zaidan Hojins’ for the schools 
(legal holding bodies) has been received 
with keen appreciation on the part of 
the Korean churches. 


Pai Chai High School 

Pai Chai High Common School, the 
oldest school in Korea on modern lines, 
has an enrollment of 783 in the five 
year course. There were 117 graduates 
this year, of whom 22 were baptized on 
Baccalaureate Sunday. Out of 42 Ko- 
reans admitted to the Keijo Imperial 
University, four were Pai Chai boys, in 
a total of over 800 who competed in 
the entrance examinations. 

There were twelve each who entered 
the Chosen Christian College and Sev- 
erance Union Medical College, and sev- 
eral entered schools in Japan. This 
school is more than 75 per cent self- 
supporting; the Mission grant being 
only 10,000 yen toward a budget of over 
40,000 yen. The school “Y” is active. 
Several of the officers of the “Y” spent 
part of their vacations in preaching 
tours. Pai Chai sorely needs a chapel 
building; chapel is now held daily in 
the old school building, the first one in 
Korea, and the boys have to stand, but 
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even so, there is a fine attendance. The 
Koreans are ready to undertake a fifty- 
fifty proposition to get this building, 
agreeing to raise dollar for dollar that 
the Mission will raise, the immediate 
goal being $15,000. 


Kwang Sung High School 

The Kwang Sung Higher Common 
School in Pyeng Yang has 570 boys 
enrolled. There is a fine Christian at- 
mosphere in the school. This is one 
high school that has never had a stu- 
dent “strike,” when such are common 
in Korea; practically every high school, 
government or private, has had such at 
one time or more often; there were 30 
such strikes in less than six months 
of this school year in Korea. No small 
amount of credit for the fine record of 
this school is due to the excellent work 
of the principal, Mr. Tuk Su Kim, an 
Ohio Wesleyan alumnus, and pupil of 
our Bishop when he was in that school. 
His many friends in the United States 
have loyally helped build up this school. 
They may be proud of having a part in 
it. Here, too, a chapel is sorely needed. 


Kongju and Yeng Byen Schools 

The boys’ high schools at Kongju and 
Yeng Byen offer only three years of 
the five year course, but the students 
who complete three years can enter 
Pai Chai or Kwang Sung.” They have 
not been able to meet the government 
requirements as to equipment and en- 
dowment and secure recognition, but 
they meet a need in the districts where 
they are located. The Koreans are loy- 
ally supporting them, by sacrificial giv- 
ing and work. When the Mission had 
not enough funds to appropriate for all 
the schools, these schools were given 
an amount to carry them to the end of 
March, the close of the school year, and 
in hopes that 1928 would see funds for 
them. Those in charge were encour- 
aged to attempt the task of carrying 
them on in some way from outside 
‘ands. Many friends have responded to 
appeals for help and they have got 
through to the end of the year. If 
funds can be found, there is now a 
plan to make the Kongju school an in- 
dustrial school, giving short-term indus- 
trial courses, with part of the high 
school course. 

Korea needs such industrial and prac- 
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tical schooling. The classical courses are 
turning out more graduates than can 
find a place and they do not know how 
to work. The Kongju school has seven 
acres of farming land and forty acres 
of wooded hills. It is proposed to give 
courses in farm economics and agri- 
culture, including sericulture, and also 
to offer courses in tinsmithing, black- 
smithing, brick and cement work. The 
students will be given actual practice 
in each line, so as to fit them to go 
home and make a living and help their 
neighbors learn improved methods. This 
will raise the standard of living and 
meet the increased costs of the higher 
standard. There is not a Mission school 
in Korea undertaking this line of work, 
though it is the need of the times. 
Surely this school will be allowed to 
undertake the work. It will work ir- 
reparable loss to the cause, if the 
school must be closed down. Provision 
for 1928 is made for both these schools. 


‘Theological Seminary 

The Union Theological Seminary is 
in the process of changing from a 
three-year course to a four-year course. 
To facilitate the adjustment, and in 
part because of scarcity of teachers, no 
students were received this spring. The 
enrollment is 35, 21 in the vernacular 
and 14 in the English course. Owing 
to furloughs and resignations, four mis- 
sionary members of the faculty have 
gone to the United States, leaving only 
two full time teachers in this school. 
These two go to the United States next 
spring, the missionary on regular fur- 
lough and the Korean as delegate to 
General Conference. The Board of 
Managers has decided to open the 
school for only two terms during 1928, 
then to start anew with the four year 
course in 1928. 


Chosen Christian College 

The Chosen Christian College has had 
its best year. The enrollment in the 
three departments is as follows: Lit- 
erary, 77; Science, 51; Commercial, 94; 
a total of 222. There are 40 students 
in the classes to be graduated in March. 
The faculty numbers 31, 
seven are missionaries, and of the seven, 
two are on furlough, and Dr. O. R. 
Avison, the president, divides his time 
between the Chosen Christian College 
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and the Severance Union Medical Col- 
lege. Dr. Avison has been back in 
Korea for a year and a half since his 
period in America working for funds 
for the Chosen Christian College. He 
was successful in raising $175,000 for 
endowment. This has relieved the 
financial strain of the college and has 
enabled the school to carry on with a 
balanced budget. 

The Chosen Christian College is 
building up a strong faculty of Koreans; 
two more Koreans, holding Ph.D. de- 
grees from American universities, have 
joined the faculty this past year. 

Funds were raised by Dr. Avison for 
Korean professors’ residences, and 
three have been erected and occupied 
by them. The personal attention of 
President Avison has helped in promot- 
ing a good school spirit. 

Dr. A. L. Becker, one of our repre- 
sentatives, has been home on furlough 
and spent a year in the University of 
Michigan in post-graduate study. He 
has temporarily accepted a_professor- 
ship in physics in the Georgia Tech- 
nological Institute to gain more experi- 
ence in applied science before returning 
to the field. 

Dr. B. W. Billings carries a full 
teaching schedule in the college and is 
in demand as a preacher and speaker 
at conventions of the “Y.” He is con- 
tinuing his Bible classes for students 
in government colleges; this is one of 
the finest pieces of work done by any 
missionary in Korea. 


MEDICAL 


“Severance” 

Severance Union Medical College has 
made good progress in the past year. 
The new isolation building, of brick and 
concrete construction, has been com- 
pleted and occupied. It cost 40,000 
yen, of which over 15,000 yen came 
from Koreans and 8,000 yen from the 
resident missionary and business com- 
munity. The old isolation building now 
houses laboratories, and this has given 
some extra class room. A change in 
the entrance has given better clinic fa- 
cilities. A new hospital that will ac- 
commodate about 70° patients is now 
being finished; this will cost over 100,- 
000 yen and is thoroughly modern, the 
best hospital building in Korea. This 
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will give a capacity of over 150 beds reports a good year in all lines. 


in the whole hospital. The new hos- 
pital is a gift of Mr. J. L. Severance 
and Mrs. F. F. Prentiss,who also gave 
$50,000 toward the endowment. 

The new class room made it possible 
to double the number of students ad- 
mitted this year, making a total enroll- 
ment of 93 students for the year in the 
four classes; we expect to have 120 to 
140 in three years. The faculty has 
been strengthened by Koreans who 
have had post-graduate study abroad, 
and two more will return from the 
United States in the next few months. 
There are 17 full time professors, seven 
instructors and six special lecturers on 
the staff, besides ten internes and clin- 
ical assistants; of these eight are mis- 
sionaries and there are two other mis- 
sionaries on the staff, a dentist and a 
business man. 

There were 21 graduates this spring, 
of Whom 18 were eligible to receive 
government license without examina- 
tion. Nine of these joined the “Sever- 
ance” staff and seven went to other 
Mission hospitals. 

The attendance in the clinics again 
shows an increase after a slump of 
three years. The total treatments were 
61,678, of which 48.7 per cent were free. 
The number of hospital days was 24,694, 
of which 46.2 per cent were free. The 
cost of the free work was over 60,000 
yen; the total budget for the hospital, 
all departments, was 256,867 yen, and a 
deficit of over 3,000 yen was incurred 
for the year. 

The school for nurses and midwives 
has 31 pupils in the three-year course. 
We have 14 graduate nurses in the 
work, not including four missionary 
nurses and a matron. 

We are looking for the early return 
of Dr. Norman Found as our second 
representative in Severance, to take 
the place of Dr. Norton, resigned. Dr. 
J. D. Van Buskirk has continued to act 
as vice-president, in charge of admin- 
istration, and carried a full teaching 
schedule, besides acting as Mission 
treasurer. He has a book on hygiene 
in the press now, the only book on 
this subject in Korean for high school 
and college students. 


Pyeng Yang Hospital 
The Union Hospital in Pyeng Yang 
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Lo- 
eal receipts were over $25,000, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the previous 
year, and 80 per cent of the entire 
budget where an average treatment 
brings in 15 to 20 cents and an opera- 
tion $15.00. This $25,000 represents 
much work. The day laborer gets 30 
cents a day and a skilled laborer $1.50 
a day, so the fees collected are all the 
people can afford to pay. There was 
$10,000 worth of free treatment given. 
The clinic treatments numbered 34,000 
and the in-patients were 1,086. There 
are 25 student nurses enrolled in the 
training school. 

The X-ray plant, the finest in Korea, 

is proving a real help to the work. Dr. 
Anderson is getting a reputation for 
fine X-ray work. In spite of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in Korea, there is 
still appalling ignorance and neglect 
of many cases of sickness. One case 
was found by the X-ray to have 44 
needles, used to treat some disease, 
in the abdomen among the intestines 
and some actually imbedded in the spin- 
al column. 
- Over 350 patients became Christians 
during the year. One man had been an 
enemy of Christianity and a persecutor 
of believers, but after being impressed 
by what he saw and heard as a patient, 
he was converted and now gives all his 
time to spreading the Good News. He 
is a good witness. . 


Haiju Hospital 

The Haiju hospital and dispensary 
reports 7,880 treatments in the clinics 
and 1,735 hospital days. Local receipts 
were 8,326 yen and from missionary 
sources 2,465 yen. 

Doctors Sherwood Hall and Marian 
Hall, his wife, have not been able to 
give full time to the work on account 
of language study, but their presence 
and good work have helped the pres- 
tige of the hospital. Besides the regu- 
lar clinic and hospital work, they have 
been taking up public health and pre- 
ventive medical work. During a ty- 
phoid epidemic they inoculated the pu- 
pils in the Mission schools and not one 
case of typhoid developed, while in an- 
other school of similar size there were 
several cases. By means of charts, 
stereopticon and a moving picture ma- 
chine, they have been carrying the 
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gospel of health to the people, as well 
as The Gospel. 

Plans are under way for a new ven- 
ture in Korea, a tuberculosis sanitari- 
um. The Verberg bequest is making 
this possible; the cottage plan will be 
followed, on a fine hill-side looking to- 
ward the sea, protected by the hill to 
the north, giving a sunny site. We hope 
to begin building in the early spring. 


Wonju Hospital 

The Wonju hospital gave 7,010 treat- 
ments in the clinic, and had 41 in-pa- 
tients. Dr. McManis reports that pa- 
tients are learning to come earlier for 
‘treatment, but there is still much delay 
in coming to the hospital; also the 
patients are more willing to follow med- 
ical directions. 

Classes in public health were con- 
ducted at the time of the District Bible 
classes. The women were given lessons 
on the care of the baby. 

The staff has been strengthened by 
Dr. Yi Eun Keh, a graduate of Sever- 
ance, and by the Rev. S. S. Koo, who 
came first as a patient and is now tak- 
ing up the evangelistic work. 


Kongju Medical Work 

Since Dr. Found’s departure, we have 
no missionary doctor in Kongju. Dr. 
C. S. Yang, a Kongju boy, graduate of 
Severance, has taken up the work with- 
out a salary. He is responsible for his 
own support, but is given the use of 
the building and equipment. A local 
committee has oversight of the work 
to assist him and conserve the Chris- 
tian character of the work. It is re- 
ported that Dr. Yang is able to make a 
fair salary for himself and give about 
one fifth of his work free. 

The baby welfare work carried on by 
Miss Bording, has had a_ successful 
year in its new building. One hundred 
and twenty babies are enrolled. Miss 
Bording maintains a milk station, — 
to be the only one in Korea. 


GENERAL 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
The East Gate hospital in Seoul re- 
ports 6,626 clinic treatments and 8,191 
hospital days. This hospital is becom- 
ing the most successful maternity hos- 
pital in Korea; 457 babies were born 
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here the past year. The Society also 
conducts a dispensary in Chemulpo, in 
charge of Miss Kostrup and a Korean 
doctor. Dr. Cutler is doing medical 
itinerating from Pyeng Yang. Miss 
Gaylord is conducting a public health 
center in Pyeng Yang, and the Society 
has its share in the Union Hospital at 
Pyeng Yang. 


Christian Literature Society 


After the retirement of the Rev. D. A. 
Bunker in 1926, the Mission was un- 
able to give a worker to the Christian 
Literature Society. But since the re- 
turn from furlough of the Rev. C. 8S. 
Deming, he has been giving half-time 
to the Society. The Christian Literature 
Society has put out a good number of 
new titles during the year, which have 
had a good circulation, but the num- 
ber of volumes sold is not equal to the 
number last year, due to the financial 
depression. 


China Missionaries 


In the spring a number of mission- 
aries from China took refuge in Korea. 
We were grateful for opportunity to 
help in this time of stress and very 
much appreciate the fine help rendered 
by many of them. Doctors and nurses 
helped in our _ hospitals. Teachers 
taught English in our schools and 
helped in laboratory work. 


Union With Southern Methodists 


At the annual conference in 1926, in 
response to the fraternal spirit of the 
Southern Methodists in Korea, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider how 
the two churches could be more closely 
affiliated. This committee, with a like 
number from the conference of the 
Southern Methodists, met many times 
during the year and brought a memo- 
rial to go to the General Conferences 
of the two Methodisms. It asks for a 
plan to be worked out so the two 
churches among the Koreans may be 
united, and at the same time conserve 
organic relationship with the Church in 
the homeland. There is no anti-mis- 
sionary spirit back of this; it is a de- 
sire to get together here and end a 
condition that calls for constant de- 
fense before non-Christians and _ to 
strengthen the Church by having only 
one Methodism in Korea. 
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Bishop and Mrs. Welch 

It will soon be twelve years since 
Bishop Welch and Mrs. Welch came to 
Korea, and they have been eventful 
years. We are sure God had a part in 
sending them to us for such a time as 
this. 

The Church has not done. much 
“lengthening of the cords,’ but there 
has been real “strengthening of the 
stakes.” While the membership re- 
mains about the same in number, their 
Christian intelligence and conviction 
have grown. This is indicated by the 
fact that the contributions of the Ko- 
rean church have grown from 49,844 
yen in 1916, to 247,264 yen in 1927, a 
five-fold gain. There has been a great 
gain in Korean leadership. There were 
65 Korean members and probationers in 
the annual conference in 1916; there 
are now 106. Much of the annual con- 
ference business in 1916 was done in 
English translation into Korean. Now 
all the business is done in the Korean 
language with a private interpreter for 
the presiding Bishop. In 1916, the 
Mission was of major importance, now 
the Church is first; even the mission- 
ary members of the Finance Committee 
are nominated by the conference. There 
have been many steps toward the mak- 
ing of a real church in Korea and it 
seems now to be an accomplished fact. 
The Church would survive and go on 
even if the Mission failed. In this 
building of a Church, wisdom to choose 
the men who could rightly bear re- 
sponsibility was needed and vision and 
grace to give them opportunity to do 
it. Bishop Welch has not been admin- 
istering a Mission, he has been build- 
ing a Church, developing men in the 
Church and leaders for the Church. He 
has succeeded in breaking down bar- 
riers of race and language and becom- 
ing a brother, counsellor, and father to 
the Koreans. The task has not been 
easy, only rare wisdom and unmistak- 
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able goodness could have succeeded. 
During the years of intense feeling be- 
tween Koreans and Japanese he suc- 
ceeded in retaining the confidence and 
love of both peoples. 

During years of anti-foreign feeling 
in both lands, Bishop Welch was an 
acceptable ambassador of internation- 
alism in both lands. During the recent 
years of falling income for Missions, he 
has been a source of courage for mis- 
sionaries and of cheer to Korean lead- 
ers as the Mission help has been cut 
more than 50 per cent. It would be dif- 
ficult for a new Bishop to carry the 
confidence of both Koreans and Japa- 
nese. The unrest of the Orient, the 
problems of administration of a work 
that involves the Church at home, the 
missionaries and the Church on the 
field, have never been easy, and these 
problems are harder now than ever. 
Only men who know the problems at 
first hand, and the folks personally, can 
meet the needs of this critical time in 
the East. We need wisdom, under- 
standing, tact, confidence and Christian 
graces in more than usual measure, in 
the administration of the Church in 
this time of transition in the life of 
the Church and devolution of Missions. 
There is such a strong feeling of racial 
consciousness and justifiable self-con- 
fidence in the leaders of the Church 
that a new man would find a doubly 
hard task. Bishop Welch’s experience 
of the past twelve years and the con- 
fidence he has won are inestimable as- 
sets to our work. And Mrs. Welch has 
won her way into Korean hearts. The 
last session of the conference saw her 
in Korean dress, greeted by the Ko- 
reans as “mother.” The Mission and 
the Church unanimously request the 
return of Bishop and Mrs. Welch for 
another quadrennium, for which the 
past twelve years have been the best 
preparation; and because of our love 
to them. 
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MALAYA, NETHERLANDS INDIES, NORTH SUMATRA AND 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Missions in Southeastern Asia consist of the Conferences in the 
Malay Peninsula, Netherlands Indies and Philippine Islands. 

The work in Malaysia was begun by Rev. William F. Oldhham, who 
arrived in Singapore in 1885. It is now organized into the Malaya Annual 
Conference, consisting of work on the Malay peninsula; and, since 1918, the 
Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, consisting of work in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo; and the North Sumatra Mission, organized in 1922. The latter 
became a Mission Conference in 1925. 

Rev. George H. Bickley was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Singapore. In 1924, he returned to the United States and 
was granted the supernumerary relation because of ill health. He died 
December 24, 1924. Rev. Titus Lowe was elected a Bishop in 1924 and 
assigned to Singapore. In 1928 he returned to the United States, his suc- 
cessor being Rey. Edwin F. Lee, who was elected Missionary Bishop for the 
Singapore Area. 

Our work in the Philippine Islands was begun in 1899 by Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. Rev. T. H. Martin, our first missionary, arrived in 
1900. Bishop W. P. Eveland, a missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
resided in Manila from his election in 1912 until his death in 1916. 

Rey. Charles E. Locke was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned to 
residence in Manila. In 1924, he was assigned to the St. Paul Area in the 
United States and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell was assigned to Manila. Bishop 
Mitchell retired in 1928 and the Philippine Islands Conference was placed in 
the Singapore Area. 
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MANILA AREA 
Bishop C. B. Mitchell 


Lack of Funds 


During the past year our lack of 
funds has prevented any forward move- 
ment in the erection of much needed 
churches and parsonages. What con- 
struction work has been done has been 
paid for by the contribution of the mis- 
sionaries, from their already too mea- 
ger salaries, and the gifts of the people 
whose resources are so limited that 
they cannot give their pastors the sup- 
port they sorely need to support their 
families, which as a rule are large. Yet 
a few new chapels have. been erected 
and others have been repaired. 

The work here would go forward with 
leaps and bounds had we more mission- 
aries and the money to support them. 
The field is wide open to evangelistic 
effort, and the harvest would be com- 
mensurate with any amount of seed 
which might be sown. The national 
workers would welcome more mission- 
aries. They are now working in beau- 
tiful harmony with the American mis- 
sionaries. If we had the money to sup- 
port them, we could put a native dis- 
trict superintendent on each of the 
seven districts, and use the four mis- 
sionaries, now in district work, in open- 
ing up new fields, holding evangelistic 
services, Sunday schools, Epworth 
Leagues and Bible Institutes, and in 
assisting the native superintendents in 
raising the salaries of the pastors. Hach 
native superintendent receives from our 
missionary appropriation $600, and a 
little money for travel expenses. 


Furloughs 

Two missionaries have been on fur- 
lough during this year of 1927. Dr. EH. 
S. Lyons, who has been here for more 
than twenty .years, and whose services 
have been, and still are, invaluable to 
the Mission, will return at Conference 
time. Herbert J. Riley, who has been 
in charge of the dormitory at San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, and pastor of the 
English work in that city, has been 
gone this year, and while on his fur- 
lough has been working among the 
Filipinos in San Francisco under the 


Home Mission Board. During his ab- 
sence, Mrs. A. L. Beckendorf, wife of 
the district superintendent of the Cen- 
tral district, has been in charge, and 
has done most excellent work. But this 
arrangement compelled the family to 
move off their district, and Mr. Becken- 
dorf has been compelled to do much ex- 
tra traveling. The Rev. B. O. Peterson has 
been acting as treasurer of the Mission 
and in charge of the publishing house 
during Dr. Lyons’ furlough. He has 
done his work in excellent fashion. He 
takes his furlough when Dr. Lyons re- 
turns. 


National Superintendents ‘ 

It is my pleasure to record that our 
pastors have shown great loyalty and 
devotion under very trying circum- 
stances. Only one pastor has left us, 
and that was due to the impossible atti- 
tude of his wife who had always been a 
hindrance to his work. The three Fili- 
pino district superintendents are doing 
most efficient and heroic service. They 
know and love the Church and are most 
diligent in all their administrative 
work. I am considering the appoint- 
ment of another Filipino superinten- 
dent next year. 


Manila District 

The Rev. J. F. Cottingham, one of 
our pioneer missionaries, is in charge 
of the Manila district which covers a 
large territory outside of the city. He 
is leading his people in a movement to 
raise money for the supplementing of 
the salaries of the pastors on the weak- 
er charges. His long experience on the 
Mission field, his use of the Tagalog dia- 
lect and his untiring labors, all have 
conspired to make his work in the dis- 
trict most successful. 


Central District 

The Rev. A. L. Beckendorf is ‘‘a horse 
for work.’ He has all the work on 
his district well organized, and has de- 
veloped a large number of men and wo- 
men helpers. I have found it difficult 


to keep track of all the institutes, con- 
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ventions and various meetings which he 
has successfully held during the year. 
By his own personal solicitations he has 
raised the money, most of it in Manila, 
for the erection of a very suitable boys’ 
dormitory in Cabanatuan, where a new 
high school has recently been located. 
A consecrated and capable Filipino is 
in charge of the dormitory. 


Cagayan District 

Last Conference I greatly enlarged 
the boundary of the Cagayan district, 
by including in it all the work in the 
Nueva Vizcaya Province. R. R. Moe, the 
district superintendent, is compelled to 
be away from home almost all the time. 
He has no auto, and travels on pony 
back, by boat, carabao cart, and on foot. 
Mrs. Moe is in charge of the boys’ dor- 
mitory at Tuguegarao, and carries on 
faithfully during the long absences of 
Mr. Moe on his district. 


Tarlac District 

The work in the Tarlac district, the 
Rey. Lorenzo Tamayo, superintendent- 
in-charge, has greatly suffered by hun- 
dreds of our Methodists moving away 
into other parts of the Islands. But 
revivals, resulting in nearly 500 new 
members, have partly made up the loss. 
This brother was one of our early con- 
verts, and has-been for twenty years a 
most loyal Methodist and successful pas- 
tor and superintendent. 


Pangasinan District 

This past year the Pangasinan dis- 
trict, which had been so finely developed 
by the Rey. B. O. Peterson, was placed 
in charge of Severino Cordero, one of 
our oldest and most efficient pastors. 
This is one of our largest and most 
important districts, and Brother Cor- 
dero has proved himself equal to the 
great demands upon his bodily strength 
and also upon his administrative ability. 
He has more than met my expectations. 


Ilocos District 

The Rev. J. W. Moore is superin- 
tendent of our smallest district, [locos 
Sur. In addition to the superinten- 
dency of the district, he has charge of 
the English work in Vigan, and super- 
vises the boys’ dormitory. He has a 
splendid helper in Vicente Cordero, son 
of our district superintendent of the 
Pangasinan district. Mrs. Moore is a 
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most efficient help-meet. Owing to the 
migration of many of our people in that 
district, and for other reasons, our work 
in Ilocos Sur Province is not making 
much headway. I am planning for a 
new method of approach to that district 
the coming year. 


Pampanga District 


The Pampanga district is in charge 
of another Filipino superintendent, Ar- 
cadio de Ocera, who has his district well 
organized. He has several very impor- 
tant building enterprises on foot, which 
will be brought to successful issue in 
the near future. We have instituted, 
during the past year, several new dor- 
mitories for boys and also some new 
ones for girls, in high school centers. 
Much credit for this forward movement 
is due to the Wesley Foundation of the 
Conference, under the enthusiastic work 
of S. W. Stagg and his associates in 
the Foundation. All the new dormi- 
tories are in charge of native young 
men and women who have been trained 
by our missionaries. 


Publishing House 


The fine property, owned by our Mis- 
sion, on Rizal Avenue, one of the finest 
streets in Manila; occupied by our Pub- 
lishing House, has been enlarged, and 
the income from rents will pay for the 
enlargement and improvements. This 
has been the best year in the history of 
the Publishing House. A capable fore- 
man in the printing department ex- 
plains the situation, and justifies the 
wisdom of Dr. Lyons in securing his 
services. 


Johnston Hospital 

I cannot speak in sufficiently high 
terms of the work which is being car- 
ried on by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. The Mary J. John- 
ston Hospital is an increasing blessing 
to the poor women and children of 
Manila and vicinity. Although Dr. Re- 
becca Parish has been gone the past 
year on furlough, the superintendent of 
nurses, Miss Anna Carson, has been ill 
much of the time, and another W. F. M. 
S. nurse, Miss Grennan, has been seri- 
ously ill, and two of the nurses have 
been on furlough, the work has pro- 
gressed finely, and the hospital never 
had a better year. Dr. Hawthorne 
Darby has been in charge, and by the 
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aid of Miss Dean, Miss Maull, ahd Miss 
Carson and Miss Grennan, when well, 
has most heroically and faithfully car- 
ried on the work during Dr. Parish’s 
furlough. When one recalls the rare 
medical skill, the long experience, the 
remarkable personality, the beautiful 
Christian character, and the high pro- 
fessional standing in the city of Dr. 
Parish, it will readily appear what a 
task faced Dr. Darby when she stepped 
into the superintendency of the hospi- 
tal. But she has proved equal to the 
task, and has already won a fine place 
for herself in the medical circles of 
the city. The nurses’ training school, 
in connection with the hospital, under 
the fine leadership of Miss Carson, Miss 
Grennan and Miss Maull, will graduate 
a large class of nurses in March. 


Harris School 

Harris Memorial Training School 
never had a better year. Too much 
praise can not be given to the superin- 
tendent, Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 
the: veteran representative of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society. She 
has been ably assisted by Miss Evans, 
Miss Hewson, and Miss Black. The ef- 


fective services of all the graduates of. 


this school have not been excelled, in- 
deed not equalled, by any native work- 
ers in the Island. Their work in insti- 
tutes, in vacation Bible schools, in 
preaching, visiting, singing, praying, 
conducting revivals, has not been sur- 
passed even by our successful pastors. 


Lingayen Bible School 

The Bible school at Lingayen, in which 
girls with less educational advantages 
are being trained as Christian lay 
workers in their home towns and bar- 
rios, has been very efficiently carried 
on by Miss Thompson and Miss Fletch- 
er, during the furlough of Miss Mildred 
E. Blakely, the principal. Larger dor- 
mitory and class' room facilities are 
much needed, and a new and comfort- 
able residence for the teaching staff is 
imperatively necessary. 


Dormitories 

Miss Dudley and Miss Wilk at Vigan, 
Miss Parkes at San Fernando, Miss 
Erbst at Tuguegarao, and Miss Charles 
in Manila, have conducted their dormi- 
tories and aided in district work so 
efficiently, that the whole work of the 
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Mission has been forwarded by their 
ability and devotion. Miss Hazel 
Davis and Miss Fletcher have worked 
far beyond their strength in the vast 
territories where they have toiled as 
district visitors. Miss Erbst has been 
alone all year at the dormitory in Tu- 
guegarao, and traveling widely in the 
great Cagayan valley. She teaches, 
preaches, conducts institutes and visits 
among the people. All these women, to 
whom I have referred in this report, 
are doing personal Christian work, 
aside from their other taxing duties. 
Only by the help of God’s good grace 
and strength could they have accom- 
plished so much during the past year. 


Student Church 

The enlarged Central Student Church 
in Manila is yet too small to accommo- 
date the university students who desire 
to profit by the services of this church, 
which are in charge of that consecrated 
and eloquent preacher and pastor, the 
Rev. S. W. Stagg. His furlough is due 
in 1928, but owing to the most urgent 
desire of his people, he has postponed 
his furlough for another year. This 
sacrifice on the part of Brother Stagg 
and his consecrated and talented wife 
is deeply appreciated by the congre- 
gation. Brother Stagg, in addition to 
his pastoral duties, edits The Philippine 
Observer, and holds many evangelistic 
meetings for high school students all 
over the Island. His physical strength 
and high enthusiasm keep him going. 


Theological Seminary 

The Union Theological Seminary has 
been comfortably housed in the beauti- 
ful new building on Taft Avenue, a 
real ornament to that noted avenue. 
President A. L. Ryan has returned from 
his furlough, and once more is at the 
helm. By virtue of his beautiful Chris- 
tian character, his scholastic training, 
his administrative ability, his sane, 
modern outlook, his popularity among 
the Filipinos and Americans, his wide 
knowledge of all things pertaining to 
the Archipelago, and his captivating, 
youthful enthusiasm, Dr. Ryan makes 
an ideal president of the seminary. Our 
other Methodist representatives on the 
seminary faculty are the Rev. and Mrs. 
O. L. Davis, who came out in 1926. 
Probably Mr. Davis is the most popular 
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and successful teacher in the seminary. 
He also preaches to an English-speaking 
congregation of Filipinos in Manila. 
Mrs. Davis, an accomplished musician, 
teaches music in the seminary. This 
young missionary couple are graduates 
of De Pauw University, and they both 
are making a splendid contribution to 
our work in the Philippines. 
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Pastors’ Institute 

The mid-year Pastors’ Institute, held 
annually in Manila, by the Conference 
Board of Examiners, the Rev. J. F. 
Cottingham, chairman, is a most helpful 
agency in training our Conference un- 
dergraduates, getting them through 
their courses of study and inspiring 
them for their work. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. F. Cottingham 


General 

The seven districts that make up the 
Philippine Islands Conference cover 
twelve whole provinces, parts of two 
other provinces, and the Methodist 
share of the city of Manila. The terri- 
tory allotted to the Methodists has an 
area almost as large as the State of 
Indiana with a population of a little 
more than three million. The people 
are what we know as the Christian 
Filipinos, who have been trained in the 
Roman Catholic Church and whose civ- 
ilization has been along Castilian lines. 
Contrary to the belief that prevails in 
America, that all speak Spanish, few 
Filipinos use the tongue of the Grandee 
conquerors. In the Methodist field our 
members speak Tagalog, Ilocano, Pam- 
pango, Pangasinan, Ibanog, and some 
minor dialects, the greatest numbers in 
the order named. Besides these Fili- 
pinos there are a few thousand of moun- 
tain peoples in our territory such as 
the Negritos, Igorrotes and Kalingas, 
who were not reached by the Roman 
Church during the days of Spain, but 
who are now being evangelized by our 
Protestant Christians. This year the 
districts have four American and three 
Filipino superintendents. Had it not 
been for the “cut” there is no doubt 
that most if not all of the districts 
would have been under the supervision 
of Filipinos before this writing. 


Spreading the Gospel 

“Gospel Spreaders,” said a tourist 
when speaking about missionaries. 
“They go about trying to evangelize 
people who have a religion of their own 
and teaching them such stuff that the 
natives are really spoilt. They are no 
longer good servants. They become too 


independent.” The good lady spoke a 
great truth. In the old days the impor- 
tant classes were the high and the low, 
the illustrado and the tawo. Today 
there is to be found a strong, fine 
middle class, that in many ways is su- 
perior to the so-called high class of 
the olden days—superior, because they 
have learned to think and worship as 
conscience dictates; independent, be- 
cause they no longer feel that a child 
is born to remain a servant or a king. 
The tawo has become a man. There are 
sixty-six thousand such in the Metho- 
dist Church in the Islands. Our church 
buildings number 279. The average 
estimated value of the churches is 
$840.00, including the land upon which 
the buildings stand. Land is as valu- 
able here as it is in the average small 
town in America. The criticism that 
the Missions have built expensive 
buildings does not apply here. In the 
provinces the average parsonage is 
worth $350, while in Manila, where the 
land is worth $5 a square yard, we have 
more expensive parsonages, if we in- 
clude the land, but there the average 
is only $1,500. 

Spreading the Gospel through evan- 
gelistic efforts has gone forward each 
day. Our pastors have not learned the 
season for revivals. Most of them are 
busy each day preaching. Some have 
as many as thirty preaching places. 
Christmas and Easter are seasons of 
great ingatherings. They get ready for 
these times by finishing new buildings 
and repairing and painting the old. 
This is a land of death and decay. No 
material known will stand the six 
months of intense heat followed by the 
wettest rainy season. Add to this the 
destructive insects such as white ants 
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and borers, which work in both wet 
and dry season, and our people must 
struggle constantly to keep their 
churches in shape. Christmas is a 
time when all do something. A clean 
bright building attracts and the crowds 
come days and nights before Christ- 
mas and Haster. Thousands of babies 
are baptized and thousands of adults 
are received in the churches. The new 
members for the year are about four 
thousand. 

A unique revival was held during the 
Christmas holiday by one of our pas- 
tors, the Rev. P. B. Cruz. Catholic bells 
always ring to awaken the people for 
the four o’clock mass. Brother Cruz 
thought that if Catholics are willing to 
arise and go to church at five to listen 
to a mass they could not understand, 
perhaps Protestants would do the same. 
Ten days before Christmas he began. 
Not only did the members come gladly 
but also their friends. The chapel and 
the streets were crowded. Before the 
beautiful morning broke, he had 
preached, the people had prayed and 
testified and new members had been 
taken into the church. It was a won- 
derful success and people were added to 
the Lord each day. 


Missionary Work 


Missionaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been reduced to the point 
of vanishing. Seven men and their 
wives are on the field, and further re- 
duction seems necessary. Filipinos 
must become missionaries. Filipinos 
have been appointed to certain prov- 
inces. Some have been a great success. 
In one province the Filipino mission- 
ary has had the best record of the year 
in the number of converts, baptisms 
and institutes that any province has 
had. Trained Filipinos must and will 
take the places left vacant by the mis- 
sionaries of the Board. 

The Domestic Missionary Society, 
which is doing a great work, is the in- 
stitution that has saved us from the 
disaster of the “cut.” In the districts 
where the local missionary societies 
have functioned, our work has not felt 
the effects of the “cut” in appropria- 
tions as others have. This society, or- 
ganized twelve years ago in the town 
of Malolos, has worked out a plan to 
evangelize the Filipinos by the Fili- 
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pinos. Many of our churches, although 
still paying a salary far inadequate for 
the pastor, have also taken the support 
of another church in a poorer section, 
and always with the consent of 
the “Pastor Abroad Plan.” The Manila 
District Missionary Society has under- 
taken the support, or part support, of 
fourteen pastors, all of whom would 
have left the work had the Society not 
responded. We know of cases where a 
pastor is getting but twenty-five dol- 
lars a month for himself and family, 
and yet has encouraged his people to 
support a pastor abroad, at the rate of 
twelve dollars a month. 


Education and the Children 

Educational efforts in institutions are 
confined to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, which has a college course, the 
Harris Memorial Training School for 
deaconesses, the Mary Johnston Hospi- 
tal School for nurses, and the Lingay- 
en Bible Training School for girls. The 
various dormitories for girls and boys 
are hostels that furnish a Christian 
home life for the students who live in 
them, but we are not able to do much 
teaching. 

The seminary has facilities for train- 
ing a large number of young men. We 
have the candidates, but are limited by 
shortage of funds to nine students. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
schools are full; they are turning out 
deaconesses and Bible women nine 
times as fast as we are training preach- 
ers. The result is that we are com- 
pelled to admit many young men into 
the Conference who have not had much 
training, and although we now have 
more than fifty under-graduates in the 
Conference, more than thirty per cent 
of our circuits are supplied by local 
preachers, and in some districts the 
deaconesses and the Bible women out- 
number the pastors from ten to one 
hundred per cent. We honor the wo- 
men who have done such noble work 
and deplore the fact we have been un- 
able to keep pace with them. Their 
girls are trained to work with the chil- 
dren, and the women do most excellent 
work; but we have not been able to 
follow it up and conserve it, and erect 
the buildings that must accompany a 
substantial effort. 

The education of the children of our 
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pastors brings a constant responsibility. 
The average salary of the whole field 
is $220 a year. Such clothing as they 
wear costs more than it would in 
America, the same thin clothing. Many 
shoes and hats come from there. Amer- 
ican fruits and vegetables, brought 
from California, often sell for less on 
the Manila market than do the same 
things raised here. Our families are 
large. Thirty-one of our 40 pastors in 
Manila district are married and their 
children number 126. Central district 
has a like average in the parsonages 
and doubtless other districts can do as 
well. Families of ten are frequent and 
a dozen is by no means rare. We have 
more than six hundred children, su- 
perior children, to educate and the 
salaries can scarcely buy food. Yet, 
somehow, the parents manage to keep 
the children in school. One pastor 
called. After a short visit he said he 
must go home, as it was Friday, and 
have his white duck pants washed and 
ironed for Sunday. We learned that one 
pair of trousers is all he owns, and they 
are white duck and do not keep clean 
very long. We asked him how much 
another pair would cost. He said that 
enough thin cloth could be bought for 
two dollars and that he had a friend 
who would make them for him. He had 
new trousers the next Sunday. He was 
exceedingly grateful. 

Most of our leading pastors have now 
been preaching for fifteen years or more. 
Their children are now ready for col- 
lege. All Filipinos are hungry for an 
education and we must somehow help 
these young people. Having no educa- 
tional program our burdens are the 
heavier. This is one of the reasons 
we have for the growing request for 
educational institutions. 


Religious Education 


Religious education is gripping the 
hearts and the imaginations of our 
people. They are seeing the program 
as a whole and are anxious to co-ordi- 
nate the various activities. We have 
almost as many people enrolled in the 
different departments of religious edu- 
cation as we have total membership in 
the churches. Sunday schools show a 
ten per cent increase this year. 
Daily Vacation Bible School reports 
five thousand enrolled. The Junior 
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Leagues have gained, but the Epworth 
Leagues have gone forward by seven 
league boots. In all departments of 
religious education we now enroll 
55,000. 

In Manila district a co-ordinated 
program was tried, this year. These 
bring all the forces together and dur- 
ing the three or four days give each 
its place on the program. In three 
such conventions almost a thousand 
workers enrolled. 

Epworth League institutes have in- 
creased in numbers and power. The 
Vigan Institute was held in the dormi- 
tory there. The Agno Valley Institute 
was held at Lingayen Church and the 
Tagalog-Pampanga Institute was held 
at Sibul Springs and in the new tab- 
ernacle, erected by the leaguers. This 
institute is the only one that has at- 
tempted to develop a camp-ground. 
The new tabernacle planned two years 
ago seats two hundred and fifty. It is 
now too small. Our young leaders are 
predicting institutes of 500 next year. 
We had almost three hundred this year. 
The other institute, not as old as the 
Sibul Springs, had an enrollment of 
nearly two hundred and fifty. This 
work is growing. 

Moral standards are changing. Evan- 
gelical Christianity may not obtain in 
all the Islands but Romanism will 
change and is changing. In the white 
light of the Gospel she must be more 
evangelistic and less dogmatic. Great 
changes have already taken place. So- 
cial and moral values are different. 
Seeing this, the opposition to evangel- 
ical Christianity has been carefully or- 
ganized. The old type of Spanish 
priest and friar, with his old Latin 
standard of morals, is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and in his place the American- 
Irish Jesuit, or Brother of Saint Jo- 
seph has come to take his place. Strong, 
virile men; men with strong convic- 
tions and better life. In the hard 
places and mountain districts, where 
under the old days no one would go to 
serve a parish, Belgian, Dutch and Ger- 
man priests have gone. Old dilapi- 
dated churches, laid waste thirty years 
ago, have been repaired. It is said that 
the Archbishop of Manila has released 
twenty-six million dollars for the erec- 
tion of new schools in and around Ma- 
nila. Some of it is said to be “War 
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We do not deplore these 
Any action is a sign of 


chest money.” 
movements. 
life. 

In the movement of our youth, Sun- 
day schools, Epworth Leagues, Y. M. 
C. A., dormitories, conventions and in- 


stitutions, the Catholics have seen a 
great light. They are imitating the 
Protestants. Rome never leads in 


movements that involve high morals 
and liberty of conscience; she follows. 
Her willingness to follow means much 
to many Filipinos. But so long as she 
tries to hold- them in Conventions 
through rituals, the adoration of Mary, 
the worship of the Saints, the eleva- 
tion of the Host, masses high and low, 
teaching that these constitute our high- 
est duty to God and man, she will fail 
to hold the intelligent young people of 
the new generation. Consequently, we 
behold a Protestant Convention, songs, 
prayer, high class addresses, appeals 
for world peace and brotherhood and 
service. A Catholic convention— 
masses, ritual, a few addresses, warn- 
ing against the heretics, and failing 
in this to hold the youth, a resort to 
evening dances in the convention hall 
and cheap cabaret shows. There is 
more than enough work for all, and we 
rejoice that the Catholics are trying to 
contribute their part. 


Financial 
Our native church is doing well. A 
per capita giving of almost two pesos 
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(one dollar gold) is a great sum when 
we consider the extreme poverty that 
prevails in many places. Practically 
all the money appropriated by the 
Board must be used for missionary 
costs, administration expenses and in- 
terest on debts. Very little, only about 
one-thirtieth, finds its way to the native 
Church, while only one-twelfth is used 
for education. 

Our government is poor. The total 
paid into the government, both inter- 
nal revenue, and taxes, amounts to 
only about thirty million dollars con- 
tributed by twelve million people. This 
is an income equal to that of a great 
American city like San Francisco. Our 
people are poor. The per capita wealth 
is about the price of two cans of Stand- 
ard Oil gasoline in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and the income of the average 
family of four people per year amounts 
to less per year than an average Amer- 
ican family of four spends on moving 
pictures. The average American fam- 
ily spends 40.00 pesos a year on the 
movies and the average Filipino farm- 
er gets only 30.00 pesos. 

We are poor, but we have a feeling 
of pride that we are still going forward. 
Independence will not down. With more 
financial responsibility, there comes 
each year in the Orient a growing de- 
sire for a larger share in the admin- 
istration. If we are wise we will cul- 
tivate this; if unwise, Methodism will 
suffer division. 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 
Reported by Edwin F. Lee 


A New Country 

The usual emphasis placed upon the 
Malay Peninsula is concerned with its 
economic resources, From the stand- 
point of the Orient this section is still 
anew country. However, since Malaya 
is so strategically placed, geograph- 
ically, it is rapidly becoming a land 
of more than ordinary human interest. 
Until recently, comparatively few peo- 
ple in Europe and America knew any- 
thing about Malaya. Singapore, Ma- 
lacca, and Penang were names which 
the occasional individual knew. Now, 
with the development of the British 
Naval Base at Singapore, that city at 


least is figuring in the headlines of the 
journals throughout the world. 


Orientals 

Apparently the Middle East, as it 
rounds the corner at Singapore, comes 
into contact with the Far East, and the 
Far East comes face to face with an 
Oriental culture which is, in many re- 
spects, as different from its own as is 
that of the western hemisphere. Malaya 
is not large in area nor in population. 
It covers 52,500 square miles, and has 
a population which is just past the 
three million mark. The city of Singa- 
pore, alone has 450,000 people, a quar- 
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ter of a million of whom are Chinese. 
One of America’s leading professors of 
anthropology, not long since, told the 
writer that one could see characteris- 
tic Chinese life in the streets of Singa- 
pore with greater ease than in the 
average city in China. <A riot in 
Shanghai or at Nanking is almost im- 
mediately re-echoed in Singapore. 
This condition is also rapidly becom- 
ing true with the representatives of 
the population of India. The publica- 
tion of Miss Mayo’s book, Mother India, 
immediately produced mass meetings 
in Malaya, in protest. Added to these 
groups is the indigenous Malay who 
numbers a million and a half. America 
has become fairly well acquainted with 
the Malay race through its contact with 
the Filipinos. There are some 65 mil- 
lion Malays in the world, practically all 
of whom live in Southeastern Asia and 
the islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Several centuries ago Arabian traders 
came to these shores with their wares, 
and also with their zeal for the intro- 
duction of their conception of Allah and 
their unbounded loyalty to the Prophet 
Mohammed. The Malay, therefore, who 
is not still an animist has become a 
Moslem. He has not reached this faith 
with any particular intellectual care. 
He has, however, developed a degree of 
religious fanaticism which is a natural 
expression of his inherent feeling of 
racial superiority. 


Europeans 


To these three group expressions of 
culture, there has been added a fourth, 
the European. First the Portuguese 
came to the shores of Malacca. They 
were followed by the Dutch, who, in 
turn, were succeeded by the English. 
One hundred and eight years ago, Sin- 
gapore was founded by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, one of a host of great English- 
men who in his day was little appre- 
ciated, but who is now rapidly becom- 
ing a name to conjure with throughout 
the entire British Empire. This suc- 
cession to the Dutch was a part of the 
readjustment following the Napoleonic 
wars, when Ceylon was exchanged for 
Java and, later, British supremacy was 
recognized in the Malay Peninsula. It 
is not unwise to pause for a moment to 
get at least a fair understanding of 
the foundations upon which it is hoped 
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to build a superstructure of a real 
Christian civilization. One can, there- 
fore, readily see that here we have 
rather a unique introduction of the 
Christian ideal, and that this ideal must 
win its way not against one culture 
only but in contrast to three other cul- 
tures, namely, Chinese or Confucian, 
Indian or Hindu, and Malay-Arabiec or 
Moslem. 


Christian Impact—Schools 


Christianity can no more expect to 
escape from the handicap of an imper- 
fect representation here than it can any- 
where else in the world. This difficulty 
is further aggravated by the fact that 
the commercial note is so strong with 
the Europeans that the spiritual note is 
often only indistinctly heard. How- 
ever, a very real impact has apparently 
been made by Christianity. In one of 
our Mission schools in the town of 
Klang, about midway up the Peninsula, 
there are 600 boys, 200 of whom are 
Indians, 200 Chinese, and 200 Malays. 
It is certainly a rare privilege to speak 
to this group of students and after giv- 
ing due recognition to the values in 
Confucianism, Hinduism, and Moham- 
medanism, to attempt to show these 
young Asiatics that the flower of re- 
ligious expression is found in the Chris- 
tian ideal. There is no apparent an- 
tagonism developed by such a presen- 
tation. The Malay, in such a contact as 
that, realizes that his faith is not the 
only one in the world. The Chinese 
lad with Buddhism or Confucianism as 
a background is compelled to realize 
the same situation, as is also the In- 
dian with a Hindu heritage. The new 
generation of Malaya-born Asiatics nat- 
urally are confused. Many of them are 
growing up with no vital religious faith 
of any kind. It is because of this that 
a broad and constructive Christian pro- 
gram of life is so imperative. It is 
just at this point that our Methodist 
Mission is attempting to bring to bear 
all the influence that the little army 
of missionaries and Christian Asiatic 
workers can possibly exert. 

Because of the cordial co-operation of 
the British government, through the 
grant-in-aid system, it is possible for 
us, aS a Mission, to conduct some of 
the best schools in Malaya, until we 
now have a total of 15,000 pupils. 
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New School Buildings 

It will be of interest to note what has 
been done in the development of school 
buildings during the year 1927. A new 
girls’ day school building has been 
erected in Malacca and $65,000 (Straits) 
raised locally. Half of the cost of the 
girls’ day school was given by Govern- 
ment. This made possible the building 
of a fine new building for a day school 
for girls and the taking over the for- 
mer girls’ school building for a boys’ 
school, which has previously been con- 
ducted in two stores. In addition to 
this, a fine boarding school building 
has been erected in Malacca by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society at 
a cost of $75,000 (Straits), toward which 
they gave about 40 per cent of the cost. 
An attractive school building for girls 
has been built in Klang, capable of 
caring for 240 pupils at a cost of $16,- 
000 (Straits), all of the money raised 
locally. A substantial subscription was 
made toward this by the Malay Sultan 
of Selangor. In Kuala Lumpur a new 
unit to the Methodist boys’ school has 
been completed at a cost of $110,000 
(Straits), half of which was raised lo- 
cally and the other half given by Gov- 
ernment. This provides room for an 
additional 400 boys, and will probably 
soon be used for two sessions, thereby 
accommodating a total of 800 pupils. 
In Ipoh a fine new girls school has just 
been completed at a cost of $175,000 
(Straits), half of this amount contrib- 
uted by Government, the equivalent of 
about $45,000 (Straits) by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and $45,000 
(Straits) raised locally. In Singapore 
we have just built a new girls’ school at 
Geylang, with a capacity of 160 pupils, 
at a cost of $18,000 (Straits), all of 
which has been raised locally. A new 
unit for the Methodist girls’ school has 
also been built on Mount Sophia, pro- 
viding room for 240 pupils, a large part 
of the cost of which will come from 
local sources. A new unit for the Anglo- 
Chinese School, Singapore, is now in 
process of erection, which will provide 
room for some 500 boys, and will prob- 
ably soon be used for two sessions, or 
a total of 1,000 pupils. The Government 
provides one half the cost of the build- 
ing; the community has already sub- 
scribed a substantial sum toward the 
other half of the cost. So far, the site 
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only has been given by the Mission. The 
opportunity is hopeful. 

This is an unusual year in the way of 
material development for the Mission 
schools of Malaya. Nevertheless, it is 
an indication of the possibilities for 
local support under general Mission di- 
rection and with a small proportion of 
Mission financial responsibility. Most 
of these schools carry up through the 
Cambridge examination courses, which 
is the equivalent of a major portion of 
an American high school course. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety is now opening a seminary for 
young women in the city of Singapore 
which, within the next twenty years, 
ought to help mold the lives of scores 
of the outstanding women in this part 
of the world. 


Church Development 

The Malaya Conference is in the pro- 
cess of organizing a Home Missionary 
Society, beginning in a small way, but 
the possibilities for the future indicate 
that the program which is ahead need 
not be especially small. The churches 
in this field are rapidly moving toward 
self-support. Many of them have al- 
ready practically attained that goal. 

This field is also moving steadily 
forward toward an emphasis upon 
church development and activities. At 
the outset, the program in Malaya was 
necessarily largely educational. In re- 
cent years one church project only has 
received any support from gifts through 
our Mission Board, namely, the large 
Telok Ayer Institutional Church, Sin- 
gapore, which cost $40,000 (gold) and 
which received \$15,000 (gold) from 
the Centenary Funds. This was built 
four years ago. The following year 
the Tamil Methodists in Singapore built 
a most attractive church costing $35,000 
(Straits). This was done with some 
help from local Mission sources, in- 
cluding the provision of the site, but a 
major portion of the balance was raised 
by the Tamil congregation. This 
church now also provides a home for 
two Chinese congregations. Last year, 
Wesley Church Hall was built at a 
cost of $50,000 (Straits), all of the 
funds provided locally. This year, 1927, 
a fine new suburban church and par- 
sonage are being built in Geylang, 
Singapore, with the funds received from 
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the municipality for our old Geylang 
church building. A new roadway made 
this change necessary, and the solution 
has been mutually advantageous. The 
Straits Chinese Methodists of Singa- 
pore are making definite plans for the 
erection of a church costing about 
$100,000 (Straits), a large portion of 
the money being in sight. They have 
promises of a substantial gift toward 
this as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Bickley. On the Malacca district, the 
erection of small town churches costing 
about $1,500 to $3,000 (Straits), is pro- 
ceeding regularly. The same is true of 
other districts, which indicates a healthy 
condition throughout the Malaya Con- 
ference, and the dotting of this penin- 
sula with churches within another two 
decades. 

Since this territory is economically 
so rich in natural resources there can 
be developed here, not only a self-sup- 
porting church, but a church which in 
the reach of years can function as a 
real missionary agency. More than 
that, the young Asiatic who grows up 
in the midst of this cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere has every prospect of devel- 
oping a broad appreciation of Christian 
culture such as apparently may not be 
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possible in either India or China. Some 
careful students of Malayan life are 


looking for the development of some of 
the intellectual leaders of the Orient 
in the midst of this cross current of 
world life. 

Last January Bishop Oldham returned 
to the field which he opened as a Mis- 
sion, forty-three years ago. This vet- 
eran of the mission field was not only 
amazed, but was dazed by the develop- 
ment which he noted since his last 
visit some fifteen years ago. Surely, it 
is not only a duty but a privilege for 
our great Church in the West to pour 
some of its men and some of its means 
into the introduction and_ establish- 
ment of Christianity in this strate- 
gically placed land and people. Already 
500 steamers call each week at the port 
of Singapore and the same number 
clear each week for the ports of the 
wide world. This is an indication of a 
process in the distribution of the com- 
modities of the world from this Far- 
Eastern center. The same ships that 
carry goods can carry the Gospel of 
the good news of our Lord and Mas- 
ter. The Gospel is available, the ships 
are on the move—will our Church send 
the spiritual pilots? 


NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 
See Corresponding Secretary’s Report, Exhibit C, Page 49 


NORTH SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by R. L. Archer 


Progress 

In making a survey of our work dur- 
ing the past year, we find signs of prog- 
ress in nearly every center. The sta- 
tistics will show a substantial increase 
in the number of baptisms during the 
year, as well as a large increase in the 
total church membership. But even so, 
the increase is not as much as we had 
hoped for. Hspecially is this true in 
connection with the Chinese work. For 
some reason we have not been able to 
make much progress in our Chinese 
congregations. Doubtless the continen- 
tal political and anti-Christian agita- 
tion is largely responsible for this con- 
dition. Then again, we have only one 


Cantonese preacher in the Mission and 
as a result the Cantonese people feel 
that they have been somewhat neg- 
lected. 


Medan Schools 

The Medan boys’ school has had a 
successful year under the management 
of Mr. Means. The enrollment is the 
highest yet attained, and the income is 
being gradually pushed up. If this 
school were free from the load of in- 
terest which it carries on account of 
the building debt, it would soon be self- 


supporting. We have now commenced 
to teach Dutch. In this connection we 
might say, that we are still looking 
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forward to the day when we shall be 
able to get government subsidy for this 
school, in some form or other. 

Under the leadership of Miss Cass, 
the Methodist girls’ school in Medan 
has had a record year in spite of im- 
perfect equipment and unpleasant sur- 
roundings. This year the girls’ school 
graduated its first class of seventh 
standard girls, ten in number. The 
combined graduation exercises of the 
two schools were held in the _ boys’ 
school hall on December 22. Through 
the untiring efforts of Miss Cass and 
her assistants, in addition to some help 
from donors, the Methodist girls’ school 
closes the year with a small sum on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

In connection with other items rela- 
tive to the school work in Medan, it 
should be recorded that the municipal- 
ity has granted us a football field on 
the Padang, in front of the school, in 
conjunction with the local Chinese 
Sporting Club. The only obligation 
which the school undertakes is its 
share of the expense incident to putting 
the field in order. 


The Churches 

The Rev. Ong Lim Eng has labored 
faithfully as the pastor of the local Chi- 
nese-speaking congregations. While it 
is to be regretted that more impression 
has not been made on the Chinese com- 
munity, yet new people are appearing 
in the church service each Sunday. The 
Hneglish services were conducted through 
the year with fairly good results. The 
Rev. Lamsana L. Tobing has been in 
charge of the local Battak congregation 
which has been holding services every 
Sunday during the past year. There is 
a growing interest in these services 
and some baptisms have been recorded. 

In Bindjei, the Battak-Malay congre- 
gation has had a good year under 
Brother Lamsana’s direction. The Chi- 
nese congregation has not fared quite 
so well, as it has been without a regu- 
lar pastor for much of the year. The 
school has had the usual enrollment. 

It is a pleasure to report that at last 
a church-school site has been bought in 
Bindjei. The local members and friends 
are anxious to start out soliciting funds 
for the new church building, which 
we hope will be erected this coming 
year. 
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North of Bindjei are Tandjong Poera, 
Pangkalan Brandan, Pangkalan Soesoe, 
and Langsa. In each of these centers 
there are some Christians, but they 
have had little or no attention during 
the past year on account of our lack 
of workers. It is our hope that we 
shall soon be able properly to serve that 
part of our field. Not long ago word 
was received from one of the govern- 
ment officials in Langsa, asking if the 
Mission could not provide services for 
the Christian Chinese in that commu- 
nity, since there are several there who 
claim to be Methodists. One of our 
Chinese Christians, who purchased a 
number of houses in Langsa, has said 
that he desired to offer one of them to 
the Mission as a church. 

In many respects, 1927 was a banner 
year for the work in Tebing Tinggi. 
Mr. Prussner was appointed there as 
the first resident missionary. The new 
church-school building was completed 
and dedicated on December 16. A large 
representative group attended the dedi- 
cation services. Everybody seemed de- 
lighted with the beautiful place in 
which we have to worship. The Con- 
troleur expressed the government’s ap- 
preciation of the work of the Mission, 
and thanked us for beautifying the city 
with such a splendid building. 

In addition to the church and school 
there are two substantial houses for 
our goeroes (preacher-teachers) in Te- 
bing Tinggi. These buildings are mod- 
est and yet will meet the needs of that 
community for years to come. It 
should also be mentioned that this is 
the first church to be erected in Tebing 
Tinggi, and it is the only church build- 
ing in a radius of 40 miles. The mem- 
bership here is small, but they did well 
in contributing towards the building 
fund during the past two years. Pen- 
deta B. J. Manullang has been doing 
faithful work in leading the Battak- 
Malay congregations and in soliciting 
funds for the new buildings. 

There are a number of villages in 
the neighborhood of Tebing Tinggi in 
which there are only a few Moslems, 
most of the people still being pagans. 
We are expecting to open work in some 
of these villages this year. 

In Pematang Siantar, Mr. J. Milton 
David has continued his good work in 
the school and it has grown to an en- 
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rollment over 200. This year saw the 
graduation of the first seventh stand- 
ard class of six boys. At the close of 
the year, Mr. David accepted a position 
in one of our schools in Ipoh, after a 
period of about 13 years of labor in 
Sumatra, six of which were spent in 
Siantar. He has rendered faithful and 
effective service during these years, and 
has left behind numerous friends who 
will be interested in his work in his 
new field, where he will be in touch 
with more of the Tamil people for 
whom he wishes to labor. 

During the year title has been taken 
to a splendid church and school site 
in Siantar from the municipality, for 
the nominal sum of one florin per year. 
The next move is to decide what kind 
of building should be erected there, and 
to find the money. 

The outstanding figure among the 
Battaks in our jungle work in Asahan 
was Toean Negori, the first Methodist 
convert in this province. He was al- 
ways ready to raise his voice, and an 
effective voice it was, in the defense 
of Christianity, and in an attempt to 
bring Christ to the pagan and Moslem 
folk of that primitive country. He 
died on December 13. He will be greatly 
missed. 

We are glad to report that our first 
Mission residence in Asahan will be 
completed next month, at Kisaran. 
Then the Rev. J. C. Hamel, our mis- 
sionary, will move to Kisaran and look 
after his section of the Asahan work 
from that point. 

During the year, our first Dutch- 
native school was opened in Kisaran. 
Ti has been successful beyond expecta- 
tion so that the problem now is to find 
a suitable building in which to house 
it. 

At Boenoet, the people have been 
provided with a temporary church. 
They are also rejoicing because they 
now have a place large enough to 
accommodate those who desire to at- 
tend church services. 

Village schools have been erected at 
Padang Nabidang, Besor Sipinggang 
and Soengai Lompong by the people, 
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themselves, with but little help from 
the Mission. A new building at Kopas 
was also dedicated this year. 

In Tandjong Balei, we are in need 
of new buildings for both church and 
school. The work there will be greatly 
handicapped until such buildings are 
secured. 

In Laboean Bilik, Pendeta Matheus 
H. Barat completed his first year. He 
has a good sized Christian group to 
work with in the town itself, but no 
proper building in which to hold the 
services. His circuit extends up the 
Bilah and Pane Rivers, and he has 
plenty of opportunity to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of a pioneer preacher. 

Through the generous offer of Dr. W. 
G. Shellabear, it has been possible to 
employ a colporteur throughout the 
whole year. This goeroe has been suc- 
cessful in disposing of Scripture portions 
and other forms of Christian literature. 
Some of the other goeroes, largely 
through the leadership of Brother Ham- 
el, have done good work in circulating 
Christian literature. More than 6,000 
pieces of Christian literature have 
reached the hands of the people of 
this district during the past year. 

It should also be noted that through 
the efforts of Lamsana L. Tobing and 
others of our Battak preachers, the first 
Methodist Battak Hymnal has been 
published by a local firm, and is now 
in use. 


Bishop Lowe 

In concluding this report, we would 
like to express our appreciation of 
Bishop Lowe’s administration during 
the past quadrennium. He has entered 
into our labors and has helped us in a 
splendid program. We found him will- 
ing to look into all the details of our 
work; no road was too rough for him 
to travel; no native restaurant .so lowly 
but that he could dine at its crude 
table, and no boat too mean but he was 
willing to travel in it. We also wish 
to say that we would be more than 
pleased if the General Conference would 
reappoint Bishop Lowe to this Area 
for another four years. 
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INDIA AND BURMA 


The work in India was begun by Rev. William Butler, who arrived in 
Calcutta, September 25, 1856. 

The India Mission Conference was organized by Bishop Thomson in 1864. 

Rey. William Taylor began his evangelistic work in India among English- 
speaking people on the self-supporting plan in 1870. The results of this 
campaign were organized into the South India Conference in 1876. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. 

From these beginnings the work has now grown into ten Annual 
Conferences, one Mission Conference and four episcopal areas. The Missionary 
Bishops for India have been the following: Rev. James M. Thoburn, elected 
in 1888, retired in 1908, died in 1922; Rev. Edwin Parker, elected in 1900, 
died in 1901; Rev. Frank W. Warne, elected in 1900; Rev. John E. Robinson, 
elected in 1904, retired in 1920, died in 1922; Rev. John W. Robinson, elected 
in 1912. 

By action of the General Conference of 1920, Bishops Warne and Rob- 
inson were elected General Superintendents, and episcopal areas in India were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Lucknow Area—North India, Northwest India 
and Lucknow Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Bombay Area—Central Provy- 
inces, Bombay, Gujarat Conference and Indus River Mission Conference ; 
Bishop F. B. Fisher, elected in 1920, Calcutta Area—Bengal Conference and 
Burma Mission Conference; Bishop H. L. Smith, elected in 1920, Bangalore 
Area—South India Conference and English Mission. 

By action of the General Conference of 1924, the episcopal areas were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Bangalore Area—Burma Mission Conference, 
Hyderabad and South India Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area— 
North India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Area 
—Bengal, Central Provinces and Lucknow Conferences and Bhabua Mission ; 
Bishop B. T. Badley, elected in 1924, Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat and 
Indus River Conferences. 

At the General Conference of 1928, Bishop Warne retired, and pending 
action of the Church on the proposed amendments relating to the election of 
Bishops by Central Conferences no assignment was made to the Bangalore Area. 
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BANGALORE AREA 
Bishop Frank W. Warne 


When appointed, four years ago, to 
this Area, there were in it only the 
South India Conference and the Burma 
Mission Conference. Now we _ have 
South India, Hyderabad and Burma 
Annual Conferences. Since this Area 
includes Burma and Southern India, 
I shall report in that order. 


BURMA 


I often feel that of our missionary 
world, Burma is least advertised and 
understood. This beautiful and _ in- 
tensely interesting land is the largest 
of India’s provinces, more extensive 
than even undivided Bengal. Burma 
has over two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand square miles, larger than either 
France or Germany. Burma lies be- 
tween India and China, and has as 
productive and rich a soil as can be 
found in the Oriental world. Its popu- 
lation is not so dense as India, hence 
the 12,000,000 inhabitants are not so 
poor as millions are in India and China. 
The mass of the people are Burmese, 
a Mongol race akin to Chinese and Si- 
amese. They have none of the caste 
system, child marriage, and enforced 
widowhood of India. As child mar- 
riage is unknown in this country, Bur- 
mese girls do not usually marry until 
they are eighteen or twenty, and young 
people make their own love matches. 
In 1930 Burma will celebrate the jubi- 
lee of the beginning of our work. For 
forty years of this, I have been closely 
related to the work and now, at the 
close, rejoice in the encouraging 
achievements. I wish to pay a trib- 
ute to the very high character and ef- 
ficiency of our missionaries in Burma 
of both the Board and the Society, and 
their earnest efforts to build unitedly, 
not two societies but a great Church 
in Burma. The property, secured free 
of expense to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, so far as this writer knows, is 
second only to Malaysia. in our world 
mission fields, and in the securing of 
such valuable sites and erecting such 
suitable school buildings, Burma has 


in Malaysia. Our work for Indian 
people who are coming rapidly to Bur- 
ma, is coming to make no small per- 
centage of our whole work in Burma, 
but our work among the Chinese in 
Rangoon is much more advanced. Bur- 
ma is a meeting place of the nations 
and a land of many languages. Our 
work for the European community of 
Rangoon has a very fine congregation, 
which gives full support to one of our 
missionaries, and there is also a very 
fine school building entirely built by 
funds raised in Burma. So all phases 
of our work prosper. 


SOUTHERN INDIA 


I have had more intimate acquaint- 
ance with our Southern India field, 
this last quadrennium, than formerly, 
though I have known it fairly well 
through many years, having ten times 
held the conferences: There are three 
distinctive features in our southern 
work which I shall name and which, as 
I retire, give me great hope for the 
future. They are first, the vast terri- 
tory allotted to our Church with the 
consent of other Churches working in 
Southern India, and we are being urged 
to take more. The second feature is 
the healthy plateau on which we have 
the greater part of our work, and 
thirdly, the great spiritual movements 
now progressing. 


Territory 

There has been given, by the consent 
of other Churches in Southern India, an 
enormous territory, which we hold and 
are not developing as we should. We 
had large plans when the falling in- 
come of World Service held up our 
advances, but our Indian people rallied 
wonderfully to the work and while we 
have retreated but little, we have not 
been able to advance according to the 
pressing call, but are strengthening our 
base and preparing for greater advance 
when the Home Church can increase 
our forees. The division of the South 
India Conference made more intensive 


many of the same conditions as exist work possible, and laid the foundations 
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and provided the organization for a vic- 
torious future. 


Climate 

This territory, lying so much further 
south than our Northern India, one 
would naturally expect it to be much 
hotter, but on the whole that is not so. 
We are closer to the sea and in the 
hottest season the hot winds do not 
blow over hundreds of miles of burning 
sands before they reach us. Further, 
much of our territory—not all—is on 
a plateau ranging from 1,800 to around 
3,000 feet above sea level, which assures 
a medium climate for about eight or 
ten months of the year; but the heat 
for two or three months is intense even 
at this elevation. Therefore, this pro- 
duces a vigorous, healthy people and 
an exceedingly hopeful outlook. 


Spiritual Movements 

Some years ago, our Southern India 
people began holding retreats for our 
Indian leaders, at which there was no 
business and no planning of the work, 
but wholly for the spiritual prepara- 
tion of our leaders. At these meetings, 
there have been the most definite out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit and a spir- 
itual empowering for service, more like 
the story of Pentecost—when weak 
disciples were made strong—than I 
have ever known in all my home or In- 
dian experiences. I have just been at 
one of these encampments where three 
hundred of our Indian leaders were 
clothed with a new power from on 
high, and went forth with heavenly 
joy in their hearts expecting great 
things from God and with songs of 
victory on their lips. Can you prophesy 
what the future holds for an infant 
Church led by such a Spirit-filled body 
of leaders? I retire from Southern 
India with a heart full of hope for a 
glorious God glorifying future, and call 
with all expectation to the Home 
Church, “Come over and help us!” 


BURMA CONFERENCE 


Church Membership 

New members have been added, espe- 
cially in the Rangoon-Burmese, Indian 
and English districts during the year, 
yet the life of a church cannot be judged 
simply by an increase of a certain num- 
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ber of members in a given year. A 
preacher once said something concern- 
ing prosperity of a church by asking 
a question: “In what does church pros- 
perity consist?” Then he proceeds to 
give several answers to the very ques- 
tion such as “An earnest membership, 
a learning membership, a membership 
conscientiously using the means of 
grace, a working membership—all at it 
and always at it.” ; 

The Pegu Burmese District, as a 
whole, shows a decrease, probably due 
to rather rapid rise in membership dur- 
ing the past few years. There is also 
a decrease of membership in the Chi- 
nese district. The reason chiefly lies in 
the Cantonese Church and Mergui Cir- 
cuit where people come and go, more 
than the real increase in both Rangoon 
and Pegu Churches. 


Finances 

The total ministerial support collect- 
ed during the year amounted to 14,100 
rupees, an increase of 855 compared 
with the total of the previous year. 
But 629 rupees of this increase were 
given by missionaries and only about 
one-quarter of the increase was given 
by different churches. Our people cer- 
tainly ought to be taught more con- 
cerning stewardship. With regard to 
benevolences we have dropped down in- 
stead of going up. 


Education 

Our schools have slightly increased 
in the enrollments. The total num- 
ber of Sunday school pupils shows an 
increase of 326. 


New Buildings 

The great building achievements of 
the year are the erection of a building 
for the Syriam High School and a 
three-story building for the Chinese 
hostel. Both received government 
grants. The Burma Oil Company gave 
a large sum of money to help the for- 
mer, while the Chinese community and 
Dr. Gibson, of America, helped to com- 
plete the latter. 


Colportage 

We have sold about 520 Bibles and 
New Testaments and 1,600 portions, 
over the totals for last year but the 
number of tracts distributed has great- 
ly decreased. 
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HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 
Reported by Judson T. Perkins 


General Conditions 

This conference is only two years old. 
In December, 1926, five districts of the 
old South India Conference were set 
off to form the new Hyderabad Con- 
ference. Immediately, the Vikarabad 
district was divided in half with a 
Christian community of about 15,000 
in each district. This year, a further 
division of districts was made by di- 
viding the Hyderabad district. The Te- 
lugu section now forms the Hyderabad- 
Telugu district and includes all the Te- 
lugu work, including the Methodist 
boys’ school and the Stanley girls’ 
school. 

The Hindustani and English work 
now form the HPnglish-Hindustani dis- 
trict. Three of our seven districts are 
now superintended by Indians. Every 
preacher-in-charge in the conference is 
an Indian, except the pastor of the two 
English churches. 

The reduction in financial support 
has had a serious effect upon our work. 

This has been a mass movement 
Area. We now have about 60,000 Chris- 
tians in this conference. No effort has 
been made to reach large numbers of 
non-Christians during the last three 
years. Decreased finances means a de- 
crease in the number of workers, and 
therefore, a decreased ability to give 
proper pastoral oversight to new con- 
verts. This has meant decreased effort 
to gain new converts with a correspond- 
ing decrease in new converts. Then, 
too, without proper oversight the col- 
lections from village Christians have 
fallen off. 

Many inquirers are reported from all 
parts of the conference. It is felt 
by many to be almost useless to bap- 
tize new converts in large numbers, 
unless we are prepared to give them 
adequate pastoral oversight. 


New Emphasis 

A new emphasis has been stressed in 
our work among the village Christians. 
Successful jatras (camp meetings) have 
been held in Bidar, Tandur, and Vikar- 
abad districts. The other districts have 


also had special meetings for training 
our village Christians for full mem- 
bership in the church. The value of 
the Communion service, as a spiritual 
force in the village is becoming more 
and more realized. Every effort is be- 
ing made to conserve our present Chris- 
tian community. 


Schools 

There are two high schools in the 
conference, both of which are located 
in Hyderabad. The Stanley girls’ high 
school is run by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and gives instruc- 
tion from kindergarten through high 


school. It is the only high school for 
Telugu-speaking girls in the Nizam’s 
dominions. 


The Methodist boys’ high school also 
gives instruction from Kindergarten 
through high school. While there are 
other boys’ high schools, this is the 
only one in which Methodist boys can 
get an education in a Methodist insti- 
tution. Its greater need is for more 
funds for scholarship for boys of our 
Conference who want an _ education. 
Now, it is no more money—no more 
boys! 

Last summer one of the married stu- 
dents asked for some work to do during 
the vacation. He was sent to a village, 
where there were no Christians, to 
teach a vacation school. He spent six 
weeks in that village at the end of 
which time, forty-two men, women and 
children were baptized. That vacation 
was well spent. 


Medical 

The Board has had two hospitals and 
one eye infirmary on its list last year. 
The hospital at Bidar has continued to 
grow in popularity, usefulness and in- 
fluence during the year. The Vikara- 
bad hospital is also continuing to do a 
good work. Both have about all the 
patients they can care for and need 
larger plants and more money for run- 
ning expenses, this in spite of increas- 
ing income from the voluntary gifts 
of grateful patients. 
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The Eye Infirmary is only in the ex- 
perimental stage, and must be closed 
on account of the return to America 
of the Doctor. 

The tablet industry is again flourish- 
ing, since Dr. Linn has come back to 
give his full time to it. About twenty 
different kinds of medicines in tablet 
form are turned out by the tens of 
thousands of tablets, each month. 


New Church 

This year saw the dedication of the 
new Benjamin Luke Memorial Church 
in Sironcha. Bishop Badley, who was 
in charge while Bishop Warne was in 
America, presided at the service. It 
cost about 10,000 rupees, of which the 
local congregation raised. about 2,500 
rupees. The dedication collection 
amounted to 1.300 rupees, the first gift 
of the day being given by a Brahmin 
government official. This is the first 
Methodist Church in India to be dedi- 
cated to the memory of an Indian. 


Biblical Institute 

This Conference now has no Biblical 
institute. The small, struggling one at 
Sironcha was starved to death by lack 
of sufficient funds to keep it alive. Just 
think, over 60,000 Telugu-speaking 
Christians who need pastoral care, and 
no Bible training school to give the 
future leaders the necessary theological 
training! We want such a school. We 
need such a school. How can we start 
and maintain it on a falling income? 
How shall they hear without a preach- 
er? And how can a preacher preach if 

he has not had the proper training? 


* 
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Hindustani Work : 

Most of this report has dealt with the 
Telugu-speaking part of the work. For 
years we have had a struggling work 
among the thousands of Moslems in 
this fourth city of India, Hyderabad. 
Private gifts for this purpose, outside 
of the regular Board appropriations, 
have made possible the opening of a 
book depot and free reading room for 
Moslems, on one of the principal streets 
of the city. Dr. Zwemer, the great 
worker among Moslems, has said that 
he considered it one of the best pos- 
sible ways to reach the educated Mos- 
lems with the Gospel. 

During the first six months the read- 
ing room was open, over 650 men had 
voluntarily signed the visitors’ book. 
At least fifty people visit it every day. 
Though no baptisms have resulted thus 
far, quite a number have indicated 
their desire to accept Christ and are 
under instruction. 


English Work 

The English churches at Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad are continuing to 
serve the domiciled European and 
Anglo-Indian communities as well as 
English-speaking Indians. Both church 
buildings and the parsonage in Hydera- 
bad were built with money raised by the 
local congregation. Each has a flour- 
ishing Sunday school. Let no one sup- 
pose that the English work is unim- 
portant. It is quite to the contrary. 
It is as much a part of our Lord’s 
vineyard as any other language group. 
To neglect it is to retard the progress 
of the work of the Kingdom as a whole. 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. B. Hill 


Robinson Church ' 

The thirty-fifth session of this con- 
ference was held at the Robinson Meth- 
odist Church, Bombay, December 14-19, 
1927. Dedicated, December 12, 1926, 
this church finds accommodation for 
the Marathi, Kanarese and Telugu con- 
gregations; and in the rooms above 
the auditorium, the episcopal  resi- 
dence and apartments for a mission- 
ary family are provided; with parson- 
age accommodation for two Indian pas- 


tors and hostels for working young 
men. As a conference, we are grateful 
to the Board of Foreign Missions in 
helping us to erect this beautiful edi- 
fice. 


A Promoted Missionary 

The passing from the membership of 
the Bombay Conference to the roll call 
of the Church Triumphant of William 
W. Bruere, just a few days before the 
session was an event which dominated 
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our thoughts and assembly. We re- 
joiced in his coronation; but greatly 
missed his physical presence. 


English-Speaking Work 

Among our annual conferences in In- 
dia, Bombay stands out conspicuously 
for several churches ministering to the 
English-speaking people: European, 
Anglo-Indian, and educated Indians. 
Such congregations are found in Bom- 
bay, Kalyan, Igatpuri, Lonavla, Poona 
and Nagpur. Mention was made, at 
this session, of work of this type re- 
cently begun in a growing suburb of 
Bombay City, known as Andheri. 

There is a great need for this type of 
work; both because of the heart-hunger 
of people among all _ nationalities, 
knowing English, and because, in an 
increasing measure, educated Indians 
are not as easily attracted to or held 
in the Vernacular churches, where the 
ministry more particularly deals with a 
less higher educated people than those 
frequenting a service which is conduct- 
ed in English. 

Dr. Stanley Jones reaches his audi- 
ences of educated Indians by his force- 
ful and facile use of his mother-tongue. 
More and more will it be discovered 
in the years to be that William Taylor 
and Bishop Thoburn were statesman- 
like in their opinion that a _ strong 
English-speaking congregation in the 
important cities of India, standing for 
evangelical truth and possessing the 
missionary spirit, was an absolute fac- 
tor in mission strategy. Years ago, 
there was such a congregation at Nag- 
pur. Later, other counsels prevailed, 
leading to its extinction. More recent- 
ly, the Rev. A. N. Warner started an 
English service with the main object of 
reaching educated Indians. The inter- 
est in these services began to grow, a 
great number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians were attracted; and, now, the 
Rev. J. Borgman writes: ‘With the 
falling income from America and Eu- 
rope for mission work, we must more 
and more look to India to support the 
work here; or, in other words, we 
must more and more emphasize ‘self- 
support.’ We firmly believe that if the 
EKuropean and Anglo-Indian communi- 
ties could be won for Christ, and led 
to support the work, a great part 
of the financial problem would be 
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solved. Then, of course, the moral 
question also enters here, for we all 
know that the example of the Euro- 


peans—these nominal Christians—is, 
sometimes, a real hindrance in our 
work.” 


The Rev. Frederick Wood writes as 
follows of Taylor Memorial, a mission- 
ary English-speaking church in Bom- 
bay: “The pre-Kaster services were a 
repetition of previous years. On Good 
Friday night over 400 people came to 
hear the story of the Cross: the au- 
ditorium was packed, and people were 
standing away out in the porch. A 
number of decision cards were signed. 
There have been some cases of conver- 
sion. Children’s Day last month was a 
success. The program wes excellent; 
Mrs. Bradley was the speaker, and the 
offerings and collections were a thou- 
sand rupees ahead of last year. The 
attendance of English-speaking Indians 
is a pleasing feature of the services. 
Last month a Sikh Sadhu found peace 
here after years of seeking in Europe 
as well as in India. Much has been 
done to beautify the house of God, which 
has added to the spirit of reverence 
se needed in our churches. The local 
preachers and exhorters have rendered 
most acceptable and appreciated serv- 
ice when district business or vacation 
has taken me from the city. Much 
credit is due to Mrs. Kobke, our deacon- 
ess, whose faithful service, as also the 
splendid esprit de corps of the officials 
and membership, has contributed in 
large measure to what prosperity the 
Church is experiencing.” 


The Interaction of Evangelistic and 
Educational Work 
The Rey. Steadman Aldis, superin- 


tendent of the Basim district, narrates 
this incident: “The work on the Pusad 
circuit around Umerkhed is the most 
interesting, and, at the same time, the 
most difficult. In the beginning of 
the year, a young high caste man was 
baptized; and another young Hindu 
ran away to become a Christian in 
Nagpur. He was brought back to his 
village and is now there, but seems 
firm in his determination to become a 
Christian, although at present his rela- 
tives will not allow him to do so. In 
this village we had a flourishing day 
school, but after this had happened 
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the school was broken up and it looked 
for some days as though we were go- 
ing to be run out of the community 
for certainly the caste people were ter- 
ribly stirred up and many of them 
went to all the near villages preaching 
against Christianity and doing all in 
their power to hinder our work. How- 
ever, aS we own property in Umerkhed 
they could not turn us out of our 
houses, and so we stayed on and our 
teacher went every day out to the vil- 
lage to instruct as best he could the 
few children who would come to him. 
In a few weeks, the children began to 
come back. The school is now larger 
than it has ever been; they are asking 
for a second master; moreover, they 
say that they want a Christian school 
and no other. This certainly has come 
in answer to prayer and we hope that, 
even yet, much lasting fruit may come 
from the work done in that village.” 


The Village Outlook 

Continuing, Mr. Aldis says: “The 
longer we live in India the more we 
realize the difficulty of educating village 
people. Where there is no vision and no 
desire, it is very hard to accomplish 
anything. So far, very many of our 
village Christians have no desire for an 
education for themselves or for their 
children. The height of their ambition 
seems to be to have food for the present 
day and they have no care whatever for 
the future. They do not seem to be able 
to see that a little self-denial now will 
make a vast difference in the future of 
their children, and many parents refuse 
to send their children to school, even to 
a boarding school where much is fur- 
nished free, because of the few annas 
they will lose by the children not work- 
ing for them. During the year we have 
been able to reopen two village day 
schools for which we are thankful. 
However, none of our village schools 
are what they should be. This year’s 
experience has confirmed us in the be- 
lief, that the cause of the poor condition 
of these schools is far more the lack of 
interest on the part of the parents than 
in the inefficiency of the teachers.” 


How Boys Learn by Doing 

Upon this point Mr. Aldis describes 
his work as follows: “This year at Pun- 
tamba, more stress has been laid on 
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manual work. Ever since the school 
has been started, the boys have done all 
drawing of water, breaking wood, sweep- 
ing, cleaning of the grain, besides wash- 
ing all their own clothes, and other such 
work. Besides all this, this year they 
have farmed about six acres of land. 
This was mostly put out to jawari, and, 
as there were good rains, a very good 
crop was realized. This year also we 
have started poultry farming on a small 
scale. At the time of writing, there are 
about 200 chickens, twenty-eight ducks 
and three geese. The boys do much of 
the work of tending these, but it takes 
very close supervision, which Mrs. Aldis 
has been giving. We hope that in this 
way we may be able to teach the boys to 
be willing and able to do manual work 
after they have left school.” 

At the Basim boys’ primary school, 
the numbers are not as large as they 
might be, because of lack of funds to 
take care of the boys. The last exami- 
nation showed good results. In the last 
two years more stress has been laid on 
manual work. Brother Collier has taken 
great interest in the garden work. Each 
boy was given a small plot of land, 
larger plots being given to the older 
boys. Each boy has been held entirely 
responsible for his plot and has received 
a certain percentage of the profits. 
There has been a very good rainy season 
this year and so these gardens have pro- 
duced a large quantity of vegetables, 
much more than the school could use 
for part of the time, and the excess was 
sold in the bazaar. 


Poona, a Strategic Center for High 

School Work 

The veteran missionary of our work 
in India, the Rev. W. H. Stephens, has 
this to record regarding Poona, as a 
strategic center for high school work in 
the Bombay Conference: “In the pres- 
ent stage of development in the growth 
of Bombay Conference, we need some 
center where we can efficiently meet the 
needs of those of our young people 
who we feel are worthy of being 
pushed on into the best education that 
any of our schools can give them. I 
hold no personal brief for any phase of 
our work in Poona. It will not be long 
before our conference machinery finds 
no place at the bench or lathe, where I 
liave been privileged to stand for so 


many years, trying to do my little bit in 
building up the Kingdom of God in this 
part of India. That will be sad business 
for me, but after all, a small matter. 
When the conference machine ceases to 
function as to where I shall be ap- 
pointed, there will still be room for me 
at the bench with the rest of you in 
planning and working for the upbuild- 
ing of the Kingdom of God in this dis- 
tracted and divided India. It is not 
easy, with these thoughts filling my 
mind and heart, to stick to my text in 
this part of my report, the Poona high 
school. We ought to have a center some- 
where for this particular part of our 
Conference educational work. Such a 
center is already, to some extent, now 
established at Poona.” 


The Spirit of a School 

“As to the spirit of the school, of 
course it is a long way from ideal, and 
yet it could be much worse. Many of 
the boys and girls take an active part in 
the week-day prayer meeting and the 
Epworth League, by leading in prayer 
and testifying, and in other ways. One 
beautiful incident happened last Christ- 
mas. A Christmas morning service was 
held and the one holding the service 
told the story of The Other Wise Man, 
laying stress on the necessity of giving 
of our all and ourselves to Christ. Most 
of the school boys had gone home for 
the vacation, and so there were only the 
fifteen orphan boys present. At the 
close of the service, a free-will offering 
was taken in which those who had any- 
thing to give came up to the front and 
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laid it on the table. While this was 
going on, we noticed a slight commo- 
tion going on among the orphan boys, 
and then one of them went out, but soon 
returned and came up and laid Rs. 1-11-0 
on the table. We wondered where these 
boys had obained so much money and 
so, after the meeting, we inquired and 
were told that the boys had been out 
singing carols at the houses of the 
Christians that morning and had been 
given that much money. They had de- 
cided to give it to God. It was all that 
they had.” 


An Echo From New Zealand 

The Rev. R. N. Duthie, pastor of our 
English-speaking church at Kalyan, has 
returned from a short furlough in New 
Zealand. He tells this very interesting 
story about a youthful companion of the 
late Bishop J. E. Robinson. Her hus- 
band and the Bishop, as young men, 
were friends in Ireland, and later went 
across to America together, where they 
were employed as salesmen in a store in 
New York City. Later on, the one went 
on to New Zealand, where he amassed a 
fortune as a merchant, while the other 
came to India as a missionary under 
William Taylor. Both of them wrought 
valiantly for the Kingdom of God in 
their day and generation, the one as a 
merchant prince and the other as a 
prince among men. Thus has God a 
use for the consecrated layman as well 
as for the consecrated minister. It was 
interesting to hear this incident during 
the first conference session held in the 
Robinson Memorial. 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 
Reported by John Lampard 


General 


The Gujarat Conference consists of 
two widely differing areas. One is 
thickly populated, the land largely 
under cultivation, the people compara- 
tively prosperous, and education year 
by year developing. The other area con- 
sists of wild country, covered for the 
most part by light forest, and inhabited 
by simple, aboriginal people; these folks 
are intensely ignorant and superstitious, 
wholly illiterate and with no desire 


whatever for knowledge; they are miser- 
ably poor, scratching the barest subsist- 
ence from the soil. In both areas, the 
work of spreading the Kingdom of 
Christ offers fascinating opportunity for 
extension and development. In the one, 
among a population of nearly forty thou- 
sand Christians, the door for religious 
and secular education is wide open, but 
there are thousands of Christian boys 
and girls for whom no school exists. 
Where we have good schools, the intel- 
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lectual and spiritual condition of our 
people is immensely higher than in 
those places without educational oppor- 
tunity. In the other case, thousands of 
the jungle people are ready to enter the 
Christian Church. But for lack of funds 
and suitable workers we are unable to 
respond to these urgent needs; indeed, 
from time to time, we are being obliged 
to reduce our already inadequate staff of 
preachers and teachers. As our village 
schools rise in grade they demand 
trained teachers; our Godhra women’s 
normal training college graduates a 
number of teachers each year, but these 
can be employed only in village work 
when married. No adequate arrange- 
ments exist for training Christian men 
as teachers; a men’s normal college is 
an urgent necessity; but such an insti- 
tution is costly and we have no money 
for the purpose. 


The Flood 


An outstanding event in the history 
of Gujarat for the last one hundred 
years is the flood, which resulted from 
abnormally heavy rains at the end of 
July. During four days and nights of 
incessant downpour—from forty inches 
in some places to sixty-six inches in 
others—the rain fell. Rivers overflowed, 
tanks burst, houses collapsed, cattle and 
wild animals were drowned, and tens of 
thousands of people were left homeless 
and destitute. It is estimated that 
nearly one hundred thousand houses 
were partially or wholly destroyed. The 
loss of human life was extraordinarily 
small and this has called forth great 
thankfulness to God, from our Christian 
people especially; many of these, by 
money gifts to the church, and in other 
ways, have testified to spiritual blessing 
received through this otherwise calami- 
tous event. Encouraging features of the 
flood relief operations were the large 
amount of voluntary and unpaid help 
afforded, and the way in which during 
the period of greatest suffering many 
high caste people put aside their 
scruples and came to the help of the 
“untouchable” classes. Our church work 
suffered in many ways, schools closed, 
services and evangelistic work dislo- 
cated, and the annual harvest thanksgiv- 
ing offering greatly reduced. Mission 
property has also suffered considerably. 
But many of our workers kept their 
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schools and other work going in really 
heroic fashion. 


The Church 

There are 39,693 Christians in the 
Conference, of whom 1,789 were bap- 
tized in 1927. There are 710 Sunday 
schools, with 12,124 scholars, nearly all 
of whom passed, many with honors, in 
the annual Sunday-school examination. 
People of all ages (including grand- 
mothers) take part in this examination, 
as do many Hindu children. The Sun- 
day school is the foundation of the 
Church, and we try hard to see that it 
is “well and truly laid.” The “Separa- 
tion” movement mentioned in last year’s 
report continues and makes progress. 
These dear people present a fine type of 
Christianity to the other Christians and 
to the heathen. Their prayer life, their 
fasting habit, and their generous con- 
tributions to the work of the Church are 
an example and source of joy and stimu- 
lus to us all. May God prosper this 
movement until our entire Church in 
Gujarat shakes off all bonds and be- 
comes really free in Christ Jesus. Our 
central churches in Baroda, Godhra and 
Nadiad, with their large congregations 
of more or less educated Christian 
people and organized life and activities, 
are making steady progress. They are 
in charge of fine young Gujarati preach- 
ers, capable and enthusiastic, who 
are assisted by excellent bands of lay 
stewards and leaders, mostly the pro- 
ducts of our Church educational system. 
These churches exercise a large and 
healthy influence over the whole confer- 
ence. The total contribution of the 
Christian community for all purposes 
was $10,000. 


Evangelism 

We try to keep evangelism ever be- 
fore our people as their first duty and 
highest privilege. Gujarat takes a fore- 
most place in the annual all-India 
month of aggressive evangelism. The 
work is well organized and makes a 
deep impression upon Christians and 
non-Christians alike. All the workers 
of a circuit form a band and visit two 
or three villages each day. The night 
meeting is generally in a village where 
we have a good sized Christian com- 
munity. This association with one an- 
other for a whole month in direct evan- 
gelism has a fine effect upon the work- 
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ers themselves. Special evangelistic ef- 
fort is also made during the long hot 
nights of May and June, when large and 
attentive audiences can be gathered and 
the Gospel preached by word, song and 
pictures. An important feature of the 
evangelistic work is the village singing 
bands. These are composed mostly of 
bright young men who have been in our 
day and Sunday schools and enjoy 
Christian service. They form a small 
club among themselves, meeting once a 
week for several hours, sometimes all 
night. The meetings consist of song, 
prayer and Bible reading, with song pre- 
dominating. Refreshments are served 
and a collection taken to defray the cost 
of buying and repairing the simple mu- 
sical instruments used. These bands 
often accompany the preacher on his 
visits to other villages of his circuit. In 
connection with this year’s month of 
special evangelism in Gujarat, the fol- 
lowing figures will be of interest: 5,394 
meetings were held, attended by 219,151 
persons; 453 people were baptized; 8,503 
Gospels were sold; 107,305 Gospel leaf- 
lets were distributed; 758 laymen as- 
sisted and $320 were given in free-will 
offerings, 


District Conferences 

The district conference is a very im- 
portant part of our Indian organization. 
There, the entire staff of workers, men 
and women, with their children, come to 
the district headquarters for about a 
week. At these central stations are situ- 
ated our big boys’ and girls’ boarding 
schools, the children in which meet 
their parents at conference time. The 
usual routine work of committees, re- 
ports, appointments, is transacted, and 
special attention is given to the morn- 
ing and evening devotional hour. 
Speakers of special spiritual power are 
invited, and, this year, great blessing 
came to many of the workers, removing 
old hindrances to spiritual life, filling 
hearts with joy and making the business 
affairs of the Conference to move with 
ease. At these conferences, singing 
band contests are held and _ prizes 
awarded. At one conference sixteen 
bands were present, and 1,000 persons 
sat down to the conference dinner. 


Indigenous Schools 
In the advanced part of the confer- 
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ence, these schools flourish; they are 
well organized under one Church in- 
spector and also have government recog- 
nition and grants-in-aid. One school 
has, this year, been raised to primary 
grade and we expect that others will do 
the same next year. In the backward 
parts of the conference, we have a great 
struggle to develop (in some cases even 
to maintain) these schools. The par- 
ents have no interest and take away 
their children whenever there is possi- 
bility of their earning a few pence in 
the fields. Moreover, during recent 
years the Hindu Arya Samajists (home 
rulers) and the followers of the Moham- 
medan Aga Khan have been making 
vigorous effort to capture our schools. 
They do not hesitate to use bribes and 
other unfair weapons, and have suc- 
ceeded in seducing a few families here 
and there. There are in the conference 
172 village day schools, with 5,915 
pupils. The village day schools have 
been greatly helped during the year by 
a series of institutes conducted by the 
staff of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society Training College at Godhra. 
Village teachers have had a new vision 
of the possibility of far greater success 
in their work by the use of new meth- 
ods, and have received inspiration and 
uplift. In two cases Hindu Municipal 
Schools have closed and sent their teach- 
ers to these Institutes. 


Central Primary Schools 


These five institutions have a large 
place in the welfare of the Methodist 
Church in Gujarat. Here are educated 
the sons and daughters of our preach- 
ers, the leaders of the future. While 
the girls’ schools and normal training 
college of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society are well equipped and the 
work splendidly maintained, we have 
had the pain of seeing, for financial 
reasons, numbers of boys sent home to 
their parents to receive an inferior edu- 
cation in village schools and to be ex- 
posed to many evil influences of village 
life, from which they are largely pro- 
tected in our central boarding schools. 
This is a matter causing increasing con- 
cern to parents among our workers, and 
the problem cries aloud for solution. In 
order to keep their boys in school, some 
parents are now paying full boarding 
cost, which taxes their income so 
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severely that the family has to suffer 
much hardship. The Baroda boys’ pri- 
mary school was closed a year ago and 
32 boys have been sent to their homes 
from the Nadiad School this year. The 
only boys’ school which has not reduced 
the number of pupils is the one for little 
boys at Godhra. This has not only 
maintained its numbers but is now 
building a new and greatly needed 
dormitory. In the Nadiad school, there 
are now 96 boarders and in the Godhra 
72. These two schools are also attended 
by day pupils; the one at Godhra has 
the sons of several of the leading people 
of the city among its students. The 
work done during the year was excel- 
lent, the annual government examina- 
tion showed good results\and increased 
egvants-in-aid are fully expected. 


Baroda Boys’ High and Middle School 


At the beginning of the year Rev. 
E. S. Johnson was appointed principal 
of these schools. He was getting hold 
of the work in a splendid way when he 
was transferred to Calcutta for our 
church in that great center. The work, 
however, has been steadily carried on 
and progress has been made in cleaning 
up the compound and repairing the 
buildings which were greatly damaged 
by the floods. A new drainage system 
has been built and, as a result of this 
enterprise, the health of the boys has 
greatly improved. Few boys now have 
fever, as very few mosquitoes are to 
be found in the compound. We have 
received from the 1st of July the Baroda 
state grant of 150 rupees per month, and 
this will help to pay the rent of the 
school building in the city. It would be 
splendid if the mission could purchase 
a plot of land and build a suitable build- 
ing in the city, for school purposes. 
There have been 171 boys in the hostel, 
which compares favorably with 1925, 
when they had 182. The headmaster of 
the high school reports that a class of 
23 boys who went for the matriculation 
examination this year, 16 passed. This 
is the highest average percentage of 
passing in the Presidency, and deserves 
commendation. During the year 47 
boys were received into full membership 
in the church, five have expressed a de- 
sire to preach the Gospel, and the moral 
tone of the whole school is a cause for 
thanksgiving to God. . 
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Nadiad Industrial School and 
Engineering Institute 

Half way through the year A. P. 
Young returned to America after five 
years of work and we welcomed back 
from furlough C. H. Conley and his 
family. Brother Conley took charge of 
the schools and Mrs. Conley once more 
took up the care of the boarding depart- 
ment. Since the year 1924, the school 
has suffered a decrease in income from 
America of 76 per cent. Thirty-two 
boys have been sent to their homes dur- 
ing this year; but for the earnings of 
the industrial department, further re- 
ductions in number of boys would have 
taken place. The government inspector 
recently visited the school and made a 
satisfactory report. A considerable num- 
ber of children of Nadiad Christians at- 
tend the school, which has an enroll- 
ment of 134. In the examination, 85 
per cent passed, and in the machine 
shop all 12 examined passed. The motor 
car department trains lads in driving 
and in mechanical work; it is one of 
the large sources of income, but makes 
too large a demand upon the time of 
the missionary in charge. The spiritual 
life of the boys is not neglected; from 
this school many young men have gone 
into the theological school and are now 
among the best of our village preachers, 
while others have added to the ranks of 
cur Christian laymen. The boys also 
help in evangelistic work at the hospital 
and elsewhere, and Brother Conley 
plans to increase this form of effort. 


Florence B. Nicholson 


School of Theology 


God has given us a good year in this 
school. The physical health of the stu- 
dents has been quite good, and there has 
been a remarkable spirit of development 
in many of them. In the theological 
school proper, there have been 41 stu- 
dents, of whom 25 are men and 16 
women. Nine men and one woman com- 
pleted the four-year theological school 
course and were graduated at the time 
of the district conference. With the in- 
creased attention to teacher training, 
under specially qualified teachers, which 
is now given, these graduates are better 
equipped for that side of their work 
than their predecessors and we shall 
watch the result with much interest. 
The evangelistic work done by the stu- 
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dents has been fully maintained. Weekly 
preaching in the Friday bazaar and the 
Sunday schools of the city and neigh- 
boring villages has been regularly car- 
ried on with good results. This work 
has been a great help to the students 
iu their preaching and teaching, and a 
blessing to the pupils and hearers. As 
usual, the students worked during the 
month of May for the furtherance of the 
evangelistic work. A summer training 
school was conducted by teachers from 
the school at Narukot, where the Bhil 
workers availed themselves of this 
splendid opportunity of studying the 
Scriptures and they all received much 
blessing and spiritual uplift. The Flor- 
ence B. Nicholson School of Theology 
is our largest Methodist Theological 
School in India, when we consider the 
number of students studying for the 
ministry. 


Medical Work 

The Thoburn Memorial Hospital at 
Nadiad continues its beneficent work 
and is as successful as ever. During 
the year there have been 792 in-patients 
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and there have been 13,900 out-patients. 
This is an increase of 818 over last year. 
The number of major operations have 
been 498 and 1,199 minor operations. 
This shows a decrease of 327 operations 
as compared with last year. In conse- 
quence of the flood, the number of 
patients coming to the hospital for 
operations was very small indeed, which 
doubtless accounts for the decrease. Dr. 
Corpron has been splendidly assisted by 
Miss Cracknell and Miss Boggs, and the 
Indian staff of men and women, nurses 
and helpers. The cinematograph at- 
tracts a number of people every Wednes- 
day evening, and the Sunday evening 
lantern services are a useful part of our 
general evangelistic work. Two Bible 
women are employed at the hospital, 
and daily services are held for the 
patients. 

God has given the Gujarat Conference 
a good year, for which we bless and 
praise His holy name. We look forward 
into the new year with the assurance 
that He is with us and that He has far 
greater things in store for us if we are 
faithful and believing. 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 
Compiled by Paul W. Paustian 


General 

In November, 1927, the Indus River 
Conference went on trek for its annual 
session to Karachi. This was the first 
time this conference had met in this 
great and thriving center of trade and 
hopeful opportunity. For most of the 
Indian members of the conference, the 
visit to Karachi provided an opportu- 
nity to view, for the first time in their 
lives, the ocean. One good brother, 
when he saw the mighty deep with the 
tide coming in wave upon wave, re- 
marked to some of his friends standing 
by, “No wonder the waves keep com- 
ing in. You see, the water runs down 
hill.” 

Having viewed the lay of the land and 
studied the work which our Church is 
attempting to do in Karachi, we were 
again in a position to realize the im- 
mense difference in the problems, and 
the amazing variety of opportunities 
which our far-flung conference bound- 
aries force upon us year by year. And, 


with each succeeding Conference ses- 
sion, it becomes abundantly clear that 
the field is too large for efficient super- 
vision as one unit; that with our limited 
resources in men and money the work 
necessarily must suffer because of its 
very geographical separateness; that the 
variety of language and cultural area 
represented will necessitate, in view of 
the larger interests of the Kingdom, a 
division of this area into several confer- 
ences or missions, or a reallocation of 
certain of the scattered districts to con- 
ferences lying on our borders. 

This year has again been rich in fore- 
ing upon our attention a wealth of diffi- 
cult situations. In one portion of our 
field, the work was carried on all year 
under a cloud of doubt as to whether 
that portion of the work would not have 
to be closed entirely, due to lack of 
funds and clarity of policy. In other 
portions of the area, the problems of 
combating certain reform and proselyt- 
ing activities of other religious groups 
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caused much distress. In one district 
there was severe want due to lack of 
rains. New irrigation projects, nearing 
completion and thrown open for service, 
bring to several districts the promise of 
increased opportunities with wider open 
doors than ever before, but with 
finances and staff resources being de- 
pleted with insistent irregularity. The 
development of our work under the able 
guidance of Indian superintendents, in 
three of our eight districts, presents the 
most hopeful aspect of the year’s devel- 
opments. Next year, there will be re- 
ports from seven districts, due to the 
consolidation of Sind and Baluchistan 
into one district for the future. 


Ajmer District 


The district superintendent 
“The year 1927 has produced nothing 
startling in the work of this district. 
We are faced today with keen competi- 
tion. Other workers of different faiths, 
especially in the Shuddi movement, are 
striving to increase their community 
strength, largely for political reasons, 
and these men are very busy in our 
field.” 

Referring to the indicated shrinkage 
in the Christian community as indi- 
cated by the statistics, the Rev. George 
Eldridge writes: ‘In 1914 we had a staff 
of 220 workers and about 9,000 Chris- 
tians, while now we have only 40 work- 
ers and about 2,500 Christians. Possibly 
the reasons for this shrinkage are: 
transfer of territory and Christian com- 
munity to other missions; losses 
through lack of supervision of a greatly 
reduced staff; removal of many families 
to more fertile areas; and the awful 
scourge of influenza which almost de- 
populated many villages.” 


reports: 


Baluchistan District 


The Rev. A. L. Grey writes of this 
district: “A mistake would be made 
were we to try to include all of the suc- 
cess of the year in our statistics. Some 
of the most important things in life 
cannot be tabulated. So, at best, our 
statistics tell only part of the story of 
the year’s effort. The work at Chaman 
has had one of the best years in its his- 
tory. The pastor is in touch with all 
classes. Literature is regularly placed 
in the local Indian Club and other books 
and papers are loaned to non-members. 
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The Christians of Chaman are taking a 
more active interest in the work of the 
Church. The dispensary was closed 
early in the year and we have not been 
able to secure a suitable sub-assistant 
surgeon to care for the work since. At 
Mach, the work has been fairly well 
carried on. A few here are ready for 
baptism. These are from India, em- 
ployed in the railway. 

The work at Quetta in both the Eng- 
lish and Hindustani churches has had a 
good year. We still hope the way will 
open for us to secure a plot of ground 
for a church for our Indian Christians 
of Quetta. This is an urgent need. Ef- 
forts are being made to provide more 
interest and comfort for the soldiers 
who regularly attend our English 
Church, by building a small Institute. 
For this project, about 1,500 rupees and 
a donation of bricks are in hand. At 
Sibi, our work was never better cared 
for than at present. 

“The largest part of our work in 
Sheikh Mandah is that of the dispen- 
sary and school. From April 1st to 
October 31st there were 7,566 visits to 
the dispensary—a few came from Af- 
ghanistan. The results of our effort in 
the dispensary are new contacts formed, 
new friendships made and old ones 
strengthened, and invitations to come to 
villages hitherto closed to our ministry. 
The school has had its usual success.” 


Bhatinda District 
The district superintendent writes of 


‘a recent trip through Bahawalpur state: 


“We traveled on a fast express train for 
eight consecutive hours within the 
boundaries of this State, which covers 
more than 15,000 square miles. For 
hours there was visible the great canal, 
still under construction, which is to 
transform this wide desert expanse into 
fruitful fields. The colonists in these 
new settlement areas, away from their 
home and old friends, will eagerly wel- 
come friendship shown by pastors. 
Thus a great door of opportunity is 
opened for us. We have a nucleus of 
uearly 300 Christians. It thrills us to 
know that some day the Cross of Christ 
will be lifted over that great state. 
“The work has been carried on 
quietly and unostentatiously by Indian 
pastors, and evidences are not wanting 
to indicate that the influences have per- 
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meated far beyond our ken. The vil- 
lage leaders have rallied more earnestly 
to the work than ever before. In several 
villages, where formerly there were paid 
workers, the work is now carried on by 
these volunteer workers. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is entirely respon- 
sible for evangelical Christianity in this 
area. 

“More and more the problem of vil- 
lage education becomes one of relating 
education to village economic life,” con- 
tinues Dr. Keislar. ‘Only as we in some 
measure solve this problem can we 
carry uplift through education to the 
homes and the community. It must be 
made a system that will attract the 
interest of both parents and children. 
We have in this district eleven schools, 
with 175 pupils out of a probable 2,000 
who should be in school. Now, we are, 
if life and opportunity continue, going 
to work on a scheme for making learn- 
ing a commercially profitable com- 
modity. Plans are being laid for open- 
ing a school of industry and general 
learning. - 

“A feature of the district conference 
was the presentation of a drama on the 
Life of Christ. This drama was en- 
acted before a large audience of Chris- 
tians and non-Christians who carried 
away with them a living picture of the 
life of Jesus. Many institutes have been 
held with many hours of class-room 
work and the rehearsals of Bible stories, 
but this year they not only told the 
story but they had lived the part, had 
felt the throbbing heart-beat of the one 
healed, restored to sight or made to 
walk. The life of Jesus has become real 
to them. There was probably not a 
resident of that whole village who had 
not felt the impact of the Gospel mes- 
sage.” 


Batala District 


Three districts in this conference are 
in charge of Indian district superin- 
tendents. I. U. Daniel reports continued 
progress in the Batala district, in spite 
ot the “cuts” and the constantly shrink- 
ing appropriations from America. There 
were 558 baptisms in this district dur- 
ing the year. The eight primary schools 
continued to make the hoped for 
progress. “One special feature of the 
work among our Christians,’ writes the 
district superintendent, “is the develop- 
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ment of cooperative societies. Our 
churches have been strengthened and 
the economic condition of our people 
raised because of the steady growth of 
the cooperative movement. There are 
now 21 cooperative societies, with a 
total of 390 Christian members. These 
societies may, some day, set aside a 
large sum from their profits to be used 
in spreading the Gospel and completing 
the work of self-support for the Indian 
Church.” 


Hissar District 

This district, in charge of the Rev. 
I. D. Revis, is facing the beginnings of 
a mass movement among the Dhanak 
tribe. This tribe, writes the superin- 
tendent, “is found in every circuit but 
especially around Hansi. Many have 
been won to Christ. Several of their 
number have become Christian preach- 
ers. These people are _ industrious, 
spend their time in weaving, cultivat- 
ing the soil and tending goats. They 
are a clean and self-respecting people. 
Lack of workers prevents us from bap- 
tizing as rapidly as we might. We pray 
that our forces may be strengthened 
that we may minister to these needy 
people.” 


Bikaner District 

The Bikaner district comprises the 
whole of the Indian state of the same 
name. The biggest event of the year, 
for the people of this State, was the 
opening of the Gang Canal on October 
2&th by the Viceroy, in the presence of 
the Maharajah and many notables. By 
means of this canal, 620,000 acres are 
to be irrigated. But this is less than 
1,000 out of 23,315 square miles of the 
state. Further projects are under con- 
sideration, however, which will bring 
new life to this arid region. Coloniza- 
tion will bring in many new settlers, 
scme Christians surely, and the oppor- 
tunities for developing a self-supporting, 
self-propagating Church grow brighter 
as the economic condition of the people 
develops more hopefully.” 


Lahore District 

Speaking of the revival of interest 
in the depressed classes, by the Arya 
Samaj’s pushing the Shuddi Movement 
with increased vigor, the Rey. C. B. 
Stuntz writes: “In our own district, 
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though I know of a large number of 
meetings held, I have not learned of a 
single Christian family which has ac- 
cepted the Arya teachings and gone 
back to Hinduism. In fact, so vigorous 
has been the Christian consciousness of 
our village Christians, that learning of 
the Shuddi drive in their territory, they 
themselves organized a_ district-wide 
leaders meeting, and about 300 met in 
the compound of our Raewind school, 
where for two days they stayed, discuss- 
ing the problems before them in meet- 
ing this challenge. 

“Our chief difficulty, however, has not 
been the opposition from without. 
Rather, it has been the pastoral care 
and building up of the church. With a 
Christian community numbering 23,000, 
scattered in some 500 villages, how to 
take care of them with 24 workers has 
been the problem we have tried to solve. 
The very terms of our problem: an aver- 
age of 20 villages per worker, an aver- 
age of 1,000 Christians each, eliminate 
almost entirely any approach to the non- 
Christian community surrounding us. 
Hence, it is not strange that we can re- 
port no great advance in membership or 
increases in baptisms. 

“Self-support still shows up strongly, 
in spite of the scarcity of workers to 
keep the people up to the mark in their 
attitude toward stewardship. Our col- 
lections for pastoral support show a 
slight increase this year over last, while 
moneys collected for local church ex- 
penses increased decidedly. Our total 
income for the year, including benevo- 
lences, is about 6,000 rupees. 

“Village education received a decided 
impetus through the completion of the 
first ‘pakka’ village school building put 
up by our church in this area. The Rae- 
wind Christian institute experienced the 
best year on record as to numbers in the 
school, scholastic standards and health 
of staff and scholars. This is largely 
due to the supervision which the Rev. 
E. M. Rugg has been giving to the 
school since his appointment to Rae- 
wind. Forman Christian College, in 
which our Church, through the Indus 
River Conference, has begun to cooper- 
ate, reports a banner year. The enroll- 
ment in 1927 was 1,067 full-fledged col- 
lege students. The numbers are such 
as to embarrass the available equipment 
and staff. Our Board of Education has 
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recorded its conviction that a fuller 
measure of cooperation is one of the 
glowing opportunities for service in this 
era and area of opportunities and de- 
pleted staffs. 

“In conclusion, what shall we say re- 
garding our opportunities? A _ great 
Christian community demanding every 
ounce of our energy in bringing to it a 
spiritual and uplifting message, and all 
about us a non-Christian community 
testing our Gospel by our lives, and com- 
ing to us for instruction, for answer to 
questions of heart and soul. The field is 
indeed ripe to the harvest. Unite with 
us in prayer to the Father to send us 
reapers.” 


Sind District 


The Rev. G. B. Thompson proved a 
splendid host to this year’s Conference 
as well as an insistent booster for the 
future of our work in this section of the 
Conference area. The offer of five acres 
of land by the municipality, provided 
our Church erect a suitable school plant 
within a period of three years, came in 
for much consideration and discussion. 
We are still praying that the way may 
be opened for us to accept this oppor- 
tunity to build for the future Indian 
Church a splendid educational plant in 
the city of Karachi. The rapidly devel- 
oping Sukkar Barrage Scheme for the 
irrigation of a vast area of what is now 
desert waste land, beckons appealingly 
te us to plan wisely and courageously 
for the future. Here, as in other parts 
of our conference area, a field of almost 
unlimited opportunity for service will 
be thrown open the moment the irriga- 
tion project is completed and coloniza- 
tion on the present wastes begins. The 
English Church in Karachi, as well as 
our Hindustani congregation, again reg- 
istered substantial increases in member- 
ship and self-support. The English 
Church property was greatly improved 
during the year. As noted earlier in 
this survey of the year’s work, this dis- 
trict will form a part of the newly con- 
stituted Baluchistan-Sind district in the 
future. 


Summary 

Thus endeth the chronicling of the 
efforts of the area now being served by 
the Indus River Conference. It will 
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probably be referred to in the future as 
the “conferences within the area once 
served by the Indus River Conference.” 
There is thus apparent a wide-open door 
of opportunity in each of the districts 
represented. There is an appallingly 
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small force of workers in the face of the 
needs and the possibilities. The future 
suggests even greater needs accom- 
panied by increased opportunities. In 
His name we face tomorrow. ‘The best 
of all is, God is with us.” 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 
Compiled by Boyd W. Tucker 


The Bengali 


Official and unofficial visitors who 
have visited the Orient during the past 
few years have recorded the impression 
that the Bengal Conference is dealing 
with the many complex problems facing 
the Church in the new East in the most 
vital way that they had found in all 
their travels and study. It would not 
be possible for the missionaries to have 
come into intimate contacts with such 
virile, enterprising people as the Ben- 
gali, and not have been quickened and 
inspired to purposeful activity. For 
from Bengal come the accepted leaders 
of India in literature, in art, in music, 
in science, in politics, and in philosophy. 
In a recent contest conducted by one of 
India’s leading newspapers published in 
Bombay, more than a thousand miles 
away from Bengal and with no Bengali 
constituency, in the selection of the ten 
leading men of India alive today, seven 
Bengali were chosen. It is a common 
saying in India, “What Bengal thinks 
to-day, the rest of India will be thinking 
to-morrow.” 

When Duff moved Bengal by his 
preaching and teaching in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, Bengali con- 
verts moved out into North India and 
became the pioneers of the great mass 
movements which took place there, and 
the whole of the Hindu social reform 
movement found its inspiration through 
Ram Mohan Roy, from the same source. 
It may readily be seen that Bengal, with 
her 50,000,000 inhabitants, is destined to 
play a more important part in the his- 
tory of Missions than one would judge 
from a cursory survey of the statistics 
of baptisms and church membership. 

The unprecedented sale of 90,000 
Scripture portions during this past year 
by our Bengali colporteurs is an evi- 
dence of how remarkably the interest of 
India continues to center about the per- 


son of Jesus. And this in a year of 
marked Hindu aggression, and at a time 
when the white race, which professes to 
represent Jesus, has become more dis- 
trusted and disliked. Large numbers of 
Hindus carry with them, wherever they 
go, the New Testament and the Imita- 
tion of Christ for their devotional read- 
ing, and are trying to pattern their lives 
after His life, in a way that upsets many 
of our conventional orthodox denials of 
the practicability of His way of life. 
One’ finds it exceedingly difficult to 
represent the progress Jesus has made 
in winning the hearts of Bengal by mere 
figures. 

No longer can the nationalist com- 
plain that the Indian Christian has be- 
come denationalized, for the latter is 
learning to identify himself fully with 
every lofty aspiration of his motherland 
for freedom, and equality of opportunity 
with every other civilized nation. With 
the Indian National Congress declaring 
India’s national independence, Method- 
ism cannot expect her Indian children 
to be content with the present paternal- 
ism of the American Church. Our In- 
dian Church is coming of age, and the 
Bengal Conference finds her Indian min- 
istry eager to assume an _ increasing 
share in the responsibility of organiza- 
tion and administration in the Church. 
Financial assistance is needed as never 
before, but it must, hereafter, be given 
in such a way as to preserve the dignity 
and self-respect of the Indian Church. 


Calcutta Bengali District 


This district has been fortunate in 
again having a man for full-time evan- 
gelistic work, after many years of su- 
perintendence by men whose major in- 
terests have been in other work to 
which they were appointed. One of the 
most harmful effects of the “cut” in ap- 
propriations has come through the sad- - 
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dling the work of three or four men 
vpon one man, so that he has been un- 
able to have anything but an official re- 
lationship to any one of them. The 
future of Christianity in India does not 
depend so much upon the maintenance 
of all the features of our organization, 
as it does upon warm personal relation- 
ships. Sufficient funds must come from 
America to release men from the over- 
whelming burden of routine duties, in 
order that they may carry the presence 
of the living Christ out into the bazaars 
and villages of India. The greatest 
need in the district is continuous evan- 
gelism. This year a series of evangel- 
istic meetings has been held in prac- 
tically every circuit, with keen interest 
on the part of the people, especially in 
the village circuits. 

Collins Institute has had to go on an 
entirely self-supporting basis this past 
year. To furnish free tuition to seventy 
Christian boys and still balance a bud- 
get of about $450 per month, without 
receiving any appropriation from the 
Board, taxes all the resourcefulness of 
the management. While the end of the 
year finds this school without any in- 
debtedness on current accounts, such a 
policy of absolute self-support can only 
be carried through by the sacrifice of 
the highest general efficiency. The num- 
ber of Christian boys in the boarding 
department is constantly decreasing, be- 
cause of the inability of parents to meet 
the cost of boarding fees. Unless some 
special gifts are arranged for, in a very 
few years we shall have no more Chris- 
tian boys receiving high-school educa- 
tion. 

Central Bengali Church rejoices in 
the gift of $10,000, which reduces the 
indebtedness on this fine property by 
half. If another gift of like amount can 
be secured, this church, which serves 
not only a large community in Calcutta, 
but also as the church home for our 
schools for boys,and for girls in Cal- 
cutta, will be able to move forward 
without any further assistance from 
America. It already holds a unique 
position among the many churches of 
Calcutta, in being able to raise its en- 
tire budget from its own constituency. 

Hatibagan has also liquidated a debt 
of 20,000 rupees, which is of long stand- 
ing, and is moving forward in a splen- 
did way. Plans are under way for the 
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construction of a small steel frame 
church at Ballygunge, to replace the 
thatched mud building, which is now in 
bad state of repair. 

Tamluk was reduced, at the last ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference from the 
status of a district to that of a circuit, 
and added to the Calcutta Bengali Dis- 
trict. ‘The woman’s work has been 
closed and the girls’ school broken up. 
The girls have been sent to the other 
boarding schools of the conference. Ef- 
forts are being made to sell the major 
portion of the property. Many hearts 
are troubled over this withdrawal from 
one of our most promising fields in Ben- 
gal, but the reduction of income de- 
mands that we consolidate our work. 
Even with this change in organization, 
we are still unable to move out in any 
forward program because of the lack of 
funds to support workers, and hundreds 
of villages for which we hold the sole 
responsibility, according to the rules of 
mission comity, remain unevangelized. 
The opportunities were never greater 
and our resources for the work seem- 
ingly never less. 

Lee Memorial Mission—Mrs. Ada Lee 
came to India in 1876 and has, there- 
fore, completed 51 years of service for 
this country. No missionary of any 
church, who was working in Bengal at 
the time of her arrival, is still working. 
Few, if any, in all the history of Indian 
missions have such a record of devotion 
to India’s. women. But, even today, 
after all these years of service, she per- 
sonally directs the work in the large 
boarding school for girls, the boys’ 
school at Belliaghatta, the Teachers’ 
Training School, and also evangelistic 
work in the villages. She does all of 
this work without the assistance of any 
other missionary. Her colporteurs sell 
more Gospels than any other mission in 
Bengal. 


Calcutta Hindustani District 


In spite of shortage of funds and 
workers, there is much of encourage- 
ment and promise in this district. The 
present work consists largely in the 
shepherding of the Christians of the 
Chamar group, who have come to Cal- 
cutta from the Lucknow Conference to 
work at their trade as shoemakers. 
There has always been a good spirit of 
cooperation between the superintend- 
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ents of the Buxar and Arrah districts of 
that Conference, and those in charge of 
the work in Calcutta. Recently, the 
Indian superintendent of the Buxar dis- 
trict sent down four men, who made a 
thorough going survey of all the Chinese 
shoe factories where these Christians 
are employed. Several hundred Chris- 
tians were located and their names re- 
corded. It is probable that there are not 
less than 1,000 Christians living in Cal- 
cutta from Buxar alone, and these are 
all Methodists. Some good scheme of 
cooperation between the two conferences 
needs to be devised, to care for the large 
groups of ignorant village Christians 
who have been driven by economic 
necessity from the environment of their 
villages, with all their wholesome re- 
straints, into a life where, separated 
from their wives and families, they are 
thrown into the midst of the worst pos- 
sible moral conditions, and where sani- 
tary and housing arrangements are gov- 
erned by profits, in a land where labor is 
so abundant that no consideration is 
given to the welfare of the laborer. 
Even looking at his lot from the purely 
economic standpoint, he is probably not 
the gainer by coming to the city, for 
usually the higher wage goes into riot- 
ous living rather than into better food 
and clothing for his poor family, and 
education for his children. 

It is most encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that through the testimony of the 
lives of some of these poor, unlearned 
Christians, converted from the despised, 
depressed classes, a deep impression has 
been made upon their Chinese employ- 
ers concerning the genuine reality of 
their relationship to Jesus. Within the 
last two months, there have been 11 bap- 
tisms from among the Chinese, the first 
in the history of our Church in Calcutta, 
and at the present time there are about 
sixty more under instruction. Truly 
God uses the weak things of this earth 
to confound the mighty! May not the 
conversion of these Chinese employers 
become the open door of opportunity for 
our poor Chamar people to move for- 
ward into a great cooperative move- 
ment, benefiting not only themselves 
but the Chinese as well. 

There are about a hundred Hindustani 
children of the Christian community in 
Caleutta, who are being denied an edu- 
‘cation because no school has been pro- 
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vided for them. Plans are being made 
to attempt to raise funds locally for 
such a school, which ought to be prac- 
tically self-supporting from the begin- 
ning. 

The Central Hindustani Church has 
never had a more prosperous year. The 
pastor’s salary was raised twenty per 
cent at the beginning of the year by ac- 
tion of the official board, and has been 
paid in full. Thus the self-support of 
our stronger, well-established churches 
is already an accomplished fact, but the 
progress of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God is delayed for lack of funds to 
support evangelistic workers. This 
whole district receives only a few hun- 
dred dollars annually, from the Board, 
and yet Calcutta has more Hindustani 
speaking people than any other city in 
India, almost half a million people, with 
no other mission able to evangelize and 
care for them. It is too much to expect 
a people, whose average weekly income 
is only $1.05, and many of whom have 
no homes, literally living on the streets 
or crowded together in dark, badly ven- 
tilated rooms, to carry forward this 
work without help from abroad. It pre- 
sents us with a unique opportunity as 
well as a serious responsibility. 

The Howrah Hindustani circuit, 
which was only begun four years ago, 
has been built up under Indian super- 
vision, until today we have a commu- 
nity of 316 Christians, of whom 112 are 
preparatory members, and 79 children. 
Preaching is carried on in 18 different 
places, with 14 more centers where only 
occasional visits can be made. While 
this work is practically self-supporting, 
the district superintendent says we 
should have at least a dozen workers in 
this circuit, and again a shortage of 
funds prevents us from measuring up to 
the opportunities of our task. 


Birbhum District 


The Christians of this district are 
largely from the Mohammedan commu- 
nity, and are at once an opportunity and 
a problem. Perhaps in all Methodism 
there has never been, in any country, a 
larger movement from Islam to Chris- 
tianity than has taken place here. But 
the ease with which a convert from 
Islam may revert to his former faith 
without penalty for his apostasy makes 
church discipline a difficult matter. Un- 
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less some arrangement can be effected 
between the communities for the uphold- 
ing of their common moral standards, 
the morals of both commynities are 
bound to suffer. Mutual respect needs 
to replace that excessive zeal which 
gives an evil odor to proselytization. 
This district demands the services of 
missionaries and nationals specially 
trained in Islamic culture and tradi- 
tions, who can substitute appreciation 
for argumentation, and interpret Jesus 
to the Mussulmans in a manner that 
they can understand. 

The problem of the education of boys 
continues to distress the people of this 
district, as it does those in other parts 
ot India. The increase of Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society appropriations 
has come during the very period when 
appropriations from the Board have be- 
come so diminished as scarcely to cover 
the amount given to supplement the 
meager salaries of pastors and village 
workers. The women of the Society 
recognize that there can be no future 
for their work unless the education 
which they are giving to the girls is 
balanced by similar education for the 


boys. At the last session of the Annual 
Conference, the Society missionaries 
faced the problem squarely, and 


stretched their rules to the breaking 
point in order to serve the present 
emergency. 

The relationship of our missionaries 
to Sir Rabindranath Tagore and his fa- 
mous educational institution at Santi- 
niketan becomes more and more inti- 
mate and harmonious. The regard in 
which this great international leader 
holds the missionary found practical ex- 
pression in the invitation given by him, 
early in the year, to one of them to 
become a full-time instructor in his 
school. 

A network of day schools conducted 
by the Society with the cooperation of 
the Government helps to furnish educa- 
tion for a number of Hindu girls who 
would otherwise never have such oppor- 
tunities. 


Asansol District 


The superintendent reports move- 
ments in this district towards autonomy 
in the church. Some of the churches 
have disagreed with the former pater- 
nalistic principle of taking whomsoever 
might be sent to them without refer- 
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ence to their wishes. The Fourth Quar- 
terly Conference has begun to function 
here, as it has done so well for so many 
years in America. There is an increas- 
ing willingness on the part of educated 
laymen to accept responsibilities in con- 
nection with the church services. These 
laymen are demanding preachers as well 
educated as themselves, who can minis- 
ter to their intellectual needs in spirit- 
ual matters. A well educated, well 
trained ministry, of which we have so 
little, is required to hold these men 
faithful to the church, and without 
strong, capable laymen, there can be no 
Indian Church. 

The Asansol Bengali circuit has dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of organization 
in a comparatively weak church, and 
thrown the _ responsibility for the 
work upon the official board. There has 
been a division into units with unit lead- 
ers, and an every-member canvass that 
has brought life and harmony into the 
local church. Methodism has proven 
once again the adaptability of her splen- 
did organization to the needs of many 
varied situations. 

The evils of industrialism are often 
laid at the door of Western civilization, 
with the implication that Jesus has 
failed to minister to the needs of the 
complex life of the twentieth century. 
It might readily be agreed by many of 
us that the whole capitalistic system, 
built upon profits and competition as it 
is, is out of harmony with the life and 
teachings of Jesus, but one needs to see 
capitalism at work in non-Christian 
countries to realize how much Jesus has 
done in redeeming the whole economic 
life of the West. Perhaps in no other 
place in the world, unless it is in Johan- 
nesburg in Africa, does one find indus- 
trialism in all its naked ugliness, as 
one does here in Asansol. The mission- 
ary is beginning to repent of his mis- 
take in placing Christian men from the 
villages in positions in the mines and 
factories about Asansol. Both body and 
soul soon succumb to the conditions 
found here and our Christians return to 
the villages, after a few years, mere 
shadows of what they might have been 
with proper Christian leadership in the 
villages. 

Here again the missionary feels that 
he must accept the challenge of evil 
and redeem the unredeemable. But how 
is it to be done? Hostels for working- 
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men, under strong Christian leadership, 
would undoubtedly help. We might 
help through forming labor organiza- 
tions to secure the elemental human 
rights for the laborers. But with labor 
so plentiful and so ignorant, this would 
demand the full time of some experi- 
enced man. As it is now, every attempt 
made to organize labor is frustrated 
through the dismissal of any employee 
who dares to associate himself with such 
an organization. God has placed us 
here, and we dare not refuse to bring 
the spirit of Christ into this situation. 
To refuse means that we have surren- 
dered to the enemy and set back the 
forces of righteousness in a manner be- 
yond calculation. For us to fail here 
means that we have in a large way 
failed at the very point where the bat- 
tle is the strongest, and therefore we 
shall fail all along the line. And to fail 
here means that eventually the irra- 
tional, un-Christlike forces of radical 
Bolshevism will find a fruitful soil for 
the propagation of their doctrines, and 
India shall in large measure lose the 
fruitage of her long ‘spiritual quest 
after God and peace. 

The greatest barrier to a successful 
approach to the Hindu community is 
the un-Christian white community that 
bears Christ’s name. The missionary 
is combatting this evil influence in two 
ways, first by putting on a strong cam- 
paign against drink and immoral prac- 
tices, thus disassociating himself from 
these evil ways, for many Hindus ac- 
tually believe that these practices are 
part and parcel of our faith; and sec- 
ondly, by intimate personal friendship 
and hospitality. In Asansol, the mis- 
sionaries have been greatly assisted by 
Sudha Kantu Roy, Choudhry of Bir- 
bhum, who, under the influence of 
Bishop Fisher, several years ago gave 
himself up to the acceptance of the 
Jesus way of life, without separating 
himself from his own Hindu commu- 
nity by baptism. He has been one of 
the most effective evangelists that Ben- 
gal has ever known, but his converts 
are neyer tabulated in standardized 
fashion. 

The educational experiment at Asan- 
sol is attracting national attention, as 
an attempt really to equip boys to live 
in the villages by giving them their edu- 
cation in and through actual life in a 
village. Both the English and vernacu- 
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lar press have given favorable com- 
ment concerning this project. More 
than eighty per cent of India’s popu- 
lation live in villages and must con- 
tinue to do so for centuries to come, 
since such a vast population can never 
find employment in shops and factories 
in any appreciable future. Ushugram 
is trying, in its way, to restore and 
reconstruct the glory of the ancient 
Indian village and place therein the 
ideals and practices of Jesus. 


Pakaur District 


The work of this district is carried 
on exclusively among a most interest- 
ing people, the Santals, who are the 
largest aboriginal people in all India. 
The work was pioneered by one of the 
Society missionaries and has_ been 
largely carried on by them, with the 
exception of about four years, when a 
missionary of the Board was appointed 
to help in this work. The present dis- 
trict superintendent is compelled to su- 
pervise this work at a distance of 
seventy miles from the district head- 
quarters, and can only give to it what 
time he can spare, after caring for the 
work of the Bengali Birbhum district, 
which is also under his administration. 
It should have more cultivation. 

The extremity in which the Board 
has found itself, in being unable to ap- 
point the needed male missionary, has 
not been altogether without profit, for 
it has given the Society missionaries 
the opportunity to demonstrate the 
practicability of co-educational work in 
India. While the boys and girls have 
had their separate hostels, they have 
been together in the classes and both 
men and women have served as teach- 
ers in the same school. It might still 
further help, to have married mission- 
aries in charge of work in all our sta- 
tions, the wife working in one depart- 
ment, supported by the woman’s mis- 
sionary societies, and the man working, 
as at present, in another phase of the 
same work under the Board. 

The failure of the early monsoons 
has brought famine to this district. The 
greater part of western Bengal lives in 
a continual state of under-nourishment. 
According to Government reports, even 
in normal years, there is insufficient 
foodstuffs produced to furnish the forty 
per cent of the poorer classes with more 
than one meal per day, and in times 
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of shortage, there is real suffering from 
starvation, with the epidemics of dis- 
ease that always accompany such sea- 
sons. We can never expect to develop 
a strong Christian Church under such 
circumstances. To bring Christ to 
starving people, means that we shall 
have to interpret Him through im+ 
proved agricultural conditions and the 
introduction of subsidiary occupations, 
in order that they may be furnished 
with means of support, during the long 
period of idleness which always comes 
in the hot dry season, when nothing 
can be done in the fields. This lasts 
from three to six months, according to 
the situation of the locality. Over and 
above the economic aspects of the mat- 
ter is the demoralizing effect upon 
individual and social character that 
such idleness always brings. The spin- 
ning wheel has been put forth by Ma- 
hatma Ghandi as a solution for this 
problem of a subsidiary occupation. It 
has been suggested by some, that other 
work would be more profitable, and if 
we can suggest some better one, Mahat- 
ma will be the first to welcome it. 


Gomoh District 

This district was a part of the Asan- 
sol district until the session of the last 
Annual Conference. It forms a dis- 
tinct unit from the Asansol district, 
both in area and in language and, 
therefore, cannot help but profit 
through haying its own separate ad- 
ministration. The superintendent of the 
district is one of the sturdy pioneers 
of the great mass movement area in 
Northwest India, and has carried down 
into this area the methods which have 
resulted in such large ingatherings 
there, so that, to-day, he is able to re- 
port a Christian community of 2,000 
and 5,000 inquirers. The importance 
of this district is seen when we recog- 
nize that it is strategically located, 
so as to connect 'the work of the Ben- 
gal Conference with that of the Luck- 
now Conference. 

The survey of the different circuits 
in this district finds large numbers of 
baptisms from among the untouchables, 
the poorest of the poor. In all, there 
have been 256 baptisms during the past 
year. We are fortunate in having a 
very excellent group of pastors to in- 
struct the new converts and to carry 
the gospel tidings to others in the 
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simple style which they can appreciate 
and understand. Two conventions have 
been held this past year for the inspi- 
ration of the workers. The superintend- 
ent says, “The object of our conventions 
is the building up of each worker, thus 
leading them to be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and Fire.” 

The objective of the district is stat- 
ed as follows: ‘During the next ten 
years, ‘if the Lord tarry, we aim to 
have twenty thousand converts with 
twenty indigenous self-supporting and 
self-propagating churches.” 


English District 


Queen’s Hill has had another very 
successful year in its new location 
at Mount Hermon. All the candidates 
for the Cambridge examinations passed, 
four in the Senior and five in the Jun- 
ior, one winning honors and two schol- 
arships. The four who passed the Sen- 
ior examination have all entered col- 
lege, the other five have continued their 
course at -Queen’s Hill. These good 
results speak well for the efficiency of 
the school and the industry of the 
pupils. 

The missionary summer colony at 
Mount Hermon is steadily growing. We 
now have 21 cottages, all of which have 
been occupied, many of them through- 
out the season. For the coming year, 
the cottages were all let before the 
end of August of this year Since then 
numerous appeals have been received 
for cottages. Parents just returned 
from furlough, expecting to come to 
Mount Hermon and place their chil- 
dren in our schools, have discovered 
to their very keen disappointment that 
there is no corner for them to rent. 
More cottages are surely needed. 

Many years ago, Bishop Warne had 
visions of a “Chautauqua in the Kast,” 
near Darjeeling. Twenty-three years 
were spent in inquiry and search for a 
suitable site before it was found and 
purchased. This vision of a “Chautau- 
qua in the Hast” has blended with and 
becomes a “Mount Hermon of the Him- 
alayas,” and we expect to realize the 
beginnings of the long expected boys’ 
school with the opening of the new 
school year of 1928. 


English Churches 
The work of the pastor at Union 
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Church, Darjeeling, includes the chap- 
lainey for non-Conformists at the can- 
tonments at Lebong and Jalapahar. 
The church is an important one in 
itself, as it furnishes the church home 
for the hundreds of missionaries who 
make Darjeeling their holiday home 
during the hot season. As usual, two 
conventions were held for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life. The English serv- 
ices at Asansol, Gomoh and Rampur 
Haut are conducted by the mission- 
aries resident in these districts, and 
have some encouraging features. 

Thoburn Church, Calcutta, has had 
to pass through a very critical time 
this year because of the homegoing of 
Rey. and Mrs. Harold J. Smith, on ac- 
count of the ill health of the latter. 
They had built up the church so well 
and endeared themselves to the people 
so much, that it seemed that their 
going meant irreparable loss. But a 
new pastor was found in Rey. E. S. 
Johnson, who, with his wife, took up 
the work in July. The splendid char- 
acter of the work of both the former 
pastor and the new pastor is evidenced 
by the fact that the transition was 
made between pastors without in- 
terruption to the work, and Thoburn 
Church has the brightest future it has 
had for many years. 


Calcutta Boys’ School and 
‘Calcutta Girls’ School 


These two high schools for Anglo- 
Indian children report very prosperous 
if uneventful years. In the girls’ 
school, a new department, the higher 
grade domestic science course was 
opened at the beginning of the year. 
The results in music were satisfactory 
in that all who went up for the exam- 
inations were successful, both in the 
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practical and the theoretical examina- 
tions. 


District Superintendent’s Records— 
(From his report) 
“As we have now completed our 


second term of missionary service and 
stand ready to leave on furlough, we 
think we might be permitted a short 
retrospect of the past nine years. We 
have nought to boast of but much to 
feel grateful for. We returned from 
furlough on the crest of the Centenary 
wave, and have now, we hope, stayed 
by the ship through the deepest dip 
of depletion and depression, following 
upon that great wave of missionary en- 
thusiasm. The exigencies we, as a 
Conference, have had to pass through 
during these years of ‘cuts’ and losses 
and breakdowns can in part be pic- 
tured by reference to the variety and 
extent of appointment and duties it has 
been our lot to earry during this past 
term. For a period of from one to four 
years each, we have been in charge of 
every one of the six districts of the 
Conference, trying to conduct the work 
and the district and quarterly Confer- 
ences in four different languages. In 
addition to the district superintenden- 
cies, we have held, for five years, the 
pastorate of English speaking churches, 
and for three years the managership 
of the Mount Hermon Estate. Wehave 
supervised also the construction of one 
boys’ school and one girls’ school build- 
ing, two central churches, and seven- 
teen lesser buildings. It also fell to 
our lot to carry the chief responsibility 
for editing and publishing the new Ben- 
gali hymnal.” I am sure that all will 
agree that this is a great record, but 
too much for any Church to expect any 
one man to do. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 
Reported by HB. L. King 


No year in India is ever without an 
interesting and varied background, 
against which to report the progress of 
the Kingdom, but to the present re- 
porter few years which he has known 
have seemed so varied and so _ inter- 
esting as this. 


Hindu-Moslem Tension 
The Hindu-Moslem tension has been 


the center around which practically all 
else has revolved—the major item in 
the daily press, the chief anxiety of the 
government, the deepest perplexity of 
political leaders, and the atmosphere in 
which much of our own work has had 
to be undertaken. Few sections of the 
entire country have escaped its poison 
gas, and rioting and bloodshed have 
been distressingly frequent. Confer- 
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ences of leaders of both communities, 
looking anxiously for a way out, have 
not seldom been punctuated by bloody 
indications that the people themselves 
were in little mood for peaceful ad- 
justment. Causes lie very deep indeed, 
and often seem ineradicable. Recent 
political developments, particularly the 
Reforms, have made the communities 
increasingly suspicious of each other, 
and intensified these deep-rooted differ- 
ences in belief, practice and outlook. 
Even the effort of the Viceroy, in what 
is likely to rank as one of the greatest 
utterances in Indian history, has proved 
largely unavailing thus far, and a 
divided people faces an unpredictable 
future. 


Arya Samaj 

Another item of outstanding signifi- 
cance and unpredictable quality is the 
remarkable growth of activity on the 
part of the Arya Samaj—the most 
aggressive group in Hinduism. It is 
nationalistic and politically minded. 
Antagonism to its teachings on the 
part of the orthodox majority has led 
it to trim religiously in order that it 
might secure ‘political support. It is 
strongly anti-foreign and anti-Chris- 
tian, and a little of our work has felt 
the effect, partly because much of its 
recent work has been in the direction 
of an effort to reclaim for Hinduism, 
through a ceremony of purification, the 
depressed classes among whom so much 
of our work lies. 

Very significant, also, though not so 
aggressively expressed, is a renewal of 
an effort always more or less implicit 
in Hinduism, to take over into itself 
much of Christian belief and practice, 
while ignoring that practice and belief 
as expressed in the Church of to-day. 
Not a little impetus has been given this 
effort by ill-advised and _ ill-informed 
writers from America, as well as by 
certain elements in the Church itself, 
who have magnified out of all reason 
possible contributions which the non- 
Christian religions may make to our 
total religious experience, and corre- 
spondingly minimized the values and 
contributions of Christianity. It is 
time the Church settled down to some 
straight thinking, based on some actual 
experience amid realities, on this whole 
question and its many implications. 

Beyond its more or less politically 
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oriented activities, Hinduism has also 
evidenced something of an access of 


zeal in the social field, expressed in 
both outlook and _ institutions. Evi- 
dence is not wanting, however, that 


leaders in this field have much tribula- 
tion ahead of them in the irreconcil- 
able element in their own faith, though 
the prospect of genuine social reform is 
increasingly bright and often in unex- 
pected quarters. Thinking Hindus, 
nevertheless, consider this activity of 
their own no reason whatever for a 
cessation of ours in similar directions, 
but still realize a need of partnership 
and leadership. 


“Mother India’’ 

Probably not in all her long history 
has thinking India been so deeply 
stirred and stung to the quick as 
“Mother India’ has stung and stirred 
her. Some have satisfied themselves 
by counter-attacking the author, others 
have denied to the West any under- 
standing of Indian social conditions and 
so any right to indicate the direction 
and methods of the amelioration, others 
have characteristically , ignored the 
attack under a camouflage of hurt na- 
tional pride, while a certain element 
has courageously indicated the neces- 
sity of action in line with what they 
assert are uncontrovertible facts. It 
is not unlikely that the same material 
might have been more tactfully pre-' 
sented, but that it would thus have 
done an equal service is open to ques- 
tion. However viewed and however 
greeted, one fact remains on which all 
are agreed—‘“Mother India” has had a 
hearing such as no other book of the 
day is likely to achieve. And when it 
comes to speaking right out and laying 
situations bare, as opposed to the vogue 
of intellectual pussyfooting which has 
too long had right of way, not a few, 
with long experience with India, find 
little difficulty in coming to conclusions 
as to which is more ethical. And this 
argues no less sympathy and under- 
standing than is assumed by many who 
tend to claim these traits as their 
rather exclusive own. 


Work Among Women 

Activity among India’s women is be- 
coming increasingly a factor in na- 
tional affairs. For the first time, so it 
is said, Indian women have as a body 
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spoken against the unfortunate condi- 
tion of their sisters dedicated to temple 
service. New interest has been shown 
in definite action on raising the age of 
consent. New agitation against some 
of the inadequacies of the educational 
system is most encouraging. Physical 
education is increasingly coming into 
its own. Women are seeing their prob- 
lem more as a whole, are becoming in- 
creasingly self-assertive, and are mak- 
ing their way more and more into th 
current of national life. r 


Education 

Educational progress is ordinarily 
slow, but there are signs that effort is 
not so much being directed to the work- 
ing and expansion of a sacrosanct sys- 
tem as in the direction of a radical 
remaking of the system in the interests 
of genuine preparation for life as it 
now must be lived. The village is com- 
ing in for a more reasonable amount 
of thought and attention along general 
uplift lines, and where a program is 


continuous and reasonable, financial 
and administrative support is forth- 
coming, and the village is showing 


itself not nearly so much the anachro- 
nism it has too long been considered in 
India. Educationally, the school at 
Moga under the Presbyterians is show- 
ing the way, and for an all-round pro- 
gram of village advance there is 
probably nothing in all India equal to 
the work of Mr. F. L. Brayne, in charge 
of Gurgaon district in the Punjab. Both 


centers bristle with suggestive ideas 
and plans. 
Hygiene 

“Mother India,” various health 


officers, and such conferences as that 
recently held on tropical medicine in 
Calcutta, are making beginnings to- 
wards the creation of a hygienic con- 
science. The drug and liquor problems 
are still acute, though the campaign 
against them is being waged with 
steady zeal. One thinks he occasionally 
sees faint signs of a change of heart 
on the part of even the English papers 
of the larger cities. 

By way of concluding this very 
sketchy summary of some major move- 
ments and signposts of the year, I may 
perhaps be permitted to state that India 
yields to no land to-day in the scope 
she offers for patient expectancy, for 
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devoted and self-sacrificing service, for 
the long testing of faith and its ulti- 
mate vindication. Let none think the 
task done—nothing is more foolishly 
blind to fact than to so think. Never 
was complacency so dangerous. Though 
much, very much, has been done, yet 
more by far still remains. No truth 
stands more in need of advertisement 
than this. 


“The Cut” 

Against this picture of need, glaring 
need, of vigorous opposition, of fruit of 
previous labor slowly coming to frui- 
tion with none to gather and conserve 
it, put “the cut” in appropriations. Let 
the two stand here in isolation, the one 
over against the other. 


Lions in the Way 

“The Cut’—This colors all mission- 
ary thinking. It is not so much having 
less to do with as seeing opportunities 
too great to be met under even previous 
conditions now definitely surrendered; 
work to which good men and true have 
given their lives being closed down; 
fewer and fewer getting even the first 
faint glimmerings of an education; the 
Church looked upon as a failing con- 
cern, surrendering leaderships, vacating 
vantage points, and soft-pedaling on 
the urgency and ultimate triumph of 
its Message and Master. 

The Arya Samaj—This need merely 
be re-stated as a fact. Opposition is 
good for a chureh, and Christianity 
has thriven most when most opposed. 

Hindu-Moslem Tension—Should we 
be wise enough to be ready we are 
likely to find here such an opportunity 
for Christianity to serve as she has 
rarely had in any field, but it is noted 
here, in that local work has often had 
to slow down because of the tension of 
communal feeling. 

Illiteracy—Only 87 men and 9 women 
out of every thousand in the Central 
Provinces can read. 


Signposts Towards a Better Day 
Heart Hunger—In the large native 
state of Bastar, where we have sole 
Christian responsibility, in the villages, 
in a mission hall, among school girls, 
in an Anglo-Indian community—from 
all of these ready hearing, intense in- 
terest, real heart hunger are recorded. 
Growing emphasis on training rather 
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than numerical growth is sound policy. 
The surest hope for a stable church lies 
in emphasizing both. 

Increasing utilization of better meth- 
ods—The Junior Church, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, plans for an Hpworth 
League Institute for the Conference 
and for a two-day conference on reli- 
gious education; Christian melas (to 
take the place of certain social features 
of the old Hindu gatherings, and afford- 
ing excellent openings for intensive 
training); a village teacher’s institute; 
more definite attention to training for 
church membership; the setting of 
more objective standards in Epworth 
League and Sunday school; social serv- 
ice, a health crusade, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, lectures to  non- 
Christians, emphasis on the dignity of 
labor with the hands; and a four-day 
consideration, at conference time, of 
the -present situation in India as a 
background for an intensive study of 
our evangelistic program and _ obliga- 
tions (the plan being to take up one 
major problem each year for very de- 
tailed study and discussion). 

A deepening sense of the significance 
of Youth—This is evidenced by the full 
agenda of the Boards of Education and 
Religious Education, growing educa- 
tional programs, and not a few of the 
items listed in the last paragraph. In 
addition, the third all-India Pastors’ 
Leaders’ Institute was held within the 
bounds of the conference during August 
—a ten-day period of intensive training 
of leading men from eight conferences 
and seven language areas, in the best 
methods of religious education. 
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Continuing sale of the Scriptures—At 
one railway station alone, 3 Bibles, 37 
New Testaments and 1,649 portions 
were sold, and at another 2, 24 and 
1,781 respectively. 

Medical work has continued as far as 
the health of Dr. Felt would per- 
mit, references to temperance are fre- 
quent, home visitation by Bible women 
is as efficient as ever, and the schools 
continue their day by day endeavor to 
build up body and mind and character. 

The work of Miss Caffrey in the Jub- 
bulpore English Church is reported to 
have resulted in much good, both 
among the Indian school girls and the 
Anglo-Indian community. 

The Conference is fortunate in hav- 
ing within its boundaries the India 
Methodist Theological College, which, 
under the leadership of Dr. Parker, has 
had a fine year. Nine men from eight 
language areas are just beginning their 
course. Several graduates are giving 
good accounts of themselves in posi- 
tions of strategic importance. Our ver- 
nacular seminary, the Thoburn Biblical 
Institute, is doing on another level and 
for the Hindi area, a work of large im- 
portance. Never before, in all India, 
has there been so keen a realization of 
the necessity of making the best pos- 
sible training available to workers. 
This is a significant sign. 

And so one year closes and another 
begins—previous work to be conserved, 
new avenues of service to be explored, 
new methods utilized, new lives touched 
and lightened, that one loving heart 
may set another on fire until all this 
mighty land be ablaze. 


INDIA METHODIST THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Reported by A. A. 


The Property 


The India Methodist Theological Col- 
lege began its separate corporate exist- 
ence in Bareilly, in May, 1922. The 
next year, Jubbulpore was selected as 
a permanent site of the institution, and 
here a property was purchased consist- 
ing of five and one-half acres of land, 
one large two-storied building, now 
used for class rooms, library, office and 
principal’s residence; a second bunga- 
low now used as a hostel, and other 
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buildings which were remodelled for 
married students’ quarters; a beautiful 
compound with buildings quite admir- 
ably adapted to serve as temporary 
quarters for the institution, and which 
without any considerable expenditure 
can be adapted to uses of the college in 
a later development of this property. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this institution is to 
provide for the intellectual and spirit- 
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ual training of an indigenous Christian 
ministry, a fuller training than is pos- 
sible in any of the Indian vernaculars. 
All the major vernaculars in which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is working 
are now represented in our student 
body. 


Curriculum 


The school is at present in a transi- 
tion period. The standard for admis- 
sion has been raised, and now only 
those who have passed the government 
matriculation examination, or its equiv- 
alent, are admitted as regular students. 
The course for matriculates has been 
lengthened to four years, while a three 
year course is followed by those who 
have passed the intermediate or Bach- 
elor of Arts examinations. The four 
year course is arranged with the idea 
of giving to those who take it much of 
the culture value of an arts course and, 
at the same time, the preparation so 
essential to the Christian ministry. 


Staff 

The next meeting of our Board of 
Governors will consider the matter of 
our affiliation with Serampore College 
for the B. D. degree. Serampore Col- 
lege, founded by William Carey, and 
operating still under the old Danish 
Charter, is the only institution in 
India which can grant a degree in 
Divinity. The Union Theological Col- 
lege, Bangalore; Bishops College 
(Chureh of England), Calcutta; and 
the North India United Theological Col- 
lege, Saharanpur, are so affiliated. 

During the year Rev. Marvin H. Har- 
per, B. Se., Emory University, B. D. 
Yale Divinity School, joined the staff, 
and will teach New Testament and 
Church History. Mrs. Harper, B. A., 
Agnes Scott College, will teach English 
and science. Rev. C. F. H. Guse, B. A., 
many years a missionary and an ex- 
perienced teacher, recently principal of 
the Thoburn Biblical Institute, has 
been elected to the staff and will have 
charge of the Departments of Theology 
and Moral Philosophy. 


Students 
The year 1927 witnessed the gradua- 
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tion of the last class under the old 
curriculum, when in April two men 
received the distinction of graduate in 
Theology, and six, the diploma of the 
College. Of this group, three are Urdu, 
one is Hindi, one Telegu, one Kanarese, 
one Tamil, and one Bengali. In Janu- 
ary, an entrance class of twelve men 
was received. Of these, three fell by 
the wayside. Two being F. A. passed. 
We advanced them to the three years 
course, leaving the present first year a 
class of seven men. The nine men 
represent eight language areas, viz: 
two Kanarese, one Gujarati, one Mar- 
athi, one Telegu, one Tamil, one Ben- 
gali, one Punjabi and one Urdu. 


Library 

The college is happy in the gift from 
Bishop Frank W. Warne of his entire 
library. This library, with the excep- 
tion of some three hundred volumes 
which the Bishop is taking to America, 
will soon be in our possession. It is 
our purpose to keep this library intact 
as a memorial to Bishop Warne, and we 
hope that friends of his and of the 
institution will add to it. The books 
are appreciated for their intrinsic 
value, but more particularly because 
they are associated with this man of 
God who gave so many years of his life 
to service in India as missionary and 
as Bishop. 

The college, while now operating en- 
tirely under the new course, has in 
residence only two classes. <A third 
class will enter in 1928 and the fourth 
class in 1929. 


Opportunity 

No institution in Indian Methodism 
has larger opportunity than ours. The 
demand for educated and trained men 
is far larger than the supply and our 
men, after graduation, are assigned at 
once to responsible positions. 


Needs 

$40,000 will pay for the present prop- 
erty and purchase the adjoining plot: an 
additional $25,000 would enable us to 
make all the physical development we 
need in the immediate future. 
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LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 
Compiled by H. J. Sheets 


“Through Persecutions Pitiless, 
They Come” 

M. C. Singh of Arrah district writes: 
I am glad to report that the village 
Christians in the Arrah district, in face 
of numerous difficulties and persecu- 
tions, have remained steadfast in their 
faith in Jesus Christ. In the Dehri- 
on-Sone circuit the house of one of the 
village Christians was set on fire. He 
boldly said to those whom he had sus- 
pected, that they could not do any harm 
to him although his belongings were 
burnt to ashes, and that Christ, his 
Guru, whom he had accepted, would 
again provide his needs. In the Shah- 
pur circuit, in one of the villages, our 
people were refused water from the vil- 
lage well. They had to suffer a great 
deal. Some had to go a long distance 
to get water. Some had to go to stag- 
nant ponds to get their supply. The 
preacher-in-charge worked and prayed 
earnestly and moved the authorities of 
the District Board to build a pakka 
well for them. This well is very nearly 
ready. In the Bikramganj circuit, the 
landlord of one of the villages turned 
out the Christians from his village. 
They built new houses for themselves 
in another village nearby. They did all 
this rather than to deny Christ. In 
some places, our village converts have 
been beaten by the landlords and com- 
pelled to do forced labor. In other 
places, the Hindu landlords loan a 
small amount of money to the people 
and after a few years they try to ruin 
them. Mr. Wishard reported how he 
had decided a case of debt. A few 
years ago, a Christian had taken a loan 
of 10 rupees from the landlord of his 
village. Being under obligation, this 
poor man had to work for him many 
years without wages, and finally had to 
pay 250 rupees before he could free 
himself of the debt. 


A Real Heroine 


Emmanuel Sukh of the Buxar dis- 
trict writes: In one of the villages in 
Dumraon circuit lives a widow—a real 
heroine we call her. After our Easter 
mela she had sent five of her children 


to our school in Arrah. As a result her 
own people turned against her. The 
village headmen threatened to turn her 
out of the village. The Arya Samajists 
threw in their influence against her. 
They threatened to beat her if she did 
not recall her children, but she stood 
firm. Then the threat was fulfilled, for 
in the presence of the whole village she 
was insulted and beaten. Failing to 
weaken her faith and her resolve, they 
boycotted her. No shop-keeper would 
sell her anything; all wells were closed 
to her. She had to trudge one and a 
half miles to fetch water. On all sides 
she was persecuted, but none of these 
things moved her. I can never for- 
get when, in the midst of these fiery 
trials, we prayed together, and she said 
to me, “Jesus has heard our prayers 
and I am so happy in Him.” Jesus had 
heard our prayers, for the Aryas soon 
desisted from persecuting her and left 
the village; the headmen repented of 
their attitude toward her; her own 
people became reconciled to her; the 
shops and wells were again open to 
her; the children stayed in school and 
we thought we could hear the Master 
approvingly say, “O, woman, great is 
thy faith!” 


Suffering Hardship As a True Soldier 


Mr. Sukh writes of another case of 
persecution: Ram Kishan built a nice 
house for five thousand rupees. When 
the tehsildar of the Raj (the chief 
officer of the place) returned from tour, 
it was reported to him that Ram Kis- 
han, Chamar (leather dresser), who 
had become a Christian, had built a 
house in his absence—a far better 
house than his own or than that of the 
high caste men in the village. “The 
impudence of the man! Who does he 
think he is? Becoming a Christian has 
spoiled him. The preachers visit him 
regularly. Occasionally an English 
woman (Miss Abbott) visits his house 
and actually sits with his dirty, de- 
graded women. If this keeps on you 
will soon find the district officials and 
the English magistrates sitting with 
and conversing with him. A Chamar 


and living like a Rajah (a prince)! To 
further show his contempt for us he 
has promised to send his children to 
the school in Arrah. Yow are the head- 
man of the village and not this dog of 
a Ram Kishan. We look to you to 
assert your authority and teach him a 
lesson.” 

Hearing this, the tehsildar became 
enraged and going straight to Ram 
Kishan’s house and finding the latter 
at home, he kicked and cuffed him, beat 
him with his shoes and maltreated him 
till he was a mass of bruises and hurts. 
“You scoundrel,’ shouted the angry 
man, “who told you to build a house on 
such a grand scale? We will not toler- 
ate it. Within two days we will level 
your house to the ground. Let the 
preachers come and save you if they 
can.” 

Struggling to his feet, Ram Kishan 
went inside the house and brought the 
sale deed which had been executed 
some thirty years before in favor of his 
grandfather and showed it to the officer. 
He read it and forthwith tore it to 
shreds, and again fell on poor Ram 
Kishan, kicking and beating him merci- 
lessly. Then going away he reported 
that the house had been built without 
a permit and without proving his 
ownership to the land. By thus lying 
he obtained permission to have the 
house demolished. The next day he 
returned with two elephants and under 
his direction they soon had levelled the 
house to the ground. 

His house is no more, but he still has 
his Saviour and rejoices in Him. Only 
the other day, he said to me, “I thank 
God that I have been deemed worthy to 
suffer for His name’s sake.” Verily, he 
has proven himself a true soldier of the 
Cross. 


They Spake With Boldness 

A. G. Atkins of Ballia district gives 
_ the following incidents: Three aged 
Christian men of a neighboring group 
had been badly beaten by Brahman 
zamindars over a trivial affair. There 
was uncertainty as to what should be 
done in the case, and so when I was 
visiting the village the Christians came 
together to talk it over. At the same 
time a group of five, calling themselves 
the panchayat of the village, and con- 
sisting of Brahmans and Kahatriyas, 
came to me asking that I get our people 
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to make peace with the other party and 
not run a case against them. It was 
then that Sumaru, a one-time Chamar, 
spoke out somewhat in this strain, re- 
spectfully but boldly, to the panchayat 
—‘Babaji, if there is one thing I pray 
for it is that our Christians may be 
kept free from law cases, because I have 
seen that the result is only more en- 
mity, and it is not our faith to be at 
enmity with anyone. We want to live 
in peace and love with you and all men. 
But I have seen that our people suffer 
at your hands again and again during 
these years; this is not the first time, 
and we feel that something ought to 
be done to stop it. So if it seems the 
right thing after we have talked it over, 
we shall take these measures to try to 
stop your persecution of these 
brothers.” 


Christ Gives Actual ‘‘Shuddi”’ 

The Arya Samaj called a big meeting 
of Chamars at Rasra, and invited Chris- 
tians who were formerly Chamars to 
be present. They called in powerful 
lecturers and a good deal of persuasive 
pressure was put upon the Christians 
that they accept Shuddi, and so, leaving 
the Christian faith, become Hindus. 
During the discussion that followed, 
one of the Christian headmen (chau- 
dries) gave his testimony—‘If you can 
give us the joy and peace of heart that 
we have found in Jesus Christ, we are 
prepared to accept Shuddi; but if you 
cannot, then we stay as we are, and we 
consider that Christ has already given 
us actual Shuddi, or cleansing.” 


Firm in Faith 

It has been a privilege to meet a num- 
ber of men of this upstanding Christian 
type during our few months in Ballia, 
and to get a glimpse of the groups they 
lead. A further impression is that the 
faith and Kingdom of Christ has taken 
firm root among these people, and that, 
though in many ways their life is far 
from reaching the best Christian 
standards, as yet, they know whom they 
have believed and are so persuaded that 
no Arya Samajist, or zamindar, or any 
opponent can uproot this new growth. 
These groups also stand out, to the new 
observer, as brighter, more intelligent 
and alert, than most of those from 
whom they have come. It is interest- 
ing also, to see how the expression of 
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their faith has fallen aptly into village 
moulds, as for instance, the typical 
village singing bands, singing and play- 
ing in just the same ecstatic, whole- 
souled and whole-bodied fashion as ‘in 
former days, and as did their fore- 
fathers, but with the words of Christian 
songs, composed or adapted by them- 
selves, on their lips. 


A Convincing Testimony 

Mr. Atkins continues: It was re 
ported to me after returning from a 
journey that the wife of chaudhri Sum- 
aru, of Aundhi, had visited Ballia with 
a companion, on some business in which 
she required the help of the local pas- 
tor. While the business was being 
transacted, some members. of the Arya 
Samaj standing by spoke slightingly 
to the pastor of “the kind of people you 
folk make into Christians.’ The pas- 
tor said simply, “If you want to know 
the kind of folk they are, question this 
woman.’ They asked her why did she 
not worship the village goddess (god- 
dess of smallpox) as did others of the 
caste to which she had belonged. Her 
reply was, “What kind of a mother is 
that who sends her children such a vile 
thing as smallpox? I worship a Father 
who loves His children.” They ques- 
tioned further, “Why should you for- 
sake the ways of your forefathers?” 
Her convincing answer was, ‘‘My fore- 
fathers did not have a motor-bus to 
come in when they visited Ballia, but 
I have now come in one and it was 
good for me.” This not only quieted 
the questioners, but led them to remark 
that such a miraculous change had been 
effected in this chamar woman’s life as 
even Mahatmaji (Mr. Gandhi) could 
not bring about! 


The Baptism Problem 


M. C. Singh of Arrah district writes: 
This year, 154 men, women and chil- 
dren were baptized in this district. For 
the last two years no special effort has 
been made to get more baptisms. We 
could easily have baptized three times 
as many with a little effort on our part. 
At Laskara, where 95 people were bap- 
tized in a day, the preacher-in-charge 
had received repeated requests from 
the people to admit them into the Chris- 
tian fold. We have been refusing new 
baptisms with a heavy heart, feeling 
that, with the small number of workers, 
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we are unable to assume any more 
responsibility than we already have of 
the people from the chamars who have 
become Christians. 

E. Sukh of Buxar district reports: 
Without any effort 160 were added to 
our community during the year. We 
could easily have baptized four times 
as many, but we have sought to avoid 
hasty baptisms for the sake of increas- 
ing numbers. On my district tours I 
met many who were eager for baptism, 
but I would not baptize them, as we 
have our hands full and cannot con- 
scientiously take the responsibility of 
their spiritual supervision. Our dis- 
trict, although a compact one, has to 
look after the pastoral care of our 
5,210 people. This is not an easy task 
with our inadequate staff. 

S. B. Finch of Rae Bareli district 
writes: There have been during the 
year one hundred and one baptisms. 
We could have baptized many more, but 
because they were so widely scattered 
and it was so difficult to conserve the 
converts and give them _ thorough 
grounding in the fundamental teach- 
ings of our Faith, we have not been 
able to do so. We have not enough 
workers and, consequently, our time 
and energy is devoted mostly to in- 
structing and caring for those who are 
already in our fold. 


How to Educate the Children of 
Village Converts 

EH. Sukh of Buxar district writes: 
The education of our village Christians 
is a problem. The more one studies it, 
the more baffled one gets. It is all im- 
portant however, for “there are no 
developed resources in India compar- 
able to the neglected and uncultivated 
powers of the masses.” If the mass 
movement converts were educated, we 
would turn India upside down in this 
generation. This year, 17 new village 
schools had been opened, but because | 
of lack of teachers we had to close 
some. Only eleven are now going at 
full speed. At present, we have three 
whole time teachers running six 
schools. The remaining five are being 
run by our workers who, in addition 
to teaching, look to the pastoral super- 
vision of their Christians scattered 
over their sub-circuits. Great credit is 
due to our district evangelist, Miss 
Edna M. Abbott, who takes such a keen 
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interest in these schools. The schools, 
newly started during the year, are all 
due to her interest. 

.M. C. Singh of Arrah district reports 
as follows: Our problem regarding the 
education of the children of the village 
Christians still remains unsolved. We 
have now four day schools in the Arrah 
district at Ganguli, Sikrauli, Kachhwa 
and Laskara. The last two have been 
recently started. We are very much 
indebted to the Society for the partial 
support they gave for two of the 
schools. If properly organized under 
trained leadership, these schools can 
be a great evangelizing force. A num- 
ber of children of the Sikrauli school 
went to visit some of their relatives in 
another village. They sang Bhajans to 
them, told them Bible stories and read 
to them from their books. The people 
listened with interest. These children 
surely gave them a message which we 
could not possibly do. 

A. G. Atkins of Ballia district writes: 
Our schools go rather haltingly. A day 
school reported from one circuit last 
year has been closed, but plans have 
been made whereby several boys now 
read in government schools. But in 
another circuit, a day school has been 
opened on simple lines. Three night 
schools are also reported, one of which 
has been reopened after a period of 
cessation. Some 40 children are sent 
to boarding schools outside the district, 
of whom by far the greater part are 
children of workers. 

S. B. Finch of Rae Bareli district 
reports: There are only two village 
schools in this district supported by 
outside sources. They are for the edu- 
cation of Christian boys primarily, but 
we do admit non-Christian boys also 
and give them secular as well as reli- 
gious teachings. I am sorry to remark 
that we still have so many Christian 
lads in this district who are deprived 
of an opportunity for their mental cul- 
ture, through lack of funds. We wish 
we could have more such schools for 
the benefit of our Christian children, 
and could be in a position to provide 
for them, as they are the hope and 
strength of the Church in the future. 
We could have sent these boys to Alla- 
habad or to some other boarding school 
ot the Conference, but their parents are 
reluctant to part with them and allow 
them to go to any far distant places. 
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F. M. Wilson of Cawnpore district re- 
ports progress: Much attention has 
been paid during the year to the 
strengthening of our village schools. 
Some new ones have been opened, and 
the ones already in operation have 
made substantial progress. The 
preacher, who last year spent a month 
in each of the centers where he had 
schools, has done so again this year, 
and some of his scholars who two years 
ago were able to read in the primer 
with difficulty, are now reading with 
fair ease in the Bible. 


Mr. Gandhi Visits Arrah School 

M. C. Singh writes: At the invitation 
of Mr. Ackerly, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
was passing through Arrah in the 
month of January, paid a short visit to 
the school and gave a brief talk to all 
of our boys and girls, who very greatly 
appreciated it. 


A Needy Field 

F. C. Aldrich of Lucknow district 
writes: When you exclude the City of 
Lucknow from the reckoning, you face 
the fact that among the almost two 
million people living outside this city 
and in the territory comprising the 
Lucknow district, we have a force of 
twenty-four workers—i. e., a parish of 
approximately seventy-seven thousand 
people for each worker! 

Confining the reckoning to the Luck- 
now civil district portion of our Mis- 
sion district, the comparison is in- 
creasingly alarming, for among the six 
hundred thousand people comprising 
our parish in the rural areas of this 
section, we have one lone worker and 
his wife! Who ever heard of a bigger 
parish? Who ever heard of a more 
needy field? In Dark Africa, David 
Livingstone said: “Every morning I see 
the smoke arising from a _ thousand 
villages where the name of Christ is 
not preached!” If my natural vision 
would carry sufficiently, I, writer of 
this sketch, could see, within the bounds 
of this Field, the smoke arising every 
morning from more than two thousand 
five hundred villages where Jesus is 
still unknown! For out of the total of 
three thousand towns and villages in 
the district, we are actually occupying 
fifteen by residence of workers, and are 
carrying on regular evangelistic and 
pastoral work in forty more. 
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Moreover, outside of the towns of 
Lucknow and Barabanki, the field is 
entirely ours—almost two millions of 
people! Other Missions formerly occu- 
pied the Field with us. From the rural 
areas they have entirely withdrawn, the 
result of financial shortage. 


Harvest Great—Laborers Few 

F. M. Wilson of Cawnpore district 
writes: This district, which includes 
the former Cawnpore and Allahabad 
districts, embraces all of four civil dis- 
tricts and a considerable part of two 
others. It has an area equal to that of 
Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode 
Island, and about one-third of New Jer- 
sey; and a population equal to that of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey 
and Maryland, as shown by the last 
available statistics. It is one of the 
largest districts. 

In this territory are 8,069 cities and 
villages. Cawnpore, which is the head- 
quarters of the Allahabad district, has 
a population of 157,220. In addition to 
these cities, there are 8 towns with 
populations ranging from 5,081 to 
20,029. 

In the cities there is the difficulty of 
ministering to the people in congested 
areas, which are widely separated from 
each other, and who are surrounded by 
the myriad distractions of city life. In 
the villages, there is the difficulty of 
ministering to widely separated small 
groups, the greater number of which 
have an exceedingly limited outlook on 
life. In city and village, illiteracy 
limits the use of the printed word, mak- 
ing the verbal message, in many places, 
the only one the people can receive. 
Were the territory included in the dis- 
trict and the villages in which we have 
Christians equally divided between the 
workers, it would give each one of them 
260 square miles of territory and 16 
villages of Christians, in addition to 
the 290 villages in which we have in- 
quirers. It is needless to say that no 
worker is able to cover this much 
ground, and so there are large terri- 
tories surrounding the villages to 
which our workers are ministering 
which, as yet, have not had the Gospel 
message; and they cannot have it until 
additional workers are made _ possible 
by increased income. It is equally true 
that with our limited number of work- 
ers, our Christian villages are receiving 
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far less pastoral attention than they 
ought to have. 

While we have converts from the 
higher castes and from Mohammedan- 
ism, the great number of the converts 
up to the present have been from the 
sweeper caste, of whom there are 34,694 
in the district. During the past years 
there has been an increasing interest 
on the part of the chamars. There are 
486,422 of this caste in the district, and 
while but few of these have yet been 
baptized, there are many thousands of 
them who are eager for Christian in- 
struction. The harvest indeed is great 
but the laborers are few. What are the 
40 Indian preachers and teachers and 
two missionaries, who are engaged in 
the evangelistic work of the district, in 
such a vast area, with such a popula- 
tion, and such an opportunity? 

In spite of the fact that each year 
decreases the number of non-Christians 
who live near enough to our workers 
for them to be reached, the number of 
baptisms has not fallen off as much as 
we feared. This year, there were 323 
baptisms and the total Christian com- 
munity is now 6,653. 


Hard Field—Encouraging Success 

G. L. Lorenzo of Tirhoot district 
writes: It is an admitted fact that Tir- 
hoot is a hard field to cultivate. This 
is the home of ancient culture, of deep 
seated and conservative Brahmanism 
and of persistent and virulent opposi- 
tion to Christianity. Up to the present 
no outstanding movement has begun in 
any one special caste as is the case in 
the neighboring districts of Arrah, 
Buxar and Ballia; but our work is 
seattered in countless villages among 
all castes, including the Tatwar, Koeri, 
Dosadh and Chamars. These people are 
here in great numbers and many are 
not far from the Kingdom. Even now, 
we can baptize Doms (outcastes and 
thieves by profession) by the thou- 
sands, but for certain reasons it has 
not seemed wise to do so. We are much 
encouraged by the success of this year. 
There has been progress along all lines. 
Self-support has doubled; the number 
of baptisms has increased and the 
spiritual life of the 1,391 Christians has 
been kept at a high ebb; the forty- 
three Sunday schools, with 1,197 
scholars, have been well organized and 
taught. Every worker, including the 


district superintendent, is a colporteur, 
and as a result 29 Bibles, 83 New Testa- 
ments and-2,861 Gospel portions were 
sold, besides 31,216 religious books and 
tracts either sold or given away. We 
have sown beside all waters. 


Expansion 

BE. Sukh of Buxar district writes: 
The Arrah district, from which the 
Buxar district was formed in 1919, had 
then only 17 workers and 5 circuit 
centers, but to-day the Buxar district, 
alone, makes a record of 6 circuits 
and 22 workers. In 1923, we reported 
8 circuits but for lack of funds we had 
to close two circuits and are now carry- 
ing on our work from 6 centers. 


Fewer Reports—Better Results 

S. Raynor Smith of Gonda district 
writes: I told Bishop Fisher, two years 
ago, that I was trying several experi- 
ments in the Gonda district. One ex- 
periment was this: I had each worker 
send me direct a detailed report of 
what he did each month, how many 
villages he had visited, how many had 
come to him for help, how many Gos- 
pel portions he had sold. 

At the end of the year I was more 
than gratified with the reports. We had, 
at least, been busy. We were able to 
report 7,000 Gospel portions sold. But, 
on second thought, I felt that the spirit 
of it all was wrong. No district super- 
intendent in America had ever asked 
me to report my daily program to him, 
and so, for the next year, I decided to 
do away with all. No, I didn’t do away 
with all reports, no Methodist can do 
that, but I did do away with my 
monthly reports. At first, I must admit 
that there was a feeling of fear. I was 
fearful lest the men would not respond 
but they did, and this last year I find 
they even sold more Bible portions than 
they did last year; moreover they 
raised more money for self-support, and 
best of all—and here is where the thrill 
comes—they enjoyed doing it. 


Some Statistics—Lucknow District 

F. C. Aldrich writes: I go up to the 
1927 session of the Lucknow Conference 
(my first session) able to report only 
103 baptisms during the year—the 
smallest number of accessions I have 
reported from any district in the past 
fifteen years, Of course, I know the 
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argument that “the number of baptisms 
does not tell the whole story.” And I 
know, also, that the Great Commission 
makes mention of the rite of baptism; 
and, also, that, after all is said and 
done, this is a very tangible way of 
checking results among us. 

In the district there are 1,874 Chris- 
tians; 3863 persons are reported as 
honest enquirers; more than _ 50,000 
tracts have been distributed, and 1,960 
Gospel portions sold; the total of all 
collections raised is Rs. 13,749. 


District Conference 

All the districts report unusually in- 
spiring district conferences due largely 
to the presence and addresses of Bishop 
and Mrs. Fisher. This is what F. M. 
Wilson of Cawnpore writes and it is 
typical of the rest: It was our good 
fortune to have several distinguished 
visitors with us during the summer 
school and district conference. Bishop 
and Mrs. Fisher were with us during 
the first three days and their addresses 
set a high keynote, which was built 
upon by those who followed them. Rey. 
T. C. Badley, Rev. N. T. Childs, Rev. 
S. M. Gillam and Rey. G. P. Thompson 
were the next to contribute to the 
spiritual uplift by their searching 
messages. Bishop Warne was with us 
over a Sunday and his sermons, rein- 
forced by familiarity with his saintly 
life of service, will long be remembered 
by the Cawnpore people, as well as 
those who are attending the district 
conference. The next day, Dr. Chit- 
ambar gave two stirring messages, and 
the next Miss Caffray arrived, and was 
mightily used of God in bringing con- 
viction and helping to larger spiritual 
attainments. During the closing days 
of the sessions, the remark was heard 
more than once from the older men of 
the Conference, that this was the best 
session that they had ever attended. 


Easter Christian Mela at Buxar 


EK. Sukh writes: The mela began on 
Thursday evening of Passion Week and 
continued through Haster Sunday. It 
was largely attended by the village 
Christians, men, women -and children, 
who came at their own expense from 
near and far. Some of them had re- 
cently torn down the heathen altars at 
which they were wont to worship, and 
rejoicing in a newly found Saviour 
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were now radiantly happy. The boys 
from three of our village schools 
marched in with flying banners. Their 
singing, their recitations, their testi- 
monies made a great impression. Turn- 
ing to a Brahman (who had been 
active with the Arya Samajists against 
the Christians), I pointed to one of the 
brightest Christian boys as an example 
of the true “shuddi”’ (cleansing) which 
Christ gives. To our delight the Brah- 
man arose and testified to the truth of 
my statement. 

Besides the preaching morning and 
evening, various shops including a book 
stall, were run by Christians. The 
boys and girls of the schools also ex- 
hibited health and temperance charts. 
Three village schools were in session 
and attracted much attention. Conse- 
quently a real incentive to education 
was given to many a villager. 

One afternoon the whole company— 
about three hundred in number—carry- 
ing flags and banners, headed by the 
district superintendent, and accom- 
panied by a band, marched through the 
streets of Buxar singing Gospel songs 
and shouting ‘Victory to Jesus.” It was 
a new thing to see a Christian proces- 
sion (Hindu and Moslem ones had 
become common), and a profound im- 
pression was made on all classes. 


Great Day for Tirhoot Methodists 


G. L. Lorenzo writes: October 23, 
1927, will ever remain a memorable day 
in Tirhoot. After forty years of mis- 
sionary work, the foundation of the 
Jackson Memorial Church at Muzaffar- 
pur was laid by Bishop Fisher on that 
Sunday afternoon. It was a unique oc- 
casion. The presence of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, as well as of the Euro- 
pean community, the giving of the 
Indian Christians, Bishop Fisher’s ser- 
mon, and the solemn dedication cere- 
mony, all these together made a deep 
impression on all. 

This church, in memory of Henry 
Jackson, our first missionary in Tir- 
hoot, will meet a long felt need. 


Evangelistic Campaign 

F. M. Wilson of Cawnpore district 
reports: Again, this year, there is a 
special evangelistic campaign in the 
villages during the cold season. We 
were present at some of the most bitter 
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spiritual struggles, and greatest vic- 
tories we have ever witnessed. 

In one village, a young couple who 
were under instruction desired bap- 
tism, but we found a shrine before their 
doorway. The young man was ready 
to tear it down, but his wife feared the 
demon she _ believed inhabited the 
shrine, and we sat by and attempted to 
help her as she trembled in her struggle 
between her desire to accept Christ 
and her fear of the demon. She was, 
at that time, unable to overcome her 
fear, but we are hoping that she may 
later do so, and enter victoriously into 
the Christian life. In another village, 
all the members of a large family were 
anxious to become Christians, but one 
old man who was in terror of his shrine 
had for years held them back. We had 
the pleasure of seeing him surrender 
to Christ, tear down his shrine and 
together with his whole family confess 
his sins and accept Christian baptism. 


Conversion of a High Caste Hindu 

F. M. Wilson thus tells about it: 
Some months ago, a layman brought a 
high caste Hindu, a bachelor of science, 
to me for Christian instruction. After 
several weeks he evinced a sincere de- 
sire to become a Christian. For weeks 
it seemed impossible for him to rid 
himself of the belief in works as a 
means to salvation, and to the appro- 
priation of faith as the means. He was 
persuaded to attend the meetings in 
connection with the summer school and 
district conference. One night he 
raised his hands for prayers, and the 
two succeeding nights was at the altar. 
It was my pleasure to be beside him 
during his final struggle. Shaking like 
an aspen leaf, he knelt, and with agony 
apparent in both face and voice, he 
cried, “Oh! I wish I could believe,” 
then suddenly he straightened up on 
his knees and with a look of astonish- 
ment on his face, exclaimed, “I do 
believe: it is done.” 


Conversion of an Influential Chaudri 
A. G. Atkins writes: The progress of 
work during the year has been gathered 
from the reports of workers. Dealing 
first of all with evangelistic efforts 
among non-Christians, there is no big 
growth to report this year, but from 
almost every circuit comes some 
definite expression of hope concerning 
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a group or groups that are on the verge 
of accepting baptism and entering the 
Christian Church. In several cases it 
is actually reported that some, people 
ready and willing for baptism, are 
being held back for awhile in order 
that others of the group may come in, 
and so future solidarity be ensured. 
But in one circuit there has come about 
a movement that reads almost like 
something from the Acts of the 
Apostles, and promises to continue so. 
For some years a leading chamar 
chaudhri, who controls not only the 
group in his own village, but in ten 
other villages also, has been opposing 
Christian work in the neighborhood 
and causing considerable trouble. But 
this year, he and the people of his 
immediate village have been baptized, 
and there is good ground for hope that 
his influence will soon bring with him 
the other ten villages he leads. I give 
the story of his conversion as told by 
Prem Dass—‘The special cause was 
that sickness made its power felt 
among those chamars, and at that time 
special prayer was offered for them, 
sympathy shown and when the oppor- 
tunity came, help and comfort was 
given through Jesus Christ. One day 
serious illness entered the house of 
Dukhanti (the chaudhri) and laid his 
wife low. So I and my family offered 
special prayer on her behalf. I asked 
the Lord Jesus that His glory might 
be shown in the case of Dukhanti’s 
wife, and she might recover. That 
night she improved; and also, three 
men appeared in a vision to Dukhanti 
saying, ‘You are unclean, and therefore 
we cannot come into your house. Be 
cleansed and then we will come into 
your house. Hearing this his eyes 
were opened. His wife also had a 
vision in which she was being swept 
away in a flood of water, and two men 
in white garments seized her hands and 
drew her out. After this I preached 
Jesus Christ to the people of that 
village (Shahpur) and from that time 
they were ready to become followers of 
Christ. After a short time they were 
baptized and are now very happy in 
Christ.” 


Self-Support 

S. R. Smith of Gonda writes of a new 
vision due to a new spirit: I have 
shared each burden with each worker 
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and I want to express the joy there is 
in my heart as I look back and see how 
my brothers in Christ have responded. 
There is to-day, I believe, in the Gonda 
district a real spirit of Christian 
brotherliness. Along with this is a de- 
termination to help make the Indian 
Church. The vision of such a Church 
has come to the preachers in a new 
way and they are working to make the 
vision a reality. I knew this day would 
come, it is about to come all over India. 
Preachers in this district who thought 
it an injustice to ask them to raise a 
part of their salary now’do so gladly. 
The thought of self-support was at first 
unpleasant to them, but not so to-day. 
The nine circuits have raised for self- 
support this year a total of 1,488 rupees, 
which is an increase of 350 rupees over 
last year, and a very much larger in- 
crease over the preceding years. 


Increase in Giving 

S. R. Smith further reports: It is an 
ever increasing joy to realize that our 
Gonda church is self-supporting and, in 
addition, raises 228 rupees for benevo- 
lences. 

Last year, our Lucknow conference 
started the plan of apportioning the 
benevolences ‘to each district. I ap- 
proved of this plan last year in my 
report and as a result, found we were 
apportioned almost twice as much to 
raise this year. But in each we have 
been able to raise more than the amount 
apportioned. We have raised this year 
1,730 rupees for ministerial support, 
conference and mission claimants, etce., 
with a total of 2,292 rupees for minis- 
terial support and all collections. This 
is a very fine increase over last year. 

S. B. Finch writes: We raised this 
year for all purposes one thousand one 
hundred and fifty (1,150) rupees. Some 
of our Christians who are in service 
and get fixed monthly salaries are very 
regular in paying cash towards the 
Pastor’s Fund and other collections, 
but the cultivator and laborer classes 
give their contribution in the shape of 
eggs, chickens, vegetables and grain at 
the harvest time. We can hardly ex- 
pect much from them, but we are glad 
that they are learning that “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” All the 
mission workers pay their tithes very 
gladly and regularly. The churches in 
Rae Bareli and Unao have learned the 
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distinction of paying the salaries of 
their pastors, in full, throughout the 
year. 


Need of Greater Giving 

A. G. Atkins of Ballia reports a de- 
crease: The collections in the district 
for the year unfortunately show a 
decrease all round. It is inevitable that 
there should be decrease in the amount 
from tithes and contributions from 
workers, as the decrease in staff means 
a decrease in contributions. But there 
has also been a decrease all round, 
totalling about eighteen per cent in 
village collections, which one feels is 
not a healthy sign in these days when 
stress is being put on measures for 
gradually attaining self-support. One 
accepts the statement that it has been 
a hard year for the village people and 
that consequently giving is somewhat 
difficult; but there have been other hard 
years, and one would like our workers 
to feel the challenge of the situation 
and work more earnestly to lead their 
people to greater giving in the spirit 
of worship and sacrifice. 


Co-operative Societies 

A. G. Atkins reports as follows: The 
thirteen Co-operative Societies seem 
to stand much in the same position, ex- 
cept that there have been some repay- 
ments of former advances and in one or 
two cases fresh advances have been 
made. Compared with such societies, 
as I have known them elsewhere, these 
do not seem at present on the whole to 
be in a very thriving condition. It is 
quite evident that a good deal of more 
persistent work on the part of the Sec- 
retary is needed to bring them up to 
requirements in such matters as books, 
regular meetings, etc., and even further, 
in such important matters as repay- 
ment of advances, and further co-oper- 
ative measures for the general eco- 
nomic and social, betterment of the 
people. It is planned to set the 
Secretary entirely apart for this work 
during this coming year, that he may 
have the opportunity for thorough re- 
organization and instruction; if well 
tackled, the year should see improve- 
ment and also plans for getting greater 
help from the workers of those areas. 
It is worthy of note that some of our 
societies have taken government agri- 
cultural department seed (wheat, sugar, 
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etc.), and have done well by it; some 
gained prizes at the exhibition at the 
Darri Fair. ; 


Medical Work 

A. G. Atkins writes: The work of 
Mrs. Ilahi Baksh in the Rasra Hospital 
and Dispensary shows a considerable 
increase, and tells a story of greater 
helpfulness, through the rooms erected 
last year. 5,657 patients were treated 
during the year (20,657 treatments) ; 
15 in-patients received; 15 cases visited 
in their homes; 78 minor operations 
performed. This is in spite of the fact 
that Mrs. Ilahi Baksh herself was ill 
for several weeks and her dispensary 
work consequently at a standstill. 


District Circulating Library 

S. R. Smith of Gonda writes: I have 
begun, this year, what I believe will be 
a real means of blessing and growth -to 
our Christian community, namely, a 
circulating library consisting of books 
for the development of the spiritual 
life, and simple books on Moham- 
medanism, Hinduism, ete. Our preach- 
ers have read 87 of these books during 
the year and want more to read in the 
future. All of our workers are either 
Bareilly Seminary or Budaun Training 
School graduates, but if post-graduate 
courses are needed for men in our 
American conferences how much move 
are they needed here. Here, I also 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
“Refresher” courses that were given in 
July at Bareilly and Budaun. Our dis- 
trict was permitted to send two men to 
Bareilly and three to Budaun. These 
courses have been a real blessing to 
our work. ; 


Muzaffarpur Leper Asylum 

S. L. Lorenzo writes: For years, the 
superintendent of the Tirhoot district 
has been the honorary superintendent 
of the Muzaffarpur Leper Asylum. In 
this asylum, we have from fifty to sixty 
men, women and children lepers. This 
is a work demanding of us a heart of 
sympathy and a helping hand akin to 
that of the Christ. In his name we 
supply them with food, clothing and 
medicines; we also hold regular evan- 
gelistic services for them. Bishop 
Fisher visited these lepers and was 
amazed and delighted to hear them 
under such sad circumstances sing 
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songs of joy and victory, and testify to 
the saving grace of the Friend of 
lepers. This leper asylum is financed 
by the “Mission to the Lepers’”’ society 
of London, as well as by a Government 
grant and by local subscriptions. 


In Conclusion 

F. M. Wilson of Cawnpore district 
voices the sentiment of every district 
superintendent of the Lucknow Confer- 
ence in the following heart cry, for it 
applies not only to his district but to 
every district: In the making of this 
report, in spite of the progress we have 
seen and the victories which have been 
won, there is something of a _ heart- 
break. Before us is the vision of what 
we believe could be accomplished with 
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an adequate force of, workers, permit- 
ting us to reach the villages of the dis- 
trict which as yet have not been touched 
by the Gospel message; and of the in- 
spiration which would come to all the 
workers if, instead of having to con- 
tract our work because of lack of 
finances, we are able to expand it. We 
are overwhelmed by the realization of 
the largeness of the field, the greatness 
of the opportunity and the appalling 
fewness of the laborers. May the God 
of all power touch the hearts of His 
children to contribute to this and simi- 
lar fields such availing prayers and 
such a spirit of giving of earthly means 
as will make possible the realization of 
these visions and of God’s full plan for 
the work! 


LUCKNOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Reported by Dr. J. R. Chitambar, President 


Staff—Enrollment 

This is the only Methodist College 
for boys and young men in Southern 
Asia and while it is only an Intermedi- 
ate College, it occupies an important 
place in our educational work. We are 
thankful to God that we are able to 
report another year of growth and in- 
erease. If increase in enrollment, good 
examination results, increase in income, 
a wholesome moral and religious atmos- 
phere and popularity with the public 
are generally regarded evidences of the 
growth and development of an educa- 
tional institution, our Coilege is cer- 
tainly growing. 

We have a staff of forty-six teachers 
of whom seven are American mission- 
aries. More than half of the teachers 
are Christians. A pleasing feature is 
the growing number of the former boys 
of the college on the staff. Last year, 
two Christian teachers were sent for 
teacher training, both of whom have re- 
turned after successfully completing 
their studies. One of them, however, 
left to take up work in a Government 
school where he thinks he will have 
better prospects. It is the plan to send 
another teacher, a graduate, for train- 
ing to the government training school 
next July. Government is insisting that 
we should not appoint any teacher, per- 
manently, who is not trained, and we, 
ourselyes, are desirous to have a 


trained and qualified staff in all the de- 
partments of our College. 
The enrollment in the three depart- 


ments of the College shows a slight 
increase. In the school, the enroli- 
ment is 202, against 162 of last 


year; in the School of Commerce, 170, 
against 133 of last year; and in the 
College, 465, against 457 of last year. 
This makes a total enrollment of nearly 
850, or an increase of nearly 100 stu- 
dents in the entire institution, the 
greatest increases being in the centen- 
nial school and in the school of com- 
merce. We have been rather strict, 
especially in the College, in admitting 
students, otherwise the enrollment 
would have been at least 50 more. The 
number of Christian students in all 
these departments is practically the 
same as last year. The Centennial 
School is under Rev. B. C. Harrington, 
M. A., manager, and Mr. W. A. Watson, 
B.A., L.T., headmaster; the School of 
Commerce has Mr. S. G. Thero as its 
principal and Mr. O. Joshua as assist- 
ant principal. 

Our College results were nearly 62 
per cent in the intermediate examina- 
tion and nearly 49 per cent in the high 
school examination. But in the inter- 
mediate examination we stand ahead of 
all the Mission Colleges in the Province, 
except the Isabella Thoburn College, in 
the percentage of passes; and we again 
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stand ahead of all the colleges in the 
Province which sent up 100 or more 
candidates for the intermediate exam- 
ination. Our Christian boys have done 
specially well this year in the College 
examinations and much better than last 
year. Four out of nine students passed 
the high school and eleven out of 
twelve passed the intermediate exam- 
inations. All of the five university stu- 
dents who appeared for the B. A. ex- 
amination, passed. 


Hostels 


There are four hostels connected 
with the institution. The Warne Hos- 
tel, connected with the Centennial 


School, is for Christian students and is 
under the wardenship of Mr. S. G. 
Thero, who is ably assisted by Rev. B. 
R. Franklin, in his important work. 
Rev. E. W. Mumby, who has returned 
from furlough, is warden of the O. C. 
Hostel for Christian students of the 
College and has an efficient assistant in 
Mr. J. W. Richards. Mr. Mumby is also 
the physical director of the institution. 
During his absence on furlough, Rey. 
E. R. Tweedie looked after both depart- 
ments, in addition to his work in the 
College. Mr. Wilbur C. Thoburn has 
charge of the C. L. Bare Hostel for 
Hindu and Mohammedan students and 
is assisted by Messrs. C. M. Chatterjee 
and S. Ahmad Shah, both of whom are 
new additions to our staff. 

A new hostel was opened last year 
for the older students of the School of 
Commerce in Reid Hall. The Indus- 
tries Department of Government was 
pleased to give us a non-recurring grant 
of 2,400 rupees for the necessary altera- 
tions in Reid Hall to make it a com- 
fortable hostel. We have just finished 
building a kitchen for the Hindus and 
another one for the Mohammedans. 
This hostel was started as an experi- 
ment on our part and the result seems 
to be hopeful. There are already 19 
students living in this hostel. Mr. O. 
Joshua is the warden of the hostel. 

The university students live in the 
hostel with the students of the inter- 
mediate college. Recent experience and 
a study of the situation convince us 
that this is not satisfactory. This em- 
phasizes the need for a separate hostel 
for university students. 

The work of the wardens and sub- 
wardens of these hostels has been satis- 
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factory. The students have been well 
looked after and seem to be happy. The 
self-help scheme for Christian students 
of the college and the school of com- 
merce, started four years ago, seems to 
be getting popular. The care which is 
exercised in giving financial help to 
students is to a great extent respon- 
sible for the good examination results. 
As a rule, we do not help any student 
for two years in the same class. To 
students who pass their examinations 
with a grade of at least 45 per cent in 
all the subjects, we give scholarships 
ranging from $6 to $9 per month. To 
others we give stipends ranging from 
$3 to $8 per month, and they have to 
work hard to earn these. And under 
very exceptional circumstances we give 
loans to our students. The number of 
these loans is very limited. This has 
had a very salutary effect on our stu- 
dents in every way. 


Finances 

For the third time during the present 
regime, government has increased the 
aid it has been giving to this college. 
We have also received a non-recurring 
grant of 5,000 rupees (nearly $1,700) 
from government which has been of 
considerable help to us. Raja Sir Hat- 
nam Singh gives a scholarship of 15 
rupees (about $6) per month, to a 
Christian student, in memory of his son 
Kunwar Rajendra Singh. Dr. HE. Stan- 
ley Jones has been giving a generous 
donation towards the scholarship fund. 
Funds have been received from 
America to enable us to fit up a chapel 
in the Centennial School to be known 
as Bogue Chapel, which meets a long 
felt want. We thank the generous 
donors who have made this possible. 
Our friends and patrons in America 
have stood by us faithfully, and we are 
grateful to them. The School of Com- 
merce and the Centennial School re- 
ceive generous grants from government. 
To these and other generous friends 
and to our benign Government we offer 
our heartfelt gratefulness. The Board 
of Foreign Missions has treated us 
with generous consideration for which 
we are grateful. 


Religious Work 

Now a little about the religious side. 
There has been a marked improvement 
in the attendance on the Scripture 
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classes in the college. For six weeks, 
the non-Christian students were given 
the option of applying for exemption 
from these classes and only three 
applied for such exemption, one of 
whom was a Roman Catholic student. 
His guardian, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
and not he, was the first to apply. A 
new plan for the teaching of the Bible 
has been adopted and seems to be popu- 
lar and profitable. 

Chapel exercises have been made 
wholly devotional, and all announce- 
ments and lectures of a non-religious 
character have been excluded. To pro- 
vide for such occasions, we have a col- 
lege assembly for all students about 
twice a month. 

The Rey. R. B. Porter has been the 
regular speaker at the chapel of the 
school of commerce this year and has 
been of great help to the students. 

There are two Hindu students who 
are regularly studying the Bible with 
the President. One of them has def- 
initely asked for baptism, but has been 
advised to wait. 

The Christian students were greatly 
helped by the Dashera Meetings. <A 
number have testified definitely to the 
experience of the new birth and of ac- 
cepting Jesus Christ as their personal 
Saviour. Sixteen students, many of 
whom are intermediate and B. A. class 
students, have definitely indicated their 
willingness and desire to devote their 
entire life to the ministry. 

This is the fiftieth Year Jubilee of 
the Institution which was founded in 
1877. To commemorate it we are rais- 
ing an endowment of 750,000 rupees in 
America, and of 50,000 rupees in India, 
from the former students and friends 
of the college. The president was ap- 
pointed director of the campaign in 
India by the Board of Governors of the 
College, and through the co-operation 
of his colleagues and of the former stu- 
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dents and friends of the College, 12,146 
rupees were subscribed in a_ brief 
period. More than one-third of this 
amount was received in cash and de- 
posited in the bank. It should not be 
very difficult to raise the entire 50,000 
rupees within a year, as the number of 
former students and of friends in India 
is constantly increasing. 


Alumni 

The college is doing a new piece of 
work in locating and making contacts 
with the “Old Boys.” Accurate records 
of all students who have been with the 
college since the organization of the 
intermediate college, their university 
careers, degrees, and other items, are 
nearly completed. Lists of other ‘Old 
Boys,’”’ both local and living in the 
Province and elsewhere in India, are 
being added daily to the records. Early 
in December, there was held a Field 
Day for sports and games between the 
“Old Boys” in Lucknow and the under- 
graduates. Nearly two hundred were 
in attendance. On December 21, there 
was a great celebration of the “Old 
Boys” Day with more than 100 present. 
This work will, undoubtedly, link up 
the former students of the college with 
their Alma Mater, in a practical and 
tangible way. ; 


General 

Judging from newspaper and official 
reports, from friends and from _ the 
spirit of the Institution, the college is 
forging ahead. 

However, it is to be regretted that 
the college is struggling with finances 
which continue to show balances on the’ 
wrong side, despite the generous gifts 
received from various sources. We are 
hopeful that the campaign for funds, 
both in India and America, will mean 
a large endowment for the. college. 


THE DELHI AREA 
Bishop J. W. Robinson 


Year of Peace 

In the annals of missionary activity 
in the Delhi Area, the year 1927 will 
not stand out as an unusual one. There 
is a little less of the opposition of 


recent years that grew naturally out of 
the nationalistic feeling of resentment 
at what was called a foreign religion; 
and there is a little more of the com- 
munal tension between the Hindus and 
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Mohammedans which grows out of 
mutual ambitions and jealousies; but 
taking it in the large the Christian 
community has been left to work out 
its own problems in peace. As our 
problems are many, we realize the 
magnitude of the blessing. 


Missionaries Alert 

To one unfamiliar with mission work 
in the foreign field, the varied articles 
that from time to time appear in our 
home press from the pen of visitors 
(especially that class of tourist visitors 
who refuse to believe that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
who have ability to reach quick and 
definite conclusions without the neces- 
sity of illumination from the light of 
experience) must convey the impres- 
sion that the missionary is usually an 
old fogy and behind the times. As a 
matter of fact he is usually a very prac- 
tical man, and is keenly alive to every- 
thing that makes for added efficiency. 
He does not throw away the wisdom of 
the past, nor does he reject the light of 
the present, but he does use his expe- 
rience as a balance wheel, and adapts 
his methods and his machinery to the 
nature of the task that is before him. 
Studies in the light of the material 
appliances and in the history of reli- 
gious activity will show no body of men 
who have secured larger results from 
similar resources than have these oit 
criticized missionaries. I lift my hat 
to them. 

As I look over the Delhi Area, and 
see the more than a quarter of a million 
converts who have been won and who 
rare being developed; as I see the prac- 
tical usefulness of the hospitals and 
the varied training institutions, and 
watch the constant output of happy and 


promising young life from our two 
score educational institutions; and 
when I watch the leavening process 


among the unevangelized millions that 
is disposing many thousands every year 
to cast in their lot with us, I realize 
that something is doing. And when I 
see the very small band of men and 
women missionaries who, by the stress 
of their love for the people and the love 
of the people for them, are gladly ac- 
cepted as leaders in the movement, I 
feel that God is making use of some- 
thing besides a spirit of conservative 
stalemate among our missionaries, 
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Development 

This recognition of changed condi- 
tions and readiness to adapt methods, 
has led our people during the past year 
to lay stress upon conserving and de- 
veloping what we have, rather than in 
seeking wider extension of our work. 
That does not mean that we have 
stopped preaching to non-Christians or 
ceased instructing our inquirers. The 
fact that within the Area, during the 
year, we had 13,254 baptisms, and that 
our total baptized Christian Methodist 
community, within the Area, has now 
reached a total of 273,265, indicates our 
tendency to advance in these ways. But 
feeling keenly the stress that has come 
on us through reduction in the number 
of our workers, and realizing no im- 
mediate restoration is to be expected, 
we have sought during the year to re- 
coup our loss by developing to a higher 
efficiency the workers we have left. 
Recognizing also, that the hundreds of 
boys thrown out of our schools could 
not at once be received back, we have 
devoted a considerable amount of effort 
to seeing that they were grafted back 
into the lower intellectual level from 
which they had hoped to escape. It has 
been a painful and unhappy process but 
there has been an amount of success. 
Our third special effort has been to 
make what schools we yet have more 
efficient, both scholastically and in the 
building up of the Christian character 
of the boys and girls who attend them. 


Spiritually Efficient Workers 

In seeking to make our workers more 
efficient we have recognized the factor 
of religious zeal and deep spirituality. 
A supreme motive for the worker is a 
joyous heart experience, and flaming 
zeal is the most effective of weapons in 
this spiritual warfare. While it is cer- 
tainly our purpose. never to take on as 
workers men who do not have a 
measure of these characteristics, for 
them, as for people, and sometimes pas- 
tors in more favored lanes, there is such 
a thing as a cooling of zeal and a losing 
of experiences. Indeed, most of our 
workers are put in a difficult position. 
Often entirely separated from Christian 
association and fellowship, with no one 
to whom they can talk of their faith 
and their experience, entirely encom- 
passed by the spiritual deadness and 
the awful moral down-pull of surround- 
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ing non-Christian life, and with but in- 
frequent touch with vital Christian 
conditions, it is little wonder that the 
joy fades out of their experiences and 
their zeal cools, and their effectiveness 
as workers is often impaired. Revival 
meetings for our workers as well as for 
our people are an essential, and more 
than ever before, in our quarterly and 
district conferences, in our conven- 
tions, and through “retreats,” we have 
sought this year to bring them into 
that spiritual atmosphere that restores 
unto them the joy of saivation and re- 
kindles in their hearts the zeal of their 
first love. An abundance of blessing has 
crowned these efforts and we feel that 
a refreshed army has gone back to the 
conflict. 

In other spiritual matters we have 
also made effort to refresh these 
workers of ours. Most of them did 
not inherit any traditions that aid 
either in developing or maintaining the 
intellectual life, and being sent to vil- 
lage communities where often complete 
illiteracy prevails, there is little induce- 
ment for them to keep up the studies 
inaugurated in the years when they 
were taking their exhorter’s and local 
preacher’s courses, or were preparing 
for the Bible Readers’ examination. 
Good newspapers are scarce and good 
books in the vernacular are scarcer, 
and with a poverty that does not allow 
anything in the family budget for read- 
ing material, it is small wonder that 
there is the constant tendency for our 
lower grade workers to approximate 
the intellectual inertia of the people 
among whom they labor. This, too, we 
have attempted to remedy, realizing 
that for even the zealous and spiritually 
minded a sharpened intellect is a better 
weapon than a dulled one. For a work 
of this kind our resources were pitifully 
small, but the sum of $300 that came 
into our hands through the generosity 
of a couple of friends enabled us to 
inaugurate a work which, we _ hope, 
similar donations in the future will 
enable us to continue. 


“Refresher Courses’”’ 

In three different centers we inaugu- 
rated what we have termed “Refresher 
Courses,’”’ something of the nature of 
the old-time teachers’ institutes in parts 
of America, to which we brought in a 
hundred and fifty of the men who had 
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been working in hard and lonesome 
places, and who had been out of contact 
with school life long enough to make 
refreshing a necessity. We selected the 
needy, but also, such among the needy 
as we thought would best respond to 
the opportunities of such an occasion. 
In each of the three centers the fifty 
or so selected men, through the best 
practical and sympathetic teachers we 
could find, were given intensive courses 
in Bible study, religious education, 
child psychology, village and home sani- 
tation, inspirational outlook and _ kin- 
dred subjects, for two weeks, included 
in which was an hour a day of super- 
vised group exercises. We had really 
expected great things from the courses, 
but we were amazed at the response 
and the results. These workers, who 
had lived to themselves until they felt 
they are walking a lonesome path, 
found themselves back in a group. life 
to which they responded, and with 
minds burnished by the contact and 
hearts refreshed by the fellowship, they 
returned to their work new men. Their 
district superintendents bear testimony 
to the fact that in practical results 
these courses in resulting fruitfulness 
have been equal to a ten per cent rein- 
forcement in numbers. So good have 
the results been that the bishop of the 
Area has been entreated by others who 
could not be called in this time, that 
they be given their turn during the 
coming year. Five hundred dollars will 
enable us to bring in two hundred and 
fifty hungry-hearted, rusty-minded men 
for like courses next year, and we hope 
for the help that will make it possible. 


Schools 

Very special attention has been given 
during the year to our _ theological, 
training and ordinary schools, the hope 
being that while we cannot increase 
their number because of financial strin- 
gency, we might be able to make the 
investment we have in them more pro- 
ductive. It is not that these institu- 
tions have been below par _ hitherto. 
They have not. They have measured up 
splendidly with the better-supported 
government schools. It has been simply 
the desire to make up for inadequacy 
in the number of schools by greater 
efficiency in those we have. During the 
year under review the bishop in charge 
of the Area, and the educational sec- 
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retary assigned to it, Rev. T. C. Badley, 
gave forty-eight days of their time to 
visiting these institutions, investigat- 
ing conditions, consulting with the staff, 
encouraging the pupils, and generally 
trying to bring about conditions and 
develop an esprit de corps that would 
make for better results. It is too early 
yet to realize fully on this venture, and 
it is expected that it will take biennial 
visitations of this kind for some years 
to come to get the. best results. That 
there has been improvement is clearly 
apparent, though it is quite probable 
that other things besides this effort en- 
tered in to bring about the large 
increase in percentage of successful 
passes in the government examinations 
secured by our schools this year. 


Our Constituency 

Mention has been made in the reports 
of the last two years of our attempt 
to secure an entrance among other 
classes of people than those from whom 
the most of our converts in by-gone 
days have come. The mehtar vein has 
been pretty well worked out, at least 
in many parts of our territory, and our 
growth will slow down perceptibly un- 
less we can find the door of opportunity 
among other and larger communities. 
While we give the Gospel to all, as is 
illustrated by the fact that last year 
within one district there were baptisms 
of inquirers from more than a score of 
different castes, from the highest to the 
lowest. There is the deep conviction 
among our observant Indian and mis- 
sionary workers that our most success- 
ful and permanent effort will be along 
caste lines. Next higher than the 
mehtars, among whom we have been 
working, comes the great chamar group, 
numbering many millions in these prov- 
inces, who have already been some- 
what affected by the Gospel leaven as it 
has worked up through the lower caste. 
Originally the leather-workers of the 
land, their numbers have compelled-a 
large overflow of that limitation, and 
they are now largely the farming com- 
munity of this part of India. In spite 
of the fact that they are numbered 
among the untouchables, and seldom 
allowed to own the land they cultivate, 
and are in a practical state of serfdom 
to the great landowners, they are in 
reality the brawn of the population. It 
has not been easy to secure a foothold, 
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for they draw caste lines rigidly. 
Nevertheless, in several of the districts 
we have large communities from among 
them, and in two districts where failure 
for years had met our efforts the doors 
are now opening. This year a total of 
over three thousand chamar converts 
in these two centers have been bap- 
tized, and some of them have paid a 
heavy price in bitter persecution for 
having taken the step. Beatings and 
imprisonment have been the portion of 
some, but this has not frightened away 
our inquirers. Our fruitage for the 
future among this class will depend on 
the seed we sow and the cultivation we 
give the field. It is ripe unto the har- 
vest already. 


“The Hills” 

Within this Area the work in the 
hills is a problem all by itself. That 
expression so common among us on this 
field, “The Hills,’ may be a trifle mis- 
leading to people living in other 
countries. It is too modest to indicate 
reality. Recently, when the Commis- 
sion from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was here, on a journey through 
the mountains we stopped at one spot 
where, within eighty miles from where 
we stood, there were twenty-nine 
different peaks, each of which was over 
twenty thousand feet in altitude, 
covered with perpetual snow, and about 
half of them were visible from where 
we stood. Compare this with the 
American giants, Pike’s Peak of four- 
teen thousand and Mount Whitney of 
fifteen thousand feet, and it will be 
seen that our common expression, ‘the 
hills,” is not an exaggeration. 

Within the Delhi Area, this stretch 
of territory, perhaps as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania, is cut up into 
ridges and valleys by the Himalaya 
range, and furnishes a home for a mil- 
lion of hardy mountaineers, mostly of 
Indian blood but many of whom show 
plainly an intermixture of Mongolian. 
To the five centers we had already 
occupied we have now added the AI- 
mora field, taken over by our Church 
at the request of the London Mission- 
ary Society. No other Society is main- 
taining work in these hills, and Meth- 
odism has the territory, and “the 
responsibility, to itself. Difficulties of 
travel make it impossible to evangelize 
a field of this character with the same 


working force that a like territory on 
the plains would require. Travel is 
almost altogether by foot, and ten miles 
a day is good progress. The higher 
hills are of course uninhabited, but the 


valleys are fertile and packed with 
humanity, villages clinging to cliffs 
whichever way one looks. Off the 


beaten path of the world’s travel, hous- 
ing the great pilgrimage places of the 
Hindus of the plains, these mountains 
are the abode of ignorance and super- 
stition, and of social customs and reli- 
gious worship that do not make for the 
welfare of the people. 
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When the hill country and its promise 
was put before the members of the 
Board’s Commission, it was not difficult 
to win their sympathy for the proposal 
that the Gospel of Christ be given a 
real chance there. As these are a 
different people, as the problems and 
the promise there are different, as the 
territory is a unit by itself that can 
best be managed by separate adminis- 
tration, we look forward to the time 
when the Himalaya Conference shall 
take its place in the list of the annual 
conferences listed in the Discipline. It 
may come in my lifetime. 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Reported by 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Progress 

The general statistical returns for 
the Conference will show the progress 
of the work so far as any statistics can. 
Much of the best work, perhaps most of 
it, can never be shown in any tables of 
statistics. The silent influences, the 
growth in spiritual life, the secret turn- 
ing toward Christ of the many hungry 
souls, the ever increasing reverence for 
the Teacher with whom are the words 
of eternal life, the gradual leavening 
of the thousands; the real inner pro- 
gress of the Kingdom is in these things. 

Still it is the right of those who are 
not privileged to witness the sure inner 
growth, to know so far as figures can 
reveal progress. The total baptisms 
were 4,990: death has removed 1,286: 
the total Christian community is 87,332. 


Re-alignment of Districts 

-Owing to the death of D. M. Butler, 
one of our Indian district superinten- 
dents, there has been a re-alignment of 
the district. Portions of the Budaun 
and Moradabad districts that were 
given to the Chandausi district, when it 
was formed some years ago, have been 
reabsorbed into their original districts, 
while Rampur Native State and several 
circuits, cut off from the Bareilly dis- 
trict, have been set apart and made 
into a new district called the Rampur 
district. This new district, which is 
new only in part, is a solid block in- 
stead of an elongated slice, as was the 
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old Chandausi_ district. Two new 
Indian districts were formed, making 


three Indian districts in all out of nine 
districts. 


Itinerating in Bareilly District 

J. N. West writes: The Bareilly dis- 
trict as constituted the past year em- 
braces the larger portion of the Bareilly 
civil district and the whole of the Shah- 
jahanpur and Philibhit civil districts. 
There are seventeen circuits with a 
Christian community of 17,447. 

In all these three civil districts we 
have itinerated in the past year. The 
months from December to April were 
spent in this way and we were able to 
reach with the Gospel message thou- 
sands of our humble Christians living 
in remote villages. We note an im- 
provement spiritually and socially in 
these people year by year. We nearly 
always, with purpose, held our village 
meeting at or near the humble homes 
of the Christians, but this did not 
hinder us from having in our audiences 
many people of the higher castes. 


Meetings for Non-Christians 

In itinerating this year, special tent 
meetings were held for the educated 
Hindus and Mohammedans. Special 
lectures accompanied by Gospel music 
and spiritual pictures formed a _pro- 
gram that held these people by the 
hour. They purchase the Gospel with 
avidity. It was not unusual to have 
200 such people in a single meeting. 
The influence was specially strong after 
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personal visits had been made to their 
homes. 


Chaudhries in the Bareilly District 

A good work is going on among the 
chaudhries, or chief men, of the com- 
munity. More and more they are at- 
tending quarterly conferences and con- 
ventions and district conferences. The 
time was on this district when the half 
dozen chaudhries who came to the dis- 
trict conference expected to be fed free. 
This year there were seventy chau- 
dhries in attendance, all coming at 
their own expense and giving a good 
collection to the Baby Fold. Some of 
them came seventy miles. From time 
to time one or two of the stronger ones 
from the chaudhries on -a circuit are 
given a printed license. This is done 
at a special consecration service in their 
behalf. 


The Quarterlies 

Mr. West says, these are not merely 
official minute taking and report hear- 
ing meetings. They are that, and more. 
The people are impressed that the 
quarterly meeting is to be a _ great 
spiritual feast, not for workers only, 
nor for chaudhries only, but for all. 
The attendance has steadily increased. 
The people sing with instruments, 
there are prayer, testimony, preaching 
and the Lord’s Supper, reception of 
members, ending with a consecration 
-service. In addition, in all the last 
quarterlies, a competitive Epworth 
League program was given. The ban- 
ners went to Bareilly and Pilibhit cir- 
cuits. More and more the quarterly 
meetings are social and religious melas 
to which the people would look for- 
ward and attend. 


The Panahpur Church 

Several years ago, the church at the 
Christian village:' of Panahpur, near 
Shahjahanpur, was destroyed by the 
heavy rains. This year, in prayer, it 
was decided to endeavor to build a 
church. There was not a rupee of Mis- 
sion money available, so an appeal was 
made for voluntary subscriptions. The 
response has been quite generous. On 
Haster Day the corner stone was laid. 
On it was very appropriately the in- 
scription “Built by prayer.’ A marble 
slab, inside, will contain the names of 
pastors and missionaries who have 
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labored in and for Panahpur. Then a 
special slab will be erected to the mem- 
ory of Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Adams, pas- 
tor in Panahpur for twenty-five years, 
and the church will be named ‘The 
Adams Memorial Church.’ The chil- 
dren and grandchildren of this sainted 
couple have donated liberally. More 
than two-thirds of the 6,200 rupees 
needed have been raised, and the build- 
ing was dedicated free of debt, about 
Christmas time, by Bishop Robinson. 


Gratitude for the Blessings of the Year 

P. D. Phillips writes of the work in 
Bijnor district: As I look back to the 
past, I am vividly reminded of the 
wonderful promise of God, “Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.’ In 
the midst of heavy and grievous oppo- 
sition to our work “by my countrymen 
and heathen,’ I am thankful to say 
that ‘His goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me at close quarters. The trials 
and sorrows have been only the means 
of bringing untold spiritual blessings to 
our souls. The year under review has 
been one of victory all round and the 
various aspects of our work may be 
summarized as follows: 


Evangelistic Activities 

It is gratifying to note that the work 
of preaching the Gospel of salvation to 
the perishing has been earnestly and 
faithfully fulfilled by the brethren. The 
month of evangelistic campaign was 
signalized by fruitful work. In the 
various religious fairs held in the Mis- 
sion field, in the markets and bazaars, 
in the numerous mohallas and among 
people of high and low castes, the Gos- 
pel has been proclaimed with great 
zeal, and helpful religious tracts and 
handbills were freely distributed. The 
statistics show the distribution of large 
numbers of Bibles. New Testaments 
and Gospel portions were sold. Every- 
where, multitudes of educated and well- 
to-do men have been reached and many 
of them have taken a keen interest in 
the message delivered. Of some it may 
be said that they are “not far from the 
Kingdom of God,” and but for strong 
family ties, fear of losing their life and 
property and having no support, scores 
would embrace the Christian faith to- 
day. It is significant that the Sunday 
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services at the Bijnor Church have 
been regularly attended by numbers of 
educated men from the city and educa- 
tional institutions. The evangelistic 
work is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
chiefly among the chamars. Apart from 
them, persons of four or five other 
castes were won to the Lord. Hun- 
dreds of true inquirers from these com- 
munities are waiting to be baptized. 
When the people are won, it is imper- 
ative to provide means whereby, when 
facing indescribable opposition at the 
hands of landlords and Arya Sama- 
jists, they may have some consolation 
and encouragement and also have Chris- 
tian preachers to shepherd them and do 
the follow-up work in their midst. 
Schools are greatly needed. 


Bijnor District Conference 


The ministrations of all who came to 
help were full of blessing and power. 
One example will represent them all. 
W. A. Revis, a self-supporting lay mis- 
sionary, spent four days with us. He is 
a man of prayer and of great spiritual 
power. When not engaged in pulpit 
services, he was found much of his time 
in the prayer tent. He drew all close 
‘to God. The people returned full of 
power and enthusiasm to the work 
assigned them. 


Encouraging Results in Bijnor District 


There have been 2,220 baptisms from 
among five different classes of people: 
of these 1,255 were from the chamars, 
601 from Mohalla Christians, 336 from 
the lalbegis, 27 from nuts, and one 
from Hindu gardeners. 

The number of the Christian com- 
munity is 13,261, as compared with 
11,273 of last year, an increase of 1,988. 
The collections for all purposes amount 
to 3,535 rupees. Of this amount the 
sum of 2,342 rupees represent pastoral 
collections and the remaining 1,193 
rupees benevolent and other collections. 
There have been sold 48 Bibles, 70 New 
Testaments, 2,895 Gospel portions and 
26,870 copies distributed. There are 91 
Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 
3,367. There are 8 Epworth League 
chapters, with a membership of 227, 
and 2 Junior League chapters, having 
a membership of 68. In the last five 
years there have been 6,316 baptisms. 
The work thus goes forward. 
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Moving Slowly Forward in Budaun 

The record of the work for the year 
adds up with some balance on the 
eredit side. No striking events are to 
be recorded on either side of the ledger. 
The sum total of endless small items 
of the work of the friends of the Master 
and of his enemies make up the record , 
on either side. The total is not small, 
and the balance is on the right side. 

The achievements of the year have 
been slow and mostly from the inside 
of the Christian community. A few 
have been added from the ranks of the 
non-Christians, but there has been no 
break in the ranks of other castes re- 
sulting in large accessions of new con- 
verts. The Christian community is 
from among one stratum of society and 
that stratum is now well nigh Chris- 
tianized. Unless new doors are opened, 
the Church will have to depend for its 
growth on the natural increase of the 
Christian community. 

The total number of baptisms is 877, 
of which 180 are from among non-Chris- 
tians. Death has removed 205 persons, 
thus leaving a net gain in numbers of 
672. The total number of Christians 
in the district is 15,877, living in 1,141 
different villages. 


Adequate Pastoral Supervision 


Impossible 

In marked contrast with the steady 
growth of thé Christian community is 
the steady decrease in the number of 
workers who can give their whole time 
to the work of evangelism. Dividing 
the community up among the 38 work- 
ers, there is an average of almost 420 
Christians to each pastor, living in 30 
villages. This does not take into 
account the ever increasing number of 
other persons who are interested in- 
quirers, to whom the Christian pastor 
must go. No pastor, no matter how 
hard working and willing he may be, 
ean properly shepherd so great a multi- 
tude of people scattered far and wide 
as they are. 

The situation is critical and demands 
the earnest consideration of all inter- 
ested in the building up of the Church. 
Tt must be remembered that the people 
are a weak people, by reason of the 
suppression for ages of all initiative, 
independence and ambition and satu- 
rated with superstition as their inheri- 
tances from heathenism. They are sur- 
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rounded by idolatrous neighbors, who 
perform their rites at the very door of 
the Christians. Besides this, there are 
not wanting those who are doing all 
they can to discourage and dishearten 
them. They are repeatedly told that 
the Mission is bankrupt, will soon break 
up and in proof of this triumphantly 
point to the fact that their pastors who 
used to visit them every week, or 
oftener, now come once in three weeks 
or even more. 

How to furnish adequate pastoral 
care and at the same time maintain 
an active, aggressive campaign among 
non-Christians is the great problem of 
evangelism. The solution is not yet in 
sight. 


Looking Toward the Solution of 
the Problem 


One step in the direction of the solu- 
tion is the selection, preparation and 
utilization of the lay material in the 
village communities. This is plentiful 
in quantity and good in quality but 
needs to be dug out, put into working 
shape and set to work. Already in 
the Budaun district, there is a goodly 
number of these village leaders who are 
making a real contribution to the pas- 
toral care of their people. 

Another plan to increase the efficiency 
of the working force on the district 
may be mentioned. Realizing the piti- 
ful inadequacy of the present depleted 
force of workers, to meet the ever in- 
creasing needs of the pastoral and 
aggressive work, the district superin- 
tendent set out at the beginning of the 
year to get 10 men on bicycles. As 
under the present financial stress, there 
seemed to be little or no hope of in- 
creasing the number of the workers, 
the next best thing was to double the 
efficiency of those at work, by furnish- 
ing them with cycles. By the kindness 
of friends eight wheels were secured. 
Next year, it is hoped to secure as 
many, or even more, and thus make it 
possible for them to do twice the 
amount of work they otherwise could 
do, by cutting down the time and labor 
of walking from village to village. 


Leavening Influences 

Leavening influences are at work in 
many directions. The keenness of oppo- 
sition, met with in some places, is a 
proof that there are vital influences at 
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work of which the enemies of Christ 
have a wholesome dread. It is becom- 
ing a common thing for village night- 
watchmen, when they go to make their 
weekly report at the police station, to 
be asked to sing a Christian song, to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer or the Com- 
mandments, or some other fundamental 
Christian teaching. In some villages 
the Brahmans refrain from all unneces- 
sary labor on Sundays. In another 
place, it is commonly said that a much 
needed rain had come as the result of 
the prayers of a Brahman pundit and 
of a retired preacher. 


Evangelistic Work 

In February, in company with a band 
of preachers, ten days were spent 
among the villages, visiting from four 
to eight daily, and holding services at 
night in camp. There was preaching 
wherever hearers assembled, whether 
among the Christians, in the market 
places or in the streets. In all his 
years in India, the superintendent says 
he has not seen such attentive listening 
and had so few interruptions. One 
night when there was special music the 
crowd stood, with few going and new 
hearers coming, for nearly two hours 
in a very orderly manner. There is, 
undoubtedly, an increasing hunger for 
a Gospel which has in it the power of 
God unto salvation. Chamars, thakurs 
and others are facing Christward. 
There are multitudes of whom it can 
be truthfully said they are “not far 
from the Kingdom.” The time is ripe 
for the advent of a man of the type of 
Wesley or Moody, from the ranks of the 
Indian ministry, who, going forth with 
soul all aglow with evangelistic fervor, 
shall call upon men everywhere to re- 
pent and turn to God. Such a §Spirit- 
filled evangelist could, in the hands of 
God, sweep thousands upon thousands 
into the Kingdom. 


Christian Marriages 

Christian marriages still remain few 
in comparison. After an experience in 
this district over a period of something 
more than a quarter of a century, the 
superintendent states that there seems 
to be no progress in persuading the 
Christian village people to give up the 
old and accept the Christian rite. There 
are several reasons for this. There is 
the conservative spirit that dislikes any 
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change; then the Christian marriage 
as now performed is foreign and lack- 
ing in color and spirit, and does not 
satisfy the requirements of the occa- 
sion. But by far the greatest hindrance 
to Christian marriages is the custom of 
child marriage. In the villages there 
are few safeguards to girls. They live 
an open life and until the moral tone 
of the community is raised, it is unsafe 
for a girl of ten years and over to re- 
main in her home environment. Until 
these conditions are changed, the cus- 
tom will probably continue. The diffi- 
culty is clearly recognized. 

Unfortunately, leaders are not yet of 
one mind as to exactly what form the 
marriage ceremony should take; how 
much of the old may be retained, how 
much rejected and what parts of it can 
be emptied of its idolatrous content and 
filled with a Christian meaning. A 
marriage ceremony Indian in char- 
acter, suited to taste and customs of 
the country, embodying all that can be 
saved from the old, is greatly needed 
and this need can be met only by the 
Indian ministry. 


Miss Emery’s Work 


Miss Emery’s work continues to yield 
abundant fruit. It is meat and drink 
to her to be among the village Christian 
communities. She is more in touch 
with the whole district than any one 
else, and. she refuses to be troubled 
with any pessimistic forebodings as to 
the future of the Church among the low 
caste village communities. She gives 
from her diary a part of a single day’s 
work. She writes: “It was a typical 
village meeting. The Christian out- 
castes were seated in a group at our 
feet. One of the men was stumblingly 
reading aloud from the Gospel of St. 
John, while the others beamed proudly 
upon him, conscious that such superior 
learning radiated an aroma of Chris- 
tian culture on the whole group. The 
village preacher having been warmly 
commended by the visiting missionary 
on his zeal in teaching this brother to 
read, proceeded to further demonstrate 
the merits of his work by calling on 
several boys to tell Bible stories. The 
caste Hindus, seated at a_  distanve 
which would make them safe from pol- 
lution from untouchables, looked on 
scornful but curious as to why seem- 
ingly respectable people would demean 
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themselves by with out- 


castes.” 


Is It Worthwhile? 

Continuing from Miss Emery’s Diary: 
“As one of the Christian boys con- 
cluded a story, an old, bent woman, half 
blind, groped her way toward us until 
she stood close by and asked, ‘What has 
become of Ram Charan?’ Who is Ram 
Charan, I replied, is J——, mentioning 
the name of a brilliant headmaster in a 
distant school? But why should she ask 
after him, I said somewhat mystified? 
Oh! she is his grandmother, was the 
answer given in a matter of fact way, as 
if it were the commonest thing in the 
world for an ignorant village woman to 
have for her grandson a college grad- 
uate and a highly respected professor. 
Why do we work among the untouch- 
ables? One man like J- is the 
sufficient answer.’ Such cases may be 
found in unnumbered village commu- 
nities over the entire Delhi Area. 


consorting 


Taking Over a District 

M. T. Titus, superintendent of the 
Hardoi-Sitapur district, writes: The 
middle of September, within two 
months of the close of the conference 
year, is not a particularly auspicious 
time to begin the work of a district, 
and then write a report for the year. 
Such, however, is our lot. We arrived 
from America to take over the work of 
this combined district on the 14th of: 
September, and found Dr. Hyde more 
than willing to unload what had been 
a very heavy burden, in addition to his 
responsibilities connected with the Eng- 
lish Church, Naini Tal. Since the fur- 
lough of his predecessor, William 
Zabilka, at the end of March, Dr. Hyde 
had conscientiously done all that he 
could as an absentee superintendent. 
After our furlough in America we come 
back with a new vision, a new hope and 
a new faith, and are grateful to our 
Heavenly Father for another opportu- 
nity to labor in this our chosen field of 
India. 


Area and Population 

The combined area of Hardoi and 
Sitapur and Kheri civil districts forms 
the largest single district on the plains 
of the North India conference, as it con- 
sists of about 16,730 square miles or 
one-sixth the size of the state of Ohio! 
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The population—Hindu and Muslim— 
for whose evangelization we are respon- 
sible is about 3,120,000. The task is 
immense in size and difficulty. In this 
district, there are now eleven circuits, 
and the 31 workers of all grades is far 
too few a number to begin to cope with 
the large distances and millions of 
people that are a constant challenge. 
Furthermore, during the year there has 
been a decrease of about 18 paid work- 
ers, men and women, as compared with 
last year. 


A Hard Field 

Mr. Titus writes further of the work 
in Hardoi and Sitapur: Oudh is so 
different from Rohilkhand, that to one 
who has spent most of his missionary 
life in the western part of the province, 
the contrast is very marked. There is 
not the same opening among the people. 
There is more adherence to ancient 
custom, and economically one is con- 
tinually given the impression that the 
people of Oudh are suffering from the 
oppression of landlords, and scarcely 
dare call their lives their own. All this 
tends to affect the general condition 
and attitude of the people. Though Sit- 
apur and Kheri districts are a part of 
the territory, first occupied by our Mis- 
sion in the sixties, and though some of 
the best workers have spent their time 
there, yet the field has been singularly 
unfruitful, and even including Hardoi 
we cannot be said to have gained more 
than a toe-hold. For the total Christian 
community numbers only 3,668, of whom 
108 were added by baptism during the 
year. Still this is a good foundation 
with which to work, and on which to 
build, so we take courage and go for- 
ward. 


A Community Center 

For some years a very determined 
effort has been made to maintain a com- 
munity center at Thompsonganj, Sita- 
pur. A reading room with daily, weekly 
and monthly papers and magazines in 
English, Urdu and Hindi has been kept 
open, while games of various sorts in 
the evening have attracted a consider- 
able number of the higher classes. This 
recreational work has been followed up 
by religious meetings held once or 
twice a week. But since the resident 
district superintendent has gone, and 
since no really suitable man has been 
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found to be in charge of the work, it 
has been impossible to keep the effort 
up to its former standard. 


Weakening of Confidence in Our 
Stability in Garhwal 

Garhwal has a total of only 1,452 
Christians of whom about half are 
made up of probationers and baptized 
children. Since 1924, the growth of the 
Christian Church has been very slight, 
due mainly to the fact that the reduced 
income compelled the reduction of 
workers by fifty per cent, while a simi- 
lar reduction had to be made in the 
number of boys who could be admitted 
to our central primary school, high 
school and hostel. Stories were circu- 
lated to the effect that the Mission was 
bankrupt and that it would be very un- 
wise to join a cause so evidently weak 
and hopeless. It will take years of hard 
work to regain the lost confidence of a 
multitude of people within easy access 
of Christian teaching and influence! 

This small group of Christians, 
scattered in 83 villages from one end 
of the district to the other, hardly know 
of each other’s existence, and to secure 
anything like a community interest or 
group solidarity is exceedingly difficult. 
The furthest point is 80 miles distant 
from Pauri and to reach it means a 
journey of several days and consider- 
able expense. Yet from distant Ramni 
have come some splendid leaders and 
more are in the making. 


Various Activities in Garhwal 

The Sunday Schools number 38, with 
an enrollment of 945. 
schools are small, but good work had 
been done in most of them. There are 
two Epworth Leagues with a member- 
ship of 140 and one Junior League with 
a membership of 40. 

Itinerating and consequent evangel- 
istic effort has been severely curtailed, 
owing to lack of funds, as our leading 
preachers cannot travel without some 
bedding and _ provisions. This also 
accounts very largely for the small 
number of baptisms, and the ridic- 
ulously small local collections. 

When the conference convened the 
superintendent had travelled 1,478 miles 
on foot and on horseback since the first 
of January. This itinerating has taken 
him 96 days away from home. He 
held the quarterly conference in every 
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circuit, visited in the homes of the 
people, preached and lectured wherever 
an opportunity could be found. No less 
than 19 lectures, illustrated by stereop- 
ticon slides, were given to large and 
appreciative audiences. These meetings 
also afforded opportunity for Gospel 
singing and for brief Gospel messages. 
One journey of 140 miles, on foot, was 
made in seven days, including one day 
of halt. A helicopter, or flying machine, 
that will rise perpendicularly and de- 
scend in like manner is the only solu- 
tion to this itinerating problem! 


The District Evangelist 

Mrs. M. W. Gill has been unceasing 
in the work of visiting in both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian homes of Garh- 
wal; often making long tours out in 
remote parts of the district, frequently 
traveling over almost impassable roads, 
and regardless of her physical comfort, 
she has so identified herself with the 
people of Garhwal and their interests 
over along period of years, that it would 
be difficult to think of any movement 
of importance in which she did not 
have a part. Im visiting the sick and 
afflicted, in helping and encouraging the 
needy, and in the ministry of prayer 
and consolation, she never seems to 
tire. 


The Late D. M. Butler 

C. D. Rockey writes concerning the 
work of the late D. M. Butler of the 
Chandausi district: It is a sad privilege 
to give this report, first, because it is 
a reminder of a friend who has gone, 
whose keen mind, fertile imagination, 
and silver tongue are lost to us on 
earth. It is a sad privilege because an 
adequate report could not be written 
by any hand save that of the late super- 
intendent, to whom alone were known 
all the details of plans, achievements, 
victories, defeats and hopes. This 
brilliant Indian preacher and success- 
ful administrator was called to the 
higher service on the 25th of September 
after an illness of more than two 
weeks. 


A Method of Breaking Into 
Other Castes 

The main features of Mr. Butler’s 
work and the underlying principles he 
followed were two. First, he was de- 
termined to break the confines of the 
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work and expand it into other castes. 
During the past few years there has 
been some emphasis on the work among 
the chamars. On the whole, however, 
practically all of the work in the Chan- 
dausi district used to be among the 
sweepers, and the general feeling pre- 
vailed that the conversion of a non- 
sweeper, with the possible exception of 
a chamar, was little short of a miracle. 
Mr. Butler devoted all of his intense 
zeal and enthusiasm to building up of 
a will to conquer other castes. He in- 
structed his band of workers to adopt 
a different plan for their work. First 
of all in entering a village, they were 
to seek the privilege of singing and 
preaching Christ before the general 
village group. Having delivered their 
message and invitation to all, they might 
go and visit the lower class Christians 
in the village. In order to spur the vil- 
lage Christians to a sense of their 
responsibility, he even told his workers 
to cease going among them if they were 
not responsive, and to devote their at- 
tention to other classes who he was 
convinced were ready to hear. He 
believed, with Paul, that every race (he 
would have said caste) has witnesses 
who are ready to accept Christ. By 
limiting our work to the sweeper group 
we are keeping these others away from 
Christ. He wanted to bury the re- 
proach used by non-Christians against 
any from higher castes who show a de- 
sire to accept Christ, ““He has become a 
Bhangi.” “Bhangi’” is as contemptible 
a term for the sweepers as “Nigger” 
for the colored people. 


Work in Kumaon 

Rev. E. M. Moffatt writes: This re- 
port is but a birds-eye view of one who 
has been in the district less than three 
months of the period under review. It 
should have been written by Rev. L. A. 
Core, the acting district superintendent, 
to whom belongs the credit of its super- 
vision. It has been greatly to his credit 
that, with the supervision of the large 
district of Budaun, and many Confer- 
ence duties, he has for nearly two 
years carried the burden of the greatly 
enlarged Kumaon district, now embrac- 
ing the former districts of Kumaon and 
Hastern Kumaon and the Almora work 
of the London Mission. In last year’s 
report, the history of the Almora Mis- 
sion work was reviewed. This year I 
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shall include this work as a part of the 
work of our Mission. The past year 
has been one of transition in which the 
work of another Mission has been fitted 
into a Methodist setting. Rev. EH. S. 
Oakley of the London Mission is serv- 
ing with us and his presence has also 
greatly helped in this transition. 

During the year there have been 107 
baptisms, of whom 70 were children. 
There have been 87 deaths. The total 
Christian community has been reported 
as 2,122, which is a net gain of 30. 

The artisans of the hills are self- 
respecting, hard-working classes, mis- 
called “depressed” classes. They are 
rising to greater opportunities. They 
want more education, more financial 
advantages and more liberty of thought. 
The Arya Samaj Movement of Hindu- 
ism is appealing to them, and each year 
a conference is held. Some of our most 
recent converts are from: these classes 
and they are bringing others. There is 
hope of a strong mass movement of 
these people towards Christianity. It 
may come at any time. 

Nowhere have we a better opportu- 
nity to build a strong self-supporting 
church. In the hills, there is need to 
secure land for Christians, to help them 
to build up their native industries of 
copper and brass work, iron work or 
carpentry and to help to establish new 
industries, such as poultry raising. The 
Government has recently begun to or- 
ganize co-operative credit societies in 
Kumaon which should help us. 


Achievements in the 
Moradabad District 


The Christian community now num- 
bers 18,640, scattered in 1,302 villages. 
There were 767 baptisms during the 
year. Of these, about 200 were from 
the chamar group. In school work, the 
hopeful problem is how to find sufficient 
places for those who want to come. 
The village collections for self-support 
are about the same as last year, with 
benevolences a little less. 

Almost every worker’s wife has a 
little school, and we have two whole- 
time village schools taught by men. A 
few others take a little of their time 
to teach small groups living near them. 

Progress in Christian knowledge 
among the village groups is measured 
by the annual examination for village 
Christians held in September and Octo- 
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ber. For next year we are taking the 
first two lessons of the Life of Christ, 
in story form, from a new book just 
out. 

Knowledge that does not pass into 
life is of little value. Hence the main 
stress has been on Christian living. 
The attempt has been to push the idea 
of Christian brotherhood, and organize 
some kind of Christian group that 
would form a nucleus for the new 
brotherhood. There was a good begin- 
ning among the Sikhs. They were well 
organized and responsive to public 
opinion. The greatest achievement has 
been an aroused public opinion among 
the leaders, and even rank and file. 
They have determined to root out idola- 
try, non-Christian weddings, the tak- 
ing of money for a girl at the time of 
her wedding, and all kinds of marital 
irregularities. It is now becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to do these things 
openly. ; 


Using Indigenous Organizations 


To help accomplish this, there have 
been held three big Panshayats, gather- 
ings to discuss concrete cases and prin- 
ciples and to pass judgment on 
offenders. Cross currents of relation- 
ships and self-interest have frequently 
tended to hinder clear cut decisions, but 
a beginning has been made. Some have 
been fined; others socially ostracized 
until they repent, and so it goes. All 
kinds of problems have arisen, charges 
of immorality, of idolatry, illegal 
marriages, men with two wives, selling 
the legal wife, and so it runs, a tale 
that could be duplicated by an equally 
close survey of other groups. The lead- 
ing Sikhs are co-operating most loyally 
and effectively to help clean house. 


A Vision Becoming Real 


The vision is of a real brotherhood of 
believers, drawn from among. the 
various caste groups of India, cemented 
together by a common love for Christ. 
We dream of that day and plan for it 
and pray for it. The workers are be- 
ginning to get this vision, and we hope 
that the village people will also get it. 
Once it comes, we shall see the begin- 
ning of a strong, self-propagating and 
self-supporting Church, and the King- 
dom of Christ come to the Indian vil- 
lages. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The Work of Bishop Robinson 
and T. C. Badley 


In the report of the work of the 
schools, the visits of Bishop Robinson 
and of T. C. Badley deserve a distinct 
place. They have visited all the 
schools, both boys and girls, twice this 
year, have inspected every class, held 
meetings with the staffs for consulta- 
tion, inspected all the hostels and school 
hospitals and looked into the work and 
condition of the schools with full atten- 
tion to details. This work aside from 
travel involved has taken 17 full days. 

In the report of the school work, 
almost every district superintendent 
and school manager has mentioned the 
help and inspiration from these visits. 
They came not as critics but as co- 
workers to help and advise and sug- 
gest. Good work has not failed to get 
its due praise, while weaknesses have 
not been overlooked. The better work 
done, all along the line, in both boys’ 
and girls’ schools, is proof of the benefit 
derived from these semi-annual tours 
of inspection. 


New Departure in Hardoi 


This year has been marked by a new 
departure. For the first time in the 
history of Mission work in India, a 
girls’ school has been put entirely in 
the hands of Indian women. On the 
departure of Miss Warrington for her 
new appointment in Moradabad, it was 
decided by Bishop Robinson and his 
counselors to place the school in charge 
of Mrs. Bertha Shaw and Miss Hira 
Singh—the former in charge of the hos- 
tel and the latter in charge of the edu- 
cational work. It is a joy to report 
that since they took charge in April 
they have in every way justified their 
appointment, and the confidence placed 
in them. The school is in good condi- 
tion and there are 83 in attendance, 
with 66 girls residing in the hostel. 


Educational Work in Budaun 

The boys’ middle school in the city 
of Budaun, under the capable manage- 
ment of EK. T. Frey, assisted by an able 
staff of whom two are Christians, has 
done excellent work. The enrollment 
is higher than it has been for some 
years. This school is entirely self- 
supporting. The enrollment of Chris- 
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tian boys in the hostel is 103, being 
much lower than usual owing to lack 
of funds. There is plenty of room for 
150 boys and there are boys who would 
gladly ‘come to the school, but lack of 
funds makes it impossible to take them. 

The training school for _ village 
workers has done good work under the 
direction of the Headmaster Piyare Lal 
and staff. The number has been limited 
by the Board of Trustees to 30 students. 
Part of these have come from the 
Northwest India Conference. But that 
conference is starting its own school at 
Ghaziabad, so in the future we shall 
draw students from the North India 
and Lucknow Conferences only. 


Boys’ Primary School in Moradabad 

Miss Calkins, who is in charge of the 
Boys’ Primary School, writes: Our en- 
rollment has been larger than before. 
We have almost 150 on the roll, of 
whom 90 are in the hostel. This is our 
maximum capacity, though we could 
take up to ten more by crowding and 
purchasing more bedding. We stress 
quality rather than quantity. It would 
be hard to find a brighter, happier and 
more promising group of boys any- 
where. The interest of the class 
teachers in their children and their 
class projects, gardens and pets, is 
good. An average group of English or 
American boys could make no better 
progress, and would do no better in tak- 
ing responsibility. So far, no parent 
has complained of our giving the boys 
too much work, and indeed the boys 
seem to get about as much pleasure out 
of work as out of play. We are trying 
to teach the boys to appreciate what 
is done for them, and to cultivate the 
spirit of gratitude and pass on their 
blessings to others. There is a Patrons’ 
Day Program in which the boys express 
appreciation of what their patrons in 
America and India are doing for them. 
No clothing is furnished and frequently 
a class will buy a needed garment for 
a boy whose parent has not supplied 
one. Every class tithes its income. 
Some even -tithe their pocket money 
and what they earn. 


Self-Support and Self-Government 

in Moradabad ’ 
Mr. Branch writes concerning the 

Parker High School: The present en- 

rollment is 390, being 53 more than last 
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year and 110 more than the year before. 
In the tenth class government examina- 
tion, seventy-four per cent of the Chris- 
tian boys and fifty-four per cent in all 
passed. In the other classes eighty- 
five per cent of the Christian boys resi- 
dent in the hostel were successful. The 
hostel has 111 boys. The policy is self- 
reliance, self-support and _ self-govern- 
ment. The two former find expression 
through the hostel farm and dairy, and 
other kinds of service. The farm fur- 
nishes fine, fresh vegetables, such as 
could not be obtained in the market, 
and the milk is distributed among the 
boys, a seer per week for each well boy, 
and abundant milk for the sick. Self- 
government is accomplished through 
the medium of five panchayats, four 
representing the four age groups, and 
the fifth being a general or sadar pan- 
chayat, consisting of 20 members 
selected from the various units. While 
the manager is the adviser in all the 
panchayats, the boys themselves make 
their own decisions and carry them 
into effect. A remarkable spiritual re- 
vival swept over the hostel in Passion 
week. The results are far-reaching and 
still coming in. Dozens of boys were 
brought into vital touch with God. 


Educational Work in Kumaon 

Kumaon is. distinguished by its 
schools and its high ratio of literacy. 
No other part of the United Provinces 
has so many of its people able to read 
and write. This fact creates a greater 
desire on the part of the people for 
schools—next to a desire for ownership 
of land, comes the desire that their 
children may be educated. 

The Ramsay high school, in Almora, 
has an enrollment of over 500 boys. So 
great was the demand for admission 
that the necessity of adding several 
more rooms is being considered. 

The Ranikhet middle school has, this 
year, opened the seventh standard and 
will open the eighth standard next year. 
Two new wings with adequate class 
rooms have been added to the equip- 
ment of this school, and further im- 
provements are anticipated. Dwarahat 
has an upper middle school and both 
a Christian and a Hindu boys boarding 
house. 

The boys’ school in Pithoragarh has 
been continued through the generosity 
of Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Jones. Even 
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with their help, however, the school 
has had to be run with untrained teach- 
ers and a part time headmaster. The 
community of Pithoragarh, which in- 
cludes many wealthy ex-soldiers, has 
raised a sum for a new high school in- 
cluding classes 7 to 10. It has been 
urged that our school shall furnish in- 
struction through the sixth standard. 
It is hoped that by a little extra effort 
the school can be brought up to a stand- 
ard, thus receiving recognition from 
government, and at the same time sub- 
stantial government aid. 


Abbie Rich High School, Shahjahanpur 

Rev. H. A. Hanson writes: The Abbie 
Rich High School showed good results 
in the tenth class examinations, espe- 
cially when it is considered that this was 
the first year with two sections in the 
tenth class. The new year began with 
the largest enrollment in our history, 
583. Many applicants were turned 
away. The staff, with the Rev. B. R. 
L. Chopra as headmaster, is rendering 
high grade service. An increased grant 
has been promised by government for 
next year. 


Lodipur Community School 

The following are the main items of 
interest: The opening of a sixth class, 
the enrollment of nine promising young 
men in the village teachers’ training 
class, the completion of the teacher’s 
house, made possible by Dr. E. 8S. Jones’ 
gift of 3,000 rupees, the redesignation 
for Lodipur with sanction of donors 
and all concerned of the gifts first made 
for the Clutterbuckganj primary school 
project. Aside from a siege of measles 
involving 17 cases, three of which were 
very severe, the health of the boys has 
been excellent. The measles cases were 
taken care of on the verandah and in 
the dining room of Miss Ashbrook’s 
house. She kindly endured this incon- 
venience because there is no hospital 
to care for such cases. The work of the 
village schools in Panahpur, Jalalabad, 
Tilhar and Bareilly, though beset by 
many difficulties and discouragements, 
is progressing. 


Garhwal Schools 

There are twelve schools for boys and 
one for girls. Of these, all but one are 
aided by the provincial government and 
the district board. The total enrollment 
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is 704, of whom 197 are Christians. The 
girls number 126 and nearly all are 
Christians. There are 47 teachers, of 
whom 31 are Christians; 14 of the staff 
are trained teachers. The two leading 
institutions, of course, are the Messmore 
high school for boys with an enrollment 
of 388, and the Mary Ensign Gill girls’ 
school with 100 in attendance, 92 of 
whom are hostel residents. 

The grant for the high school was sub- 
stantially increased from the Ist April, 
so that it is now about one-half of the 
total school budget. An arrears grant 
of 3,000 rupees has been sanctioned for 
ceilings and the rebuilding of a retain- 
ing wall back of the school. 

The influence for good on the part of 
our schools, particularly the Messmore 
high school, is beyond calculation. For- 
mer students are met everywhere and 
there is something about them that is 
lacking in others. Frequent words of 
praise are heard from officials and 
others, and the homes of the Garh- 
walis are always open to the principal, 
when he travels, because of the splen- 
did work the school has done. 


GENERAL 


Collections 


The total collected from the churches 
for all purposes was nearly 46,000 
rupees or a little over 8 annas per mem- 
ber of the community. There has been 
a slight apparent falling off. But this 
is only apparent, and can be accounted 
for by a difference in the method of 
reporting. 

Last year, most of the districts re- 
ported the amount assessed to be raised 
by the churches for pastoral support, 
as money actually collected. This in 
most cases was not true. Many of the 
pastors in the village communities did 
not receive half of the amount assessed 
on the churches. 

This year, nearly all the districts 
have reported only the sums actually 
paid by the village communities. This, 
while it does not look so well in the 
returns, is a better index to the true 
‘situation and actual progress of the 
church. Central churches, as a rule, 
met their apportionment in full, while 
in the village communities the wide 
difference between the sums _ appor- 
tioned and the sums realized is grad- 
ually lessening. The contribution from 
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the village people in Budaon toward 
pastoral support was 855 rupees, being 
an increase of about 100 rupees over 
last year. This will average about four 
annas per family for the year. 


Wells 


The flood, three years ago, destroyed 
hundreds of wells in the Christian vil- 
lages, all along the Ganges and Ram 
Ganga rivers. Early in the year the 
collector of the district made available 
2,000 rupees for the purpose of restor- 
ing as many wells as could be made on 
that sum. The neediest places were 
selected, having consideration also for 
what the people themselves were will- 
ing to contribute. Thirty wells were 
restored, but hundreds more remain yet 
in ruins as the floods left them. 


The Warne Baby Fold 


There have been 57 babies entered in 
the Fold during the year and at present 
there are 43. The current expenses 
have been entirely met, mainly by gifts 
in India, and the financial year closed 
without debt. Migs Bacon has been ill 
part of the year, but she, with the help 
of some missionaries who supplied at 
various times, has been able to carry 
on the work with great efficiency. The 
people give very willingly to the Baby 
Fold. While it is encouraging that the 
current expenses are being met, it is 
regrettable that the large debt on the 
property, about 26,000 rupees, has not 
been diminished during the year. Bish- 
op F. M. Warne, for whom the Fold 
is named, visited it for the first time, 
during this year, and expressed satis- 
faction in the work that was being 
done. 


In General 


This report is briefly summarized 
from facts taken largely from the gen- 
eral reports. It does not deal with the 
individual work of the missionaries and 
their co-workers. It is, however, not 
unmindful of their splendid co-opera- 
tion in all that has been accomplished. 
In the service of the missionaries of 
the Board and the Society in schools, in 
evangelistic work and medical work; 
and in that of the English Church and 
the Philander Smith and Wellesley col- 
leges in Naini Tal, there has been con- 
secrated, devoted labor, the results of 
which are not included in detail in this 
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report. Nor does this report attempt to 
include the results in Christian char- 
acter of the boys and girls of our 
schools, and the impact of Christian 
preaching in the many villages, towns, 
market places and religious fairs all 
over the country.. One of the greatest 
fields of Christian activity are the 
melas—gatherings in which are com- 
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bined business, social and religious 


motives. Our Christian preachers vie 
with the priests and sadhus, our 
bhajans (Christian songs) with the 


lewd songs of the dancing girls, our 
tracts and Gospel portions compete 
with secular literature. Direct fruits 
from this work are not plentiful but the 
seed is sown on good ground. 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by S. W. Clemes 


Sights for Sightseers 

Some regard Delhi, Agra, Muttra and 
Aligarh as primarily places for sight- 
seers. We consider them opportunities 
for God’s service. In the midst of our 
busy life we need to pause awhile and 
consider our gracious environment. 

Out of the four great cities named for 
the study of Mohammedanism our con- 
ference has three—Delhi, Agra and Ali- 
garh. Old tombs, mosques, old cities 
and forts, ruined palaces abound. Side 
by side with the old, a new Delhi is 
growing up in regal splendor. What a 
beautifully laid out modern city it is! 
“Smiling, populous, lively, giving prom- 
ise of elusive beauty.” How typical it 
all is. Yonder is the frowning Tughla- 
qubad crumbling to ruin—grim, defiant 
even in decay—the symbol of relentless 
and cruel turbulence. The walls of 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism are 
still standing, but there are many gaps. 
Many are passing from these collapsing 
old shelters to a new environment. 

Beauty is a joy forever, and the mem- 
bers of this conference have only to 
travel to Agra to see it. It ought to be 
the pilgrimage of us all to see the Taj 
Mahal, that world famous building of 
white marble, with its dazzling white 
dome in the center, of such graceful 
proportions that one can hardly realize 
its great size. 
inscription over the entrance door, 
“Only the pure in heart can enter the 
Garden of God.” The Crown of 
Palaces, the peerless white monument, 
reputed to be one of the most ex- 
quisitely perfect buildings in the world, 
captures the imagination and leaves one 
wordless. 

The largest Mohammedan College 
east of Cairo is at Aligarh. Is it not 
time that in considering these three 
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great centers of Mohammedanism, we 
ought to begin to work more earnestly 
among such people? 

We work also in the confines of the 
birthplace and play ground of Khrishna. 
Beat, beat, beat, listen to the bare feet 
of the oncoming pilgrims. “If India 
were to be described by a single sound 
it would be the beat of the feet of Man.” 
Nowhere will you find this so true as 
in and about the sacred braj of Muttra. 
With eager, hungry souls, thousands 
find their way to holy Brindaban—only 
to fail in their quest for the peace of 
God. 

In the midst of this great conference 
territory flows the sacred Jumma. On 
either side fair fields and mudwalled 
villages, and a net work of roads and 
broad canals. A fair land to be cap- 
tured and won for Christ. Here, 111 
ordained Methodist preachers: and 603 
unordained men, amid a constituency 
of 185,930 Christians, are going about 
doing good, singing and praying, and 
working their way into the heart of 
Hindustan. 


No Sunshine Without Shadows 


There is a never ceasing fight against 
tuberculosis, cholera, malaria and 
plague. These scourges are formidable 
allies of India’s four demons—dirt, debt, 
drink and darkness. The death roll 
among the Christians this year was 
heavy. A wonderful story might be 
told of the ministry of the medicine kit, 
eye lotions, salves, quinine and disin- 
fectants. One district evangelist served 
eleven hundred people from her travel- 
ling medicine chest. The author of that 
book “Mother India” may have found 
much material from the busy life of the 
doctor and nurses at Brindaban. To 
help relieve the suffering about them 
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they treated 6,624 dispensary patients, 
250 in-patients and over 900 in their 
own homes. 

India, the land of the Taj Mahal, the 
Rajahs, the great Moghuls, the high 
prices; the land which entices the pen 
of the story teller and tickles the fancy 
of the globe trotter, is one side of the 
medal. But how about India, the land 
of the poor? One district superinten- 
dent of this conference, in thus describ- 
ing Hindustan, dedicates his report to 
the poor of his district. Poverty stalks 
all through this land, and yet in spite 
of this dark shadow, we glory in our 
ministry. The efforts of our people to 
give, leave room for encouragement. 
The total salary bill of the workers of 
one district amounts to 1,319 rupees per 
month. Of this amount 923 rupees was 
money from America. The balance of 
396 rupees was from India; that is to 
say, every worker received an average 
of thirty per cent from the Church in 
India, seventy per cent being paid by 
our Church in America. One district 
makes a comparison for the last four 
years, and shows that there is a marked 
increase in self-support. Meerut dis- 
trict states that its preachers are now 
getting at least one-third of their sup- 
port from the people they serve, some 
receiving their entire salary. 

Persecution is another shadow that 
falls across the pathway of our people. 
Here is a problem that confronts the 
district superintendent. In 75 villages 
there are about 15,000 chamars who are 
seekers. The question is, should these 
people be baptized? When workers are 
searce, how can these people be taught? 
These chamars are restless and calling 
for help. On the other hand, the Aryas 
are waiting their chance to step in if 
we leave them. This organization 
offers the people many things if they 
will recant. They also threaten them 
with all sorts of disaster if they don’t. 
Sometimes our people do go over to 
the enemy, but it is not long before 
they are back, deceived and _ dis- 
appointed. 


Launch Out Into the Deep 


That command was given to some 
men who had failed. They had caught 
nothing. The best remedy for failure 
‘is action. There has been some deep 
fishing this year and some big fish have 
been landed. Brindaban boasts of 
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5,000 temples, but it has also a Chris- 
tian ashram. You know that Gandhi 
has his ashram where people come to 
learn and talk and pray about religious 
things. The pastor in charge of the 
retreat, or ashram, at Brindaban is a 
convert from a high caste Hindu 
family. During this year he has won 
as a convert a graduate of Calcutta 
University, who had gone to Brinda- 
ban to organize a Hindu sect. He 
heard our preacher speaking and fol- 
lowed him to the ashram. After a 
couple of months of teaching, he ac- 
cepted Christ and was baptized. His 
wife was with his Brahmin father and 
brothers in Calcutta. When he returned 
to Calcutta, to take his wife to Jubbul- 
pore for theological training he ex- 
pected trouble. But his father and 
brothers received him with open arms 
and, to-day, this man and his wife are 
preparing themselves in Jubbulpore for 
Christian service. 

Two young men from the khatri class 
accepted Christ. This caste is the 
second in the scale in India. These 
people are above the banyia, but below 
the Brahmin. One of these young men 
is now studying in Bareilly Theological 
Seminary, the other is a teacher in a 
Christian school at Moradabad. 

Launch out into the depths of prayer. 
We talk much about the philosophy of 
prayer and how to pray. Our people 
are learning the power of prayer by 
praying. A missionary’s upper room 
was the power house for a three days’ 
quiet retreat. There preachers met 
their God face to face. When opposi- 
tion from the Arya-Samaj is so strong 
and the shuddi movement is gathering 
in strength, our workers need to know 
sources of power to combat their diffi- 
cult spiritual battles. It would be well 
if more of these days of retreat were 
started. It would put heart and soul 
into our people. 

It need not be thought that the Arya 
Samajists have it all their own way. 
One district superintendent boldly 
heads up a paragraph, ‘“‘Work Among 
the Arya Samajists.’ This is a new 
launching out into deep waters. At an 
annual meeting in Muzaffarnagar of 
this organization, the famous Pandit 
Ram Chandra, of Delhi, was billed to 
speak. The Christian leaders in that 
city were challenged and accepted the 
invitation. The Rev. D. Wellington of 
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Moradabad and the Rev. Abdul Haqq 
of Saharanpur were called in to assist. 
They made such an impression on the 
great audience that even the non-Chris- 
tian friends were convinced of the fact 
that Christianity is the truth and sal- 
vation can come only through Christ. 


Much Reading Maketh a Full Man 

Some districts have started circulat- 
ing libraries which are used by the 
workers and some chaudries. It is our 
observation that when a man has 
finished his course of examinations he 
stops reading. Our men need guidance 
in their reading. Our Conference might 
well petition Central Conference for a 
post-graduate course for our preachers. 

Speaking of reading leads us to men- 
tion the Jaukhab. This paper enters 
every Christian worker’s home. For 
sixty years it has been published by 
our Methodist Publishing House. Our 
Conference records its appreciation of 
the work of the new editor, Rev. Amar 
Dass, the wide-awake, alert member of 
our Conference. May the readers of 
this useful paper ever increase in num- 
ber. 

It should also be noted that the one 
who is responsible for the output of 
books and papers and magazines was a 
member of our Conference last year, 
but has now been transferred to Luck- 
now Conference. Mr. Aldrich’s place as 
district superintendent of Aligarh has 
been well filled by Rev. Robert John. 
It is significant that the missionary 
staff is decreasing .and the Indian 
preacher is shouldering an increased 
measure of responsibility. This is as it 
should be. 

Who can tell the story of the silent 
messengers that have gone out all over 
this area in the shape of Bikles, tracts, 
portions, New Testaments, in all, 
267,621 pieces. Such seed sown from 
year to year accounts for much of our 
reaping to-day. 


Fulfilled Vision 

He was a missionary talking to 
another missionary. He said, “See 
those stones, and huge rocks. Some 
day we shall have a school, church and 
Bishop’s residence. You shall hear the 
voices of children at play.” The seem- 
ingly impossible task has been partially 
accomplished. Confidence and courage 
have been gained to undertake still 
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further difficult tasks in the erection 
of buildings. 

To transform a rock quarry into a 
beautiful church, to build a community 
house, suitable for ever-growing de- 
mands, is one of the imperative tasks 
of the Methodist Church at Delhi. 
Especially is this urgent in view of the 
decision of the Board of Education. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety at Delhi will provide hostel ac- 
commodation for the Methodist girls 
who attend the Baptist Mission high 
school. A teachers’ training college, in 
which matriculation passed girls would 
prepare for work as teachers, is also 
planned. “The hand of Christ keeps 
tugging away at our sleeves,’ urging 
us to be up and at it. 

Muttra is in sore need of more class 
rooms. Government has said “Go 
ahead, add ninth and tenth classes.” 
But these classes cannot open until we 
build more class rooms and buy neces- 
sary equipment. God loves gallantry, 
and those in India’s sacred city are pos- 
sessed with dauntless faith and cour- 
ageous daring. It is significant that 
this school of 250 boys is the only one 
in this great conference that is doing 
any work among non-Christians. 

The Ingraham Institute, at Ghazia- 
bad, still has buildings to erect. The 
Government grant will greatly help in 
forwarding the plans of that place. 
“Impossible,” they said to Danton, 
brushing aside one of his schemes. 
“Impossible!” cried he. “Never mention 
to me that blockhead of a word.” And 
the thing got done. So God calls us in 
this building program to dare and yet 
dare again. No impossible vision but 
is fulfilled at last. 


Power at the Center—Ingraham Insti- 

tute 

The enrichment of life through the 
dignity of labor and inculeating the 
spirit of service—in a word, the train- 
ing of boys for life, is the aim of the 
Ingraham Institute. Just how well this 
school of character building is doing 
its job may be gathered from Rey. J. 
C. Pace’s report. He writes as follows: 

“Some four years ago, when definite 
plans to open a central school for boys 
in Northwest India Conference began 
to take form, we said, ‘If these plans 
are of God, the way for them to mature 
will be opened by God.’ And through 
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these years we have repeatedly seen 
evidence that God is caring for Ingra- 
ham Institute. First of all, was Mrs. 
Ingraham’s gift of about 120,000 rupees 
for buildings and land. Never has such 
evidence been clearer than during the 
past year. When we returned from fur- 
lough there was not provision for 
money for the school to open; by a 
rare, fine spirit, the Conference divided 
funds and so a budget was provided for 
the four months of 1926. The last week 
in December, Mr. Gibson and _ his 
daughter visited us and so impressed 
was he by the plans for the school and 
by its purposes that he underwrote our 
budget for 1927. A few weeks later 
another friend made a gift to enable 
us to deepen our well and put in a 
pump and engine. From government 
came a substantial grant to supplement 
the gift for the well; and a building 
grant of 30,000 rupees has been sanc- 
tioned with more promised for next 
year. For these wonderful provisions 
for our material needs, our hearts are 
filled with gratitude and thanksgiving. 

“A year ago, last September, Ingra- 
ham Institute was opened; the teacher 
training school was moved from Muttra, 
and boys for a small fifth class were 
transferred from Sonepat and Meerut. 
We now have fifth and sixth classes in 
the middle school, a teacher training 
school with classes for both men and 
women, a small model primary school, 
the last for day pupils only, and the 
Bible school which also has classes for 
men and women, all of these with an 
aggregate enrollment of about a hun- 
dred. In addition, we maintain three 
primary schools near Ingraham Insti- 
tute: these are taught by students in 
the normal school. Our staff is the 
finest it has ever been my privilege to 
work with: for sympathy with the aims 
of the school and for a fine spirit of 
co-operation, they could not be excelled. 
Daily teachers go to evening study in 
order to help weak pupils. The day 
from 6 a. m. to 9:15 p. m. is filled with 
work, play and study. We follow the 
regular government curriculum for the 
middle school. I would like again to 
point out that though all the boys in 
the school work both on the farm and 
in the garden as well as at some in- 
dustry, we are not an industrial school, 
nor are we giving the boys vocational 
training. We believe that work and 
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responsibility are necessary to the de- 
velopment of strong characters, hence 
the place for work in our program. 
We hope the work they do will also 
help those boys who do later learn 
trades to choose their vocations wisely, 
but they are not getting vocational 
training with us. 

“We have also made a beginning on 
our extension program; with the stere- 
opticon we go to neighboring villages 
giving religious teaching as well as 
instruction on health. The students in 
the normal school as well as members 
of the staff, give the lectures, and 
groups of boys go along to help in the 
meetings by singing. We are begin- 
ning our poultry extension work also: 
those of our village Christians who 
raise chickens are getting eggs from 
good fowls from our pens, and next 
spring we expect to have our first 
annual chicken show. Through the 
year we will help by suggestions as to 
the care of fowls, and hope to help to 
improve the grade of stock kept by the 
people. Through various forms of 
social service, we hope the boys will 
have opportunity to learn the joy of 
helping one’s fellow men. 

“Kvery boy in school is a scout. 
Our motto regarding play is ‘Every boy 
playing some game every day!’” 


“He Has Oft Refreshed Me.” 

For a number of years, annual sum- 
mer schools have been held in most of 
the districts in our conference. At that 
time all the mission workers with their 
families assemble at the district center 
and spend from two to four weeks in 
classes in Bible study, methods of work, 
hygiene, temperance, in hearing in- 
spirational addresses and in giving 
their annual reports, and making new 
plans. But this year another course 
was instituted, not to supplant the sum- 
mer school, but to supplement it. 

It has been called the Refresher . 
Course. The name indicates its pur- 
pose, that of revitalizing the life of 
Christian workers. Those who have 
seen India know how baked and dry 
and withered it gets during the hot 
season. Then comes the monsoon, and 
all is changed—rivers flow, the brown 
grass turns green, the planted seeds 
shoot up, the lean cattle grow fat. 

Our workers are not what you would 
call a reading people. They voluntarily 
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take little opportunity to keep up their 
intellectual life. It was decided to send 
from the various districts ‘of Delhi 
Area the better educated men _ to 
Bareilly, and those of lower educational 
qualifications to Budaon and Ghazia- 
bad. One hundred men, in all, went to 
the three places, representing both 
North India and Northwest India con- 
ferences. 

The course at Ghaziabad was held 
from July 23 to August 6, at the new 
Ingraham Institute in the Bible School 
quarters. The curriculum and instruc- 
tors were as follows: Forms of service, 
Bishop J. W. Robinson; the Book of 
Acts, Rev. R. Gardiner; Worship, Dr. 
Benson Baker; How to Study the Bible, 
Rev. S. W. Clemes; Child Study, Mrs. 
S. W. Clemes; Story Telling and Vil- 
lage Problems, Rey. R. John; Hindu- 
ism, Rev. J. Devadason; Music and the 
Katha, Mr. Chaubey. 

Inspirational addresses that gave a 
widening outlook on life were made by 
Prof. N. K. Mukerjee of the Aligarh 
government high school; Rey. EH. L. 
King, general secretary of the Epworth 
League for India and Burma; and also 
Miss E. Forsyth, evangelist of the 
Meerut district. Miss Ida Farmer of 
Aligarh gave informing lectures on 
India diseases and on Palestine. 

It would interest some people to 
know that the cost of food for each 
Indian in the class per day was seven 
cents. In all, the cost for each man 
who came for the course was $1.20. 

Volley ball, long ball, and Indian 
games kept the men fit and happy. The 
men showed evident appreciation of the 
course in many ways. These are some 
of the things they said: “New life re- 
ceived.” “Can now converse more in- 
telligently with a Hindu about his reli- 
gion.” “TI have learned new methods in 
Bible study that will never be for- 
gotten.” ‘Have learned new tunes and 
new methods in music that will benefit 
my people for all days to come.” “I 
have received refreshment as I never 
could have received at home.” 

It is the intention to hold these 
courses again next year, allowing a 
different set of men to attend. 


District Conferences 

In The Christian Advocate of Septem- 
ber 22, 1927, Secretary Diffendorfer 
said: “Our first big evangelistic duty 
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in India is to shepherd and train in 
Christian experience these mass move- 
ment Christians.” In order to do that 
job properly, we must, of course, first 
train our workers and bring them into 
real Christian experience. The place 
where this is most adequately carried 
out is in our summer schools and dis- 
trict conferences. A glance at the nine 
districts reports, representing this 
Northwest India Conference, with a 
constituency of over 185,000 Christians, 
shows how seriously each district is 
trying to bring its men and women 
workers into the full stature of Chris- 
tian experience. ; 

Men, women, children and _ babies 
come into the district center for a 
period of about two weeks. Some have 
traveled from sixty to a hundred miles. 
This is the big inspirational opportu- 
nity and the only one they will get for 
the whole year. What is done at these 
meetings? Careful instruction in the 
Bible is given. Two districts presented 
the Book of Romans to their people. 
The very best speakers obtainable are 
brought in. Our own Bishop Robinson 
was present and gave time to every 
district conference held within the 
Northwest India Conference. He is a 
man indefatigable in labor, and we are 
grateful for his cheerful and quiet 
presence. Two or three districts relate 
how effective were the messages of Miss 
Mary Campbell, President of the W. C. 
T. U. of India. Not only did she speak 
on temperance, but told of her personal 
experiences with God. Heartburnings, 
confessions, and resolutions followed 
some of her talks. 

The appeal through the eye is not for- 
gotten and the magic lantern brought 
scenes of London, Japan, America, Pal- 
estine and India to those who otherwise 
never see such things. Pictures on 
sanitation and malaria, problems which 
the people have to face every day in 
India, were flashed on the screen. 

The district conference is the one 
place where we have a chance to talk 
things over. Definite objectives for the 
whole year are set before all such as: 
The teaching of Bible stories; teaching 
a short prayer; emphasizing hymn and 
lyric singing; continued emphasis on 
the life of Christ; Jalsas; choosing five 
men from each circuit and endeavoring 
to bring them to a real experience in 
Christ, 
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“To Grow and Grow Forever ’n’ Ever” 


A teacher once asked the question, 
“What is the most important thing in 
the world?” A starry-eyed little girl 
replied, “To grow and grow forever ’n’ 
ever.” The proof of the value-of the 
instruction and help given at our sum- 
mer and district conferences is what 
is done in the villages and towns by the 
workers. 

Take it in the matter of Sunday 
schools. Most of the districts employ 
Sunday school secretaries. The basis 
of religious instruction is the use of 
Bible stories. Along with each story is 
a song. A simple prayer is taught the 
people. This may seem elementary, but 
for a people that cannot read and write, 
it means a great deal. Examinations 
are usually conducted by the district 
evangelist, district superintendent or 
Sunday school secretary. The examina- 
tions are held in rain and sunshine, in 
villages, on the road, at railroad plat- 
forms and daj bungalows. Morning, 
noon and, night, men, women and chil- 
dren tell their stories and sing their 
bhajans, and if successful receive 
colored pictures illustrating the stories. 

One district reports that three years 
ago only a few more than 300 people 
passed; last year 2,000 points were re- 
corded, and this year the number rose 
above 5,000. The encouraging thing 
about this work is that many of the 
people taught teach others. All this 
represents effort, zeal, enthusiasm and 
patience. 


Schools 


Take it in the matter of village 
schools. An appreciation of the diffi- 
culties facing our Church may be 
gleaned from these facts: “British 
India, with 247 million people, has less 
than nine million in educational in- 
stitutions of every kind and grade 
or 3.48 per cent of the total population.” 
Enter a village with us and ask to, see 
the register of attendance, and look for 
the names of the outcastes, the poor of 
the village. What will you find? the 
names of a few, no doubt, but very 


few. Why? Olcott in his book, ‘“Vil- 
lage School in India,” gives many 
reasons. We quote only two: 


“1. The upper classes and castes in 
the villages are often not only indif- 
ferent to the education of the less for- 
tunate villagers, but are actively 
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opposed to it, since it is likely to inter- 
fere with the unquestioning obedience 
and service that has been offered by the 
lowest castes through the ages. 

“2. The grinding poverty of the 
masses makes them unwilling to relin- 
quish the services of their children, 
many being unable to do so under 
present standards of production and 
still keep the family alive.” 

There is a growing appreciation of 
the work of these village schools. Some 
districts have well organized village 
schools, where teachers’ give’ their 
whole time to this one thing. Each dis- 
trict has unorganized day schools. In 
the desire to put emphasis on the or- 
ganized schools, we cannot afford to 
drop the others, but must endeavor to 
make them stronger. The people are 
asking for the education of their chil- 
dren, something unheard of in former 
years. We believe we are right when 
we say that this coming year will see 
a great advancement in village educa- 
tion, both in number and in quality. 
It is greatly needed. 

While mentioning schools we do not 
forget night schools. These have been 
started in several places. Young men 
whose earnings during the month are 
from 10 to 14 rupees, want to study at 
night in order to have more honor 
among their own people. They realize 
that a knowledge of the three Rs, is 
the pathway to respect and progress. 
We know of one class that has been 
organized into a hockey and football 
team and who, though sweepers, are ex- 
pecting to enter a tournament next 
January and play against Brahmin and 
Jat on the playfield. 

It is when we look into the condition 
of our central schools that we have 
good cause to rejoice in the work being 
done. A big factor in encouraging the 
intensive work being done among our 
boys and girls has been the visits of 
Bishop Robinson and Rey. T. C. Badley, 
our educational secretary. The stress 
they have laid upon high grade scholar- 
ship and development of character has 
led school leaders to make the most of 
the Church’s investment in workers, 
plant and current expenses. The re- 
sults have been very gratifying. 

A specialist in “boyology” reports for 
her school that in six weeks time her 
boys made a gain of 70 pounds. That 
was over a pound per boy. Another 
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teacher has her girls play every morn- 
ing before praying. It is a safe con- 
jecture that the minds and spirits of 
those girls are in better condition for 
real communion with God. An expert 
in “girlology’’ writes: ‘‘The real joy of 
this work is not with the building and 
material progress of the school. It is 
such a joy to see the girls develop. The 
prayer room is a deep, quiet influence 
in their lives and the prayer band 
meeting is meaning much to them. Our 
special desire is that each girl may 
know her Saviour personally, and may 
consecrate her life to His service.” 
The Taj Mahal is the most beautiful 
building in India. Close beside that 
lovely dream is the dream of a mission- 
ary lady. Carved not in marble, but by 
loving instruction, beautiful songs, 
wholesome play, 92 boys and girls, 
drawn from the scavenger class, in 
daily attendance at school, are being 
fashioned into sturdy boyhood and 
lovely girlhood. Eager youth tumbles 
into the motor lorry that comes to meet 
them in the mohullas and takes them 
to the Mission compound. Many of 
these boys are taught the weaving of 
rugs and towels, which are sold, and 
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the profits divided among the children 
who have done the work. It is a real 
attempt to get our Christian commu- 
nity out of the scavenger class and make 
them self-supporting along other lines. 
Things are on the move in Agra, and 
the sight of such daily activity maketh 
glad the hearts of angels. 


In Everything Give Thanks 


We cannot close this report without 
an acknowledgment of the splendid 
service given by our Indian ministers. 
God has entrusted them with a great 
task and they have responded right 
loyally. In the face of opposition, in 
the heat of the day, in poverty, and in 
sickness, they have gone about their 
daily tasks with fortitude, patience, 
perseverance, and love that is com- 
mendable. The world is made up of 
nobodies, somebodies, queerbodies and 
busybodies. Most of us are in the first 
class. Our names are not inscribed on 
any monument and outside of our small 
circle the world knows nothing of us. 
But thanks be to God that He knows, 
our people know us, and with a cheer 
on our lips and a smile in our hearts, 
we enter a new year with enthusiasm. 
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AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


The mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church in central and 
southern Africa are as follows: West Coast, Liberia and Angola; East Coast, 
Portuguese East Africa; Central Africa; Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. These 
fields are under four national flags, namely, Liberia, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Belgium. 

Our work in Africa was begun in Liberia in 1833 by Rev. Melville B. Cox. 

Work in Portuguese Hast Africa was opened in Inhambane in 1884 by 
tev. Erwin H. Richards. Bishop Hartzell enlarged this work in 1897. In 
1916 it became Inhambane Mission Conference and in 1920 Southeast Africa 
Mission Conference. 

Bishop Hartzell opened work in Rhodesia in 1897, and Rev. M. W. Ehnes 
and wife, the first missionaries, arrived in 1898. It became the Rhodesia 
Mission Conference in 1915. 

Bishop William Taylor began work in Angola in 1885, which was then 
known as the Congo Mission and included work on the East Coast. Bishop 
Hartzell organized the Congo Mission in 1897, which in 1900 was divided into 
the West Central Africa and Hast Central Africa Mission Conferences. 
Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former in Quiongua, Angola, 
May, 1902, and by action of the General Conference in 1920, it became 
the Angola Mission Conference. 

The work in Belgian Congo was organized into the Congo Mission 
in 1915. In the same year Kast Central Africa Mission Conference was 
divided, a part becoming the Rhodesia Mission Conference, and the remainder 
Inhambane Mission Conference in 1916. The latter name was changed in 
1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

The following have been missionary Bishops for Africa: Rev. Francis 
Burns, elected 1858, died 1863; Rev. John W. Roberts, elected 1866, died 
1875; Rey. William Taylor, elected 1884, retired 1896, died 1902; Rev. I. B. 
Scott, elected 1904, retired at his own request 1916; Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, 
elected 1896, retired under the age limit 1916; Rev. A. P. Camphor, elected 
1916, died 1919; Rev. E. 8. Johnson, elected 1916. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected Bishop Johnson a General 
Superintendent, and assigned him to residence in Cape Town, with all of 
our work in Africa in his Area, except Liberia and North Africa. The same 
General Conference elected Rev. Matthew W. Clair a General Superintendent 
and assigned him to residence in Monrovia, with Liberia as his Episcopal Area, 
In 1924, Liberia was included in the Covington, Kentucky, Area, to which 
Bishop Clair was transferred. In 1928 Liberia was placed in the Paris Area, 
of which Bishop William O. Shepard was made resident Bishop. 
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ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Dr. A. H. Kemp 


Progress 


The year 1927, in spite of a decreased 
missionary staff, embarrassing financial 
conditions, and more or less govern- 
ment opposition, has seen the work go 
forward. We have been blessed with 
a ten per cent increase in church mem- 
bership, and several young men enter- 
ing the ministry indicate that our 
efforts at training up a native ministry 
are succeeding. 


Annual Conference 


At the session held at Quiongua, in 
August, many missionaries were moved 
to new fields of labor, necessitated 
largely by thefurlough of Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Shields, who have given forty- 
one years of service to Angola. Rey. 
and Mrs. Kipp were transferred from 
Quessua to Loanda, where in addition 
to his services as treasurer, he will 
have part of the former Loanda dis- 
trict, namely Colomboloca (the largest 
native station in the Conference), Caxi- 
cani, Caculo Cazongo and Mazoza. 
Rev. and Mrs. Klebsattel, after having 
done a remarkable piece of work in 
building up the Loanda Church to a 
condition of power and influence never 
before experienced, were transferred to 
Quiongua, from which center Mr. 
Klebsattel will have supervision of a 
sub-district of the Malange district, this 
sub-district including the out-stations 
of Lutete, Kibenda, Nhangua and 
Mbanguanga. This last station is on 
the south side of the Cuanza, one of the 
largest villages in inland Angola, where 
a most promising work was started a 
year ago. Miss Lindquist, R. N., re- 
mains at Quiongua to continue her dis- 
pensary work. To take care of the 
school and church at Quessua, Rev. and 
Mrs. Gibbs were taken from Quiongua, 
to be assisted by Miss Irene Shields in 
the school work. Dr. Kemp and family 
remain at Quessua until April when 
they return to the United States on 
their first furlough. Rey. and Mrs. 
Wengatz remain at Malange, from 
which central point he will direct the 
new Malange district, comprising what 
was formerly the Songo-Bengala, Ma- 
lange, and upper part of the Loanda 


Districts. The Hdlings are expected to 
return to Quiongua in March to con- 
tinue their work. Thus all of the sta- 
tions seem to be fairly well manned for 
the coming year. 


Loanda 


In Loanda, Dr. Kemp reports a spirit- 
ual class meeting every Sunday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, followed by four 
services at which all seats are taken 
and many people stand around the 
walls or sit on the floor in the aisles. 
He hopes to rebuild the high balcony 
of the Hartzell Memorial Church so as 
to greatly increase the seating capacity. 
There is a constant demand for a night 
school, many of the church people de- 
siring to be able to read the Bible. The 
Loanda Day School requires the full 
time of two white teachers and several 
native helpers. The enrollment con- 
sists largely of the children of the 
poorer class, as evidenced by their 
clothing, education for whom would be 
impossible were it not for the Mission 
School. At the four out-stations over 
four hundred pupils are in regular at- 
tendance. Sunday is the one day of 
the week when the adult population of 
the villages can be reached, which 
necessitates much traveling over the 
same roads on each visit of the district 
superintendent, with a correspondingly 
large gasoline consumption. The large 
Icolo-E-Bengo villages lie from 30 to 50 
miles from Loanda, where a large hear- 
ing can be obtained at any time. A 
great opportunity presents itself for 
opening up new work among the Dembo 
tribes, which inhabit the country of the 
Bengo River and back from the coast 
on high healthy land. 


Quiongua 

The work at Quiongua has been 
greatly harassed the past year by the 
demands of the government for work- 
ers, the local government representa- 
tive seemingly being determined to 
close out the Mission. During the past 
year head-hunters have been extremely 
active and successful in their terrible 
business. Just at the close of a most 
helpful series of meetings at Quiongua 
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by the Wengatzes in their tent, two of 
the Quiongua girls were murdered in 
the high grass beside the Mission vil- 
lage, the head-hunters were caught and 
turned over to the authorities, and de- 
ported. At Quessua, an old man was 
terribly cut up by a head-hunter, but 
managed to escape death, and was 
brought to the hospital for treatment. 
Still another victim was claimed near 
Quessua, the headless body of a woman 
being discovered near a path leading 
away from the Mission. The natives 
have been in a state of constant fear 
of the head-hunters all year. Just what 
the aim of the head-hunters is, has 
never been divulged; it may be to ful- 
fill the demands of some witch doctor, 
it may be the work of some secret so- 
ciety seeking revenge upon former 
tribal enemies, it may be to secure 
heads to place under the corners of 
some chief’s new residence or to bury 
with the body of a chief. The natives 
themselves do not seem to know among 
themselves, but the strain under which 
they have been has had a marked effect 
upon work in their midst. With no 
funds available for a boarding school 
at Quiongua, Brother Klebsattel has a 
good day school in session under a cap- 
able native teacher. He hopes to set 
up the Mission Press soon, and begin 
turning out some much needed native 
literature. 


Quessua 

At Quessua, where the Centenary 
plans for a great institute have been 
so long delayed, a boarding school of 
seventy pupils with over a hundred day 
pupils is being run with increased 
efficiency. But the equipment is woe- 
fully inadequate, the buildings planned 
for kitchen and dining room for the 
boys, being requisitioned as the only 
available places for teaching, poor 
though the lighting and other arrange- 
ments are. When one of the two dor- 
mitories had its grass roof burnt off, 
and was followed shortly afterwards by 
the burning of all of the grass-roofed 
carpentry sheds, it was- generally 
agreed that there would be no more 
grass roofs put on Mission buildings. 
But zine or tile roofs are almost pro- 
hibitively expensive. At the beginning 
of the past year the medical activities 
of the Mission were moved into new 
quarters, made possible largely by gifts 
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‘present at a morning clinic. 
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from friends outside the Church. The 
new hospital consists of a main build- 
ing of three rooms—store room, operat- 
ing room and room for general medical 
work, all as well constructed as is pos- 
sible here—cement floors, ant-proofed 
adobe walls, and asbestos roof. Behind 
this building are twelve separate small 
buildings, each containing two beds— 
this plan has proved infinitely more 
desirable to the natives as well as to 
the medical workers, than the Ameri- 
can plan of large wards. Free will 
offerings from the natives pay nearly 
half the cost of the drugs, which is ex- 
ceptional for Mission work in this part 
of the world. In spite of definite oppo- 
sition by the local government health 
officer to the medical work of the Mis- 
sion, fifty to sixty people often are 
Frequent 
week-end visits by Dr. Kemp to out- 
stations, in which he treats the sick, 
gives a general health talk, tries to ex- 
plain that disease comes’ through 
agencies other than those of the witch- 
doctors, the visits ending by the regular 
church service on Sunday, seem to be 
greatly appreciated and productive of 
much good. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety school, during the past year, has 
continued its good work under the care 
of the Misses Nelson, Miller and Bessa, 
their ranks being augmented by Miss 
Johnson, who arrived in September. 
Miss Cross, who has been on furlough 
the past year, is expected back in Feb- 
ruary. The one hundred and sixty girls 
in the school present a most pleasing 
and promising mission activity. The 
work and influence of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society extend far 
beyond the limits of Quessua station, 
the missionaries engaging in village 
evangelistic efforts in villages far and 
wide. 


Malange 

The headquarters of the Wengatzes 
is Malange, but their specially equipped 
Ford truck has continued to carry them 
and their big tent and evangelistic 
party to far-off places, where they are 
laying foundations where no one has 
ever built before. Due to their activ- 
ities the past year, about eight hundred 
children of darkness profess to have 
received the Light, and answered the 
high calling in Christ Jesus. As soon 
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as permission can be secured from the 
local authorities, a new church will be 
erected in Malange, the funds being in 
hand for the work. Though the church 
as planned will not be a large one, it 
will be well constructed and a much 
needed place for the congregation to 
assemble for worship. 


Autos Increase Efficiency 


Some time ago a man made the trip 
from Cairo to the Cape in an automo- 
bile. He made the prediction that some 
day Missionaries of the Cross would use 
cars for itinerating and spreading the 
Gospel. At that very time Quessua 
and Malange boasted eight cars, all 
Fords, of course. It is largely due to 
the increased efficiency of general mis- 
sionary work through theuse of auto- 
mobiles, that our work has gone for- 
ward during the past two or three 
years. At our last conference, at Quion- 
gua, all missionaries arrived in cars, 
those from Malange making the trip in 
four hours time; several years ago mis- 
sionaries spent seven days on the trip 
from Quiongua to Malange for confer- 
ence. Conducting the multitudinous 
duties of missionary work, visiting out- 
stations, consulting with government 
officials, visits to stores for supplies, all 
such forms of travel are now done with 
an infinite saving cf time and vital 
energy through the use of automobiles. 
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Translation Work 


Rev. A. E. Withey continues in 
translation work at Cape Town, he hay- 
ing been compelled to leave Angola 
with his family for health reasons over 
five years ago. He spent several 
months with us the first part of the 
year, primarily to go over some new 
translations with our natives. Our long 
expected Pilgrim’s Progress ought to 
soon be here. A much needed new 
hymnal has been provided for, the edi- 
tion to be printed in both Kimbundu 
and Portuguese, in conformance with 
government requirements. Brother 
Withey continues to work at translat- 
ing the Old Testament. 


Workers Dropped 


As we face the new year, the aspect 
is far from promising. It has thus far 
been. possible to keep our work going 
normally at the out-stations, largely 
through gifts received from outside 
sources, but with these not expected for 
the coming year, over a dozen workers 
have been dropped, and a number of 
out-stations closed so far as _ official 
financial aid from the Mission is con- 
cerned. One most encouraging feature 
is the spirit of some of the workers, 
who are determined that their work 
shall not cease, and are returning to 
their villages without pay, to teach and 
lead their own people into the Light. 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. I. Everett 


ELISABETHVILLE—LUBA DISTRICT 


General 


The work of the Kingdom has gone 
on during the last year in our district 
with its ordinary accompaniment of 
successes and some seeming failures. 
Perhaps the failures have more to do 
with losses of members than with any 
other particular phase of the work. 
Some building work has been progress- 
ing on each of the four stations of the 
district, while a good advance in edu- 
cational activities is registered by two. 


Of Public Interest 


Perhaps the most interesting of pub- 
lic activities, and certainly the most 
striking during the year, has been and 


is the enormous amount of building 
golng on in the two important Huro- 
pean centers, Elisabethville and Likasi. 
At the latter place, one company has 
undertaken to build three hundred resi- 
dences, and the two companies in Lik- 
asi had not one hundred at the time 
to boast of. This company has at- 
tempted to commandeer the bricks of 
as many brickmakers as would enter 
the business of brickmaking, in the en- 
virons, and it still has not a sufficient 
quantity to carry on satisfactorily. In 
Elisabethville, as well, this same com- 
pany has a constant building program, 
and it seems to be impossible to build 
houses fast enough to care for the de- 
mands of a growing European popula- 
tion. And, of course, there are many 
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individuals as well, who are building 
houses for their own use after living in 
rented houses for a year or two. There 
are many “get rich quick” residents of 
Elisabethville now, and their tribe is 
continually increasing. Splendid pay 
for the employees of the large develop- 
ment companies, with a rapid turn-over 
of money for those engaged in small 
businesses, accounts largely for the uni- 
versal prosperity apparent. The pro- 
jects most notable are that of a modern 
railroad station and a two-story hard- 
ware store, a large wholesale house and 
a modern meat market, the latter two 
complete and in use. 


Mines 


During the first part of the year, the 
dismissal of a large number of employ- 
ees of the Union Miniere, the great 
mining company in the Matanga, 
caused some commotion, but it must 
have been in the effort to achieve 
greater efficiency, rather than due to a 
setback in development, for the mines 
which were being worked at the begin- 
ning of the year are going to-day at 
greater capacity, and the company feels 
that it has a continual, chronic lack of 
native laborers. A new high-powered 
tension line has been built from Elisa- 
bethville to the richest mine the com- 
pany has yet discovered, twenty seven 
miles to the south; the construction of 
the $25,000,000 leaching plant at Panda 
Mine has been proceeding continuously, 
and there has been no cessation at mak- 
ing the installation of the great Lwufira 
electric power station at Walingushia 
Falls, during the entire year. 


A Signal Achievement— 
Bishop Johnson’s Trip 

Turning now to specific topics of mis- 
sionary interest, by far the outstanding 
event of the year has been the amazing 
feat of Bishop Johnson. He motored 
from Old Umtali, through Bulawayo, to 
the Victoria Falls railroad crossing, 
and from across the Rhodesian frontier 
to EBlisabethville. Conference was held 
the last of July, and on the first Sunday 
in August he was off again, motoring 
to his conference at Quiongua, via the 
Robert Williams route into Angola. 
Conference convened, the business was 
finished and the twelve hundred miles 
journey back to Elisabethville immedi- 
ately undertaken. September 1, six 
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days after leaving his Angola people, 
he was again with his Congo folks in 
Elisabethville, a remarkable feat, in 
that he drove every mile of the journey 
himself. He had been away just a 
month and a day, and by this time, 
from his start at Umtali, his registry 
was 5,000 miles. After stopping three 
days only, he took off again for a 2,500 
mile trip to Cape Town. The marvel 
of it is how a man of his age could 
stand the steady strain of the journey 
day after day, accompanied only by a 
native teacher on most of the journey 
and remaining himself always at the 
wheel. It seemed to some _ mission- 
aries that the good bishop had bit oft 
a larger chunk than he could masti- 
cate, when he proposed the trip, but lo! 
and behold, he did it! Certainly he 


scorned hardships, triumphed over 
difficulties, endured fatigue, braved 
elephant and lion country, and _ over- 


came all physical obstacles as he blazed 
through a new way for the visitation 
of the episcopacy of the circuit of the 
Cape Town Area. Surely the days of 
pioneering bishops are not yet over! 


Elisabethville 


In church life we have seen some ad- 
vance during the year, though the par- 
ticular phase which has brought the 
most encouragement is the increase in 
the attendance at Sunday school, dur- 
ing the first half of the year. Toward 
the end of the rainy season, attendance 
was so great that we were compelled 
to arrange for half the people to gather 
outside the church. Our seating capac- 
ity in the church was found to be fifty 
to seventy less than our attendance. 
Many women were forced to sit outside 
of the front and back entrances, and a 
large number of men were using a 
schoolroom on one side of the church, 
only partly hearing what was going on 
in the assembly room. There was 
another side room available for the 
extra women in attendance, but they 
left it unused, preferring to sit outside 
altogether on the ground. A change in 
the meeting time for men and for 
women has remedied the situation. 


Day School 


Since the arrival of Mrs. Everett, our 
day school has made a splendid ad- 
vance. It has been definitely graded 
and since conference in July has fol- 
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lowed a new curriculum which the edu- 
cational committee adopted for use on 
all the stations of the Mission. It has 
proved easy of applying and improved 
the character of the school already in 
its four months use. Our. greatest 
hindrance at present, in the develop- 
ment of our school, is the inadequacy 
of rooms for classes. With three of the 
five classes in the main auditorium, it 
is difficult to carry forward the pupils 
very rapidly. But we are eagerly 
awaiting the construction of the new 
church which will make possible our 
long-cherished plan to remodel the 
present church-school building into a 
proper school building. Plans for the 
new church, now approved by the 
Board and the Field Finance Com- 
mittee, have been submitted to the 
Government, and now await its approv- 
ing action. We trust that in one more 
year our plant will consist of one school 
' building and one church building, both 
adequate for and adapted to their 
proper uses. 


Women’s Meeting E 


The growth of the women’s meeting 
on Thursday afternoons should be 
noted, attendance having nearly 
doubled through 1926 and 1927. Dur- 
ing most of this time the topics for 
study have been the various women of 
the Bible, in the order in which they 
appear in the Scriptures. Portions of 
Scripture and hymns have been mem- 
orized and the exercise of prayer has 
not been neglected. 


Likasi 


Here Rev. W. H. Shields has been at 
work single handed for the first seven 
months of the year, and assisted by 
Rev. V. D. Longfield for the remainder 
of the year. The latter joined our 
forces, in person, with his family in 
July and has made possible, by his 
daily personal supervision, the erection 
of a splendid missionary residence, a 
credit to our mission as well as to his 
skill. 


Physical Handicap 

The evangelistic and educational 
work has been seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a church school building 
on the mission property, only a tem- 
porary shack being a sort of makeshift 
since the month of January; by the 
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lack of a similar building in the native 
location, until one was put up by Mr. 
Longfield, and by the same lack in and 
near the compounds of the mining com- 
pany at Panda. The last is the most 
grievous handicap at present, and for 
the whole year 1927, as the Union 
Miniere has several thousands of 
natives, living rather compactly  to- 
gether, who only have the opportunity 
of hearing the Gospel when they walk 
two miles to our Mission station. How 
many who are not Christian will come 
under the sound of the Word? We are 
rejoicing that this condition will not 
exist longer, for we have received a 
site for building a chapel, and the ma- 
terials for building are already pur- 
chased and are at the Mission. 


Kabongo 


The year at Kabongo has not shown 
much advance, as the station, which 
once had three couples to carry it on, 
has had but one during the first six 
months, then two months without a 
missionary due to poor health in the 
missionary’s family and the coming of 
conference at Elisabethville. Dr. Mor- 
ton carried on under difficult odds, hav- 
ing a reduced native staff on account 
of the expulsion of some teachers who 
had gone into sin but still continued to 
act as pastor-teachers. He had the 
evangelistic work with the supervision 
of out-stations, the boys’ school and the 
girls’ school to carry on and the medi- 
cal work, all of which were full-fledged 
activities when the doctor was  ap- 
pointed to the station. It is really mar- 
vellous that he could carry on alone, 
since at the same time there was sick- 
ness now and again in his own house- 
hold. 


But One 


Since the middle of September, Mrs. 
Berry, one lone worker, has been carry- 
ing on all the station and out-station 
work. The teachers have rallied splen- 
didly to her aid, realizing that she is 
but one, and that a great deal depends 
on them if the work of God’s Kingdom 
there is to go forward. She has been 
encouraged in the advent of three 
young men who have spent some time 
at the Congo Institute in training for 
the work of teaching. Through her 
earnest efforts, augmented by a devoted 
staff, God is reaching the hearts of 
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many who are still in heathenism, and 
response is being made to the glorious 
light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Kanene 


The year at the Congo Institute has 
been one of continual encouragement. 
The pupils seem to be serious minded 
men who want an advanced education, 
and who are not afraid of out-of-door 
hard work, now and again, in order to 
provide themselves with the necessary 
garments to wear and their food for 
the year. The Institute is making a 
better record on food raising this year 
than last, and when the next harvesting 
of crops is finished (the season is from 
September to May), Mr. Smalley may 
report that the matter of food is not a 
draft on the mission funds, but is ade- 
quately taken care of from the gardens 
of the pupils themselves. This is the de- 
sideratum for this season’s harvest 
which he will hope to surpass next sea- 
son. Pupils in the Institute have made 
good advance in their learning, and 
give promise of becoming a great help 
when they return to the missionaries 
who sent them to the central station. 


Institute Life 

The first part of each week is given 
over to a heavy program of studies, but 
on Friday afternoons some of the pupils 
go to outlying villages to stay over 
Sunday and spread the message of the 
Kingdom. Then Mr. Hartzler, the prin- 
cipal, takes with him others on 
pleasant Sunday afternoons, to nearby 
villages to bring the Gospel repeatedly 
to hearts dulled by living in the sin 
and ignorance of heathenism since 
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birth. All return helped by the reflex 
of joy and satisfaction of having at- 
tempted something for God, and take 
up the learning process again with new 
zest on Monday morning. Workmen 
who have come to live on the station 
have also been touched by the eyangel, 
and many times during the year have 
rejoiced not simply the angels of God 
but the missionaries for whom they 
are laboring, by confessing a dissatis- 
faction for the things of their old life 
and a desire to partake of the new and 
abundant life which is the gift of the 
Saviour. Only a few of the laborers 
are now still resisting the call of God 
to their hearts. The promise of the 
Congo Institute to furnish the various 
stations with a few pastor-teachers now 
and then, bodes much for the future of 
our Mission. 


Furloughs 

Our handicap by furlough this year 
has been by three units; Dr. Fred Mor- 
ton and family were compelled to go 
owing to the ill health of Mrs. Morton, 
who was requiring a change of climate; 
Dr. and Mrs. Springer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guptill, who were already on furlough 
through 1926. The coming to this dis- 
trict of one new family, the Longfields, 
gives some of the needed reinforce- 
ment to our work, but furlough has 
already been granted to Mr. Hartzler 
and family, who will depart for 
America at the end of the first quarter 
of 1928, and this will leave us facing a 
critical shortage of missionary talent 
without relief for some months. But 
God in His own way will see that the 
gap be filled! 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Mauger 


General Conditions 

The British Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia has for the past four years 
been self-governing, and the govern- 
ment shows a very favorable attitude 
towards Mission work. The grants-in- 
aid paid to our schools are generous as 
compared with the help given by some 
governments under which our mission- 
aries work, Heretofore, the native 
schools have come under the Education 


Department, which includes Huropean 
work. This year, however, a native 
education department has been estab- 
lished, and the government is taking a 
much more active part in native edu- 
eation. An additional grant has been 
allowed for village schools which are 
inspected by missionary supervisors 
four times a year. This will greatly 
benefit the schools, but puts a great 
burden on the very limited number of 
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missionaries who are on the field at 
the present time. 

The progress made in our work dur- 
ing the thirty years that it has been 
established is very gratifying. Many 
thousands of souls have been brought 
to Christ, and although some have 
drifted back into the old heathen ways, 
yet there has been a constant increase 
in our numbers, and a corresponding 
improvement in living conditions. The 
field is not by any means covered. Re- 
quests are continually coming in for 
teachers and preachers, most of which 
we must refuse. There is a crying need 
for more teachers. Boys and men who 
are willing to devote their time to 
Christian service are not plentiful. 
Labor, throughout the colony, is in 
great demand, and wages are good, 
especially for those who have had some 
education. Some of the newer churches 
and schools are being cared for by men 
who have never attended school except 
in the villages. Then as soon as 
trained men are available, the others 
come to one of the centers for training. 
The native ministers, of whom we have 
seven,.and the pastor-teachers are more 
and more growing into the responsi- 
bility which they must bear. Several 
of the circuits are supervised by 
natives. They do their itinerating with 
bicycles, keeping in close touch with 
the work at the various stations and 
with the Mission center. 

Heathenism is slowly but surely 
being overcome. But we must be ever 
watchful of an even worse enemy. 
Mohammedanism is getting a foothold, 
especially in the larger centers of popu- 
lation. Native laborers brought in 
from other countries are largely Mo- 
hammedans. 

Our churches are filled with boys and 
girls, the future leaders of Africa. 
Those who are older find it more diffi- 
cult to give up the heathen traditions 
and practices. The missionaries, the 
government, and the native leaders are 
working together to give to these voung 
people the proper training, iooking 
towards the establishment of Christian 
communities throughout the land. 

The buildings at the centers are in- 
adequate for the present needs. Dor- 
mitories and school rooms seem too 
scarce in all of the stations. At Old 
Umtali, we are looking forward to the 
erection of the New Hartzell Training 
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School buildings. The first unit is 
already completed, the industrial build- 
ing, and is filling a long felt need. 
Plans for the main school have been 
delayed in the interests of a more suit- 
able type of construction, but we hope 
to get the building up during the com- 
ing year. 


Mtoko 


The work at Mtoko is being carried 
on very effectively by the Rev. Wilfred 
Bourgaize. He toils unceasingly among 
a steadily increasing number of out- 
stations, ministering both to the souls 
and bodies of the native people. Mtoko 
is the newest part of our work—a sec- 
tion that has in past years’ been 
touched little by white civilization, and 
less by the Gospel of the Son of God. 
At the rate that our work is going for- 
ward now, this cannot be said very 
much longer. The need is for men to 
carry it on. Teachers are not being 
trained as fast as stations are being 
opened. Our limited missionary staff 
presents another difficulty. Brother 
Bourgaize refuses to go home on fur- 
lough unless his work can be cared for, 
and this is almost impossible with the 
number of workers now on the field. 


Nyadiri 

Nyadiri is our new center located 
between Mrewa and Mtoko. If is 
destined to become the central training 
school for the northern districts. The 
station was opened by the late Rev. 
Samuel Gurney, M.D., who was largely 
responsible for the establishment of our 
work in the north. He gave the medi- 
cal work a flying start before being 
called to his reward, and the school, 
which was soon established, has made 
splendid progress. The student body. 
is growing rapidly, and already exerts 
an influence which would do credit to 
a much older station. Two points 
worthy of special mention are the rapid 
influx of girls, many of them from the 
newer stations, and the desire of prom- 
ising young married men to come with 
their families to the Location and 
attend school. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is carrying through 
an extensive building program. In 
addition to the dormitories built last 
year, a large new school building is 
being erected. Besides the school and 
church at the center, Rey. T, A. O’Far- 
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rell, the superintendent, ministers to 
thirty out-stations in the surrounding 
country. Miss Clark’s splendid circuit 
work continues, for which we are very 
thankful. 

Dr. Montgomery, assisted by Miss 
Ona Parmenter of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, has carried for- 
ward the medical work. Besides the 
work at the center, regular treatments 
have been given to the patients in the 
leper and syphilitic camps, located 
some distance away, and a _ large 
amount of time has been used in the 
government work of the district and 
for European work. 


Mrewa 

The work at Mrewa is conducted by 
Rev. H. I. James and his most efficient 
wife. There is a boarding school for 
boys and one for girls, the girls’ school 
being cared for by Mrs. James, while 
Miss Pearl Mulliken is on furlough. 
Rey. T. A. O’Farrell, superintendent of 
Mrewa District, before our Annual Con- 
ference in June, says in his report that 
Mrewa school has had the best year in 
its history. A selected group of men 
and boys here are nearly all planning 
to enter Christian work. Five men 
went out as teachers during the past 
year, and five others went to Old Um- 
tali to continue their schooling. Many 
of the girls who come here remain only 
a year or two, but back in the kraals 
again these same girls are noticeable 
for their cleanliness, strength of char- 
acter, and qualities of leadership. “The 
dispensary at Mrewa has been doing 
business for some years, although little 
is heard of it. Mrs. O’Farrell and Mrs. 
James have both spent a goodly portion 
of their time while stationed at this 
center, in ministering to the sick and 
injured. Burns are very common, espe- 
cially with small children and babies. 
Mrewa district includes Mrewa circuit 
and Headlands circuit, and covers a 
large section of territory where the 
Christian ideals, as taught by our 
Church, are gaining more and more 
souls for the Kingdom. 


Umtali 

Our work in the town of Umtali is 
under the direction of Rey. J. R. Gates. 
He is the pastor of St. Andrews, our 
European Church. A missionary could 
well spend his entire time in this im- 
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portant work, but again we are limited 
by small numbers. Umtali has a large 
number of Mohammedans—Indians and 
natives. The native church has a large 
congregation and is doing splendid 
work under the leadership of one of 
our native ministers, who also super- 
vises the out-station churches on Um- 
tali circuit. The Umtali district in- 
cludes the work on the Marange native 
reserve and also the Mutambara center 
and circuit. Mutambara is the most 
southern center in our territory, lying 
50 miles south of Umtali in a densely 
populated section. Rev. H. E. Taylor 
is in charge here, and is carrying on a 
most useful work. He is an expert on 
gardening, and each boy in the school 
maintains a well kept garden plot 
which supplies all the vegetables he 
eats. Upon approaching Mutambara, 
one is greeted with a view of young 
gum trees and fruit trees, green garden 
plots, and cultivated fields; a pleasant 
change from the scrubby bushes and 
trees of the veldt. One of the newest 
developments here, is a power scheme 
for grinding grain. Water is ditched 
from the river from a point several 
miles above the Mission Farm and 
turns a large water wheel, supplying 
ample power to run the mill. Great 
credit is due Brother Taylor for put- 
ting through this piece of work in addi- 
tion to the routine work of the center, 
which by itself is more than enough 
for one man. The school work at Mut: 
ambara is of very high quality, due te 
the ability of Mrs. Taylor and the 
splendid co-operation between our 
Board and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Old Umtali—Hartzell Training School 
Old Umtali center is the seat of the 
Hartzell Memorial Training School. 
This institution, under a_ different 
name, has been doing valuable service 
for years in the training of native 
preachers and _ teachers. From the 
other centers and from the village 
schools, pupils come here to continue 
their training. There are four depart- 
ments, Bible, literary, agricultural, and 
industrial. Hach student receives 
training in all four, and in the upper 
standards we allow them to specialize 
to a certain extent. In the primitive 
conditions of Rhodesia, it has been 
necessary for each pastor-teacher to 
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have a general knowledge of many sub- 
jects. As the people advance more and 
more, the necessity for specializing be- 
comes greater in proportion. Rev. G. 
A. Roberts is the principal, and instruc- 
tor in agriculture. The influence of his 
twenty years teaching of better farm- 
ing methods is felt in all the surround- 
ing country. One of its most striking 
results is the substitution, to a large 
extent, of plows for the old fashioned 
native hoe. The married men here in 
school are given pieces of land, and 
each raises enough food for his family, 
and besides this, he is able to sell 
enough vegetables in Umtali to relieve 
him from dire poverty. The vegetables 
are prepared on Friday evening, and 
about four o’clock Saturday morning, 
the crowd starts for town ‘to catch the 
early market. 

The Bible department is conducted 
by Rev. M. J. Murphree with the assist- 
ance of a native member of conference, 
on trial, who has passed standard eight. 
All of the classes are given Bible study 
each day, and the higher classes have 
training in homiletics. Besides his 
work in the Bible department, Brother 
Murphree is district superintendent of 
the Rusapi district, and cares for the 
Mission Press. The Press is a very 
useful part of our work. The Sunday 
School quarterlies, a bi-monthly pub- 
lication called the Umbowo, First and 
Second Primers, Catechism, and other 
publications are a part of its output. 
The sale of books and school supplies 
is of great benefit to the native popula- 
tion in this vicinity. 

The Literary department is co-educa- 
tional as is also part of the work of 
both Bible and agricultural depart- 
ments. One of the most valuable de- 
velopments of the literary work is the 
teacher training. Pupils in the upper 
standards are given class instruction, 
and each one does a certain amount of 
practice teaching in the children’s 
school in the afternoons, under mission- 
ary supervision. Rev. R. C. Gates was 
in charge of this department and also 
district superintendent of the Old Um- 
tali district, until he left on furlough. 
The work has steadily advanced. 

Rev. F. G. Mauger has charge of the 
Industrial department. He has two 
assistants, one teaching woodwork and 
drawing, and the other, bricklaying and 
building. The influence of this work is 
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seen in better churches and in homes 
that are at least partially furnished. 
It is not unusual to find chairs and 


tables, and even crude beds in the 
native homes of to-day. 
In connection with the Hartzell 


Training School is the school for the 
wives of students. Mrs. R. C. Gates 
and Mrs. M. J. Murphree have been 
most efficient in the different tasks of 
teaching the women something of 
better homes and better food, sewing, 
Bible, and last but not least, caring for 
babies. 

Miss Ellen Bjorkland and Miss Ruth 
Hansson conduct the medical work at 
Old Umtali. They have a group of 
young native girls under training in 
maternity work. The new Maternity 
Hospital is now completed and in use. 
Many native women near and far come 
here for confinement. It is a work of 
mercy to these people whose ignorance 
and uncleanliness cause untold suffer- 
ing and needless deaths of both infants 
and mothers. 

The Rev. HK. H. Greeley, known to all 
the native people as Baba (father) 
Greeley, has now retired after thirty- 
nine years of active service in Africa. 
These years of service have been and 
will continue to be of inestimable value 
to the native people. His work in 
translating hymns and setting them to 
music, in the opinion of some of us, is 
the most important among his many re- 
markable accomplishments. In spite of 
his retirement, he is busy with the pre- 
paration of a new hymn book—higger 
and better by far than any that he has 
previously compiled. 


Rusapi 

This district has, this year, been 
separated from the Old Umtali district. 
It includes two of the older circuits, 
Chiduku and Gandanzara. Here one 
may see the results of the years of mis- 
sionary endeavor. There are large 
numbers of our former Old Umtali stu- 
dents, many of whom were teachers, 
who live in these sections. .Some of 
them have gone back into sin, and are 
a greater hindrance to the work than 
the uneducated heathen, but the major- 
ity are Christian farmers, building up 
Christian communities. It is a long 
hard journey for these village churches 
to self-support, but they are making 
headway in the right direction. 
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Needs ers, both missionary and native. Three 
Our needs are many. We need = qualities we always need, self-sacrifice, 


money, but most of all we need work- 


self-consecration and brotherly love. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA CONFERENCE 


Reported by J. A. Persson 


Significant Movements 

In the work of the year several things 
stand out prominently. Opposition to 
the work of Protestant Missions on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church 
was never better organized nor so 
aggressive as now. The Catholic Mis- 
sion, which for many years existed 
merely in name, has been reorganized 
under the leadership of a wide-awake 
bishop. By a political masterstroke in 
Portugal, the Catholic Church has re- 
gained its old influence in the Colonies 
of that country. It has been authorized 
to take over the moral and educational 
leadership of the native population. 
Large grants of money are given them 
for their work and their bishops are to 
have the same official standing as Dis- 
trict Governors. 

Several schools have been opened, 
and the native chiefs in the surround- 
ing territory were asked to send in boys 
of all ages to be taught. Apparently 
this invitation did not meet with the 
ready response that was expected, be- 
cause, in order to fill their schools some 
eight hundred boys attending our 
schools were drafted by the aid of 
native policemen. In order to stamp 
out any leanings toward Protestantism, 
these boys were forbidden to attend 
religious services in the villages where 
they make their homes. Two of our 
evangelists were recently taken for mil- 
itary service and five from other mis- 
sions. This is permissible by law and 
thusecannot be interfered with, but it 
is significant that the evangelists are 
taken and not the younger men of the 
stations. It should be stated in fair- 
ness to several of the Portuguese 
officials that these things happen only 
when the Roman Catholic Mission has 
won over the local Administrator. 

Mohammedanism is also doing its 
part in opposing the spread of the Gos- 
pel. This is done more by inter- 
marriage between the Indian and Arab 
traders with the natives than by or- 
ganized effort. 


Our relationships to the government 
do not look very promising at the 
present moment. Much could be said 
on this point. The attitude that the 
government will take toward all foreign 
missionary work, owing to the stir that 
was made by the publication of the 
Ross Report, will determine very 
largely our future policy for the carry- 
ing out of our missionary program. 


Progress 

In spite of these significant move- 
ments, the work of carrying the Gospel 
to the non-Christian is carried on. A 
comparison with the figures of 1926 
gives a partial idea of the progress of 
the work. An increase in membership 
of more than 1,100 speaks well for the 
effectiveness of the Methodist system, 
as applied to our work in Portuguese 
East Africa and in the Transvaal. 
Twelve of our nineteen circuits have 
native pastors appointed by the bishop. 
Hach of these circuits has from four 
to eleven hundred members, living in 
Christian villages all over the country. 
To assist the ministers in charge, there 
is an evangelist in each of these vil- 
lages, and these men form the nucleus 
of the quarterly conferences, which are 
becoming one of the main agencies of 
our administration. 


Transvaal 

For a number of years our people 
have been asking us to open work in 
the capital city of this province. To 
make possible such a move, the district 
conference of the Transvaal district 
voted, unanimously, to support this 
plan and pledged itself to raise $250 
per year towards the support of the 
worker there. At last conference a 
man was chosen for this important 
work. The man appointed has been 
tested for a number of years in pastoral 
work and he has already shown that 
he is the man for the place. A group 
of eighty members and _ probationers 
is meeting regularly under his leader- 
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ship. Our great difficulty is the lack 
of a proper house of worship. The 
Wesleyans have placed their church at 
our disposal but we find it difficult to 
- hold services there, as they are using 
it at the time when our people are free 
from their work on Sunday afternoons. 
Plans are laid for the purchase of land 
for a parsonage and church. 


Self-Support 


One of the greatest problems we have 
to face is that of inspiring our people to 
give for the support of their work. And 
yet wesee great progress. Since the time 
the Mission had a rule that no new out- 
stations can be opened unless they be- 
come self-supporting from the start, any 
help received must be raised within the 
circuit where the new station is located. 
In spite of this, about thirty new sta- 
tions have been opened and practically 
all of them are entirely self-supporting. 
Churches and chapels, everywhere, are 
built without assistance from the Mis- 
sion. With the budgeting system, now 
practiced on most of the circuits, we 
see a steady increase in the proportion 
of the budget met by local funds. Our 
budget for 1927 showed that the native 
Church was expected to raise as much 
for self-support as the Mission received 
for the carrying on of its work, apart 
from missionary costs. In practically 
every case the goal was reached. 


Pastoral Support 


In order to care for our native or- 
dained ministry there has been organ- 
ized a Ministers’ Sustentation Fund, 
with a native member of conference as 
treasurer. A native minister, who gives 
all his time to the itinerant ministry, 
naturally requires a larger amount for 
the support of himself and family than 
do the evangelists on the out-stations 
who can give part of their time to the 
raising of food stuffs. As there are a 
number of men with long experience 
looking toward membership in the con- 
ference, some provision had to be made 
for their support, seeing that we can- 
not expect more help from the Board. 
Each circuit is now assessed a certain 
amount monthly, which is paid in to 
the Sustentation Fund. In this way 
we expect that in the course of time 
the itinerant ministry, as well as the 
evangelists, will be supported entirely 
by the offerings of the native church. 
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Leper Colony 


For a number of years there has 
been a segregation camp for lepers in 
connection with the hospital at Gikuki. 
A number of patients have received 
médical help in this camp and some 
have left apparently cured. As the 
camp was located in close proximity to 
the hospital, and on the Mission Sta- 
tion at Gikuki, we were never able to 
receive more than a small part of those 
who wanted assistance. This year we 
have seen the realization of our hopes 
and prayers in that the new, permanent 
camp, which was promised some time 
ago by the American Mission to Lepers, 
has been opened. Four well appointed 
stone buildings, each capable of hous- 
ing eight patients, are built on a tract 
of land a few miles from Gikuki. Be- 
sides the dormitories for the patients, 
there is a commodious dwelling for the 
caretaker and all necessary outbuild- 
ings. In this camp it is proposed to 
care for forty patients, or four times 
as many as we have ever had in the 
old one. Dr. Stauffacher is in charge 
of this new plant, in addition to his 
other large medical work. 


Out-Dispensaries 


This and the following paragraph are 
from a report of Dr. Stauffacher: 

Outside of the head-stations we have 
two dispensaries of our own, also three 
Methodist dispensaries cared for by 
girls trained in our hospital. The re- 
ports they bring in thrill our hearts 


and some of the work they do must 


make glad the heart of Jesus who was 
a medical missionary. I wish I had 
the means to put one nurse on every 
large out-station. These nurses are 
doing a wonderful work for civilization 
and Christianity in helping many of 
the weaker Christians to stand true in 
time of illness. 


Circumcision School 


In order to counteract the evil influ- 
ences of the native circumcision camps, 
where the young boys are initiated into 
evils unheard of among white people, 
we have had circumcision schools at 
Gikuki for a number of years. Every 
three weeks a class of fifteen boys is 
received. During the time of their con- 
valescence they are under Christian 
influences. They are taught Christian 
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songs and verses of Scripture, besides 
this, we give talks on manhood and the 
problems of life. They go back with 
this new thought of God to tell their 
people, and already we have seen re- 
sults in a number of cases. We have 
a large waiting list of heathen boys 
for the camp at Gikuki and this year 
the secretary of the circumscription of 
Jangamo, a Portuguese government 
official, asked us to send one of our 
native assistants down to Jangamo to 
open such a school there. 


Industrial Work 

The following is from a report of P. 
W. Keys: 

“We find it exceedingly difficult to 
carry on all the departments with our 
present missionary staff. Not that we 
think that there is any hope of having 
relief, but it means that many impor- 
tant things will have to be withheld 
from the students until we have a 
larger force on the field. During the 
last year most of the industrial work 
has been in the agricultural depart- 
ment, though we have had classes in 
carpentry and mason work throughout 
the whole of the school year. Much 


progress is noted in some of the stu- 


dents; others, I fear, will never be first 
class carpenters or masons. We have 
had some of the boys in the brick mak- 
ing department, but owing to their time 
being needed much more in their 
gardens we have discontinued this work 
for the present, as well as the weaving 
of baskets and mats. We are counting 
on the present class in carpentry and 
masonry to assist with the building of 
the new church at Kambini.” 

J. S. Rea writes: During the past 
year a new system has been introduced 
at the Training School. Without lower- 
ing the standard of class room work, 
the whole life of the students has been 
arranged so as to fit him better to go 
back and lead in the development of 
self-supporting Christian villages. 

The students, being divided into 
small groups of about fifteen boys, be- 
come practically self-governing. In one 
year’s trial we have seen the remark- 
able degree to which it brings to the 
fore boys who have hidden ability for 
leadership and develops them. One 
year allows for little demonstrabie re- 
sults in character building, but it is 
enough to convince the faculty, mis- 
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sionary and native, that the net result 


will be more truly Christian boys. 
Pride in their own family or group 
with its own living quarters, store 


houses, gardens, etc., was spontaneous, 
whereas school pride or spirit has not 
come even after years of effort. Each 
family includes boys of all ages and of 
diverse tribes. All share in the task 
of providing for the group needs.  Liv- 
ing accommodations were available 
though not entirely suited to the new 
plan. Ideally, each group would build 
its own residence as they did their 
store houses and dining rooms. Inas- 
much as agriculture plays such a large 
part in the life of every African, we 
were not adverse to seeing agriculture 
in its practicable form inevitably take 
its central place in the new group life. 
In spite of a threatened famine, each 
group placed in its own store house 
from its own field the results of its 
own labors, enough corn, peanuts, 
beans and rice to carry the group 
through the entire year. The crown- 
ing test of this part of the plan was not 
to see whether the boys would consume 
what they had produced, but how a 
group of boys would cook their own 
food. They have done even that. 
This system rests on a_ twelve 
months’ school year both for staff and 
students. But such continuity has 
great benefits, some that are peculiar 
to Africa. It has stimulated interest in 
beautifying the campus. Along with this 
it has developed a tailoring department, 
basket making, reed weaving, as well 
as the regular industrial and vocational 
training, systematized so that each ad- 
vanced student gets three months car- 
pentry, three months of mason work 
and three months of practice teaching. 


Mission Press 


The Press has had another success- 
ful year. The debt incurred by moving 
to Johannesburg and the purchase of 
new buildings has been wiped out, and 
there is a fund on hand which will en- 
able us to finance the publishing of a 
number of new books. Three new books 
were published during the year. One is 
the Methodist Discipline which has 
been simplified and adapted to African 
conditions. It has been hailed with 
great satisfaction by everybody and the 
sales prove that our people are intense- 
ly interested in Methodist polity and 
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practice. Another book which won 
instant favor is a small Bible Diction- 
ary. This goes to prove that our people 
are keen on anything that will throw 
light on the Holy Scriptures. Over a 
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thousand copies were sold in less than 
nine months. The third book is one of 
Old Testament stories, which should 
prove very popular with the young 
people. 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 
Bishop M. W. Clair 


General 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Liberia began with the 
founding of the Republic. When the 


first missionary arrived on the scene, 
he found the work going forward under 
the care of local ministers. In 1834, 
the conference was formally organized 
and has carried on without a break. It 
represents the strongest religious or- 
ganization functioning in the Republic. 
The last General Conference linked this 
conference with the conferences in the 
home field, making it a part of the 
Covington Area. This plan is in har- 
mony with the thought expressed by 
Methodism’s pioneer missionary, “I 
know I cannot live long in Africa, but 
I hope to live long enough to get there; 
and if God please that my bones shall 
lie in an African grave, I shall have 
established such a bond between 
Africa and the Church at home as shall 
not be broken till Africa be redeemed.” 
The Liberia Conference, for a few more 
years, needs the backing and the help 
of the strong arm of the Church at 
home. 


An Educational Program 


Conditions in the country. have meant 
slow progress as the years have gone 
by. The Firestone Rubber Industry, 
with a concession to cultivate a million 
acres in rubber plantations, is revolu- 
tionizing the industrial and economic 
conditions of the country. Already 
fifteen thousand nationals are regularly 
employed and the movement is in its 
beginning. As this industry and others, 
which must follow, grow, the demand 
for men and women trained in hand, 
mind and heart will increase. To meet 
this demand adequately, education be- 
comes the pressing need. An educa- 
tional program is in the making, look- 
ing toward supplying this demand. It 
is going forward under the Department 


of Public Instruction, with a special 
Educational Director and Adviser. The 
Government is a partner in this move- 
ment. 


Stokes Bible School 

The Liberia Conference Seminary, 
now called the Stokes Bible School, 
which cost $10,000, was opened in its 
new building on February 7, 1853, 
under the principalship of Rev. James 
W. Horne, of the New York Hast Con- 
ference, with sixty students. For 
seventy-five years this work has gone 
on rendering a real service to the Re- 
public. Since 1924 the receipts from 
tuition and books have advanced from 
$810.71 to $1,430.60. The present en- 
rollment is more than three hundred. 
This phase of the work in the Liberian 
field is growing rapidly. 


College of West Africa 

The old Seminary and Sharp build- 
ings, the College of West Africa, have 
been razed to the ground and a new 
building, Melville B. Cox Memorial 
Hall, is in course of erection. This 
building is to cost $30,000. Of this 
amount, the Board of Foreign Missions 
is furnishing $15,000 and $15,000 is 
being raised on the field, of which 
$8,000 has already been raised. Liberia 
is happy to be a 50-50 partner with the 
Board in this forward-looking program. 
A most interesting event was. the 
ground breaking for the new building, 
May, 1927, when $1,500 in cash was 
raised. Following this will come the 
Roberts Teacher Training School and 
girls’ dormitory. These three new 
buildings will constitute the new Col- 
lege of West Africa. 


St. Paul River Industrial Institute 


This school, located at White Plains, 
is doing a commendable work. The 
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new program develops this school into 
the Booker T. Washington Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, making it a 
branch of the College of West Africa, 
with adequate buildings and equipment, 
and an annual budget of $10,000. Under 
the inspiration of a conditional offer 


of $26,500 made by a friend interested 


in Liberia’s future; a campaign is 
planned to raise the $25,000 required 
for this development this year. The 
Government is keenly interested, and 
through President King, has pledged 
$5,000 a year of the $10,000 annual bud- 
get to maintain this school. 


‘Further Progress 


Among other achievements, Cape 
Palmas Seminary has been remodeled 
and enlarged and is doing a good work 
with an increased enrollment. Garr- 
away Training School and stations are 
making admirable progress. Their new 
church and the Agnes McAllister Me- 
morial Dormitory for boys should be 
built this year. 

Nana Kru with its central school 
and sub-stations, is ministering to the 
Kru Coast, lifting and enlightening 
hundreds. A dispensary and home for 
the Doctor will be added this year. 
Thousands in this section await the 
coming of Christ and Christian educa- 
tion. 

In Wissipo, a new iron church 46x25 
is being built. This town is about 
twenty miles from the central station. 
The principle of self-support was strik- 
ingly manifested. A subscription was 
taken on a stated Sunday, the audience 
was canvassed one by one. I was in- 
formed that each individual, evea the 
babies, subscribed. The rule is, not one 
member of the family, no matter how 
young, is exempted from giving. The 


‘babies pledged 24 cents, the boys, 9 to 


14 pledged 72 cents and the adults 
$2.40. To make good their pledges 
every kind of a sacrifice is made. Their 
thirst for God and knowledge accounts 
for such sacrificial giving. This church 
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is pastored by an ordained Kru minis- 
ter, who was trained in Nana Keu Mis- 
sion. He taught them this Christian 
way of giving. Here is an exhibition 
of the influence the Gospel and Christian 
education are having upon the lives of 
these people. In them are marvelous 
possibilities. 

Hartzell Academy, Lower Buchanan, 
Grand Bassa, is to be the high school 
for this country, operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Four new churches are being 
built this year. 


Ganta Station 

Two years ago a Mission in the hin- 
terland was opened on a large scale. 
It is ten days’ journey from Monrovia, 
in the midst of two tribes, with a popu- 
lation of two million people. The sole 
responsibility for the moral, religious 
and social well-being of these neglected 
thousands rests with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. They are eager 
to “learn the book and the God way.” 
The most marked feature of this 
Mission is the establishment of a 
dispensary. In a recent report the 
doctor in charge says, “The dispensary 
in this Mission was completed early in 
the year and at once thrown into sery- 
ice, though poorly furnished. The 
average daily number of patients in- 
creased until it is not uncommon to 
have more than one hundred a day. A 
total number of 801 patients is recorded 
on the books for the first twelve 
months.” It is significant to note that 
each patient is required to pay one 
shilling; an excellent drill in self-sup- 
port. ‘This work is in the beginning 
and is rendering a service which only 


God’s neglected and long suffering 
creatures can fully appreciate. The 
Government expressed approval and 


appreciation of the work being done, 
when the Legislature, in its last ses- 
sion, made to the Board a grant of 312 
acres on which to develop this Mission. 
In Liberia the reign of Christ has 
begun. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mex1co.—Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Mexico in 1873, by 
Rev. William Butler, the founder of our work in India; his son, Rev. John 
W. Butler, was, until his death in March, 1918, the senior missionary of our 
staff in Mexico. 

Panama.—Our work in Panama was opened by Rey. J. C. Elkins in. 
1905. This work was included in the North Andes Mission Conference until 
1916, when it was set apart by the General Conference as a separate mission. 
In 1921, by the authority of the General Conference of 1920, the work in 
Costa Rica and Panama was united in the Central America Mission Con- 
ference. 

Costa Rica.—In 1918, Rev. George A. Miller, superintendent of Pan- 
ama Mission, visited San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, and placed Rev. 
Eduardo Zapata as pastor in charge. 

Sourn Amurtca.—The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South America 
are in the republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay. 

ARGENTINA.—Rev. John Dempster arrived in Argentina in December, 
1836, and opened work in Buenos Aires. The work in this republic is 
included in the Eastern South America Conference. 

Borrvia.—In 1901 Bishop McCabe sent Rev. Carlos G. Beutelspacher as 
pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is included in the 
Bolivia Mission Conference. 

Curtte.—William Taylor began work in Chile in 1877. The work in 
this republic is included in the Chile Conference. 

Prru.—The work in Peru was opened in 1877 when Rey. William Taylor 
visited the principal cities on the west coast of South America. The work 
in this republic is included in the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Urvueuay.—Work in Montevideo was opened in October, 1839, by the 
Rev. W. H. Norris. The work in this republic is included in the Eastern 
South America Conference. 

Episcopan Arras.—Mexico City, left vacant pending action by the 
churches on the proposed amendments relating to the election of Bishops by 
Central Conferences; Mexico Conference and Central America, Bolivia and 
North Andes Mission Conferences; Buenos Aires, Bishop G. A, Miller: Chile 
and Eastern South America Conferences. 
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MEXICO 
Reported by R. A. Carhart 


Bishop and Mrs. Miller 


With the General Conference of 1928, 
Bishop George A. Miller will have com- 
pleted a quadrennium of administration 
of the work in Mexico. His eight years 
of previous missionary experience in 
Latin America, and his command of 
Spanish put him immediately in a posi- 
tion to understand both workers and 
problems, and he has met every situa- 
tion with tact and brotherliness. That 
the forty per cent “cut” in the appro- 
priations three years ago was not more 
seriously felt than it was, was due in no 
small measure to his personal efforts 
and sacrifice. He has been able to esti- 
mate the strength and the weaknesses of 
the work, and to suggest measures that 
were both practical and _ practicable. 
There has been a deep spiritual earnest- 
ness in all his thought, planning and ef- 
fort. And on the platform and in writ- 
ing, he has been the interpreter and de- 
fender of Mexico to multitudes through- 
out the United States and in many of 
the republics to the south, in her strug- 
gle for larger liberty, and at a time 
when misrepresentation has abounded. 
His service in this way has been recog- 
nized, not only in our own circles, but in 
high official circles as well. He has 
proven himself a leader, and has won 
the esteem and loyalty of our people. 
The annual conference, just held, 
adopted, as the first of its memorials to 
the approaching General Conference, 
one commending him and his adminis- 
tration, and asking that he be returned 
to this Area. 

And similar things are to be said of 
Mrs. Miller. Her graciousness and her 
deep interest and constant activity in 
the work have captivated everyone. And 
her use of Spanish has been a great 
asset; while she has traveled over the 
field hardly less than Bishop Miller him- 
self. Her efforts have been especially 
directed to women’s organizations and 
women’s work in the churches; and the 
results have been marked, and will be of 
long duration. 


In the Churches 
With rare exceptions the reports for 


the year show earnest effort on the part 


of those in charge, and loyalty and 
fidelity on the part of our __ people. 
Special evangelistic efforts in many 


places have resulted in a goodly number 
of accessions, though in the statistics 
these are sometimes offset by removals 
and by other circumstances. Econom- 
ically, the year has been difficult, but 
financial obligations have been largely 
or entirely met in most places, and there 
was probably less difficulty in closing 
the district accounts satisfactorily with 
the mission treasurer at the end of the 
year than for some time past. 
Self-ssupport has not yet been nearly 
fully realized, but progress has been 
made. A study of the figures for minis- 
terial support shows almost one hundred 
per cent more paid in 1927 than ten 
years ago. The need of continued effort 
is apparent. But the ideal of complete 
self-support has been set up, and each 
year should see it more nearly realized. 
The Conference has also adopted as a 
standard the effort to secure an increase 
of twenty-five per cent in preparatory 
membership and ten per cent in the 
number of full members within a year. 
In a number of places new church pro- 
jects have been carried through or are 
under way. In Tacubaya, with entirely 
local resources, a good children’s church, 
costing 650 pesos, has been added to the 
equipment. Tlalamac will be ready to 
dedicate a church very soon, and in 
Tepalcingo material and money have been 
secured, and it is hoped to have the 
new building ready in April. The new 
church in Hueyotlipan was dedicated in 
July. Corner stones were laid in San 
Matias Atzala on December 22, and in 
Magdalena Tlalteluleo on January 10. 
The Mexican Missionary Society has 
promised to help finish the church in 
Apasco, to build in Chicabasco, where 
earth and water rather than stone must 
be purchased; also to build in La Luz, 
and to buy in Valle de Santiago. The 
Rethel congregation in Mexico City has 
a lot, and the former Cuauhtemotzin 
congregation also has a lot, and has its 
chapel built and dedicated, though not 
yet able to use it because of an unset- 
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tled legal point. A list presented to the 
Mexico Finance Committee included a 
number of others. In all these cases, the 
people, locally, are contributing in 
money and materials and labor all that 
they can, though most of them are also 
needing help. The Balderas Street 
Church in Mexico City has promised, 
through the Mexican Missionary So- 
ciety, to give all the help needed in the 
case of La Luz, just mentioned, where 
the congregation is made up of a nu- 
merous group of country peons, none of 
whom own their own humble homes, and 
whose resources are very limited. The 
pastor and district superintendent think 
that. within a year there will be sixty 
or seventy preparatory members here. 
The church in Leon is projecting quite 
an ambitious building program, and 
plans entirely to support its pastor from 
this time on. 

Here and there new points are being 
opened, as the influence of the work al- 
ready established reaches out, and un- 
doubtedly more of this would be done if 
greater freedom were possible in the 
holding of public meetings. In Ixta- 
calco, near Mexico City, where the work 
of early days has been abandoned and 
the chapel closed for several years, serv- 
ices are being begun again under a 
student pastor. 

In at least two places there has been 
severe persecution, both probably due to 
Catholic antagonism. In Alseseca the 
enemies posed as agraristas, and in an 
armed attack killed and wounded some, 
and others had to find refuge in other 
places. A tyrannous situation still ex- 
ists, and the work has had to be sus- 
pended until conditions improve. In 
Tepeyahualco, at the time of the Gomez- 
Serrano uprising at the beginning of 
October, under the guise of regional sol- 
diers they killed one of the leading men 
in his own home, and planned to end all, 
so far as our work is concerned. In 
many such isolated regions those antici- 
pating the uprising believed fully in its 
certain success, and it was days, if not 
weeks, before the reports that the gov- 
ernment had fallen were denied and it 
was known that the attempt had utterly 
failed. Our people in Tepeyahualco fled 
for a time, but the work is now going on 
again. 

In many places there have been inci- 
dents of special interest, of which we 
can give but one or two. At “Hl 
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Ranchito,” on the Celaya circuit, there 
was but one woman who would receive 
the preacher. She later bought a Bible, 
and now the report is that others are 
interested, and that services are being 
held whenever the pastor can be there. 
At San Isidro, on the same circuit, there 
were but two evangelical families, each 
with a hut so small that they could not 
all meet together in either of them. So 
a generously minded Catholic family, 
with a somewhat large home, offered its 
use, but themselves carefully withdrew 
far enough so as not to be able to hear 
the singing, and especially the preaching 
of the “Protestant priest.” But now this 
family also is attending the meetings 
and will soon be probationers. 


Missionary Interest 

The concrete basis for a definite mis- 
sionary interest has been present in the 
fact that for nearly ten years Mexico 
has had a representative in the work in 
Costa Rica, at first the Rev. Eduardo 
Zapata, now pastor of our Aztecas Street 
Church in Mexico City, and now the 
Rev. Arturo Andrade, a graduate of the 
Union Theological Seminary. The inti- 
mate relation to this work of “our” 
Bishop George A. Miller, under whose 
direction, when he was superintendent 
of the Panama Mission, it was started, 
has also been a factor. And this inter- 
est received a notable impulse, as a re- 
sult of the missionary appeal, presented 
especially by Bishop Miller and Sr. 
Zapata, in the Epworth League Insti- 
tute, held in the opening days of the new 
year. On this occasion, six young people 
volunteered for work in Costa Rica or in 
other fields farther south in Bishop Mil- 
ler’s area, or wherever they may be 
needed. Five of these were boys or 
young men, four of whom are already 
in our schools in Pachuca and Puebla 
for preparation. The other was a young 
woman of exceptional character and 
training, and with eleven years success- 
ful experience as the principal of one of 
the Mexico City schools, who has given 
up everything and, after spending the 
present year doing some teaching, but 
giving her time mostly to concentrated 
study in the Bible Training School, ex- 
pects to go to any field or work where 
she may be needed, and for which she 
may be fitted. She is a niece of one of 
the leading members of the annual con- 
ference, and has for years been a faith- 
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ful and successful Sunday-school worker. 
Such progress is encouraging. 

A combination of circumstances, which 
developed after the close of the recent 
session of the conference, has resulted 
in plans for the almost immediate de- 
parture for Costa Rica of another young 
woman, Miss Soledad Romero, a gradu- 
ate of the Bible Training School, who 
has also just completed her training asa 
nurse in the Hospital in Puebla, as the 
special representative of the Methodist 
women in Mexico. She will make the 
trip with the delegates to the Central 
Conference to be held in Panama in 
April. 

The Sociedad Misionera Mexicana 
(Mexican Missionary Society) has ren- 
dered another year of valuable service. 
This was confined to our own field, but 
the suggestion has been made more than 
once that in the near future this society 
assume some definite responsibility for 
the work in Costa Rica, which has in 
a sense been adopted as Mexico’s field by 
our churches and annual conference. 
During the year the publication of “El 
Mensajero” was continued, though this 
is now merged in ‘El Abogado Cristi- 
ano.” Two thousand pesos were given 
through the districts to our general 
work; donations were given to three 
workers who had met with misfortunes, 
and substantial loans were made in 
seven cases to churches and individuals. 
The funds of the new Good Will Indus- 
tries are deposited with the Treasurer 
of the Society, and this work is to be 
under its general direction. Subscrip- 
tions for the new year have been taken, 
exceeding $4,500 Mex., the same amount 
as last year has been set aside for the 
districts, and donations have been voted 
to four congregations that are strug- 


gling with the problem of providing. 


their own churches. 


Education 

The work of the day schools over the 
districts continued successfully, and on 
about the same basis asi the year before. 
In some cases in which help had to be 
withdrawn when the missionary appro- 
priation was decreased, those interested 
refused to abandon their posts, and have 
worked almost without remuneration. A 
little help is now being given again to 
some of these. 

The boys’ school in Pachuca had a 
very good year, with an enrollment of 
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216, of whom 60 were boarding pupils. 
Every phase of school life went forward 
normally, and certain material improve- 
ments were made, especially the laying 
of a cement sidewalk along the north 
and west sides of the property, which 
the city required. Prof. Antonio Carro 
has been at the head of this school since 
before it became a boarding school, and 
during all this time has been assisted 
by his brother Samuel. Both are pro- 
ducts of evangelical work in a country 
village and of our schools. 

The boys’ school in Queretaro has also 
had a good year. The attendance is 
smaller, because of local circumstances, 
and because generally the tuition 
charged has been lower, so that the in- 
come has been less, and the missionary 
help given has been insufficient to pro- 
vide for a larger number. The year was 
saddened by the death, after several 
months of illness, of Mrs. Imelda Lopez, 
wife of the director, and one of the most 


lovable and efficient native women in 
all our work. 
In Puebla the boys’ school enrolled 


368, of whom 180 were boarding pupils. 
Ten were graduated from the commer- 
cial and normal departments, and two 
of the latter are entering the Union 
Evangelical Seminary to prepare for the 
ministry. The local income was almost 
$49,000 Mex. Religious activities, ex- 
cept in the primary grades, these being 
the ones to which the laws especially 
apply, were kept up regularly, and with 
good results. 

The primary department had already 
been officially recognized and registered 
by the government as meeting the re- 
quirements of the Federal Department 
of Education, but not so the secondary 
department. But during the year the 
required conditions were largely met, 
and full recognition has been promised 
as soon as certain deficiencies in labora- 
tory equipment are made up. This 
needed equipment has been ordered 
from the United States. This recogni- 
tion is important, because without it the 
diplomas of the graduates would have 
no value in many places, and especially 
in the professional schools and in the 
government educational system, where 
only those from officially recognized 
schools are admitted. In this connec- 
tion, also, the name of the institution 
was changed and it is now El Instituto 
Mexicano de Maestros (Teachers’ Insti- 


tute) which in Spanish leaves the 
initials I. M. M., the same as before. 

Work on the new gymnasium was 
suspended during the year because of 
lack of funds, the principal items lack- 
ing being the windows and the floor. But 
the baths and pool have rendered large 
service, and the gymnasium itself has 
been in use. And now certain funds 
sent through the Board to this field from 
the estate of the late Dr. C. E. Welch 
are being used here, and the work of 
completion is already under way. 

A new venture reported briefly last 
year as just begun is that of a farm 
school at Atoystenco, on the Puebla dis- 
trict, under the direction of Gumaro 
Garcia. The aim is to give an educa- 
tion, both Christian and ‘practical, that 
will better fit the people in the region 
about to meet successfully the condi- 
tions of life in the environment in which 
they live. The first buildings have been 
in use, and a house nearby purchased, 
with enough ground for some of the ex- 
perimental work of the pupils. TFifty- 
six were enrolled in the courses offered, 
largely primary so far, and physical, 
cultural, and social activities were intro- 
duced in various ways, including Ep- 
worth and Junior Leagues. In its sup- 
port this work is independent of the 
Mission, except for help in the teachers’ 
salaries, and these were partly included 
previously in the village school near by, 
now combined with it. Receipts amount- 
ing to $3,500 Mex. were reported for the 
year. 

The educational collection in the 
churches has been a regular item for 
many years, the money being used in the 
schools or in helping promising. indi- 
vidual pupils. Latterly more attention 
has been given to the need for such help, 
especially with a view to the prepara- 
tion of workers, and a regular item has 
been established in the mission budget, 
with which these collections are incor- 
porated. In 1927 small sums were used 
in the Queretaro and Pachuca schools, 
eleven boys were helped in Pachuca, 
four girls and twelve boys in Puebla, 
and three students in the Seminary. 


Union Theological Seminary 

The year here was a good one, though 
the attendance was not quite so large as 
the year before. For the first time death 
entered the student ranks. The one 
taken was a short course student from 
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the mountains, who had left his mother, 
wife and child to do the best they could, 
and who, full of enthusiasm for the work 
he hoped to do among the indigenous 
group to which he belonged, had sold 
one of his few animals to meet his ex- 
penses. Three students were graduated, 
Gaspar Aranda, our pastor in Tacubaya, 
and two from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the first from this de- 
nomination, both of whom are now in 
important charges on the northern fron- 
tier of the republic. The prospects for 
the new year are for the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the institution. 

The Seminary was formally opened in 
July, 1917, so that during the past year 
it completed its first decade of service, 
which fact was fittingly celebrated at 
the time. Reviewing this period, Dr. 
John Howland, the president, said in his 
annual report: 

“The first students were only five, but 
the total number registered during the 
ten years is 122, aside from thirty young 
women from the Bible School, who have 
taken a part of their course in the semi- 
nary. Hight classes, with a total of 
thirty-four members, have been gradu- 
ated from the full course of three years. 
Of these graduates, one has died and 
another turned aside to other occupa- 
tions; but all the rest are actively en- 
gaged in the ministry, except four who 
have been called to important positions 
in the educational work of the Mission. 
Seven have taken the shorter course of 
two years. One of these died two years 
ago, but the rest are all in the work of 
the ministry. The graduates of the 
Seminary are occupying some of the 
most important evangelical pulpits in 
the country, and are widely distributed, 
from Sonora and California to Cam- 
peche, and from Texas to Tamaulipas to 


‘Guerrero, and one has gone as a mission- 


ary to Costa Rica, where he is doing im- 
portant work. 

“Six years ago the seminary opened a 
short, intensive course of three months 
for lay workers, to give stimulus and 
guidance for Christian work. Thirty- 
seven have taken this course and are 
giving good service in their churches. 
Many are acting as local preachers, and 
several, after having had experience in 
pastoral work and taken other studies, 
have returned to take the full course of 
three years. 

“Of the whole number of students: 56 
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were Presbyterians, 33 coming from the 
Northern Mission, and 23 from the 
Southern; 40 were Methodists, of whom 
32 were from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and 8 from the Church, South; 
7 came from the Church of the Disciples, 
and the same number from the Congre- 
gational Church; 2 were Friends and 5 
were Baptists or from other similar de- 
nominations. 

“From the first there have been three 
resident professors giving their full time 
to the work, and the teaching force has 
been composed of from eight to twelve, 
by the employment of local pastors for 
giving classes in subjects in which they 
were especially proficient. The presi- 
dent is the only one who has given con- 
tinued service during the ten years.” 

“Too much credit cannot be given to 
Dr. and Mrs. Howland for ‘their wise 
direction of the destinies of the institu- 
tion during this initial period, and for 
the success thus far attained. He had 
passed by nearly four years the age for 
retirement under his Board, and this 
and other reasons led him to resign at 
the end of the school year, greatly to 
the regret of all the evangelical forces in 
Mexico, whether connected with the 
seminary or not, and a great host of 
other friends. Before the selection of 
the new administration some reorganiza- 
tion was effected; and Dr. W. A. Ross 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
and a member of the faculty for several 
years, was elected president, and our 
own Dr. J P Hauser, business manager 
and dean of students. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hauser are living in the building, and 
will have direct oversight over the stu- 
dents. A new rental contract, at a lower 
figure, has been secured, and the interior 
of the building has been largely reno- 
vated. The course of study has been 
revised, and various new plans are being 
projected. 

In closing his report, Dr. Howland 
said: 

“Tf the law now before Congress is 
approved, as it seems probable that it 
will be, diplomas from accredited insti- 
tutions will be necessary for the practice 
of any profession, including the minis- 
try of any religion. Then the seminary, 
which is already recognized as a pro- 
fessional school, will doubtless become 
the standard, and all ministers may be 
obliged to obtain recognition from it. 
This phase of the situation makes it 
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more important than ever that the Semi- 
nary be given sufficient support to main- 
tain the confidence and respect of the 
government and of the churches.” 


Medical Work 

Our long established medical work in 
Guanajuato has been entirely suspended 
during the past year, due to the retire- 
ment of Dr. L. B. Salmans, after many 
years of service there, and to the fact 
that the city of Guanajuato is so re- 
duced in population and activity that 
it offers a far less promising field than is 
to be found in other places. Thus far, 
no one has taken Dr. Salmans’ place, 
but Dr. Nicholas Jaime, a Mexican, who 
has had a surprisingly successful career 
in medical and social work in Kansas 
City, is expected during the year, and it 
is the plan that he shall begin by testing 
the situation out in Mexico City, where 
our various churches and the new Good 
Will Industries will give immediate 
points of contact. In Puebla the Latin- 
American Hospital has had another suc- 
cessful year. Our Dr. C. R. Illick is 
still one of the directing physicians and 
our contribution to the work, which is 
primarily Baptist, though also supported 
in part by the Presbyterian Mission. 
Some medical work, with local help, has 
also been done at the Social Center con- 
nected with our Aztecas Street Church 
in Mexico City. 


Religious Education 

In this work the year has been an ac- 
tive one, under the direction of the Rev. 
and Mrs. C. R. Wellman. Late in Feb- 
ruary, a general Epworth League Insti- 
tute was held, which was largely at- 
tended, and which was fruitful in re- 
sults. In connection with this, the pres- 
ence of Dr, Wade Crawford Barclay, of 
the general Board of Education of the 
Church, meant much, and during the 
period of his visit, extended daily con- 
ferences were held, plans were made, a 
constitution was adopted, and a Council 
of Religious Education, with a strong 
personnel, was organized. The working 
force of the department has _ been 
strengthened by the addition of three 
bright young Mexicans who are to 
specialize in certain phases of the work. 
One is a graduate of the Union Evan- 
gelical Seminary, one of the Boys’ 
School in Puebla, and the other a gradu- 
ate deaconess. 
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During the year smaller institutes, de- 
voted largely to Sunday-school methods, 
were held in five other places, and a 
second general Epworth League insti- 
tute, the sixth of its kind, was held in 
Mexico City in the early days of January 
just passed, reference to the missionary 
results of which has already been made. 

Under the direction of the depart- 
ment, the Epworth and Junior Leagues 
of the conference, working as twenty- 
four-hour-day Leagues, gave over five 
hundred pesos to be applied to the sup- 
port of the Rev. Arturo Andrade in 
Costa Rica, and in the institute just 
mentioned, a draft of $250 U. S. was pre- 
sented to Bishop Miller to be carried 
with him on his approaching visit to 
that field. During one month, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wellman gave special courses in 
the Bible Training School. 


Social Work 

Aztecas Social Center. This work 
started some five years ago, had to be 
practically abandoned for lack of re 
sources when the big “cut” came, but 
Miss. Mary N. Pearson, an evangelistic 
worker of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and those most interested 
have succeeded in keeping it going, and 
in the past year it has been largely sup- 
ported by this society. The work has in- 
cluded day nursery and kindergarten, 
dispensary, games, classes in Hnglish 
and in painting, a health week, espe- 
cially with reference to the child, and a 
Daily Vacation Bible School, all very 
successful. This last enrolled 125, and 
had an average daily attendance during 
five weeks of 87. A library and reading 
room are among the needs that it is now 
being sought to meet. 

Good Will Industries. Rev. Jose T. 
Ramirez, a member of the annual con- 
ference, spent a large part of the past 
two years in the Good Will Industries 
in Los Angeles, California, studying 
every phase of the work and preparing 
to start similar work in Mexico City, 
and returned near the end of the year 
for this purpose. The resources for 
starting the work have come from 
special sources. It was hoped to locate 
near the Aztecas Street Church, which 
is in a part of the city offering excellent 
opportunities for such service. But a 
suitable place could not be found, and a 
property has been rented in the opposite 
direction from the center, in a commu- 
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nity with similar needs. Preliminary 
plans include such shop work as the 
situation may indicate, a daily meeting 
with those in the institution, night 
classes, an employment bureau, and cer- 
tain special departments of service, 
such, for example, as a legal depart- 
ment to help the poor in matters requir- 
ing such assistance. There is no center 
of Methodist work close at hand, and 
it is more than possible that from this 
beginning will grow a new mission and 
church. 


Woman’s Work 


There has been progress during the 
year in the work by and for the women 
in our churches. In large measure this 
is still a new phase of activity, but a 
central executive committee has sought 
to bring about the organization of the 
women in as many of the churches as 
possible, and to keep in touch with all. 
Mrs. George A. Miller, wife of Bishop 
Miller, has taken an active interest in 
this work whenever in the country, and 
is now spending the time prior to Gen- 
eral Conference exclusively in this way. 
The plans for the new year include short 
institutes in as many of the charges and 
circuits as possible. And a new objec- 
tive, just undertaken, is that of the sup- 
port of the deaconess, Miss Romero, of 
whose early departure for Costa Rica 
mention has already been made. 


Union Publishing House 

The Publishing House opened the year 
without a manager, but Dr. Andres 
Osuna, who had filled this position for 
several years, volunteered to give the 
time necessary, without salary, until a 
successor could be found. This was 
done about the middle of the year, when 
Rev. Moody Edwards, of the Disciples 
Mission, was allocated to this work by 
his Board, and took charge. The result 
thus far has been good, for he has come 
with new ideas, and with enthusiasm 
and earnestness, and the Publishing 
House seems to be moving more and 
more toward the complete fulfilling of 
its mission, in relation to which various 
forces have more or less impeded it 
thus far. Hconomies have been real- 
ized in certain directions. The indebted- 
ness of the early part of the year has 
been partially cancelled, and all supplies 
for the printing department are now 
being paid for in cash. The total output 
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for the year amounted to over ten mil- 
lion pages, of which close to two-thirds 
were religious in character. 

For eight and a half years the in- 
terdenominational weekly ‘El Mundo 
Cristiano” has appeared regularly and 
has rendered a conspicuous service. But 
it has been very difficult for it to serve 
satisfactorily as a denominational organ 
the widely scattered and in some ways 
variously inclined groups interested, and 
gradually these have begun the publica- 
tion of their own papers. The direction 
things were taking and the heavy deficit 
each year against “El Mundo Cristiano” 
led to the fear that it would have to be 
suspended. But with the issue once 
definitely raised, an unexpectedly gen- 
eral and strong desire appeared that it 
continue, and the subscriptions have 
fallen off less than was anticipated in 
view of the appearance of these other 
papers. Also, the figures for 1927 show 
a substantially smaller deficit than pre- 
viously. Hence it has been decided that 
from April ist it shall appear as a bi- 
weekly instead of as a weekly; and now 
that it is free from the effort to serve 
specific denominational groups, there is 
reason to think it may find a still larger 
place of usefulness than before and an 
increased influence. 

When the Publishing House was or- 
ganized, it took over the Sunday school 
literature, previously published by the 
Presbyterian and Methodist presses, and 
has continued their publication, includ- 
ing El Fanal, a monthly for teachers and 
adult classes. For several years, also, 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, in New York, has published an 
annual, occupying somewhat the same 
field. These two have now been com- 
bined into a quarterly, called “La Re- 
vista Biblica,’ published here, which 
has also been well received, and which 
is going all over Latin America. A be- 
ginning has also been made in the pub- 
lication in Spanish of the large lesson 
picture rolls and of the colored lesson 
picture cards, the color work being se- 
cured already done from a house in the 
North. Heretofore, it has been neces: 
sary to get these from other houses, and 
it has not always been possible to get 
them in Spanish. 

Most of the time since the organiza- 
tion, the shop, offices and book store have 
been in different locations, the latter 
still in our Gante Street property, where 
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the Methodist book store had been for 
many years before. The fact that this 
is very central, and the difficulty of find- 
ing a place where the three could be 
combined without paying a prohibitive 
rental, had prevented a change. But 
the corner in the same property with the 
shop, recently became available, and the 
offices and store were moved. Certain 
economies and greater efficiency have re- 
sulted, and while for the book store the 
location is in some ways less desirable, 
it is in contact with a new section of 
the city, and plans are under way that 
will almost certainly increase the mail 
order service. And the absence of the 
book store from the center of the city 
has been largely offset by the fact that 
the agency and depository of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society immediately moved 
into the vacated quarters. 

Since the beginning less has been re- 
ceived in subsidies from the Mission 
Boards than was originally expected, 
and there have been reductions from 
the amounts given at first. This is one 
important reason why it has never been 
possible to do all that was anticipated. 
But with the change in “El Mundo 
Cristiano” and other economies, and 
with the plans of the new manager, the 
limitations should be measurably over- 
come, and a beginning has already been 
made in the publication and circulation 
of more general literature. 


“El Abogado Cristiano” 


In April, 1877, the first issue of “Hl 
Abogado Cristiano” was published, and 
it continued, we believe without inter- 
ruption, until the end of June, 1919, 
when it gave place to the interdenomi- 
national paper, “El Mundo Cristiano,” 
which has appeared regularly since that 
date, and still continues. But the need 
of special denominational papers has 
been felt here and there, and gradually 
these have appeared. In our case the 
tendency in this direction has been re- 
sisted until now. But with the begin- 
ning of 1928, “El Abogado Cristiano” 
has again appeared, and has been en- 
thusiastically received by our people. It 
was started unofficially by a group of 
the workers, but was officially adopted 
by the annual conference in its session 
just held. This does not mean that our 
people have gone back on the idea of 
co-operation, nor withdrawn from the 
Publishing House, nor even from the 
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support of “El Mundo Cristiano,” though 
for a time this paper will probably feel 
somewhat the effect of the special in- 
terest our workers have in their new 
venture. There seems to be a field for 
both types of periodical. 


Co-operation , 
Previous reports have dealt with this 
topic, and something of its history and 
of the plans thus far carried out is, we 
believe, pretty generally known. Not 
everything has worked perfectly, but 
much has been done. The outstanding 
visible results have been the territorial 
agreements and distribution entered 
into and largely carried out by eight 
demonstrations, the Union Evangelical 
Seminary, and the Union Publishing 
House, with its interdenominational 
literature. During the years also, the 
Committee on Co-operation has func- 
tioned constantly, part of the time with 
a paid secretary, and has rendered very 
valuable service in keeping the idea of 
co-operation alive, in maintaining con- 
tact with the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America in New York, in tak- 
ing an active part in the solution of cer- 
tain problems that have been referred to 
it, and in seeking to work out for the 
benefit of all, including those who have 
not been parties to the plans and 
agencies named above, the problems 
raised by the legislation of the past few 
years and the questions with the gov- 
ernment that have resulted. 
Theoretically, the Committee on Co- 
operation has been composed equally of 
missionaries and nationals, though for 
the past three years our Methodist 
representatives have both been na- 
tionals. But practically, at times at 
least, the missionaries have seemed to 


predominate, perhaps because of 
greater regularity in attending the 
meetings. And it has been felt, by 


many of the missionaries, no less than 
by the nationals, that there ought to be 
a more distinctively national body in 
this field, especially in these later years 
when the influences so strongly felt in 
other parts of the mission world have 
been felt here also. So a start was 
made in a meeting of the Committee 
two years ago, and a special committee 
then named worked on the matier till 
the first of October, when it was pos- 
sible to bring together in Mexico City 
representatives of seven or eight de- 
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nominations, who thoroughly discussed 
every phase of the question, drew up a 
constitution, and organized the Na- 
tional Council of Evangelical Churches 
in Mexico, with an Executive Com- 
mittee largely resident, for practical 
reasons, in the Federal district, and 
with our Rev. M. Z. Garza as president. 
There is missionary representation in 
this Council, but it will probably grad- 
ually drop out and the body become 
entirely Mexican. For special reasons 
two or three of the leading denomina- 
tions were not represented in the meet- 
ing, but they will probably soon be in- 
cluded. Obviously there is a very large 
field for such an organization in giving 
the evangelicals of the country a united 
representation. Already the question 
of the future of “El Mundo Cristiano” 
has been referred to it, and was decided 
practically as it was recommended. 

Of even more immediate interest to 
us is a movement between our workers 
and people and those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in the north- 
ern states of the Republic. This also 
became a live question two years ago, 
when a representative committee of the 
sister Church, including Bishop Can- 
non and other Americans, as well as 
nationals, were present for a day at our 
annual conference in Puebla, when 
hours were given to discussion. The 
plan that then looked most feasible, 
and that is again becoming the basis of 
study, was drawn up by Bishop Miller, 
but special circumstances caused the 
matter to be largely dropped for more 
than a year. Then, last summer, when 
it was learned that the Southern 
Annual Conference, which includes the 
work in Mexico, was to meet in Laredo, 
Texas, the members of our annual con- 
ference, on their initiative, and at their 
own expense, named and sent Rev. 
Epigmenio Velasco as their fraternal 
delegate. He was royally received in 
every way, and came back with an en- 
thusiastic report, and with certain sug- 
gestions for our work from his obser- 
vations there. And in return a frater- 
nal delegate, in the person of Rey. 
Benjamin Fernandez, was named to 
come to the recent session of our 
annual conference. Because of sickness 
he could not come, but his place was 
most acceptably taken by Rey. Juan N. 
Pascoe, whose presence and words were 
in every sense most welcome. If the 
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practical phase of the question can be 
worked out, some kind of a federation, 
if not a closer union, will undoubtedly 
be realized in the near future. These 
southern brethren are holding their 
first Central Conference in February, in 
which this is one of the questions that 
will be given thorough consideration. 


Legal Questions 

There has been less change, and 
hence less confusion, in the legal situa- 
tion than the year before. But prob- 
lems have not been absent. Bishop 
Miller again observed the precedent set 
by himself two years ago, and followed 
by Bishop McConnell a year ago, of ask- 
ing the annual conference to elect a 
national to preside, and again the re- 
sults were most gratifying. Indeed, 
Bishop Miller is reported to have said 
that he very much liked the arrange- 
ment, as it relieved him of much of the 
strain of conference week, and gave 
him much fuller opportunity for meet- 
ing the workers individually, and for 
going into certain special phases of the 
work. There has been no change in the 
status of the schools, but the fact that 
some of them are in a somewhat anom- 
alous position has led the Mexico 
Finance Committee to take up again 
the matter, and to make recommenda- 
tions which have been sent to the 
Board. 

But with reference to the churches 
there has been more embarrassment, 
due to the enforcement of the provi- 
sion that public religious meetings can 
be held only in church buildings, and 
that these belong to the Nation. In a 
dozen or more cases in our territory it 
has been necessary to close services 
which were being held in rented or 
private properties, and this has been 
disturbing, though less fatal than 
might have been expected. For in 
many such cases the effort has followed 
to provide a chapel that could be recog- 
nized as national property, and when 
such are secured the trouble will be 
over. This is the reason for so much 
activity along this line, as indicated in 
the early part of this report. Two of 
these cases have been in Mexico City. 
Others have been in various places, 
more especially in the state of Morelos. 
In many of these cases plans are being 
made to build as may be _ possible, 
usually in a very humble way. In 
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Valle de Santiago, in the State of 
Guanajuato, peremptory orders were 
received to close the services, though 
permission was finally obtained to hold 
the Sunday School and Junior League. 
The young pastor at first was so dis- 
couraged that he asked his district su- 
perintendent for a change. But plans 
have since developed for buying a 
property which it is hoped to have in 
use soon. 

Of the two cases in Mexico City, the 
Bethel congregation has been able to 
meet in the Aztecas Street Church, 
which is not many blocks distant, by 
taking unoccupied hours. It has now 
secured a desirably located lot in a 
growing and needy section, a little be- 
yond its former location, and is looking 
forward to having its own building. In 
the other case, that of the former 
Cuahtemotzin congregation, other diffi- 
culties have arisen. A lot, being bought 
on installments, was secured by reim- 
bursing the purchaser for the payments 
made, and a provisional chapel was 
built at the back of it, to be used later 
for social purposes, when it should be 
possible to build a church in front, and 
was duly inaugurated, with a large at- 
tendance of members and friends. But 
when the government came to answer 
the request for formal permission to 
hold services, it refused because the 
lot had not been fully paid for, and the 
interests of the land company would be 
prejudiced. At this writing it has not 
been possible to satisfy the company 
with any available security that will 
lead it to give immediate title, and the 
money is not at hand to finish payment. 
It is not clear what can be done. 

In the important city of Queretaro, 
one of the very early ones in which our 
first missionaries started work, the con- 
gregation has no place at all in which 
to meet, as the former chapel which was 
in the Boys’ School building, had to be 
given up, so as not to prejudice that 
property. A fund is being slowly built 
up with which to provide a building, 
and a request has been made of the gov- 
ernment for the privilege of buying an 
already well adapted property that is 
being nationalized. 

But aside from such embarrassments 
as these, which in many cases have 
brought blessing as well as difficulty, 
we have had no trouble. Uniformly 
our workers and our people have sought 
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to comply with the laws, and the 
official feeling towards us is entirely 
friendly. On the other hand, in the 
Catholic churches the priests are not 
yet officiating, after a year and a half 
of absence from their places, because 
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they still refuse to register as required, 
and every now and then the papers 
report the closing of some school or the 
arrest of some priest or of some indi- 
vidual or group for some violation of 
the laws. 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Panama and Costa Rica 
Reported by R. E: Marshall, Superintendent 


The Field 

Panama and Costa Rica belong to that 
group of small republics known as the 
Central American countries. As long 
as ships go east and west, and north 
and south, through the Panama Canal, 
just so long will multitudes of people 
of every race and nation continue to 
visit our shores and look over our cities 
and sights. Our Central America Mis- 
sion field, with less than sixty thousand 
square miles, and about one million in- 
habitants may seem small in compari- 
son with other lands of vast areas and 
millions of people, but none of them 
offers any larger opportunities for de- 
monstrating to the passing multitudes 
the true meaning of Christianity and 
its goal of world brotherhood. 

Methodism with its motto of our great 
founder, “The World is my Parish,” 
may well consider this field as a place 
where the world meets and mingles, 
and then so establish our work as to 
send out streams of influence, through 
the men and women who come and go, 
from and to every part of the world. 
There is no place more important 
where Americans from the north and 
Americans from the south meet in 
friendly relationships and demonstrate 
to each other a desire of mutual help- 
fulness. We live side by side, and are 
truly neighbors with all the possibil- 
ities of neighborly dealings, all of 
which afford us ample means of dis- 
playing our faith in Jesus Christ and 
our desire to exemplify His religion to 
all mankind. 


The Mission Force 


The past year has been replete with 
trying experiences which have caused 
us to feel the need of a closer fellow- 
ship with Him who understands our 
sorrows and bears our burdens. Con- 


ference had just closed, when the 
mother of the writer heard the call to 
leave her home here for her home in 
the skies. Mrs. Mary EH. Marshall had 
come to Panama to live with us, and 
for a year and a half, was deeply in- 
terested in all the affairs of the Mis- 
sion. Quietly and quickly the summons 
came and then her gentle spirit de- 
parted to be with Him whom she loved 
and those who loved her were left 
with heavy hearts. She is resting from 
her labors, but her works shall ever 
follow her. Her sons and daughters, 
inspired by her blessed memory, will 
ever strive to be-worthy of one of the 
finest Christian mothers God ever gave 
to the world. 

A week later occurred the automo- 
bile accident which almost became 
a tragedy and all but claimed the lives 
of Bishop and Mrs. Miller and their 
companions who were on a trip to the 
interior of Panama. Bishop Miller was 
so seriously injured with six broken 
ribs and a broken collar-bone that an 
aeroplane was despatched to convey 
him to the hospital in Ancon. Weeks 
in the hospital and months afterward 
were required before Bishop Miller 
could resume his arduous labors and 
travels in the interests of Christ’s King- 
dom throughout the Latin-American 
world. Mrs. Miller likewise felt the 
effects of the accident for a long time. 

Reference should be made to other 
distressing and discouraging experi- 
ences through which our Mission family 
passed during the year. Miss Miriam 
Rosecrans, who had recently come to 
the field, and on whom we had counted 
for a fine piece of missionary service 
in connection with our Seawall School, 
found it necessary to withdraw from 
the work. Then the wife of our 
Spanish pastor became ill and for 
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months had to be detained in the hos- 
pital before she recovered sufficiently to 
be removed to her home. Our plans 
to send her husband for a course of 
training in the seminary at Mexico 
City had to be changed. We are glad 
to report that Mrs. Barbero, restored 
to health and her husband and five 
children, is now in the midst of a happy 
family circle. The faithful secretary 
of our official board of the Panama 
Church died a short time ago and left 
a dependent family for whom we are 
trying to provide. We realize, however, 
that every field has similar experiences 
of trials and sorrows, and that we all 
need the grace of God and the sustain- 
ing presence of the Lord if we are to 
continue steadfast, immovable and 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 

During the year Miss Elsie J. Keyser 
and Miss Clara List returned to their 
work in connection with our Panama 
school and churches, and Rey. and Mrs. 
L. D. Rounds and family have resumed 
their places in Costa Rica. We have 
warmly welcomed the coming of Rev. 
and Mrs. E. W. Allstrom, former mis- 
sionaries of Java, later in Mexican 
work in Tucson, Arizona, and now at 
work in David, the most isolated sta- 
tion of our field. 


The Educational Work 

The usual routine work of the various 
schools has been maintained through- 
out the year. In Alajuela, Costa Rica, 
where the Swains have been located, 
the educational activities were en- 
larged by the opening of a commercial 
night school. Begun as an experiment, 
it proved to be a success, for fifteen out 
of the twenty students who enrolled 
for the course continued to the end 
of the year. Among these students, 
who were all adults, were several school 
teachers and a judge of one of the 
courts. The class celebrated the close 
of the year’s work with a fine program 
in the city theatre, and had as the prin- 
cipal speaker the director of. the most 
prominent commercial school of the 
country, enrolling more than five hun- 
dred members. The commercial school 
meets a real need in this provincial 
center and may be expected to increase 
in size and importance in the future. 

The small day school, organized a 
few years ago, has continued to grow 
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and the work has merited the recogni- 
tion of the government officials and 
done much to win the way into the 
hearts of many of the people. In our 
last year’s report, mention was made 
of a Costa Rican who gave up a promis- 
ing future in educational and political 
circles to become associated with our 
mission work. Senor Adam Soto de- 
serves much credit for the success of 
the school and he has also been very 
active in our religious work, serving as 
teacher and_ preacher. The Swain 
family will leave shortly on a _ well 
earned furlough. 

In San Jose, Costa Rica, our school 
work was considerably handicapped by 
the delay of the Fiskes, who were un- 
avoidably detained in the States by the 
illness of their children. This, coupled 
with the fact that the location of the 
school was changed, lessened the en- 
rollment over that of previous years. 
Nevertheless, the Fiskes started in with 
their usual energy and, out of a rather 
difficult situation, succeeded in carry- 
ing forward a commendable work. It 
is in order to mention the splendid Boy 
Scout and the Camp Fire Girl groups 
which were organized, and most of 
these young people are connected with 
our Sunday school and church. Again 
we have had to change the location of 
the school, which is now housed in our 
limited mission building. We _ need 
funds for the erection of a new build- 
ing in the capital city of Costa Rica, 
for the present building, containing both 
church and school, is not only inade- 
quate, but also in a bad state of repair. 

At David, the provincial center of 
Chiriqui Province of Panama, our edu- 
eational work under the direction of 
Mr. E. W. Bossing had a good year. 
Although the attendance has not been 
large and the people are passing through 
a financial depression, the outlook is 
good. A year ago an experiment was 
made along the line of an exhibition of 
national and natural products. This 
year the second exhibition was held 
and it exceeded all expectations, for 
more than five thousand people of the 
city and province were attracted to the 
affair which centered in our mission 
buildings and on our grounds. Not only 
did the governor and officials of the 
province attend the exhibition, and put 
their stamp of approval on it, but they 
decided that the plan should be con- 
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tinued and with government assistance. 
That this is something to rejoice over 
may be readily understood, when it is 
realized that only a few years ago there 
was a very strong prejudice against our 
workers and our work in this isolated 
section of the Republic. A very hope- 
ful outlook for this province and also 
for our own work is seen in the five 
million dollar project of the United 
Fruit Company, which is building a 
port and a pier on the Pacifie coast and 
constructing a railroad which will 
serve as a means of transportation for 
the product of the thousands of acres 
of banana lands now being cleared and 
planted. As capital and labor combine 
to make the desert blossom with bana- 
nas, so we shall have added opportu- 
nities to work among the people who 
will live and labor in this section of a 
rich province. 

Our largest and most encouraging 
school work is to be found in Panama 
City, where the Pan-American Institute, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Oliver, is steadily gaining an excellent 
reputation for good work in the train- 
ing of commercial students. The com- 
mercial department, organized only 
three years ago, now has seventy-five 
students out of the total enrollment of 
more than two hundred and twenty- 
five young people who belong to the 
school. The coming year promises a 
much larger enrollment and a need for 
space is keenly felt. The school is very 
cosmopolitan in its make up for the 
student body is comprised of Panaman- 
ians, Chinese, Italians, Greeks, West 
Indians and others gathered out of this 
melting pot of the races. The students 
take a bi-lingual course, and when they 
are finished they ure able to take short- 
hand and do typewriting in either 
Spanish or English. The graduating 
class of this year consisted of two Pan- 
amanians, two Chinese and two West 
Indians, all of whom can be counted on 
to recommend the school as they en- 
gage in the commercial work of the 
city. For the first time a year book 
called the ‘Seawall Echo” was pro- 
duced by the members of the school 
and is a very creditable work. 


The Churches 

We must constantly bear in mind the 
fact that our school work, important as 
it is and essential as it must ever be, 
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is but a means to an end. The purpose 
of our school efforts is to be found in 
our church and Sunday school activ- 
ities, where we seek to present Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of souls and the 
example of living and goal of all life. 
Not only do the daily chapel exercises 
furnish opportunities of religious in- 
struction, but through the class room 
and in personal contacts, the teacher 
finds occasions of presenting the mes- 
sage of Christ. Instruction which im- 
parts secular knowledge only fails to 
accomplish the primary purpose of our 
whole missionary program, for we are 
in these countries to present the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in such a way as to lead 
our boys and girls into a knowledge of 
Him and a personal fellowship with our 
Lord. 

A series of evangelistic services re- 
cently held in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
under the direction of the Latin Ameri- 
can Evangelization Committee gave the 
various churches a fine impetus. Our 
very capable pastor Rev. Arturo An- 
drade co-operated in every possible way 
in these successful services and the in- 
terest aroused tended to increase the 
attendance at our own services. Sefor 
Andrade is a Mexican and the Mexican 
leadership of Mr. Fiske, who serves as 
their own missionary to Central 
America. The religious work in San 
Jose was never more encouraging, and 
just recently the beginnings of a Bible 
training school for workers indicate 
a most hopeful outlook for the future. 
Our Barrio Mexico chapel continues to 
grow in interest and numbers under the 
leadership of Mr. Fiske who serves as 
pastor. “El Reflector” continues to be 
issued with regularity and efficiency, 
carrying messages of light and truth. 

At David, Panama, our Spanish pas- 
tor, Sefior Barbero, has carried on the 
regular work connected with Sunday 
school and church and made a trip with 
one of the American Bible Society col- 
porteurs, which proved to be very help- 
ful to many people who live where 
there has never been the sign of an 
evangelical preacher. Distributing the 
Word and preaching the Word will 
some day reveal their own results. The 
pastor has served as a teacher in the 
school, and his artistic ability proved 
to be very useful in the matter of the 
Exhibition above mentioned. 

Our Seawall Church in Panama has 
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had a trying year. A change of pastors 
and other circumstances tended to pro- 
duce a depression which manifested 
itself in the falling off of attendance, 
less financial support and an apparent 
decline of interest on the part of a num- 
ber of people. However, there have 
been some encouraging results. Last 
year’s report includes mention of the 
coming into our Church of an ex-priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Sefior 
Americo Valero has proven himself to 
be a valuable worker in the Mission 
activities. Not only has he been teach- 
ing Spanish in our Seawall School, but 
also he has conducted many of the reli- 
gious services of our various churches 
and chapels. His messages are of 
great interest to our people, and his 
education and training, along with 
the change of his Church relation- 
ships gives him a prestige with the 
people who hear him gladly. As editor 
of the “Defender,” he has a fine hear- 
ing also. 

Pastor Alberto Delgado has served 
throughout the year with his usual con- 
secration and fidelity looking after the 
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circuit of Gauchapali, Chorillo, and 
Pueblo Nuevo. He has left a good work 
behind him, for he left to attend the 
Union Theological Seminary of Mexico 
and we expect him to return at the end 
of this year, far better prepared for the 
service to which he has applied himself 
so diligently in the Master’s Name. Our 
two Bible women, Senoras Mendieta 
and Crespo, have shared in the good 
work, visiting constantly in the homes 
of the people. 

It is of course impossible to mention 
all the names of the faithful and ear- 
nest workers who share with us the 
burden of the work and rejoice with 
us in the successes of our labors. Each 
one has his and her place in the work 
and the united efforts of all will bring 
about the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ upon the earth. In spite of the 
backsets and the trying experiences of 
the year, we all feel that we have not 
labored in vain by any means and we 
face the future with new hope, renewed 
faith and a strong determination to 
serve more earnestly our Lord and 
Leader. 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by M. A. Rader, Superintendent 


The Missionary Enterprise 
This work is being questioned these 
days by serious minded as well as 
thoughtless people all over the world, 
being actuated by different motives. 
Some think that Missions cannot 
justify themselves, that their day is 
past or passing. But we should not 
give too much credence to such views. 
The methods of Missions may change 
and perhaps ought to, from time to 
time, but the purpose and the need of 
Missions will abide as long as God and 
man remain in the world. God needs 
man and man needs God everywhere. 
Jesus is little known and poorly fol- 
lowed. Those who have are to share 
with those who have not. This is to 
apply to things material as well as 
things spiritual. The world, becoming 
as it is a great neighborhood, cannot 
live in peace and contentment as long 
as a part of it is lagging spiritually, 
intellectually, and materially. “Go ye 
teach all nations” is needed more 


than ever before, but the rising tide 
of color, nationalism, and self-conscious- 
ness, and pride of false ideals, base 
achievements and low aims compli- 
cate matters, and if let alone will in 
time react adversely on the more ad- 
vanced sections of the world-neighbor- 
hood. The Kingdom of God is still in 
the making. The question is, how best 
to advance the Kingdom? What meth- 
ods will accomplish the best results? 
If there are any other methods better 
than those now employed, we want 
them. 


Co-operation 

Co-operation is being considered. Its 
growth is significant. More and more 
there is less demand for denomina- 
tionalism on the part of the nationals, 
and a greater demand for a unified pro- 
gram which includes a unified Church 
among evangelical Christians. Efforts 
have been made by the several Missions 
to divide the territory to prevent over- 
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lapping, but the representatives of some 
denominations imagine that the repre- 
sentatives of other denominations are 
.not preaching the whole Gospel, and 
are, therefore, invading their neighbor’s 
territory. For the most part, however, 
the Missions engaged in work here are 
endeavoring to keep the terms of com- 
ity. Some of the best meetings of the 
past year were the result of united 
efforts during the Week of Prayer in 
which the Methodists, Scotch Presby- 
terians, and the Baptists joined forces. 


The National Tract Society 


This Society of Peru is doing splendid 
service. A large number of tracts on 
general evangelical subjects are being 
circulated among the people. A union 
paper is also under way, and it is hoped 
that it will eventually become the 
mouth-piece of all of the Missions. We 
are persuaded that co-operation is more 
a matter of personality than of differ- 
ence of opinion or convictions. Free 
men are willing to be led but not 
bossed. 


The Bible Societies 


We have here representatives of the 
American Bible Society and of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
latter has been on the field a great 
many years. Their work is indispens- 
able in the propagation of the Gospel. 
Each year witnesses a larger sale of 
Bibles and portions. The two societies 
last year disposed of more than 100,000 
copies of Scripture. This indicates a 
growing demand for the truth, and a 
willingness to seek for it through other 
sources than those formerly relied 
upon. The demand for religious free- 
dom is growing, which is in part due 
to the struggle now going on in Mexico, 
but due also to the activity of the evan- 
gelical Missions, and the extreme con- 
servatism and superstitious teaching of 
the dominant Church here. 

Surely a majority of the clergy here 
must be clean men. I would hate to 
think otherwise. But that there is a 
great deal of immoral living on the 
part of the priests is generally believed, 
and this belief is being strengthened 
by the fact that no fewer than three 
young priests in Peru have separated 
from the Roman Catholic Church dur- 
ing the past year, giving as their reason 
the corruption of the clergy. One of 
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the serious problems that confront the 
evangelicals of Latin America is the 
question of morality. One apparently 
does not need to be moral to be reli- 
gious in this land. Children born out 
of wedlock are so common that it does 
not create surprise. It is difficult to 
convince the masses that any sin should 
be attached to this custom. But if evan- 
gelism does not stand for a clean life, 
justice, honor, integrity, character, we 
would better fold our tents and slip 
away. Some would have us believe that 
there is no difference in Christian 
standards, but such do not observe 
well. Standards of morality, education, 
liberty are vital if we are to meet the 
demands of the day in which we live. 


Lima High School 


This high school for girls has main- 
tained its high level in attendance and 
work in spite of the efforts of the 
Archbishop to put them out of business, 
by excommunicating all parents whose 
children attend this school. It has 
many friends among leading people, 
who besides paying the annual fees are 
yearly adding to the building fund. We 
are waiting only for word from home 
to start work on the construction of the 
magnificent new college building. 


Primary School 


The primary school in Callao under 
the direction of Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Snell, was filled to overflowing with 540 
students. This work is all in English, 
and more students seek admission than 
can be accommodated. The school is 
entirely self-supporting. 


Callao High School 


This High School, first under the 
direction of Mr. M. C. Shurtleff, and 
later under the direction of Mr. F. M. 
Kinch, had the ‘largest attendance in 
its history. The prospects are even 
better for next year. In both of the 
Callao schools we are embarrassed for 
want of room. Already we are renting 
extra quarters, which of course re- 
quires additional teaching force. 


Victoria Anglo-American School 

This school moved into its new 
quarters the last of June, 1927. This 
fine new building was made possible by 
a loan. With the amount we have been 
paying for rent, we are now able to pay 
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the annual interest plus the ten per 
cent amortization of the loan. This 
has become all the easier because of 
increase in attendance from 160 to 230. 
The building will be crowded to the 
limit at the opening of the new term in 
March, 1928. This institution is also 
entirely self-supporting. 


EI Instituto Andino 


This school at Huancayo has had the 
best year in recent years. There has 
been better discipline in the school and 
hence better results have been achieved. 
Although there was something over 30 
per cent increase during the school 
year, it is expected that there will be 
added about 150 other students, due to 
the suspension of one of the large 
private schools at Huancayo. This will 
give us more than 350 students. 

All of the above mentioned schools 
are under the supervision and direction 
of missionaries. Besides these schools 
we have others at Oroya, Cerro de 
Pasco, Gollaquiesga, under the direc- 
tion of nationals. Their schools are 
small but they furnish us fine points 
of contact in pushing the work of the 
Church. In one place the pastor of the 
church is also the teacher in the school. 
Practically all of his 80 pupils attend 
the Sunday School and most of them 
are now members of the church. 


British-American Hospital 


This hospital is one of the outstand- 
ing institutions in Peru. It is under 
the supervision of Dr. and Mrs. BH. A. 
MacCornack, who have built up a re- 
markable work of which we are proud. 
Many improvements have been added 
to the hospital during the year and 
paid for out of the receipts. Dr. Mac- 
Cornack is ably assisted by his brother, 
Dr. D. M. MacCornack, by seven mis- 
sionary nurses, and three missionary 
dietitians. Besides there are several 
graduate Peruvian nurses and 30 under- 
graduate nurses from the nurses train- 
ing school of the hospital, and other 
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employees, making a total on the payroll 
of more than 100. The fine prosperity 
of the hospital made it possible for Dr. 
and Mrs. MacCornack to release the 
Mission of all financial obligation for 
the hospital, thus making it possible to 
carry on the work which otherwise 
could not have been done. We all 
greatly appreciate this fine spirit on 
their part. Dr. MacCornack is recog- 
nized as the leading surgeon in Peru, 
and is President Leguia’s private physi- 
cian. This institution is very gracious 
and generous to all of the missionaries 
of all Boards, giving them free treat- 
ment. The Christian attitude of the 
staff is broad, wholesome, and helpful 
to all. 


The Churches 

With few exceptions they have shown 
progress during the year. It has been 
a hard year financially, and some of the 
charges were not able to make as good 
a showing as last year. Others did 
better. Among the churches that have 
made good records this year, are Cen- 
tral, Lima, Ica, Gollaquiesga, and San 
Geronimo Circuit. This has been the 
best year the Mission has witnessed. 
God has been with us. 

The Fay F. Wolfe Seminary is still 
a prospect. Rev. C. W. Brewster has 
faithfully led a class of six young men 
in the studies of the first year, using 
my office. We are waiting patiently for 
the funds with which to erect the build- 
ing. The Detroit Area is back of this 
enterprise, and the loyal churches there 
will not fail in their efforts to help us 
solve one of our major problems, by 
establishing this Seminary. 

The Wood Memorial Church of 
Callao, which we hoped a year ago 
would be a reality by this time, has 
been held back for want of funds. We 
are still able to say that Methodism has 
only one small church in all Peru. 
May friends rally to the support of 
this enterprise. It is hard to make pro- 
gress without aid and prayers. 


BUENOS AIRES AREA 
Bishop William F. Oldham 


Area Boundaries—Changes 

I have spent three quadrenniums in 
South America and am persuaded that 
in Latin lands influence is cumulative. 


There is probably loss of freshness and 
of the element of surprise in a contin- 
uous episcopate, but witha people given 
to following leaders, rather than tying 
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in with institutions, the continuous ad- 
ministration has values not to be 
wholly replaced. 

My first quadrennium, the area was- 
impossible. It extended from Panama 
to Punta Arenas—over 5,000 miles in a 
straight line—and included seven Re- 
publics with an area greater than all 
the United States of America. Means 
of travel, too, were comparatively 
undeveloped and the range of altitudes 
ran from the sea level to over 15,000 
feet above. It is no wonder none of 
my predecessors ever stayed more than 
four years. 

In the second quadrennium, I was 
relieved of Panama and Peru—which 
were attached to the Mexico Area. 

In the third quadrennium, by the 
stern advice of more than one doctor, 
I surrendered Bolivia tothe capable 
care of Bishop George A. Miller—and 
since we had already retired from Par- 
aguay, which was entered in strength 
by the Disciples of Christ, I had but 
the churches of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Chile, an area of more than one- 
half of the United States of America. 


Peoples Differ 


I have found the Latin peoples 
markedly differing from each other, 
partly from the differences of racial in- 
heritance, particularly in so much of 
their ancestry as is derived from South 
America itself, and partly from his- 
torical and geographical reasons play- 
ing upon the current life. Something 
over a century has already begun to 
tell in the crystallization of traits and 
customs, and the future will see greater 
divergencies still. Even now, it would 
be impossible for a knowing person to 
mistake. a Chilean for a Uruguayan, 
or a Paraguayan for either. When it 
comes to future national episcopal su- 
pervision this must be taken into 
account, for under the general term 
“South American” are included these 
many Republics, each a variant from 
every other—and conscious of the fact. 


Methodism a Constructive Force 


The quadrenniums haye seen the 
Church develop much in _ self-support, 
in native initiative, in conscious 


strength. The Nationals occupy almost 
every position of influence and are fast 
being entrusted with every place of 
trust and leadership—and in the main 
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the response is highly satisfactory. If 
there be need for accenting the qualities 
this leadership ought to cultivate, it 
might be greater persistence in places 
once adopted and greater firmness in 
dealing with the disagreeable. A 
naturally amiable people find it hard to 
press matters to possibly severe out- 
comes. The writer of these words is 
so amenable to this indictment himself, 
that he says no more about it. The 
great outstanding fact of the twelve 
years is that the Methodism of South 
America, where most developed, is no 
longer a Protestant cult, but an organ- 
ized and constructive religious force, 
which daily demonstrates its right to 
live and to be counted among the re- 
medial and sanitary assets of South 
American life. Our numbers are not 
large, but they are influential, far be- 
yond their numbers account for. A 
President of one of the Republics said 
to me some time ago: “You have no 
idea how greatly you evangelicals in- 
fluence life in this land. Your numbers 
are not large, but there’s a strange in- 
dependence of thought and _ action 
among you, and you color the stream 
of events very greatly.” 

As a Church we have grown very 
much in self-support, in appreciation 
and knowledge of organization, and in 
directness of religious appeal. 

There has come particularly in this 
last quadrennium a much greater ap- 
preciation of the value of religious edu- 
cation and the Sunday schools are tak- 
ing on added life and vigor. 

Another matter for approval is the 
increasing use of a woman agency. 
What, ten years ago, we were told 
women could not do because of social 
inhibitions they are beginning to do 
most effectively. And the deaconess 
and parish visitor, and even the woman 
assistant pastor begin to be known, 
felt and appreciated. 


Theological Training 

Another long step forward is in the 
improvement of our theological curri- 
cula. A higher level of preparation is 
demanded, anda higher fitness required 
for admission into the conference and 
the results are already beginning to be 
manifest. Our emphatic need and our 
proposed program is to afford the 
means for providing men of intelligence 
and training and piety, to catch and 
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hold the attention of the restless and 
inquiring generation that is already at 
our doors. 

We still have a group of ultra-con- 
servatives, chiefly among the older lay- 
men, who believe that they are the 
saints to whom the faith was once de- 
livered, and who refuse anyone the 
right to ask any question outside of 
the traditional routine, but equally 
sincere and more widely read men and 
women are finding new light break 
forth from the old Book. 

The writer of these lines is in no sense 
a “modernist,” indeed he is himself a 
bit old-fashioned, but he cannot consent 
to a young Church being bound by 
traditional interpretations without be- 
ing given the privilege to “prove all 
things” for itself and “to hold fast that 
which is true.” 


Our Great Task 


Another phase of life is noticeable— 
we are not spending much time in 
declaration against the errors and 
foibles of Rome. This people are abun- 
dantly able to register their own dis- 
satisfactions and many times their hot 
objections. What we have to deal with 
chiefly is not Roman error, but the 
apathy and unbelief that have resulted 
from Roman assertiveness and priestly 
arrogance. Rome, herself, has learned 
and is learning much more considera- 
tion for the people. Our great task is 
to call men to repentance, and to lead 
the way to true holiness of life and to 
sanctify in our relations with God and 
our fellows. Very largely this is now 
our program and the accent on reli- 
gious education is all to the good in 
this rising of a new and more construc- 
tive day. Indeed, not the least of the 
by-products of our presence and mes- 
sage is an awakening in the Roman 
Church itself, of the place of the Church 
as a servant and not as master and 
that the end of the whole matter is the 
real extension of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the heart of the individual, 
and in the associations of men with 
each other. 
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Co-operation 

Not the last of our forward steps has 
been in the direction of co-operation 
with the other evangelical forces on 
this field. At this point, I cannot but 
acknowledge the splendid help of the 
Latin America Committee on Co-opera- 
tion under the leadership of their able 
Secretary Dr. Guy Inman—and here 
locally, under the wholesome and in- 
telligent care of Dr. W. E. Browning. 
We are more nearly a united group 
maintaining united schools and semi- 
naries, book rooms and periodicals than 
could have been dreamed of ten short 
years ago. 


Day and Boarding Schools 

Much accent has been put upon our 
day and boarding schools. These are 
almost the only open avenues of ap- 
proach to the intellectual classes of 
Spanish South America. Here in the 
daily Bible classes the Gospel message 
is planted, and the atmosphere of the 
schools is sought to be made distinctly 
Christian. Nor are there lacking evi- 
dences not only of a higher morale in 
general, but of individual hearts enter- 
ing into conscious experience of the 
presence and power and mercy of God. 

Years ago in Malaysia, I proved the 
value of gradual approach to a sus- 
picious community. Last Christmas, I 
stood among hundreds of earnest 
Christians, largely the produce of our 
schools, surrounded by a community 
filled with kindly feeling. 


Benediction 

And now, bringing this lengthy re- 
port to an end, I commend this area to 
the Board of Foreign Missions and to 
my episcopal successor. May rich 
spiritual prosperity attend their efforts. 
And may our entrenched, intelligent, 
devoted Methodism soon stand on its 
own feet and direct its own life, adding 
a self-sustaining and_ self-extending 
Latin corps to the great Methodist 
world army, to the glory of God and 
the larger help of men! 
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CHILE CONFERENCE 


Workers 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
47 pastors and missionaries in evangeli- 
cal work; 93 missionaries and teachers 
in educational work; 4 engaged in med- 
ical work; 9 secretaries and assistants. 
These may be classified as 101 national 
workers; 56 missionaries, of whom 44 
are in educational work; 5 are in evan- 
gelical work, 1 in medical work and 6 
in secretarial work. 

The Annual Conference budget is 
about 584,391 pesos or figured at seven 
pesos to the dollar, $84,484. The 
amount appropriated by, the Board at 
home was $44,827 for 1926. 


Institutions 


The Conference has _ thirty-eight 
charges, with fifty-six named preaching 
places and about forty other places of 
worship; one farm; four colleges; one 
agricultural institute; 5 dispensaries; 
three parochial schools; two homes for 
women university students; one social 
center with its training school for Na- 
tional Christian women, Mrs. Laura 
Hauser, in charge; one book depository 
(in union with Presbyterians); one 
theological seminary (union with Pres- 
byterians). 

The property of the Conference is 
held in the name of the Andean Cor- 
poration, a local body made up of mis- 
sionaries of the Board together with 
native pastors. There are 51 pieces of 
property, with an aggregate value of 
4,800,000 pesos, or $686,000. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work in Chile is that of the Na- 
tional Missionary Society, an excellent 
institution of five years standing. This 
is made up of nationals, who are justly 
proud of their excellent showing. They 
set their financial goal at 14,000 pesos 
and nearly 18,000 were pledged. New 
work is being opened by this live insti- 
tution. 


Secretaries 


The Junior Leagues have made nota- 
ble progress under the direction of 
Mrs. S. P. Hauser. The Rey. Hugh C. 
Stuntz, the Sunday school secretary, 
has greatly stimulated the growth of 
the Sunday schools; work among the 


Epworth Leagues under the direction 
of the Rev. S. P. Hauser has been most 
encouraging; and C. A. Irle’s activity 
as architect has left a lasting monu- 
ment throughout the land. 


Co-operative Work 


Our church is co-operating with the 
Presbyterian Church in division of ter- 
ritory as well as in union work. The 
three union enterprises are the Evan- 
gelical Book Depository (Hl Sembra- 
dor); the church paper (El Heraldo 
Christiano); and the Bible Seminary. 
Our representatives in the seminary 
are the Rev. Corwin F. Hartzell and 
Rev. A. F. Wesley. 


The Anglo-Chilean Homes 


Under the direction of Miss Olive 
Hull and Miss Blanche Miller is a home 
for university young women in San- 


tiago. All of the rooms of the institu- 
tion are occupied, there being 80 
boarders. Mrs. Laura Hartzell has 


charge of a similar institution in Con- 
cepcion with 40 boarders. 


The Bunster Agricultural School 


Under the direction of Mr. E. E. Reed, 
Mr. D. S. Bullock, Mr. Philip Griffin, 
and their wives, this enterprise aims to 
cultivate the disfavored class of Chil- 
eans and to teach practical work and 
production at the same time. The 
school made the best showing at the 
produce exhibition at Concepcion dur- 
ing 1924. The number of boys is 
limited to 25. Many applicants cannot 
be accommodated because of lack of 
room. The farm does a prosperous busi- 
ness. There is a flourishing church, and 
a day school for the workmen’s chil- 
dren. 


Dispensaries 


“Hl Buen Samaritano” is the dispen- 
sary. which has been running success- 
fully in Santiago for about five years. 
It affords an opportunity for poor peo- 
ple to have medical consultation and 
prescriptions at a very low price. The 
Rev. Corwin F. Hartzell is president. 
Dr. Morales is in charge, and under- 
graduate doctors from the university 
give their services free. Most of the 
cost | of maintaining the institution is 
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provided by subscriptions raised have a history of about 48 years. They 
locally. were started by Bishop William Taylor 


Four years ago a dispensary was 
opened in Concepcion to care for babies 
and to instruct mothers in sanitation 
and child care. An adequate building 
was constructed by funds raised by the 
local missionary club. Another dispen- 
sary has been opened in Los Angeles. 
Our church in Iquique maintains a hall 
in which a most successful dispensary 
work is done. The student girls assist 
in the work and supplies are provided 
by personal contributions. 


Epworth League Institute 

Five annual sessions of the Epworth 
League have been held in the grove of 
the Bunster Farm, where for five days 
each year the Chile young people and 
the missionaries enjoyed God’s out-of- 
doors and came to know profoundly 
God’s spirit. The Rev. S. P. Hauser, 
the efficient secretary of this work, is 
devoting full time to the League work 
in Argentine and Chile. 


Teachers’ Association 

This association of all English-speak- 
ing evangelical teachers in Chile was 
organized in 1918. During the past 
three years a bi-monthly News Letter 
has been sent out which gives exchange 
of ideas and inspiration. There are 
about seventy-five members. Annual 
meetings are held during the summer 
at the grove. Mr. D. S. Bullock is 
president. 


Bible Seminary 

At Santiago, under the direction of 
the Rev. A. F. Wesley, excellent work is 
being done in the splendid new build- 
ing of this institution. 


The Four Schools 


The most flourishing part of Meth- 
odism’s work in Chile is to be found in 
the following four schools which now 


and have been a most potent liberaliz- 
ing power in the country. 

Santiago College—This school is 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary S&S. 
Swaney, assisted by the Misses Jennie 
Smith, Ruth Keyes, Elva Becker, Sara 
Jones, Edith Reynolds and Rubye Mc- 
Carroll, and 19 other teachers and in- 
structors. The enrollment is over 300. 
Special emphasis has been placed upon 
religious teaching and the finest spirit 
prevails. The school is well received in 
all parts of the country. 

Iquique English College.—This insti- 
tution is under the direction of the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. O. Pflaum, assisted by Rev. 
and Mrs. L. B. Smith, Mr. W. A. Shelly 
and Mrs. Shelly, Miss Helen F. Cutting, 
the Misses A. M. Skinner and Florence 
Depew, and 11 other teachers. The en- 
roliment in the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments is about 400. The work of the 
Northern District centers about this 
institution. 

Concepcion College.—This school is 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. N. 
D. Ireland and Miss Ruth D. Beyer, 
directora, assisted by Mrs. Laura Hart- 
zell, the Misses Eleanor Dukehart, Mary 
Shelley, and Fannie Farrand, as mis- 
sionaries, and 15 other teachers and in- 
structors. The school enrollment is 351. 
The religious element is prominent and 
the art and music departments are 
strong. 

Colegio Americano—Mr. Neal Ire- 
land, director, and Mrs. W. D. Carhart, 
directora, are in charge, assisted by the 
Rev. W. D. Carhart, Rev. C. F. Hartzell, 
Mr. Paul E. Hollister and Mrs. Hollister, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gibson, and Miss 
Elizabeth Francis, as missionaries, and 
8 other instructors, 6 of whom are prod- 
ucts of the institution. Special atten- 
tion is given to the training of religious 
leaders. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 
Reported by G. P. Howard 


Some of the outstanding events of 
the year’s work in Argentina and 
Uruguay are the following: 


Institutes of Religious Education 
A concerted and carefully planned 


series of institutes have been held in 
such strategic centers as Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rosario and Mendoza. 
Five such gatherings have been held 
and a number of smaller and more local 
institutes held as a result of the enthu- 
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siasm generated in the larger meetings. 
A team of five teachers, or leaders, con- 
ducted these institutes for five days in 
each locality. Courses in Child Psy- 
chology, the New Testament, Epworth 
League and Junior League methods and 
Sunday school administration were of- 
fered. Life service addresses were made 
at certain periods and evangelism was 
definitely stressed. The closing period 
of each institute was made an occasion 
for revival and consecration. Over 
three hundred of-—our choicest young 
people received training and inspira- 
tion in these institutes, and the testi- 
monies of those who returned to their 
local churches to work more earnestly 
and intelligently prove the value of 
those institutes. This systematic move- 
ment for the training of leaders very 
largely grew out of the visit of Dr. 
Wade Crawford Barclay to this field, 
for the purpose of helping the local 
forces to work out the recommenda- 
tions of the Montevideo Congress on 
Christian Work. 


Theological Seminary 

The institutes that have been held 
are only a part of the definite and 
serious plans which our leaders enter- 
tain for the calling and training of pas- 
tors and other Christian workers. Our 
Union -Seminary, in which Disciples 
and Methodists co-operate, is becoming 
a high grade institution from which 
better prepared pastors may be ex- 
pected. The scholastic level has been 
raised, and the requirements for ad- 
mission make necessary the holding of 
a certificate showing the completion of 
the government secondary course. The 
educational level of these countries is 
steadily rising, and Methodism has 
finally set herself to the task of produc- 
ing an adequately trained ministry. It 
has been delayed too long. 


American College and Ward Commer- 

cial Institute 

The one outstanding effort that we 
are making on this field to reach the 
intellectual classes is through our 
American College, established in the 
city of Buenos Aires. Elementary and 
secondary courses are offered in this 
school. It is an admirable means of 
making known to these people the best 
in American educational ideals and 
methods. Special gifts received from 
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friends in the United States have made 
possible the purchase of a _ beautiful 
property of 18 acres, tastefully laid out 
with trees and shrubs and located only 
a few miles from the city limits. Local 
business men are organizing a cam- 
paign for the raising of 50,000 pesos 
toward the new buildings. A minimum 
plan which has been approved calls for 
the immediate investment of 200,000 
pesos in buildings. The American Col- 
lege of Buenos Aires stands as an ex- 
ponent of all that is best in American 
life and as a source of international 
good will and co-operation. One of the 
native teachers was recently granted 
a scholarship by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. This schol- 
arship is granted to only one teacher 
from the whole of South America, and 
furnishes the person so favored with an 
opportunity to spend a year in the 
United States studying American 
schools. The fact that our College was 
able to secure this honor for one of its 
teachers argues very favorably in be- 
half of its influence and _ standing 
among the educational institutions of 
this Continent. 


Laymen’s Association 


Our laymen are beginning to organ- 
ize and they are increasingly ready to 
shoulder their share of responsibility. 
Two of our national pastors died dur- 
ing the year. The needy situation in 
which their widows and children are 
left, has been the occasion for the 
launching of a vigorous campaign for 
the raising of an endowment of 20,000 
pesos for the local Conference Mutual 
Aid Society. It is hoped in this way 
to supplement the allowance provided 
by the Preachers’ Aid Society, so as to 
avoid extreme need or suffering on the 
part of pensioned preachers or their 
widows or orphans. 


Anniversary 


On the 25th of May the sixtieth 
anniversary of the preaching of the 
first sermon in Spanish in South 
America was fittingly celebrated. A 
rousing mass meeting was held and an 
inspiring address was made by Bishop 
Oldham. The veteran preacher of that 
first sermon is still living, and his 
84 Aprils did not prevent him from 
being present and taking part in the 
program. 
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Union Book Store 

At last we have been able to realize 
our dream of a Christian book store’in 
some central location in Buenos Aires. 
Five different Christian groups are co- 
operating in this venture, though three- 
fifths of the capital has been provided 
by our Church. On a small passage 
way to one side of our First Church in 
this city, the mother church of River 
Plate Methodism, a small but neat 
store has been built, and in it the 
American Bible Society and our book 
store have established themselves. The 
store is located in the very heart of 
Buenos Aires and on one of the busiest 
streets of that great metropolis. We 
are hoping in that way the circulation 
of Christian literature and of the Bible 
will be greatly increased. 


EASTERN SoutH AMERICA 
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Bishop William F. Oldham 

This inspired leader of men and 
prophet of God, Methodism’s best gift 
to South America, is ending his third 
quadrennium of service on this field. It 
would be impossible to express all that 
his wise administration has meant to 
this field. Our educational work, the 
work of co-operation with other denom- 
inations, the constantly growing of ever 
more efficient native leadership, the 
statesmanlike policy for the financing 
of new buildings and the prophetic 
foresight that has characterized our 
Finance Committee and Conference 
Cabinet, all bear the indelible impress 
of Bishop Oldham’s leadership. We 
wish him and Mrs. Oldham God speed, 
as the bishop retires at the General 
Conference of 1928. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is grouped into 
three Episcopal Areas as follows: 


StockHotm ArREA—BisHor WADE 


Denmark Conference, in which work was begun in 1857 by Rev. C. 
Willerup; Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, established as the Baltic 
Mission by the General Conference of 1920 and organized in its present form 
in 1924, includes our work in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Finland 
Conference, where work was opened in 1883 by local preachers from Sweden ; 
Finland Swedish Mission Conference, organized in 1924 for the work among 
Swedes in Finland; Norway Conference, in which O. D. Peterson began 
work in 1853; Sweden Conference, where Rev. J. P. Larsson opened 
work in 1853. 

Parts AREA—Bisnop SHEPARD 


France Mission Conference, where work was begun in 1907 by preachers 
appointed by Bishop Burt from Switzerland, Rev. E. W. Bysshe, Super- 
intendent, assuming charge in 1908; Italy Conference, in which Rey. 
L. M. Vernon began work in 1872; Spain Mission, established by the 
General Conference of 1920 and in which we opened work in 1919, taking 
over two schools, one in Alicante, the other in Seville; North Africa Mission 
Conference, in which work was begun by Bishop Hartzell in 1908 in Algeria 
and Tunisia. Liberia was added to this Area in 1928. 

Zurich ArEA—BisHor NvELSEN 


Austria Mission Conference, established by the General Conference 
of 1920, but which became a district of the North Germany Conference in 
1908; Bulgaria Mission Conference, in which we began work in 1857; North 
Germany and South Germany Conferences, the outgrowth of work begun 
by Rev. L. S. Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in November, 1849, as a 
result of a visit by Rev. William Nast in 1844, who under authorization 
of the Missionary Society inspected conditions in Germany, in response to a 
call from Germans who had been touched by the evangelical message in the 
United States; Hungary Mission Conference, established as a Mission by the 
General Conference of 1920, but which became a district of the North Ger- 
many Conference in 1908; Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, established by 
the General Conference of 1920; Russia Mission Conference, in which work 
was begun by Rev. G. A. Simons in 1907, under appointment by Bishop 
Burt; Switzerland Conference, where work was opened in 1856 by two 
preachers from the Germany Conference. 
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DENMARK 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


In spite of the continued “cut” in the 
appropriation to this work for the third 
year, the statistics for this year show 
a healthy growth. There are now 35 
preachers and five deaconesses; 120 
local preachers; 50 appointments and 
160 preaching stations; 69 Sunday 
schools, 175 officers and teachers, 3,360 
scholars; 14 church buildings and 16 
parsonages, two children’s homes, and 
one refugee home. The estimated 


value of all properties is four hundred 
thousand dollars. There are 2,122 
members and probationers; 1,150 Ep- 
worth Leaguers; four Christian Advo- 
cates in Estonian, Lettish, Lithuanian 
and Russian and one English periodical 


(Baltic and Slavic Bulletin). There 
are eight students in the Methodist 
Training Institute at Riga. The 


preachers reported 765 conversions for 
the past year. 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


General Conditions 

In spite of serious disturbances dur- 
ing the last few years and especially in 
1926, the work has gone forward. In 
some places there have been great re- 
vivals, with a good increase in member- 
ship, and a large majority of the mem- 
bership has proved faithful to the 
Church. According to their means they 
have made up for the serious reduction 
in appropriations from the Board, but 
they have not been able to cover the 
entire “cut.” The pastors have had a 
very serious time, but in this they feel 
that they are united with their brethren 
in the whole missionary world. 


Young People’s Work 


There has been a decrease in Sunday 
school work in all of the churches in 
Denmark. One of the reasons for this 
is, that as the laboring classes prosper 
they take their children with them on 
Sunday to the gardens and the country 
places. Nevertheless, the number of 
Sunday school children is still larger 
than that of the church membership, 
and the Epworth League and _ the 
churches still draw most of their mem- 
bers from the Sunday school. During 
the years when a Sunday school mis- 
sionary was appointed and his salary 
paid by the Board of Sunday Schools, 
the work grew rapidly, but it has been 
difficult to maintain it since the mis- 
sionary left. 

The Epworth League has 2 chapters. 
The membership has decyeased some 
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what from the previous year. Never- 
theless, the members are active in sup- 
porting all of the work of the Church. 
In spite of the decreases in member- 
ship, the Leagues have taken on the 
support of a missionary in Africa. <A 
young preacher has been appointed as 
missionary, especially to the youth, and 
his salary is partly paid by collections 
and subscriptions from the Epworth 
League. 


Social Work 


The deaconess work is prospering in 
Denmark as it is in other parts of Scan- 
dinavia. The workers are all trained 
and are in great demand. There are 
four homes where the aged and infirm 
people who can pay board and nursing, 
are given excellent care for the re- 
mainder of their lives. These homes 
have an excellent reputation and every 
room is filled. There are six children’s 
homes in Denmark in addition to a day 
nursery that receive aid from the State 
and communities, but most of the ex- 
penses come from the Spring Flower- 
Day collections. One of these splendid 
homes is for young mothers. 

The home for the old people at Ri- 
gensgade 21, Copenhagen, is supported 
by the Central Mission of the city. 
Every bed is occupied and there is a 
waiting list. 

While the Central Mission at Copen- 
hagen has suffered severely during 
these last years, many friends have 
been faithful to its work and have made 
great sacrifices to keep it going, 
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FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. W. Haggman 


Revivals 

Revivals have taken place in every 
church. There have been 80 members 
received into full connection, and 242 
probationers have been enrolled. The 
total membership is now 2,675. 


New Work 

Two new churches have been organ- 
ized, one in Kerava and one in Sakki- 
jarvi; one new Epworth League has 
been formed in Sainio and a new 
brotherhood chapter -has come into ex- 
istence at Koivisto. 


District Meetings 

Two meetings were held for the pro- 
motion of the evangelistic work, and 
one preacher’s meeting was held for 
the spiritual edification of the preach- 
ers. The people are a praying people 
and are rejoicing in revivals. They are 
economically struggling to raise the 
salaries of their poorly paid pastors. 


Work Among the Children and Youth 

Sunday school work is carried on not 
only in connection with every church, 
but also outside. There are now 27 
Sunday schools with 88 teachers, and 
2,355 children; 12 Epworth Leagues 
with 683 members, and 9 Junior 
Leagues with 413 members. A success- 
ful young people’s convention was held 
at Koivisto, June 9-12. 


Church Property 


New property has been bought at 
Rihimaki, and repairs to a consider- 
able extent have been made on the 
churches in Oulu, Tampere, Ylistaro, 
Koivisto and Lappeenranta. 


Rural Work 


Country Mission work has_ been 
carried forward in'connection with the 
churches at Helsinki, Turku and Joen- 
suu. Three women evangelists. have 
assisted in the work, as well as stu- 
dents of our Seminary. 


‘Theological Seminary 

The work of the Seminary has been 
carried on by Rev. J. W. Haggman, who 
has been at the head of the school for 
30 years. All our preachers in Finland, 


many in America. some in Russia and 
some in the Baltic States have been 
educated in the Seminary. Four other 
teachers have been doing other work 
besides teaching—Rey. S. A. Sinisalo, 
pastor at Malmi and Kapyla; Rev. Niilo 
Tuomenoksa, pastor at Helsingfors; 
Onni Savola, public teacher in the city 
schools, and Mrs. Anna Haggman. Of 
the seven students who have been in 
the school, four were graduated last 
spring. 

The accommodations of the Seminary 
have been exceedingly inconvenient, 
there being only one’ class room, a 
smaller hall of the society and the dor-: 
mitory for the students. A new build- 
ing is being erected and will, with its 
seven. stories, speak of the energy of 
the Finland brethren, who are daring 
enough to build, although they must 
borrow every mark and penny needed. 
The cost of the whole project will be 
7,706,000 Finnmarks, or $192,650. Had 
the building been erected in the year 
1922, the cost would have been about 
$80,000. It is expected that the new 
building will be ready for use by the 
first of November, 1928. 


Charitable Work 


There are two orphanages, one at 
Epila, and one at Vipuri. Work by the 
deaconesses is carried on at Vipuri and 
at Talikala. In addition to other work, 
they look after the feeding of poor 
school childen during the winter time. 


Publishing House 


The publishing work is small, but is 
progressing. Two weekly papers are 
published, one for grown people and 
one for children. The latter has been 
generously aided by the Board of Sun- 
day Schools, otherwise it could not 
have continued. The larger Catechism, 
the Year Book, and some other smaller 
books have been printed. Although as 
a church we have not been able to pub- 
lish what we have wanted to, our 
preachers have spoken by means of the 
press. Other printing establishments 
have issued our preachers’ books. Be- 
sides books written by Rev. Johannes 
Wirtanen, who is now studying in Bos- 
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ton, we have sold two books by pastor 
N. Tuomenoksa, and one book by pastor 
Toivo Rajalinna. It is to be regretted 
that our own Book Concern has not 
been able to print these very excellent 
books, which are sold by tens of thou- 
sands. 


Sailor’s Mission 

This Mission at Kotka has been con- 
tinued, and is doing a blessed work 
among seamen of all nations. This 
work is now older than our Mission, 
having been carried on for 46 years. It 
was a free mission in the beginning. 
established by some Norwegian Meth- 
odists working at a sawmill near Kotka, 
and came later under the supervision 
of the State Church. In the year 1901 
it was transferred to the Finland Meth- 
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odist Mission, which bought the sailors’ 
church. The Rev. Hjalmar Salmi was 
our first missionary there, for one year. 
After 25 years, he is back again leading 
this work of his youth. There is a 
large beautiful church with parsonage, 
and a convenient reading hall for 
sailors. Two thousand seamen have 
visited the church and reading hall, of 
whom 276 have written their names in 
the book for callers. The cost of the 
work has been 40,968 Finnmarks. The 
nationalities accommodated have been 
Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
yermans, Dutchmen, Esthonians, Letts, 
Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, 
Greeks, and Italians. There are papers 
in all these languages in our reading 
hall, and books, pamphlets and tracts 
are distributed on the various vessels. 


FINLAND-SWEDISH CONFERENCE 
Reported by Karl Hurtig 


General Conditions 

Although the Swedish-speaking 
people of Finland are scattered over 
widely separated districts and exposed 
to not a few difficulties, they remain 
united and firm in their decision to de- 
fend the language and_ civilization 
which they have inherited from their 
ancestors. The abundant talk that the 
Swedish element would be dying out 
has been shown, by the elections for the 
Diet, to be unjustified. The purpose is 
evidently to take away courage from 
the minority. They are, however, 
stronger to-day than ten years ago. 

But the times, with their political 
and social struggles, which again seem 
to be full of bitterness and irritation, 
and the struggle for daily necessities, 
do not encourage evangelistic work. 
The people seem to be seeking pleasure 
and not religion. 


New Buildings 

This year as formerly, new buildings 
have been erected. The Sideby chapel 
was completed in the winter of 1927, 
and dedicated on the 30th day of Jan- 
uary, with a large number of people 
present. Rey. Paul Nyquist has carried 
on there, not only the evangelical work, 
but as a practical workman, he has 
taken care of the wood and stone work. 


Hango has solved the problem relating 
to the estate of the children’s home, 
with particular success. The old Home 
has been sold to the town government 
and a smaller villa has been purchased, 
which provides children with the home 
they are in need of. This home is in 
a flourishing condition, as there are no 
debts on it, and there is a large relief 
fund. 

The most noteworthy building event 
has been in Helsingfors, where the con- 
gregation proceeded with the erection 
of a new church. The foundation was 
laid by Bishop Edgar Blake on July 
19th. By this building enterprise, 
plans which were begun in the year 
1910 are being realized. In 1916, we 
asked the city for a site for the church, 
and also obtained the one which was 
suggested for the purpose, although it 
was divided up into two parts, one of 
which we received as a gift. In 1921 
the second part was bought. The build- 
ing, which has now been completed, 
will accommodate the church and an 
assembly hall, seating about 500 per- 
sons, with a gallery having seats for 
about 100 persons. The building will 
also include a hospital of 25 beds, a 
home for the aged people, and a home 
for boys and girls who are employed in 
the city. There will also be apartments 
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for rent. It is expected that the enter- 
prise can be financed in this way, so 
that the church will not need to suffer 
from any burdensome debt. According 
to the contract, the entire building en- 
terprise was expected to be ready on 
the first day of May, 1928. 


Social Work 


The social work goes hand in hand 
with the purely evangelical work and 
has met with success. There are chil- 
dren’s homes in Hango, Helsingfors and 
Jakobstad, in which about 100 children 
have found shelter and receive educa- 
tion. The children’s home at Grankulla 
has first place, with 70 children. Gifts 
amounting to 250,000 Finnmarks have 
been received for this work. There is 
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a home in Abo for aged people which 
provides them with a quiet refuge in 
the evening of life. Hvery congregation 
collects thousands of marks in order 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 


Meetings 

A preachers’ conference was held at 
Wasa, February 3-6, and another large 
meeting was held in Abo, February 25- 
27. The Epworth League convention 
was held at Lovisa, March 31-April 3, 
and was one of the best conventions 
which the League has held. Its influ- 
ence has been felt all over the field. A 
Bible study conference was held at 
Dalsbruk, in which about 30 young 
people from various churches partici- 
pated. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


The Jubilee Conference 

In August, 1876, Bishop Andrews or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal work 
in Norway into an Annual Conference. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary was celebrated 
at the session in Porsgrund in July, 
1926, Bishop Waldorf presiding. It was 
an occasion of great inspiration. Dur- 
ing these years the membership has in- 
creased to nearly 8,000, with 54 centers 
of preaching. Much of the work inside 
of the cities is done on foot by the 
preachers, as there are no railroads in 
most of the sparsely settled regions 
where the work is carried on. One pas- 
tor looks after 13 preaching places and 
walks to all of them, covering in some 
weeks over 60 miles. The preachers, 
as a rule, are welcomed in friendly 
fashion and their work has been greatly 
blessed. Many of the services are held 
in private homes. One of these preach- 
ers reports his experiences as follows: 
“We passed the mountain during a fu- 
rious snow storm and reached Saugsta 
and Marvold, where we had two meet- 
ings in private homes. Next morning 
we passed the mountains for Unstad, 
where 28 families live. It was a strong 
walk and very rough. Wet all through 
and tired as we were, we had to try 
seven homes before we found shelter. 
They thought we were Russelites. In 
this settlement we had seven religious 
meetings in two and a half days and 
many souls gave themselves to God. 
The schoolhouse, which only consisted 


of one large room, was filled. The Lord 
be praised for such experiences.” 


Sunday School and Epworth League 

The young people’s work is prosper- 
ing. There are more than 14,000 chil- 
dren in the Sunday schools receiving 
religious education. One of the strong- 
est men in the Conference, Rev. N. Bolt, 
gives his whole time to the Sunday 
school work. The Epworth League has 
4,738 members in 54 chapters and the 
Junior League has 3,680 in 45 chapters. 
At Oslo, the capital, the League has its 
own home, which is used as a boarding 
house for the young Methodists who live 
in the capital. The young people are 
active in all of the work of the Church. 
The members of the League led more 
than 1,000 meetings last year for reli- 
gious and educational work. They have 
contributed generously to all the work 
of the Church. 


Deaconess Work 

This work is developing rapidly, while 
the work in Bergen has been especially 
prosperous. Besides the hospital in 
that city, the deaconesses manage a 
clinic hospital for women only. In the 
Bergen division there are 40 deacon- 
esses and 6 probationers. At Oslo the 
Bethany Society local board has bought 
property for the improvement of its 
work. When the repairs have been 
made, there will be a hospital of 35 
beds, with opportunity for further ex: 
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tension. There are 85 deaconesses and 
15 probationers connected with the Oslo 
division. 


Children’s Homes 


The Norway Methodists were the first 
in Scandinavia to plan for a home for 
orphans. Thirty-six years ago the Rev. 
Martin Hansen, American missionary to 
Norway, pastor of the First Church in 
Oslo, began to collect money for such 
a home. The work in Oslo was the first 
result of the new interest. There is 
another children’s home just outside the 
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city. The work is carried forward suc- 
cessfully in both places. A third chil- 
dren’s home is in north Norway and is 
especially for the children of tubercular 
parents. This home receives aid from 
the state and from some _ northern 
towns, but the greater part of the ex- 
penses comes from collections. These 
homes, of course, are conducted in a 
purely Christian spirit and atmosphere. 
For the aged people there is a home 
at Vadso. A deaconess has the man- 
agement of this home and the work is 
conducted with great efficiency. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Jubilee Session 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the conference was celebrated 
at its session in 1926. The conference 
was organized in August, 1876, with 49 
preachers. Among those present at the 
anniversary exercises was the Rev. F. 
A. Ahgren, who is one of the original 
members of the conference, and has 
served the Church in Sweden as pastor, 
presiding elder and director of the theo- 
logical school, and has also represented 
the conference at General Conference. 
At the Jubilee services the Archbishop, 
Rev. Nathan Soderblom, in greeting the 
eonference, stated that when he was a 
theological student at the University of 
Upsala, he frequently listened to the 
sermons of Pastor Ahgren in the Meth- 
odist Church. He pointed out the place 
in the church where he used to sit, and 
said that he still remembered many of 
the texts that Pastor Ahgren used. 
There are six of the original members 
of the conference now living, all of 
them -on the retired list. 


Industrial Depression 

The industrial situation in the north- 
ern part of Sweden has been a great 
hindrance to our Methodist work in 
places where it was formerly successful. 
In Porjus, for example, where formerly 
the Church has made good progress, 400 
families, in the last year, left this set- 
tlement for lack of employment and no 
others arrived to take their places. In 
several other places this same condi- 
tion has prevailed. This has resulted 
in the northern part of our, Conference 
becoming a mission field to be supported 
by other parts of Sweden, The Church, 


as a whole, has about held its own, for 
the reason that revivals in many places 
have offset the losses. The number of 
self-supporting churches has increased 
each year, and the Home Missionary 
Society is doing good work in looking 
after neglected parts of the country. A 
church building fund helped in the erec- 
tion of 10 churches last year. In addi- 
tion, the pastors of the larger churches 
are contributing of their salary to the 
underpaid ministers. This adjustment 
has proved a great blessing to the en- 
tire work. 


New Church Organization 

In several places where preaching has 
been carried on for many years with- 
out any definite result, there has been 
a revival, and churches have been or- 
ganized. Among the places where this 
is true are, Klagshamn, Emmaboda, 
Hultfred, Svarta and Molndal. The new 
church organizations in these places 
start off with a fine spirit and much en- 
couragement. Some of them are even 
planning to build chapels during the 
year. 


New Church Buildings 

In the following places, new church 
buildings have been erected during the 
year: Hudiksvall, Lindome, Sala, Gefle, 
Ludvika, Svalliden and Lurbro. Many 
churehes have been repaired. 


Young People’s Work 

The Epworth League has been active 
during the year, and has assisted in the 
erection of some of the church build- 
ings. There are 148 senior chapters and 
139 junior chapters, with 5,545 seniors 
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and 5,050 juniors. The conference and 
district organizations are active and 
two institutes were held during the 
year. The League aids definitely in 
all of the church work and its organi- 
zations. 


Deaconess Work 

The Royal Medical Board of Sweden 
gave official approval last year to the 
Bethany Society’s nursing training work. 
This means that the deaconesses, 
trained in Methodist institutions, are 
authorized to nurse in any Swedish hos- 
pital. The work is organized on a self- 
supporting basis. There are 35 ordained 
deaconesses and 18 probationers. Dea- 
conesses have charge of the different 
children’s homes and other work for 
children, as well as the homes in Go- 
thenburg and Stocksund. A new fund 
has been created, under the name of the 
Crown Princess Margaretha’s Memorial 
Fund, the interest of which is to be used 
for free beds in the Methodist Home at 
Stocksund. 


Other Social Work 
There are six homes for orphan chil- 


dren within the bounds of the confer- . 


ence; three of them are managed by 
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“The Society For Taking Care of Des- 
titute Children’; two others are con- 
ference institutions. The work for 
these children includes the serving of 
meals, the provision of day-nurseries, 
where pareuts who work may leave 
their children for the day, and summer 
colonies for the poor children during 
the holidays. 


Work For Sailors 


A generous donation has been re- 
ceived for the Sailors’ Home, by which 
it has been possible to acquire a well 
adapted property in Visby. The Home 
is well managed and has met with the 
approval of leaders of the shipping in- 
terests. 


Central Missions 


The work in the Stockholm and the 
Orgryta Central Missions has been car- 
ried forward during the year with much 
success, food and shelter being provided 
for many poor people. At Harnosand, 
a night-shelter was opened for homeless 
men, about 2,000 lodgings being pro- 
vided during the winter, while about 40 
sick men were taken care of for a 
longer time. 


THE PARIS AREA 
Bishop Edgar Blake 


The Paris area embraces the countries 
around the Mediterranean basin: 
France, Italy, Spain, North Africa and 
Madeira Islands. 


Religious Problems 


The European countries are Latin in 
origin and Roman Catholic in religion. 
North Africa, with the exception of a 
small French population, is of Berber 
and Arabic origin, and is dominantly 
Mohammedan in its’ religion. The 
Area, therefore, presents two separate 
and distinct problems. The first is a 
challenge to evangelical Protestantism 
and the second is a challenge to Chris- 
tianity itself. Neither problem can be 
successfully met by the ordinary evan- 
gelistic methods. Evangelism must be 
supplemented by education and social 
service, otherwise progress will be lim- 
ited and slow. In the one case, the 
dominant religion is autocratic, eccle- 


siastical and political, and multitudes 
of its followers have lost their confi- 
dence in it and have broken their faith. 
Not knowing any other Church than 
the Roman Catholic, they judge all 
Churches by it. Until Methodism dem- 
onstrates that it is different, that it is 
neither political, ecclesiastical nor au- 
tocratic, but rather that it is demo- 
cratic; that it is here to give, not to 
get, to serve and not to dominate; that 
it is a Christian brotherhood seeking to 
spread the spirit of Christ among men, 
will it make any large impression upon 
the Latin people. 


Islam 

The Mohammedan world is the most 
dificult and discouraging field that 
Christianity has entered. It is narrow, 
bigoted and intolerant. It is a social 
system as Well as a religion. Its social 
customs and laws are a part of its reli- 
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gion. If a Mohammedan forsakes his 
religion for Christianity, he cuts him- 
self off from his family, his community 
and society. As a result, Christianity’s 
progress in Mohammedan fields has al- 
ways been slow and discouraging. Mo- 
hammedans cannot be turned to Christ 
by polemical methods. Preaching must 
be accompanied by teaching and _ by 
social ministry. Genuine love and serv- 
ice are the only things that will break 
through the barriers of Mohammedan 
exclusiveness. 


Institutional Service 

As a result of the conditions de- 
scribed, large emphasis is necessarily 
placed upon institutional activities. We 
are maintaining 18 homes and schools 
in the Area, with approximately 2,200 
children enrolled. Aside from render- 
ing a genuine Christian service to the 
children placed under our care, our in- 
stitutions are producing our future 
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leadership. In addition to our institu- 
tions, churches and preaching stations, 
we have community centers in Paris, 
Chateau-Thierry, Toulon, Lyons, Al- 
giers, Fort National, El Maten, Constan- 
tine, Tunis, Naples, Fiume, Trent, and 
Funchal. Our educational and social 
work makes an exceedingly heavy in- 
road upon our financial budget, but 
there is no escape if we are really to 
carry on an effective Christian minis- 
try, and make a permanent Christian 
contribution to those whom we seek to 
serve. The people are eager for this 
ministry. 

The outlook for the Area, as a whole, 
is promising if we will take the long 
view. My experience has deepened the 
conviction of the needs of the field, has 
intensified my consciousness of its diffi- 
culties, and increased my hope for the 
outcome, if we will patiently and per- 
sistently pursue the work we have be- 
gun. 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Religious Conditions 

France has a population of 40,000,000 
people. In intelligence, culture and 
thrift they are not surpassed by any 
other nation in Europe. For genera- 
tions, France was the dutiful “daughter 
of the Church” and the French were 
faithful subjects of Rome. But that 
period is past. They have lost their 
confidence in the Church of their fath- 
ers and have surrendered their ancient 
faith and loyalty. Ten million prac- 
ticing Catholics in France is the maxi- 
mum claim made by the Church author- 
ities, and this estimate is reduced to 
five million by many. 

The highest claim for the Protestants 
is 800,000, and this is scaled down to 
500,000 by some. On the basis of the 
“maximum claims of Catholics and 
Protestants, 29,000,000 of the French 
people, 70 per cent of the total, have 
broken with their former faiths and are 
not now identified with.any form of 
organized religion. It is doubtful if 
any other great nation offers so large 
or so fertile a field for a vital religious 
effort as France. 

The French are not an _ irreligious 
people, void of spiritual aspiration and 


insight. It is doubtful if there is a 
nation anywhere more appreciative of 
the deeper spiritual realities of life 
than the French. They have lost their 
interest in the Church, not in religion. 
The former has lost its sacred character 
as the servant of Christ, and the French 
have broken with it. This attitude is 
well expressed in the words of a French 
workingman, “We are done with an im- 
posed religion. But if one will preach 
unto us a gospel of reality, we will 
listen to him, and gladly.” 

The French are suspicious of reli- 
gious institutions, but they are ready 
to welcome any movement that has in 
it the generous spirit of Christ. A 
French savant said, “You could have 
ten million Methodist followers in 
France in ten years, if you would make 
Methodism known to the French peo- 
ple.’ “Methodism is the religion of the 
future,” said a noted French abbé. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
comparatively new in France. It did 
not begin its work there until 1907. 
After only seven years of effort the 
World War came, and the work was dis- 
organized, aS was everything in France 
during the period of strife. For five 


years advance was impossible. What 
had been gained was largely shattered. 
Since the war, new and large founda- 
tions have been laid. Under the im- 
pulse of the Centenary, a program com- 
mensurate with our opportunity was 
undertaken. Then came the continued 
decline in income and, with it, the dras- 
tie curtailment of our work. And once 
more, we are starting to build again 
on a new foundation. 


Institutions 

Charvieu—At this place is a home 
and school for dependent boys. ‘It was 
started, originally as an institution for 
war orphans, but it is now open to any 
dependent boy of good character and 
capacity. At present there are 60 boys 
at Charvieu for whom we are providing 
a home, a school and trade training. 
They are all high-grade boys. 

The school courses cover what, in 
America, would be the equivalent of 
the elementary and grammar grades 
and the first and second years of high 
school. The trades include gardening, 
carpentry, and automobile mechanics. 
As soon as our resources will permit, 
chicken farming will also be added to 
the course. Each boy is required to 
take chemistry, gardening and carpen- 
try. When he is mature enough, he 
chooses one of the trades and devotes 
his entire time to it, except two hours 
a day, which he gives to classroom 
work. The aim is to teach each boy a 
suseful and gainful occupation, so that 
when he leaves Charvieu, he may be 
fitted to make his way in life as a use- 
ful citizen. 

As in American schools, Charvieu 
emphasizes recreation and sports as a 
means of promoting the physical and 
moral development of the boys. Al- 
though the school is comparatively new 
as yet, it is fast making a name for 
itself as an institution where boys are 
taught to work, to play, and to live as 
Christian men should. 

Champfleury—This is an institution 
for girls similar to that for boys at 
Charvieu. Originally started as a home 
for war orphans, it is now open to any 
worthy dependent girl. In addition to 
the regular school course, which carries 
the second year of high school, the girls 
are taught homemaking in all its as- 
pects, including cooking, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. In addition, 
they are taught embroidery, lace mak- 
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ing, and the useful crafts. All the work 
of the home, except laundering, in 
which the girls assist, is done by the 
girls themselves, under the direction of 
competent instructors. Champfleury 
provides a helpful and wholesome 
Christian atmosphere for the girls and 
trains them in the useful crafts for 
helpful and gainful living. Champ- 
fleury is a fine old French chateau of 
the 17th century. It was begun in 
1620, the year the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. It is still in a fine 
state of preservation. It is surrounded 
by 64 acres of park and farm land of 
the Seine, near Poissy. It is only 16 
miles from the gates of Paris, and can 
be reached by train or automobile in 45 
minutes. We urge our American 
friends to visit Champfleury, not only 
to see the work that is being done, but 
to see the beauty of an old French 
estate that still maintains its ancient 
simplicity and charm, It is exceeding- 
ly attractive. 

Grenoble—This is a home and school 
for girls, similar to Champfleury, but 
under the auspices of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. It is enough 
to say that Grenoble measures up in 
every way to the high standard of ex- 
cellence universally maintained by the 
women of the church. 

It can be truthfully asserted that our 
Methodist institutions, Charvieu, 
Champfleury and Grenoble, are among 
the best of their kind in France. They 
command the respect and confidence of 
the French people. They preach the 
Gospel of reality, and perform a min- 
istry of work that all can understand 
and admire. They are a credit not 
only to our denomination but to the 
Christian Church. ; 


Social Centers 

Denfert Rochereau—The Methodist 
Memorial in Paris is without doubt the 
best known community center in 
France. The Parisian press devoted 
more than twenty-four columns of their 
space to its actions in a period of six 
months. Its plant and equipment con- 
sists of a Gothic chapel, a social build- 
ing, a gymnasium, and an apartment 
house for its workers. Almost every 
form of religious, social and recrea- 
tional ministry is carried on at the 
memorial. Its doors are open from 
morning until night, seven days a week. 
Its activities and ministries are con- 
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stant and continuous. Fully a thousand 
people pass under its portals every 
week during the fall, winter and 
spring seasons. Its social activities in- 
clude classes in languages, music, vocal 
and instrumental, literature, art and 
dramatics. It has Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout organizations and young people’s 
societies. A reading room and library 
are maintained. As the center of the 
intellectual and social life of a large 
constituency, it ministers both to mind 
and spirit. Its work is directive and 
constructive. Its gymnasium has _ be- 
come a center of indoor recreation and 
sports. It is already the leading basket- 
ball court of Paris. Its director is also 
the director of the baseball league of 
the city. The memorial has made a 
large and distinct place for itself in 
the recreational life of the French cap- 
ital. Standing in the midst of a great 
city, it is interpreting the mission and 
ministry of the Church of Christ unto 
the people. 


Chateau-Thierry—When the war end- 
ed, the Methodists bought the old Ele- 
phant Hotel in Chateau-Thierry, and 
converted it into a center of social min- 
istry, as a memorial to our American 
boys who fell in the memorable fight 
that turned the tide of battle and gave 
victory to the Allies. For seven years 
the Methodist Memorial has carried on 
its work of unselfish service in a com- 
munity that was devastated by the war. 
It has been a center of light, leading 
and healing, without any distinction of 
creed, race or sect. Babies are cared 
for in the créche, while the working 
mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. Reading rooms and social rooms 
are open from morning until night. 
Books, magazines and periodicals are 
available for all who care to use them. 
Lectures, musicales, dramatics, assem- 
blies, in fact everything that makes 
life richer and better, is a part of the 
program. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
make their home at the Memorial. Lit- 
tle children and older ones, young 
people and adults make it their home. 
It is the outstanding institution of 
Chateau-Thierry. More than 5,000 vis- 
itors, mostly Americans, visit the Me- 
morial each year and inspect its work. 
It is probably the most widely known 
activity of Methodism outside of the 
United States. When our friends are 
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in Chateau-Thierry they should visit 
the Memorial and see for themselves 
the work that is being done. It. .i5 
known and loved by all. 


Toulon—This French naval base in 
the Mediterranean is the center of a 
notable work for girls, young women 
and working mothers. It maintains a 
hostel with dormitory privileges for 
working girls. Reading room and so- 
cial rooms are open to all. Classes and 
clubs of every kind minister to the 
needs of young women, and provide 
them with wholesome social surround- 
ings where they may escape the temp- 
tations of the street. An American 
cafeteria is also a part of the plant. 
Here girls may come and find whole- 
some food at cost and with it recrea- 
tion rooms, where they are urged to 
rest, study or play as they choose. It 
is a genuine home of refuge for young 
women of modest means who wish to 
surround themselves with influences 
that make for clean and wholesome liv- 
ing. 

In addition to the work for young 
women, Toulon has a créche for work- 
ing mothers, where they can bring their 
babies and have them cared for, while 
the mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. A trained nurse and assistant 
are in constant attendance in the 
créche, not only to care for the babies 
but to protect their health. A moth- 
ers’ class is conducted, and mothers are 
taught how to care for. the little ones. 
The créche is one of those gentler min- 
istries of which Jesus said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” 


Le Croix Rousse, Lyons—What was 
a large cinema hall has been trans- 
formed into a chapel, a gymnasium, 
and a social center. It is located in 
one of the most thickly populated sec- 
tions of Lyons. A varied program, 
adapted to the needs of the commu- 
nity, social, recreational and religious, 
is carried on by the pastors and volun- 


teer workers. In addition, Le Croix 
Rousse has become the center of 
Christian life for a large immigrant 


population of Lyons. These activities 
su commended themselves to the Mayor 
of Lyons, a former Premier of France, 
that he endorsed the work with his 
presence and support. 
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Church is not limited to institutions 
and social centers, though these bulk 
large in its program. And it may be 
said of them that nothing is doing more 
to commend the Methodist Church to 
the favorable attitude of the French 
than the social ministries. If we are 
wise and patient we shall reap the 
evangelistic harvest of our social sow- 
ing.. It will be a plentiful reaping and 
will abundantly repay the sowing. 

We already have 17 regular stations 
with organized churches, and _ settled 
pastors as follows: Paris, Strasbourg, 
Colmar, Haguenau, Grenoble, Grezy, 
Albertville, Bourgneuf, Saint Alban, 


Grassee, Ollioules and Cannes. In ad- 
dition to these we have nine other out- 
appointments that are cared for from 
Haguenau, Albertville, Saint Alban, 
Lyons and Toulon. 

The number of our churches is not 
large and the membership is small as 
yet. But the opportunity for Meth- 
odism is great, just as soon as we have 
the leadership and the resources for 
expansion. In many respects, France 
is one of the most hopeful fields in Eu- 
rope for Methodism. It will take time 
and money, strength and faith. But 
“in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” 


SPAIN MISSION 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Our Methodist Episcopal Church has 
two centers of work in Spain, Alicante 
and Seville. 


Alicante 

This is a city of 60,000 population, 
located on the southeastern shore of 
Spain. It has excellent public build- 
ings, but there is not a public school- 
house in the city. Nearly 30 years ago, 
Francisco Albriciags opened a school for 
children in a tent on a vacant lot. He 
had no money and no resources, but his 
indomitable will and his faith in God. 
Today he has two school buildings as 
fine, complete and adequate as any 
school buildings in Spain. He has a 
day school of nearly 600 pupils, of ele- 
mentary and grammar grades, and a 
secondary school, which is unusual in 
Spain, of 40 students. Sefior Albricias’ 
“Model School” is probably one of the 
most successful and outstanding pieces 
of educational work of Methodism in 
Europe. It is a pity that our Meth- 
odist friends cannot visit Alicante, and 
see for themselves what can be accom- 
plished under the most difficult condi- 


tions by a man of intelligence and zeal 
when supported by a great Church. 

In addition to the day school, we have 
an active church in Alicante and a Sun- 
day school with an attendance of more 
than 700. 


Seville 

Here we have an active church, a 
Sunday school of 140 members, and a 
day school of more than 250 pupils. 
The day school could be made .much 
larger; in fact, it was much larger. 
Four years ago it was nearly twice its 
present size, numerically. But our 
quarters were too small to accommo- 
date so many children, and we had to 
dismiss nearly 200 pupils because we 
could not properly provide for them. 
Seville’s need is an adequate school 
building. With such a building the 
only limit to the work would be the 
capacity of the plant. 

So great is the interest of the Spanish 
masses in education, and so meager are 
the provisions of the state, that any 
Church that will, can have the children 
of Spain for the taking. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. M. Ferreri. 


General Conditions 

The last year was one of difficult and 
delicate tasks for all our workers in 
Italy, but it was not a year of religious 


persecution against our Church as some 
people have been made to believe out- 
side of our country. 

There has not been any persecution 
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in Italy and no special restrictions of 
great importance have been enforced 
upon us, with the exception of the im- 
possibility of holding family meetings, 
which were one of the most interesting 
features of our work, and one of the 
most useful means of propaganda. But 
this does not mean, especially in small 
towns and villages, that our work has 
not been seriously handicapped by the 
greater power the Catholics have today, 
and by the hostile attitude of those 
local authorities, Catholic themselves, 
who are anxious to please and serve the 
Catholic forces. 

This creates a great difficulty for the 
enrollment of new members and for 
attendance on our public meetings on 
the part of those who were, and still 
are, in sympathy with us. But if we 
have to suffer for this increased power 
of the Catholic Church, which opposes, 
in every way possible, our activity, and 
also if we are under certain limitations, 
previously unknown to us, for our ag- 
gressive, extensive work, we are per- 
haps, just on that account, in a better 
condition today to do a deeper, more 
useful and more intensive work. 

This is the reason why we have now 
a larger number of organized circles for 
prayer, more class meetings, a more 
vital pastoral activity, and a deeper in- 
terest on the part of our ministers, es- 
pecially the young men, in the religious 
and spiritual growth of the Church; 
and this is the reason, also, why we 
have this year a larger number of La- 
dies’ Auxiliary Societies. Our women 
have felt that if the men were in diffi- 
culties while carrying on their work, 
they ought to give to the church more 
of their time, of their activity and of 
their enthusiasm. At the time of the 
last Annual Conference, in Florence, 
there met, for two days, for the first 
time, a large number of ladies as repre- 
sentatives of their local societies, in 
order to organize a national associa- 
tion. And we may expect great results 
from this activity on the part of our 
women. 

But there are places where, for spe- 
cial reasons, strong evangelistic efforts 
are ‘possible, as in Bari, where, in our 
own Temple, we have a successful evan- 
gelistic campaign, and where the at- 
tendance of sympathizers is always 
large. 

The reports which came in from our 
churches on the “Week of Renuncia- 
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tion” organized in March, for a new 
consecration to God’s service, and for 
special offerings on behalf of our phil- 
anthropic institutions were most en- 
couraging. Equally good results came 
in many places during the ‘Revival 
Week,” organized during the week be- 
fore Easter. Not all the results of our 
work during this year can be tabulated, 
not all can be seen now, but there is no 
reason for discouragement. God will 
bless all our efforts. It is only a ques- 
tion of our serving Him faithfully, hum- 
bly and patiently. 


Venice Institute 

Dr. Autelli, Director of this active 
school for boys, writes that this year, 
as formerly, the presiding  officer’s 
chair and table were made for use at 
General Conference. They were carved 
with views of Venice. 

In every gymnastic contest during 
the year, the school team won the high- 
est prizes. It was first at the inaugura- 
tion of the Fascisti’s Stadium in Ven- 
ice, and everybody pointed to the boys 
as being the most distinguished. 

The Institute band has been called 
to go out on many occasions, and the 
boys sing in the church every Sunday 
morning. 


Casa Materna 

The Casa Materna at Portici has 
flourished during the year. The Direc- 
tor has visited widely and interested 
many friends in the work. “God has 
greatly blessed us,’ writes Brother 
Santi, the Director. ‘We began our 
orphanage 23 years ago with little 
means but with much faith. Two or- 
phans were cared for then; now we 
care for 180. One hundred of these are 
children of the household, the others 
are day pupils. 


Crandon Hall (Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society) 

Methodist people visiting Rome 
should not miss making a call on this 
excellent Home and School for Girls. 
The roots of this work for 350 girls 
have gone deep in the life of the city, 
and Crandon is widely and favorably 
known in educational circles. 


Collegio Monte Mario (S. W. Irwin, 
President) 
Of our three interesting years at 
Monte Mario, 1927 has shown progress 


perhaps the most gratifying. Friends 
have multiplied, difficulties generally 
have lessened, educational results have 
been enlarged and the prestige of the 
school heightened. During this period 
financial receipts have increased and en- 
rollment has surpassed accommodation 
capacity. In December, 1927, work was 
begun upon the new High School build- 
ing to care for 250 boys. This building 
extends with full frontage overlooking 
the ancient city. 

Under the new Italian school law, all 
private institutions must send candi- 
dates for promotion from group to 
group, to the same examinations as are 
given students from the state schools. 
Though it has been claimed that there 
was evidence of discrimination against 
private school applicants,.Monte Mario 
cannot so affirm. The results of exam- 
inations during the year, on the con- 
trary, showed the Collegio as one of 
the leaders among all schools. In cer- 
tain caSes where Monte Mario boys had 
done well, examiners asked about their 
teachers and inquired from what school 
the candidates themselves had come. 
This of course was a great tribute. 

With the opening of the new school 
term in October, 1927, the third year 
and final class of the Liceo, or Junior 
College, was added. Today the full 
work comprises the three schools, Ele- 
mentary, High School, and Junior Col- 
lege. The latter includes the classical 
studies of at least two years of Ameri- 
can college work. 

The educational task is made to ex- 
tend steadily into the moral field. The 
culture of the mind is but one side of 
our duty. In our incessant preaching 
of sincerity, honesty, good manners and 
the like, none are more earnest in their 
support than the parents of these Ital- 
ian boys. And to Protestant, Orthodox, 
Catholic, Mohammedan and Jew alike, 
we endeavor to set forth Christ as the 
Divine Revelation and Saviour. 

As in past years, we have continued 
a course of lectures given by physicians, 
engineers, lawyers, journalists, pastors, 
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and others, to the end that our boys 


might find counsel on their life - 
choices. For the problems of their ado- 
lescence, counsellors have been ready, 


and often most searching inquiries have 
come to them. For leadership in the 
future such all-round equipment cannot 
but helpfully serve. In this, Protes- 
tantism especially must build wisely. 
For the summer of 1928, entertainment 
has been offered by the Collegio for a 
Summer Session of the pastors of the 
Conference. 


American Church on Via Firenze 

Dr. John W. Maynard, the pastor, has 
made the American church a center for 
English-speaking sojourners in Rome. 
In its services on Sunday mornings it 
serves a two-fold purpose. For such as 
are looking for a service in English, it 
furnishes a much appreciated oppor- 
tunity for worship. The congregation, 
whether larger or smaller, brings to- 
gether people from all over the world. 
At one service there were represented 
9 nationalities, 14 States of the Union, 
and 12 denominations. The other pur- 
pose is that of a medium of communi- 
cation between our work and the travel- 
ing public. The multitudes who in- 
quire about some feature of our work 
evince a widespread interest in what 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is do- 
ing in Italy. Dr. Maynard is constantly 
accompanying or directing people to 
Crandon Hall, our school for girls, or 
to the Collegio on Monte Mario. 

On Sunday afternoons, and at other 
times during the week, Dr. and Mrs. 
Maynard entertain many visitors in 
their apartment in the Methodist head- 
quarters, and not infrequently at such 
receptions, lectures and talks are given 
concerning conditions in Italy and the 
work of the Church in Rome and the 
nation. Dr. Maynard has made a study 
of the topography and antiquities of 
Rome, and as time and opportunity 
permit, he is glad to share this knowl- 
edge with those who come with their 
inquiries. 


NORTH AFRICA CONFERENCE 
Reported by EH. F. Frease 


EUROPEAN CHURCHES AND WORK 
Algiers—Central Church 


Pastor Danic reports: The attend- 


ance at Sunday morning service has 
been good, and at the Sunday evening 
evangelistic meetings, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The distribution of our 
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paper, “Evangile and Progress,” at the 
door of the church has frequently at- 
tracted numerous persons, roused in- 
terest in our work or given occasion 
for fruitful conversations. Owing to 
the Scotch service in winter, our serv- 
ice, fixed at nine o’clock, is early and 
reduced the attendance somewhat. 
Moreover, without the basement we ex- 
pected to have, there is no accommoda- 
tion for social work or fellowship meet- 
ings. 

There have been 15 adult baptisms. 
Among them were six women from the 
work of Miss Anderson at Belcourt. 
There were two marriages of members 
of the Church. Nineteen have been 
received into full membership. 

At the Redoute, a populous suburb, 
a day nursery was opened in November, 
which already counts 15 children. The 
sewing class of older girls numbers 12 
and the Girl Scouts 10. Under the cap- 
able direction of Mademoiselle Broc- 
quevielle the work has already grown to 
where the accommodations are too 
small. Here, as in the town, the work 
is checked because of insufficient and 
unsuitable accommodation. For the 
Redoute work, Mademoiselle Brocque- 
vielle should have a qualified com- 
panion. 


Algiers — Evangelistic Work Among 

French Women and Girls 

Miss Mary Anderson writes: The 
past year has been one of spiritual 
growth. Several of the women who 
last year were seeking Christ con- 
fessed their faith in Him through bap- 
tism, joined the Church and are now 
seeking in every way at their disposal 
to bring others to Him. Not a week 
passes but I am asked for New Testa- 
ments and Bibles, and many are eagerly 
seeking after a deeper knowledge of 
Christ. 

The children’s classes started in the 
fall, with fresh interest in both centers. 
At Belcourt, some lads of fifteen and 
sixteen, who are too old for the class, 
insist on being allowed to continue, so 
great is their interest in the Gospel. 

Two new Bible study classes have 
been formed, one for Christian women, 
the other for Christian girls, which 
meet once a month. 


Algiers—Student Work 
The Misses Frances and Esther Van 
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Dyne report: The student work opened 
this fall with an enthusiastic banquet. 
Loyal, cheering letters from absent 
members studying in France and Eng- 
land made us seem an unbroken band. 
This family time together and the life 
at the camps kindle our desire for the 
talked-of hostel. 

Morning Watch at the Christmas 
camp was a new venture and brought 
unforgettable moments. It was a capa- 
city camp, as far as members go, and 
there was a memorable afternoon when 
the beautiful room overlooking the sun- 
lit sea was thronged with friends and 
relatives of the campers, who came to 
have a look-in upon camp life. 

In the Sursum Corda group, we are 
following the plan of study prepared by 
an international commission of student 
leaders. It is a great experience to 
feel one’s self a part of this great move- 
ment of youth, studying simultaneously 
all over the world the Life and Mes- 
sage of the Saviour of us all! 

The English Circles are reinforced 
by a choice group of new members this 
year, and we are having worth-while 
study and discussion groups each week. 
The monthly Student-At-Homes, with 
special speakers from the Lycée and 
University, are doing much toward 
making the student center better known 
and in contributing toward interna- 
tional understanding and _ good-will. 
This is an excellent work. 


Algiers—Bab-el-Oued Church 

Pastor Delpy writes: During the 
year the activities have covered all 
branches of work, which more than 
ever proves its need in the populous 
quarter of Bab-el-Oued. Because of the 
present hard times, we have with diffi- 
culty reached our self-support and be- 
nevolent assignments. The Sunday 
morning service has been a source of 
great encouragement and the Sunday 
evening evangelistic meetings are al- 
ways well attended. The music is led 
by a group of young men and young 
women, former members of the Sunday 
school.. In the Sunday and Thursday 
schools there is an interesting group 
ot girls and boys, the latter in the 
majority. The parents of these chil- 
dren are members of our Church or 
friends of the work. A dozen young 
men and women meet weekly at our 
-home, 
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We are increasingly impressed with 
the importance of pastoral visiting and 
have given it particular attention this 
year. 


Constantine—European Church 

Pastor Bardet writes: God has 
blessed our activities. During the con- 
ference, which met here last April, we 
all felt that God was there. The young 
people’s meeting, conducted by Bishop 
Biake, and the consecration service, led 
by Dr. Frease, were particularly sol- 
emn. Many consecrated themselves to 
God. A development in the spiritual 
life of the Church resulted. All the 
services have been well attended. Hight 
new members, all of Catholic origin, 
have been admitted to the church. The 
Sunday and Thursday schools are 
larger than before, particularly that of 
Thursday. Many of the children give 
us much hope. The pastoral visits are 
very encouraging. 

The Young People’s Christian Union, 
directed with so much devotion by 
Madame A. Porco, continues to make 
special efforts among other young wo- 
men who have such great need of moral 
and spiritual help. A section of the 
Anti-Alcoholic League has been found- 
ed, which will be useful here, where, 
alas! alcohol makes so many victims. 


Oran—European Church 
; Mr. Bloch writes: The year has 
closed without the dreams of a church 
building being realized. The work has 
gone on without great change. During 
the summer all the meetings were 
maintained and were well attended by 
a number of young people. 

Our young people have for a jong 
time desired to form a group of Scouts. 
Some young men from the French Re- 
formed Church offered to organize them 
and the troop is flourishing. The ma- 
jority of the Scouts attend the meet- 
ings. A spiritual work is going on 
among them, of which some results are 
already visible. 

Mr. Giradin, the pastor so greatly 
needed, arrived and the work has gone 
forward. The Young People’s League 
has been reorganized with 30 members. 
The social section has organized an 
Anti-Alcoholic League of 32 members. 
We greatly need a suitable building, 
without which the work will remain 
stationary. 
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Oran—Young People’s and Women’s 

Work 

Miss Place reports: The year has 
been one of progress. The Sunday and 
Thursday schools number 87 attentive 
children. One mother said that her 
daughter found it very long from Sun- 
day to Thursday; another that the only 
punishment which touched her daugh- 
ter was the threat not to let her go 
to the Thursday school. We could do 
more and better for our children had 
we a suitable building and teachers. 
In the after-school class about 20 chil- 
dren come to prepare their lessons. 
They also learn Bible verses and 
Psalms. 

The Girl Scout section has 20 girls, 
full of zeal. Several have undertaken 
to serve God. Two camps are very 
helpful. Around the campfire one eve- 
ning we felt very much that the Master 
was there. It was a moment of deci- 
sion for several. 

The Summer School was in session 
for two months; 107 children were en- 
rolled. We greatly wish we could have 
a summer camp in order to have the 
children completely under our influence 
during the period. 

In our visits we can see the influence 
of our children in the homes, where 
they repeat what they have learned and 
carry home the papers. All this pre- 
pares the parents to listen to the Gos- 
pel, of which they are entirely igno- 
rant. 

We feel more and more the need of a 
well equipped dispensary in this city 
where social aid is not organized. 

The Epworth League has made an 
interesting effort to aid the sufferers 
from the recent great floods. The spir- 
itual and missionary sections are the 
means of great benefit to young people. 


Sousse—European Church 

Pastor Chappuis writes: Our work 
is developing in a manner to make us 
rejoice. The church services and meet- 
ings for evangelization have been bet- 
ter attended and have been blessed. 
There is a small group of children in 
the Sunday school following regularly 
the lessons. Since the autumn, the 
prayer meetings have been well at- 
tended. Many soldiers come. The 
Young People’s League meets every 
week and a good spirit prevails among 
the young people. 
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The work among the soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion is prosperous and good 
results have been obtained. There are 
a dozen legionaires who attend regu- 
larly and show great interest in the 
meetings. Every week I visit the mili- 
tary hospital. At present there is a 
young German legionaire in the hos- 
pital who was desperately wounded by 
a fall from a horse. He never com- 
plains, receiving me always with a gra- 
cious smile. The other day he con- 
fessed his faith in Christ as his per- 
sonal Saviour. Other sick soldiers 
gather round his bed, happy to hear the 
_ teachings of Jesus. 

The work among civilians is also en- 
couraging. There are many who come 
to the meetings, not simply through 
curiosity, but to seek the light. 


Tunis—European Church 

Pastor Bénézet reports: Under the 
intelligent direction of Mademoiselle 
Guidici, the children of our work class 
have made encouraging progress and 
a number have joined the Sunday 
School organized by Mr. and Mrs. Kiser. 

The Union of Christian Young 
Women, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Bénézet, is developing normally. There 
is in this the embryo of interesting 
work which has as its object, to ap- 
proach the young European women hav- 
ing religious needs. 

The meetings have always been well 
attended. Thanks to the devoted as- 
sistance of the missionaries and of 
friends who are interested in the work, 
the Gospel has had a wide hearing. 

Among other testimonies which we 
could cite, this,one is from a cultured 
Parisian at the close of a meeting: 
“Thanks for your good word. It was 
not like those in the greater part of the 
meeting halls of Tunis. Here you 
speak to say something, to nourish the 
spirit and the heart.” In brief, our 
activity may be summed up in one 
word: Intense work, abundant bless- 
ings. 


ARAB AND KABYLE CHURCHES 


AND WORK 
Algiers—Native Town Church and 
Evangelization 
Mrs. Villon and Flici report: All of 


the meetings and classes have been 
well maintained, both as to numbers 
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and the behavior of the hearers. The 
regularity of the children has been en- 
couraging; one girl has been present 
90 times and others from 40 to 70 times. 

In the young men’s hostel we have 
had a group, among whom are some 
who are working in this city. The 
spirit is good and their conduct leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

We have had the privilege of baptiz- 
ing an Arab brother, a dressing nurse 
at the Civil Hospital at Mustapha. He 
was to have married before this, one 
of the young women of the Girls’ Home, 
but had to be sent to the hospital be- 
cause of a sickness contracted in car- 
ing for his patients. His chief of serv- 


ice, recognizing his zeal and faithful- 
ness, has recommended him for the 
nurses’ medal. 


We have also baptized, with the con- 
sent of his parents, one of our Jewish 
young men, a member of our classes 
since the beginning. We are much 
pleased with his Christian life, his 
willingness to help in the meetings and 
to pay his subscriptions. 

There are other hopeful cases: One 
is a Kabyle teacher, on leave to follow 
the courses in the University, remark- 
able for his seriousness and his  in- 
tense concentration in the-services. An- 
other is a bright young French woman, 
a child of our classes. 


Constantine—Arab Church and Other 

Work 

Rev. Percy Smith writes: During 
the summer I maintained the work of 
the French Church and the Boys’ Home 
during the absence of Messrs. Bardet 
and Lochhead, although receiving much 
help in the latter branch from Mr. 
Theobald of the Algiers Mission Band, 
who spent six weeks with us. 

The services of the Arab Church have 
been maintained regularly throughout 
the year. Of the young men attending, 
some are former boys of the Home. 

For the efficient development of the 
Arab work in Constantine, a building 
with proper equipment is absolutely 
necessary. The present French Church, 
where our Arabic services are held, is 
not conveniently situated for the de- 
velopment of the work among the Arab 
population. The fullest opportunity is 
offered for work among young men, es- 
pecially those who have had a French 
education and who are naturally more 
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open to new ideas. Practically nothing 
is being done for this class in the way 
of entering into their whole life by a 
social and community work among 
them. Even for the young men who 
go out from our Home and work in the 
town, such a building is necessary. 


Circulation of Literature 

Sales in the Book Shop have been 
small, but in a cooperative effort with 
Mr. Theobald of the Algiers Mission 
3and, during the summer, and again 
during November, about 15 centers 
were visited. About 1,600 books, pam- 
phlets and tracts were sold; most were 
those of the Nile Mission Press, but 
between 250 and 300 were our own pub- 
lications and about 60 Scripture por- 
tions were from our Book Store. 


Fort National Region—Church, Evan- 
gelization, Medical Work 

Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore reports: 
The missionary in Moslem lands risks 
little of falling to sleep, but he needs 
a special measure of grace lest he get 
flurried and spend his strength in fu- 
tilities. A motor can profitably use 
a certain quantity of gas; too much 
stifles it and wastes its strength. 

We greatly’ need to have a second 
Kabyle preacher for the Fort section, 
a woman missionary for the women’s 
work there and a missionary couple 
studying the language and helping in 
the general work of the whole region. 
The lack of these is greatly hindering 
all branches of our work. To one of 
our preachers I said recently: ‘What! 
no fruit yet?” He replied: “And what 
do you call fruit?—Baptisms only? or 
even open confession of conversion 
only? These will come doubtless, but 
there is other fruit already. We are 
now respected and listened to, and even 
our teaching is well spoken of, where 
a few years ago we found only unrea- 
soning fanaticism. Young men, who as 
boys came to our classes, show that the 
teaching received there is still influ- 
encing them, notably in their attitude 
toward their women folk.” 

A Citroen car has been bought from 
special gifts and proceeds from the sale 
of the old Ford, for use in Grande Ka- 
bylia. My recovery from the accident 
has been, I am thankful to say, almost 
complete and with the car I am able to 
do the necessary itinerating. 
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Because of a gift from Mr. Welch and 
Miss Such’s efforts, we are planning a 
new building in the Ouadias which will 
put the work there on a basis adequate 
for our present needs. The site has 
already been contracted for and build- 
ing should begin soon. 

Miss Antoni, who did such excellent 
medical work there, has returned to 
Europe to care for her aged mother. 
Miss Rambaud has come back to us and 
is now in the Ouadias. Miss Girard is 
proving herself an excellent teacher. 

The three preachers, Messrs. Zeddam, 
Reggane and Hatem, have continued 
their regular work of teaching classes, 
medical work and pastoral care. 


Sidi-Aich-Il1 Maten — General 
Church Work 


Mrs. Rochedieu and Mr. Abouadaou 
report: At I] Maten Mr. Abouadaou, 
aided by Mr. Haddadi, regularly con- 
ducts the boys’ class. The attendance 
is fairly regular, but we could wish for 
greater progress. On the other hand, 
the workers have been greatly encour- 
aged in their evangelistic tours in the 
villages. The attention is increasingly 
good and the sympathy for the message 
more real. Hearts have hunger and 
thirst and God is at work; this is the 
impression we have. 

At Sidi Aich we are, if not paralyzed, 
at least greatly hindered in our action, 
because of having no suitable place for 
this department. Our meeting place 
being the dining room of the Industrial 
School Hostel, it is scarcely possible to 
have outsiders in for evangelistic effort. 
We need a hall in town, or at least 
opening on the road. But our means 
do not permit renting one at present. 
It is a great pity, for the Kabyles, and 
even the Europeans, think that our 
work here is entirely industrial. Natur- 
ally, for they see one group of buildings 
occupied by the industrial and farm 
school; and but one activity—that of 
workshop and. farm. 


and 


‘Il Maten—Work for Women and Girls 


Miss Annen writes: The event of the 
year for this work is the official author- 
ization to establish a girls’ day school. 
The 380 girls composing it are already 
more orderly and disciplined by the 
daily contact with the Gospel. At the 
Christmas festival, they recited beauti- 
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fully together the account of the birth 
of the Saviour. 

Besides our regular visits to the 
neighboring villages, we have been able 
to make several evangelistic tours 
among~other tribes. In the home of a 
rich Caid, as in humble hovels, the re- 
ception has been cordial and we are in- 
vited to return. The Bible classes num- 
ber about 50 women and as many girls. 
They are united each week either at 
the Mission, in the home of a widow 
in a neighboring village, or in the home 
of one of our Christians. The depart- 
ure of Miss Robinson on furlough has 
obliged us to reduce, for the time, our 
visits and classes. 

The dispensary shows an average of 
40 sick each week, for the most part 
women. Generally they receive reli- 
gious instruction from Mr. Abouadaou 
before treatment. The absence of a 
doctor is keenly and painfully felt. 

A significant event was the visit of 
a Caid of the region, who, with his 
good wishes, offered his services when 
we have need to help a woman in ad- 
ministrative difficulties! 


Sousse—Arab Work 

Mr. Kiser reports for Mr. Boukhe- 
chem: Evangelistic work among Arabs 
at Sousse has been commenced several 
times before, but this is perhaps the 
first time that an Arab preacher has 
been assigned to the task. Although he 
has encountered opposition, he has 
been on the whole, well received, and 
has been able to make friends. 

In July he was able to open a Bible 
depot in a much frequented street of 
the Arab town. He sells some Bibles 
and Gospels, distributes tracts and has 
interesting conversations with the men 
who enter. Often when there is a dis- 
cussion about the Gospel, the shop fills 
up and even passers in the street stop 
before the door. 

Mr. Boukhechem has been able also 
to enter into contact with the Jews, 
and often a number of them have come 
to his home, where they have had long 
conversations on the subject of the 
Gospel. He visits the Arab shops, as 
well, and is often well received. 

During this year he has been alone, 
and thus could not have evening meet- 
ings, which doubtless would have been 
well attended. It is certain that the 
presence of this Arab preacher, who has 
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courageously witnessed for Jesus 
Christ, has already made a strong im- 
pression, and there is reason to believe 
that if we push the work we will see 
results which will be to the glory of 
God. 


Sousse—Evangelistic Work Among 
Arab Women and Girls 
Miss M. R. Lochhead writes: It is 


now almost a year since my sister and 
I came to Sousse, where we knew no 
one and no one knew us. The medical 
work is a great help in getting to know 
people and getting introductions into 
Arab houses. 

Little by little, God has opened up 
our way. We have begun a little week- 
ly class to which come a few Bedouin 
girls and a few children from the town. 
Madame Boukhechem helps in this class 
and also visits with us in the Arab 
houses. Some Bedouin girls come for 
medical attention and like to sit for 
a while and listen to the “words.” One 
of them, about 12 years old, comes from 
a village about 21 kilometres from 
Sousse. At first her eyes were in a ter- 
rible condition and she seemed to be 
more like a young animal than a hu- 
man being. She seemed to know noth- 
ing, she was interested in nothing and 
of course had never heard of Jesus. We 
told her the story of Adam and Eve 
and asked her who the first man was: 
“How can I know!” she said, “I wasn’t 
born then!” Little by little, however, 
her heart seems to be opening to the 
gospel message. She is going back to 
her village soon, but says she will come 
back to see us, even though she has 
to “walk on her legs’ the whole way. 

We often visit a house in town, where 
the oldest of three wives of a well-off 
Arab seems interested. She sometimes 
comes to see us and has been twice to 
our little Arab meeting. Thirty or 
more came to our Christmas festival 
and all seemed to enjoy themselves. 


Sousse—Medical Work 

Dr. Rhoda M. J. Lochhead writes: 
My sister and I came to Sousse in 
February, 1927. Getting settled and 
learning to know the church friends 
here and calling on the doctors already 
established, took up some time. The 
first patients who came were chiefly pri- 
vate patients, Europeans, but we also 
got to know a number of Arab families. 
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Since the summer, chiefly Bedouin wo- 
men and children come to the dispen- 
sary. They are, aS a rule, very dirty 
and not so remunerative as private pa- 
tients. Many of them are extremely 
poor. They do their best, however, and 
most of the time bring four eggs instead 
of the two francs for the consultation. 
We have tried to get patients to come 
for daily treatment, rather than to let 
them take or apply the medicine at 
home. Although this requires more 
time, the extra effort is justified, not 
merely by the improved medical re- 
sults, but also by the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the pa- 
tients and to tell them many things in 
an ordinary, daily talk. 

We are acutely in need of a clinic. 
Some patients who come are really hos- 
pital cases and they could go to the 
Civil Hospital, but are afraid. We were 
particularly touched by the question of 
one of the girls, who, seeing the new 
matting we had bought for the waiting 
room, asked if she could now come and 
stay with us. From the beginning of 
the work until the end of December, 
we have had a total of not less than 500 
calls. 


Tunis—Arab Church and Evangelism 


Mr. Kiser and Mr. Beddai report as 
follows: The Sunday services have 
been well attended. Fewer students 
from the Grand Mosque came than last 
year, probably because I have been un- 
able to give as much time to the work, 
owing to the Foyer work. But there 
have been interesting contacts at the 
Bible depot, where Mr. Beddai works 
during the week, as well as aids in the 
various meetings. 

There are a number of young men 
who have been interested in the Gospel 
this year, and some who declare them- 
selves publicly as Christians. Five have 
been baptized and three young men 
were received on trial in the church, 
one of whom had been baptized before. 
One infant also was baptized. ; 

Mr. Taieb, though greatly occupied 
at the Boys’ Home, has frequently 
preached at the church service and 
more often in the evangelistic evening 
meetings. We have every Sunday from 
15 to 30 men who, invited in by Mr. 
Beddai at the door, enter and listen 
with more or less interest. Many re- 
main throughout the meeting. 
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Mr. Charchar, though greatly held by 
his railway duties, has helped much 
and has preached several times during 
the year. 

The Sunday School, which is a union 
school with the French Church, is well 
organized. There are nine classes with 
regular teachers, 45 enrolled and an 
average attendance of 40. At the 
Christmas festival we collected Frs. 
657 for our work. 


Tunis and Bizerte—Women’s Evangel- 

istic Work 

Miss Marcusson writes: The work 
in the Halfouine quarter of Tunis is 
encouraging, from the fact that it can 
now be done consecutively. During the 
week the children come rather irreg- 
ularly, but the Sunday class is more 
regular, with 25 enrolled. Madame 
Kallel, who was a helper for years in 
the Girls’ Home, has been living in the 
Halfouine house with her mother and 
sister since the beginning of the year, 
and much good is expected from her 
presence. We visit Bizerte only once 
or twice a month, but the girls’ class 
is kept up by one of our Arab women 
once a week. When I go, we gather 
them for a class and sewing. Some 
of the larger girls are no longer al- 
lowed to come. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Algiers—Kabyle Boys’ Home 

Mr. Kellar reports: Three factors 
have combined to hinder progress: 
First, a shortage of help. Second, there 
was for the second time an unusually 
long, hot summer with an accompany- 
ing failure of the water supply. Third, 
it has been necessary to abandon the 
use of the cottage while urgent repairs 
were being made: this led to over- 
crowding in the two dormitories. These 
three conditions combined to make it 
difficult to maintain the Foyer’s usual 
high standard of cleanliness and of 
conduct. It can all be summed up by 
saying that it has been an abnormal 
year, therefore, a hard year. 

However, it is encouraging to note 
that everyone has remained cheerful 
and loyal throughout all the inconven- 
iences we have suffered. The older 
boys have always willingly lent a hand 
to meet every need. Special thanks 
are due to the young men of the Bible 
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Institute for their readiness to help out 
in emergencies, also for teaching classes 
in the Foyer Sunday school and for 
helping to plan our Christmas enter- 
tainments. 

The most encouraging event of the 
year was the baptism of eight boys last 
spring. This makes a total of 23 boys 
who have been baptized during the last 
three years, and 40 who joined the 
church either in full relation or as pro- 
bationers. 


Algiers—Kabyle Girls’ Home 

Miss Smith and Miss Welch report: 
This year we have tried to open new 
“doors” of service for our girls. Two 
went to France, hoping to secure the 
state diploma for Sick-nursing. We 
hope the strain will not prove too much 
for the Kabyle girl, the first of our 
Kabyle girls to attempt such things. 

Our eldest girl married a native evan- 
gelist of the English North Africa Mis- 
sion. The next one was engaged a few 
days after the wedding. Two girls were 
admitted to church fellowship and four 
are waiting to be received into full re- 
lationship. There is an advance in the 
standard of Christian living shown in 
the daily life of our elder girls. 

This year the girls voted, nearly 
unanimously, to receive smaller Christ- 
mas presents, so that they might help 
give a daily mid-day meal to the poor 
Kabyle children in our day school in 
Il Maten during the bad season. By 
this and by the gifts they added from 
their money boxes and received from 
the “grown-ups” of their own people, 
we raised over 400 francs. All respond- 
ed gladly also to the appeal for help 
for the Armenians made in the festival 
held on Christmas Day. 

The school report is good, the chil- 
dren moving up in class as regularly 
as do their French comrades; but we 
still find it impossible to get them be- 
yond the ‘“Certificat d’Etudes’’ primaire 
(5th class in America). The girls who 
have left school are not easy to train 
in housework, cooking and needlework. 
There is always a tendency to drop 
back into the old ways natural to 
them; but things move forward, though 
it be but slowly. 

Miss Wysner has charge of the new 
department of rafia work, as well as 
that of physical training. Our married 
girls and their husbands, and the elder 
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girls from Constantine and “Les Ai- 
glons,” met at Sidi Ferruch early in the 


summer for six days’ Bible study and 
conference. A beautiful spirit pervaded 
the meetings and we believe a lasting 
impression has been made on all those 
who met there. 


Constantine—Arab Boys’ Home 

Mr. Lochhead reports: On the de- 
parture of Mr. Robb in April, my wife 
and I took charge of the Boys’ Home. 


It is a work we should love greatly 
were we 30 years younger. One boy 
has gained the second class diploma, 


after the three year course at the ap- 
prenticeship school. The oldest boy 
has gone to the Bible Institute at AI- 
giers. Two others have secured the 
“Certificat d’Etudes.”’ One of them was 
taken by the head doctor of the Civil 
Hospital to be taught nursing; but to 
remove him from the influence of fa- 
natical parents who sought to get him 
away from the Foyer, we had to send 
him to our Tunis Boys’ Home. He is 
continuing his training at the Tunis 
Hospital and we hope may become a 
Medical Auxiliary. Two other boys 
have gone to our Industrial School at 
Sidi Aich. 

We note with joy that there is a very 
good spirit among the boys in the 
Home. If the change in their lives 
takes place slowly, it is none the less 
real. After many years passed among 
the Arabs, we are more and more con- 
vinced that there is no work more im- 
portant than that of these Homes, 
where young lives are under a daily 
Christian influence. 
Constantine—Arab Girls’ Home and 

Evangelistic Work 

The Misses Loveless and Webb write: 
This has been a year of quiet, steady 
progress in the Home. No changes have 
come to us, and our numbers remain 
as last year—indeed, we cannot hope 
for advance until we can remove into 
our new building. But the work has 
deepened, the school record is uniform- 
ly good and we are pleased at the per- 
sistent effort of every girl to maintain 
her standing in her class. Our health 
record has been exceptionally good. 

Two years ago we formed a Junior 
Epworth League chapter, and the girls 
are rising to their responsibilities and 


learning lessons of true leadership 
e 
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which will help to make them useful 
as workers later on. Two of the older 
girls are helping Miss Webb in the 
evangelistic classes, and during the 
summer they have a good assistance in 
the day nursery. 

The classes at Rue Perregaux have 
been well maintained and a number of 
women have received medical help. 
Many visits have been paid to the Arab 
women in the homes, and they come 
freely to the missionary for help and 
instruction. These are things hard to 
tabulate, but many have received guid- 
ance and help through this center in 
the native town. 

Madame Djezza has been helping 
somewhat in the class work and will 
be taking more responsibility during 
Miss Webb’s absence in, Kabylia. It 
is encouraging to see those who had 
their training in the Home now coming 
forward to help in the evangelistic 


classes. 


Tunis—Arab Boys’ Home p 

Mr. Kiser writes: Mr. McGuffin con- 
tinued in charge of the Home until the 
end of October, when it was thought 
wise that he should be freed for the 
study of Arabic and to prepare for the 
Arab work at Sousse, and Miss Kiser 
and I took on the Home. This work, 
with the charge of the Arab Church 
and evangelistic work is really too 
much for one’s time and strength. Only 
the devoted and efficient help of Mr. 
Taieb enabled us to get through. 

Four of the boys are following the 
courses at the Alaoui College, two of 
them having obtained the ‘“Certificat 
@Etudes” last summer. One is at the 
Sadiki Hospital training to be a nurse; 
another is apprenticed to an engraver. 
All the others attend a Franco-Arab 
school and, four of them do apprentice 
work in the afternoon. Some of the 
boys are always at the head of their 
class. One boy has gone to the Sidi 
Aich Industrial School, this year, where 
he is happy and works well. 

Sports are not entirely neglected. 
The baseball team won again, this year, 
the Bianchi cup, which is now perma- 
nently theirs. 

Spiritually, we think the boys are 
making progress. There is a good 
spirit in the Home and the boys are 
making a serious effort to develop them- 
selves in every way. 
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Tunis—Arab Girls’ Home (Supported 
from Sweden) 

Miss Nyberg reports: During my ab- 
sence for six months in Sweden, Miss 
Marcusson and Miss Karen had charge 
of the Home. I thank also Madame 
Kiser and Mlle. Guidici for their help 
with the vacation classes, Bible study, 


manual work, and other classes. We 
needed them very much. 
Our devoted and faithful helper, 


Madame Sicha Kallel, has just left us 
feeling the need to make a home for 
her aged mother and her sister with 
two little children. Madame Kallel will 
remain, nevertheless, in mission work 
and will help in the classes for women 
and girls in the evangelistic depart- 
ment. In her place there is a young 
woman from our Home at Grenoble, 
Miss Pomier, who is working with the 
little ones with all her heart. Our big 
girls work well and each one feels her 
responsibility and does her best, and a 
spirit of sisterhood reigns in our Home. 


The Bible Institute 

N. W. Lindsay writes: How do sol- 
diers feel when, in the front line 
trenches, on the eve of a possible great 
advance, the expected reinforcements 
fail to come and the retreat is ordered? 
That is how we feel who have seen our 
Bible Institute come into being on the 
borderland of great opportunities in 
this field of Islam, only to hear the 
orders from the Church at home: “Re- 
trench! Retrench! Retrench!” 

This has resulted in our getting along 
with the minimum of personnel, and 
that personnel heavily overcharged 
with double or triple work, inevitably 
affecting the situation of our Bible In- 
stitute for the last two years. How- 
ever, it might be worse. While in other 
fields Bible schools haye had to close 
their doors, we can cheerfully say to 
the Church at home: “Thanks for only 
cutting us in two.” 

It is only just to state our sense of 
gratitude to the Field Finance and 
Executive Committee for their sympa- 
thetic resolution not to close the Insti- 
tute at this period of retrenchment. 
They: have done all they could. Thanks 
also to the cooperation given by the 
pastor, Mr. Danic, and to Miss EH. Van 
Dyne, whose presence each week has 
given to us, through the courses they 
have given, instruction and inspiration 
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of the highest order. The students find 
regular opportunity in our’ three 
churches in Algiers for useful service 
during the week and on Sundays. 


Sidi Aich—Industrial and Agricultural 
School 


Mr. Palpan writes: Our institution, 
still in its beginnings, has continued 
its development according to its means. 
The mechanical department, planned, 
we have not been able to start, though 
it is necessary. We have had to sur- 
mount difficulties due to our reduced 
resources and our entirely insufficient 
equipment, while the work is growing. 
The sympathy and confidence which 
our work now has in the valley has 
greatly helped. 

The farm is making good progress. 
We have been able to make considerable 
improvements, particularly in the well 
which gives us the water of an abun- 
dant subterranean flow. Our efforts at 
silk worm culture have brought us a 
diploma of honor. 

For the Industrial School the figures 
show an increase in operations of 100 
per cent over last year. This indicates, 
on the one hand, the progress made by 
the young men who have been able 
to have experience in work of great 
variety and sometimes very fine, in 
carpentry and cabinet-making. On the 
other hand, it shows the place it has in 
and the usefulness it may have on the 
social life of the region. 

Our sports field has again provided a 
place for bringing the Europeans and 
the natives in contact. A Kabyle no- 
table asked me to permit his boys on 
vaeation to use, as before, our stadium. 
I consented on condition that they 
would conform to our rules. He re- 
plied: “You have all rights over them. 
It is with satisfaction and thankfulness 
that our young men are in your midst, 
among your young men.” 


Industrial School Hostel 


Mr. Rochedieu briefly adds: What 
makes us rejoice is that we now have 
representatives from our three Boys’ 
Homes in North Africa. The general 
level rises each year, for there has been 
a gradual weeding out, and we can now 
say that we have about the elements 
we should have from now on. There is 
a good spirit. One young man has been 
baptized. 
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REVIEW OF YEAR’S REPORTS 


European Churches 

The pastors of the European 
Churches, without exception, report in- 
creased attendance and interest and 
greater efficiency in all branches of the 
work. The success and promise of the 
young people’s and children’s work at 
Oran are exceptional. The new work 
at La Redoute, of the Central Church, 
Algiers, is full of promise, as is the 
popular work at Bab-el-Oued. The Con- 
stantine Church is intense in its activ- 
ity and zeal. The rather laconic report 
of Pastor Bénézet does not fully repre- 
sent what has been accomplished at 
Tunis, where the work is flourishing. 
At Sousse, the European work is meet- 
ing a very real need and is more prom- 
ising than ever. 


Arab and Kabyle Churches 

In the Arab and Kabyle Churches and 
evangelistic work there is the same note 
of progress, with a number of adult 
baptisms at Algiers, Kabylia and Tunis. 
The situation in the difficult station at 
Tunis is particularly promising. The 
impression made at Sousse by our 
Brother Boukhechem in so short a time 
is striking. That our efforts are really 
reaching many Arab and Kabyle wo- 
men, is indicated in the reports of the 
women’s evangelistic work, particularly 
at Il Maten, Les Ouahdias, Tunis and 
Sousse. 


Education 

The educational program, though so 
seriously crippled by a lack of means, 
is steadily developing. The reports 
from all the Homes indicate better dis- 
cipline, deeper spiritual results, success- 
ful school work and a marked develop- 
ment in the character of the children. 
Mr. Lochhead, after his long years of 
service, and Mr. McGuffin, after his few 
months at the Tunis Boys’ Home, join 
ali others who know this work, in af- 
firming that it is perhaps the best ap- 
proach to the Moslem problem. We 
cannot refrain from emphasizing again 
the fact that the numbers in all our 
Homes could rapidly be almost indefi- 
nitely increased had we the means, and 
that the time has come when we can 
select those who should be received. 
I unhesitatingly state that this is the 
greatest opportunity offered to the 
Christian Church in any Moslem field. 
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The success of the Industrial and 
Agricultural School is extremely satis- 
factory in view of its reduced resources. 
There are now at the Industrial School 
boys from our three Homes and it is 
becoming popular to go there. The 
School of Theology has seriously suf- 
fered by the absence of both Mr. Lind- 
say and Mr. Smith, as well as by its re- 


duced income, but with Mr. Lindsay 
and Mr. Smith back it should go for- 
ward again. The school is greatly 
needed. 


The authorization for the establish- 
ment of a girls’ day school at Il Maten 
was first refused, but a reexamination 
of the question by the Governor-General 
led to the authorization being granted. 
This is our second girls’ day school in 
Kabylia, where so little provision, up 
to the present, has been made for the 
education of the girls. It opens a very 
wide door of usefulness. 


Buildings Needed ; 

One other item which should be men- 
tioned is the urgent need of church 
buildings at Oran and at Tunis, dormi- 
tories and other buildings, for the Al- 
giers Boys’ Home, a hall for the evan- 
gelistic work at Sidi Aich and the be- 
ginnings of a hospital building at 
Sousse, to mention only the most out- 
standing cases. We record with grati- 
tude the gift of Mr. Edgar Welch, and 
the receipts through Miss Such for a 
school and medical centre at Les Oua- 
dhias. 


Effects of “Cut” 

A serious surgical operation not only 
affects the immediate organs, but gives 
a severe shock to the whole system 
from which it takes time to recover. 
That such a shock was received from 
the heavy “cut” suffered by this, with 
other fields, there can be no doubt. Not 
only were individual pieces of work 
and workers affected, but our whole en- 
terprise received’ a very severe shock 
at a very critical time in its develop- 
ment. Indeed, it was just when a defi- 
nitely established program was getting 
under way. That we have in a measure 
recovered from this shock is clearly 
indicated by the year’s reports, which 
I do not hesitate to say are, on the 
whole, the best we have ever had, for 
which we are profoundly grateful to 
* God, 
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THE QUADRENNIUM 


Retrenchment 

At the end of the last quadrennium, 
we were in the full tide of a program 
of advance made possible by the Cen- 
tenary. The heavy cut in appropria- 
tions at the beginning of this quadren- 
nium, therefore, brought about a most 
serious situation, all the more so be- 
cause our enterprise here is still in 
its formative period and cannot have 
the stability of an older and more firm- 
ly established work. There were very 
great misgivings on the part of many 
as to the effect of this drastic retrench- 
ment. It seemed evident that if we 
could avoid real disaster, if not to the 
whole work, at least to considerable 
portions of it, it could only be by very 
special divine blessing and guidance. 

It has been a very trying period, but 
the unflinching and devoted loyalty of 
the whole of the working staff has, un- 
der God, prevented any disaster. While 
progress has been seriously checked, 
and in a few instances there has been 
some loss, on the whole we have much 
more than held our own, which is a 
very striking indication of our vitality 
as a Mission. 

One serious feature -has been the re- 
duction in missionary staff. The posts 
were not fully manned when the “cut” 
came, and the stations are too far apart 
to permit of the oversight of one from 
another. The different languages in 
which we are working and the types of 
work make it impossible to combine, 
as may be done elsewhere, the work in 
one centre under one missionary. Our 
net loss in our small staff of men mis- 
sionaries has been four, all of experi- 
ence and knowing Arabic or Kabyle 
besides French; this has meant and 
still means the dangerous overburden- 
ing of those at work. Some reinforce- 
ments have come, but it takes time for 
them to learn the languages and the 
work, before they can reach their full 
efficiency. ve: 


Success of Homes 

Our Homes for boys and girls, as has 
been frequently stated, are considered 
by all competent observers as our most 
successful effort, and of the greatest 
promise. They have overcome opposi- 
tion and children are being offered in 
such numbers that there would seem 
to be scarcely any limit, but our finan- 
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cial inability, to the number we could 
secure. Yet we have been obliged to 
reduce, considerably, the attendance in 
our Boys’ Homes and are thus not 
meeting one of the most important and 
challenging opportunities ever. offered 
in Moslem lands. This is a real ca- 
lamity. Our Homes, however, have im- 
proved greatly in every way and are 
better than ever, able to receive and 
assimilate other children. The one 
new enterprise, developed during this 
trying quadrennium, is the Industrial 
and Agricultural School at Sidi Aich, 
under the capable direction of Henri 
Palpant, an unusually capable French 
lay-missionary. The erection of build- 
ings necessary for the beginning of this 
work was made possible by the gener- 
ous gift by Bishop Blake of $5,000. 
This school has already made a name 
for itself, and boys from our Homes 
seeking trades find there their oppor- 
tunity. 


Medical Work 

The social and medical branches are 
particularly noted for the work in this 
field, and for the constructive program 
provided for the development of both. 
Practically all of this has had to be 
abandoned, though some social work is 
being done in connection with our 
churches and _ stations. The medical 
work has had to languish, although we 
have ventured to start definite medical 
work at Sousse, under the devoted di- 
rection of Dr. Rhoda Lochhead. 


Evangelism 

The direct evangelism of Moslems has 
specially suffered, because the available 
force, necessarily, has been absorbed 
almost entirely by the care of the in- 
stitutions which we could not abandon. 
Moreover, as I have said before, the 
actual needs of a station make it im- 
possible for one missionary to take on 
in an effective way the responsibility 
of all the branches of social and evan- 
gelistic work, as well as the creation 
and development of a church. If our 
aim, among others, is to attract the 
attention of the Moslems, to hold them 
and to win them for Christ by the direct 
evangelical message, we simply must 
have missionaries set apart for this 
unique task in each center; men spe- 
cially gifted, speaking Arabic or Kabyle 
fluently, capable of sympathetically 
understanding the modern Moslem’s 
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point of view and his difficulties, his 
mentality and also his moral tenden- 
cies. Thus equipped, they will be able 
to present Jesus and His message with 
an ardent and victorious power, with a 
gripping force of conviction, which 
will certainly win many of them to 
Christ. It is in my judgment remark- 
able, and of great significance, that we 
have, under present conditions, been 
able to gain the success indicated in 
this year’s report along evangelistic 
lines. 


Properties 

As to properties, we were following a 
definite policy when the reduction in 
income took place. Those which had 
been secured were admirable, though 
the modifications necessary in some 
cases to adapt them to our work had 
not been completed. Those next on our 
list we have been unable, of course, to 
secure. We have thus been handi- 
capped in every station and in almost 
every department of the work for this 
reason. At Tunis we must either, this 
year, acquire property or be without a 
Church home, as the present lease can- 
not be renewed and rents are prohibi- 
tive for any place at all suitable. At 
Oran, where we have a splendid site, 
our work is done in a garage built on 
it, which was remodelled as much as 
possible, and holds about 60 people. 
The Algiers Boys’ Home has entirely 
inadequate dormitories, and is without 
suitable dining room or assembly room 
and other necessary features. These 
are only typical examples to illustrate 
how the check in our program has dras- 
tically influenced our work. 


Upgrade 

On the other hand, the work has suc- 
cessfully resisted the shock which 
threatened disaster, and while its 
growth has been seriously hindered and 
there have been some losses, there can 
be no doubt that it is at practically 
every point in a much stronger position 
than it was four years ago. Our people 
are more confident and better ground- 
ed in the faith, our workers have gained 
in ability and in valuable experience 
and are full of zeal. Our institutions 
are all on the upgrade. I think I may 
repeat, that the reports of the current 
year show it to be the best year in the 
history of the Mission. We are, there- 
fore, ready and keen for our beloved 
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Church to give us the signal to resume 
our forward march and to take up 
again our constructive program of ad- 
vance. This, not only for the part of 
the field already occupied, but also for 
the great opportunity which awaits us 
in Morocco, where all doors are wide 
open and the need tremendous; nor 
may we forget that we are the only 
Church doing Mission work among the 
Moslems in the whole of Northern 
Africa, west of Egypt. 

There is, also, the strategic relation 
of this field to Central Africa and the 
Soudan. From the very start of our 
work in North Africa we were con- 
vinced that the opening up of these 
regions would really be done across to 
the Sahara, then apparently thought to 
be uncrossable. Previous >»reports have 
indicated how this great desert has al- 
ready nearly disappeared as an obstacle 
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to communications. The French Gov- 
ernment is, at last, actively engaged in 
completing its plans for the construc- 
tion of a trans-Saharian Railway. The 
Italian Government has its own plan 
for a line through Tripoli. These will 
take years to build, but the automobile 
has conquered the desert, so that this 
year responsible companies are under- 
taking to take tourist parties from the 
coast of Algiers to Timbuctoo on the 
Niger. The opportunities and respon- 
sibility thus opened before us are over- 
whelming, but, under God, should be 
faced. We confidently look forward to 
the time when from our base, on the 
northern side of the Sahara, we shall 
send forth missionaries of this land to 
their brethren on the other side of the 
Sahara desert, in the vast reaches of 
Central Africa. May God hasten the 
day! 


THE ZURICH AREA 
Bishop John L. Nuelsen 


General 


The Zurich Area comprises the work 
in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, and Rus- 
sia. At the General Conference of 1924, 
the work in the three Baltic States, 
Hsthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, was taken 
from the Zurich Area, to which it for- 
merly belonged, and united with the 
Copenhagen Area, and the work in 
Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, being for- 
merly a part of the Paris Area, was 
joined to the Zurich Area. 

The work among the 235 millions of 
men, women and children living in this 
territory may be divided into three 
groups, widely different on account of 
the religious, ethnic, political condi- 
tions. There is the strong, well or- 
ganized work in the Teutonic countries 
of Germany and Switzerland; then the 
comparatively young, distinctly mis- 
sionary work in the countries of South- 
eastern Europe among the Roman Cath- 
olics of Austria; the mixed population 
of Hungary and the Greek Catholic 
Slavs of Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and 
finally the work in Russia, which is in 
a class by itself, owing to the unparal- 
leled situation existing in the Soviet 
Republic. Each group has its own 
characteristic type, its problems and its 
mission. In each one of these coun- 


tries, Methodism fills a distinctive place 
and makes its contribution in the reli- 
gious, moral and social life of the na- 
tion. 


Statistics 


There are now in the Zurich Area 
six annual conferences and five mission 
conferences, with 366 traveling preach- 
ers and 1,274 local preachers and ex- 
horters, who minister in 1,270 preach- 
ing appointments to 58,514 church 
members and to thousands of friends 
who attend our services regularly, or 
occasionally, without having joined the 
Church. In our 938 Sunday Schools, 
we have 52,739 scholars in the care of 
4,371 teachers. In our 582 Epworth 
League chapters, 16,479 young people 
are being trained in devoted and effi- 
cient service. The total physical equip- 
ment consists of 584 churches and par- 
sonages; 1 theological seminary which 
serves the whole Area, 2 schools for 
girls, 2 publishing houses, 5 deaconess 
hospitals, 5 deaconess homes, 9 chil- 
dren’s homes and orphanages, 6 homes 
for the aged, 5 rest homes, 2 homes for 
working girls. Thesé buildings repre- 
sent a value of $8,998,207. Deducting 
an indebtedness of $2,768,782 resting on 
these properties, our equity is $6,229,- 
425. 3 
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The total amount appropriated by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for 1927 was 
$74,850. The Area has raised for self- 
support, for church building, for educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises 
and for the official benevolences, $663,- 
259. This means that for’ each dollar 
sent by the Home Church, the Area 
raised nearly $9. Since the close of 
the war the membership in the Area 
has risen from 44,444 to 58,668, an in- 
crease of 14,224, or 32 per cent. 


Germany and Switzerland 

In Germany and Switzerland we have 
a real Church. It is well organized, 
growing in numbers, in influence and 
in financial independence. It is thor- 
oughly devoted to the evangelistic and 
social program of genuine Methodism, 
is led by nationals and is looked upon 
as part of the life of the nation, yet it 
is loyal to the world-embracing organi- 
zation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodism in these countries 
is not missionary work in the popular 
acceptation of this term. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church does not consider the 
lands of Luther, of Zwingli, of Calvin, 
as missionary territory. Methodism in 
Europe is the result of the retroactive 
influence of European emigration to 
America. Germans and Swiss, as well 
as representatives of other countries, 
emigrated to America. Many of them 
found Christ as their Saviour at Meth- 
odist altars and became, by their testi- 
mony, the centers of small groups of 
seekers after personal salvation. Upon 
their urgent request the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sent out a few “mis- 
sionaries,” mostly natives of those 
countries and subsidized the work finan- 
cially. 

Methodism is needed in Germany and 
Switzerland more today than ever be- 
fore. If there had ever been any doubt 
as to the mission of Methodism in these 
countries, the development of the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastic situation since 
the end of the war would have dispelled 
every shadow of misgiving. The far- 
seeing leaders of German and Swiss 
Protestantism have ceased looking upon 
the Methodists as intruders. They see 
that we are making a very definite con- 
tribution to the religious life of their 
countries, and are strengthening the 
forces of Protestantism at the most 
critical period of its history. The only 
form of organized Christianity which 
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Europe has known during the centuries 
of her history is the form of State 
Churchism. The churches were part 
of the state machinery. Their budgets 
were part of the government budget, 
their bills were paid by the state, their 
pastors were trained and appointed by 
the state, their policies were controlled 
by the state. As a result of this close 
alliance with the state, the Church was 
confined to the preaching of a Gospel 
limited to the spiritual needs of the 
individual, without touching the social 
life or national and international rela- 
tions. Following the war and the rev- 
olution, came the separation of Church 
and State, and in consequence of this 
far-reaching change, the deficiencies of 
the historic system became evident as 
never before. One of the most promi- 
nent Lutheran Church leaders recently 
stated, that prior to the revolution 
there really was no Evangelical Church 
in Germany, but merely a department 
of the government machinery occupy- 
ing itself with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Methodism represents a different type 
of church organization; a church with 
a definite evangelistic program and 
passion; a church demanding of her 
members personal devotion and sacri- 
fices; a church putting upon her mem- 
bers the responsibilities for maintain- 
ing and expanding their local organi- 
zation; a church training them in so- 
cial service, giving them the evangel- 
istic as well as the social passion and 
the world-embracing outlook of the 
Kingdom without frontiers. Methodism 
in Germany and Switzerland functions 
far beyond its denominational member- 
ship. The firmer the democratic idea 
becomes rooted in the national con- 
sciousness and life, the more the Meth- 
odist conception of the mission and 
function of the Church of Christ will 
become the controlling factor in the 
making of the coming Church of Cen- 
tral Europe. 


Self-Support 

The question of self-support has been 
made very prominent and very urgent, 
by the deputation of the Commission 
of Ten which visited some parts of 
Germany and Switzerland. The newly 
formed Central Germany Conference 
notified the Board of Foreign Missions 
at the Board’s annual meeting in No- 
vember, 1927, that it would voluntarily 
relinquish the missionary appropriation 
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and assume full financial responsibility. 
This is, as far as I know, the first Con- 
ference outside of the United States 
that has reached financial independence 
and is no longer a beneficiary but a 
contributing Conference. This resolu- 
tion is the manifestation of the heroic 
devotion and loyalty of the German 
Methodists. The other Conferences will 
follow as soon as they find it possible. 
While I am in thorough accord with 
a policy aiming at coming into self- 
support, I feel constrained to utter a 
word of caution. Self-support is, after 
all, not the most essential thing to be 
aimed at. The one thing that matters 
is doing the work that the Master has 
called the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to do, and doing it as efficiently as pos- 
sible. The Roman Catholic. Church is 
pouring money into Germany, erecting 
buildings, opening new stations for her 
monastic orders, founding schools, cre- 
ating a high grade literature, sending 
student pastors into the University 
towns, establishing lectureships for 
Catholic culture, gaining every day in 
power. The governments of the several 
German states have given in 1927 not 
less than 18 millions of dollars to the 
former state churches as subsidies, be- 
sides allowing them to levy taxes equal 
to from 10 to 15 per cent of the income 
tax, and collecting these taxes for the 
churches. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church must meet, this challenge in an 
adequate way, and not content itself 
by making a progressive annual reduc- 
tion of the meager subsidy. 

A prominent leader of another de- 
ncemination, having traveled extensive- 
ly in Hurope studying religious condi- 
tions, stated that if anybody should ask 
him where he could place a million dol- 
lars so that the largest immediate re- 
sults for the Kingdom would be 
achieved, he would advise him to put 
his million into the Methodist work in 
Germany. I sincerely hope that the 
“coming-into-self-support-plan” will in- 
clude liberal appropriations for equip- 
ment. Neither the Catholic, the Lu- 
theran, nor the Reformed Church in 
Germany and Switzerland is self-sup- 
porting. They receive ample subsidies 
from the state, and our Methodist folks, 
in addition to supporting their own 
churches, are taxed to help in support- 
ing the former established churches. 
Give the Methodists in Germany and 
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Switzerland a lift at this time and the 
results will be nothing short of mar- 
velous. 


The Countries of Southeastern Europe 


This is a-decidedly missionary field. 
Austria is a densely Catholic country. 
Under the regime of the Hapsburgs it 
was the most bigoted and intolerant 
Catholic country. Today 99 per cent 
of the population are still normally 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Hungary 66 per cent of the 
population are Roman Catholics. In 
Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, we face 
Greek Catholicism and Mohammedan- 
ism. Conditions in these countries are 
still far from settled. Economic un- 
certainty, ethnic antagonism, religious 
strifes, political distrust, class hatred, 
general expectation of an unavoidable 
war, tremendous military preparations 
involving almost unbearable financial 
burdens are evident everywhere in the 
Balkan countries. Our work in Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Jugo-Slavia is young, 
our congregations—and this refers also 
to Bulgaria—are still small, our equip- 
ment very meager, our resources inad- 
equate, our difficulties many. Yet our 
workers are courageous and loyal. They 
are borne by the compelling conviction 
that God has called their Church and 
themselves to work, and as good sol- 
diers of the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
go ahead. Even before the 50 per cent 
“cut” was made, the appropriation was 
insufficient. After it was cut into one- 
half, the situation became pathetic. In 
these countries, almost the whole ap- 
propriation was used for evangelistic 
work, for the support of the pastors, 
for rent of halls and for interest and 
amortization, where money was_ bor- 
rowed to purchase property. There is 
practically no institutional work. Hence 
the deficiency could not be absorbed. 
The whole burden fell on the pastors 
and their families. 

Professor Dr. Ambroso Czako, for- 
merly Professor of Philosophy and Ped- 
agogy at Budapest, and now living in 
England, the author of several theo- 
logical books, recently visited the 
countries of Southeastern Europe under 
the auspices of the’ Seven Oaks College 
Research Fellowship, for the purpose 
of studying the religious conditions in 
that section of Europe. He published 
the results of his investigations in a 
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book entitled “The Future of Protes- 
tantism in Southeastern Europe.” He 
sees the real hope for Protestantism in 
the smaller denominations, especially in 
the Methodists, whose splendid reli- 
gious ‘and social work in the city of 
Budapest he has studied and commends 
with unstinted praise, as rendering an 
excellent service. 


Stockholm and Lausanne 

The great gatherings, at Stockholm 
and Lausanne, of the representatives of 
all the Protestant and the Orthodox 
Churches have their bearing upon the 
Methodist work in Europe. We are 
sometimes told, that our taking part 
in world conferences which emphasize 
the unifying tendencies in present day 
Christianity is not consonant with our 
aggressive work in the territory occu- 
pied by the national churches. This is 
a fallacy. The time has passed when 
one ecclesiastical organization, state 
supported and privileged, can control 
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the whole religious life of a country. 
Advancing democracy is opposed to 
compulsion in religious matters. By 
the side of the large, historic, national 
churches, and in cooperation with them. 
Methodism has the mission of infusing 
into the religious life of the nations of 
Central Europe those elements and 


‘gifts of grace which have made Meth- 


odism a blessing in the life of Great 
Britain and of America; of interpreting 
the saving power of Jesus Christ and 
the riches of His grace in terms of per- 
sonal experience; of social helpfulness, 
and of worldwide sympathies and con- 
tacts. The clearer we discern our his- 
toric mission, the more faithful we are 
to the spirit and method of that great 
servant of the Kingdom who is the 
founder of Methodism. The more we 
place into the center the claims of 
Christ and of His Kingdom, the greater 
will be the contribution we are privi- 
leged to make to the common cause of 
Christianity in all countries. 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reported by Hinrich Bargmann. 


Service of Christian Love 

Before the Great War broke out, it 
was well known to the authorities and 
physicians of Vienna, that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had a _ good 
deaconess work. For many years our 
deaconesses had enjoyed the reputation 
of being first class nurses. The people 
were less informed about the other 
social service work of our Church. 
That, however, was changed entirely 
after the war, when at the time of the 
great famine, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was the first of all the Churches 
of the country that began relief work, 
and in the end made more sacrifices 
than any of the other Churches. This 
work could not be hid. 

The relief work was turned into a 
special children’s welfare work, which 
is now more necessary than ever. The 
intention of the reigning party in the 
towns is to bring up the youth entirely 
without any religion. Therefore, Chris- 
tian institutions are a pressing neces- 
sity. 


Children’s Home at Tuernitz 
This is our principal institution. It 
is in its seventh year of activity, and 


has eared for the education of 731 chil- 
dren, as well as the recreation of 184 
adults. That means valuable help for 
bodily welfare and a good Christian 
influence over the children and their 
parents. The selection of the children 
is made partly by the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Chureh and partly in connection 
with the municipal office for social 
service. 


A Great Congregation 

At the time that the Palace of Justice, 
in Vienna, was set-on fire by the mob, 
our Children’s Home was in great dan- 
ger. By some unknown cause, our large 
farm office which was filled with the 
rich harvest of the summer was burned 
to the ground. We thank God that 
neither men nor beasts were injured, 
although more than 300 persons were 
sleeping in the nearby houses, and 50 
horses and other animals were sheltered 
in the farm when the fire broke out. 
Through the insurance and the great 
help of friends, we were soon able to 
restore the building. 


“Religion That I Need’”’ 
One evening a man came to the Home 
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very much excited, to take his children 
away. He was a member of the Com- 
munistic Party, and his comrades at 
Vienna had told him that the Children’s 
Home in Tuernitz was a Catholic insti- 
tution. He came so late in the evening 
to take his children away, that the 
Director 
that there would be no train that eve- 
ning that he could take, and invited 
him to stay over night in the Home 
and attend the Sunday school on the 
following morning, and then if he 
should find that the children were 
harmed in any way, he would be free 
to take them home with him. When 
Sunday school was over, the friend 
came to the Director with tears in his 
eyes, and said: “That is the religion 
I need for my children. They shall re- 
main here as long as possible.” 


Children and Young People 

The two day nurseries at Vienna and 
St. Poelten, and the two holiday colo- 
nies, in Stegersbach and Tiirnitz, lodged 
and boarded 442 children and young 
people. The entire number of children 
and young people who have found rec- 
reation and education in the Methodist 
institutions since the great famine, 
amounts to 5,607. We thank the Lord 
and the Church that we have been able 
to do this blessed work! 


Sunday School Work 

Besides the work in our institutions, 
we try to get as many children as pos- 
Sible into our Sunday schools. This 
branch of Christian work has been 
really unknown to the greater part of 
the Austrian people. The first State 
Church did not approve of this work, 
and tried all possible means to keep the 
children from attending the Sunday 
school. This is the reason why our 
Sunday schools, nowadays, are not so 
well attended as they were at the time 
of the famine. Notwithstanding, the 
Sunday school work in general has 
made great progress in Austria during 
the last years, which is due largely to 
the influence of the Methodist work. 


New Deaconess Home 

For more than 30 years the Methodist 
deaconesses have been doing a devoted 
work in Vienna, and in many other 
places. This work has been greatly ap- 
preciated. The sisters formerly had 
but a modest home on the fourth floor 
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of the small Methodist House in the 
Trautsohngasse, where the rooms were 
unsuited to their work. Before the 
war a project for a suitable home was 
about realized, but the war and the 
inflation of the currency devoured all 
ready money. Now, however, a suit- 
able home with twenty apartments and 
a great garden with lovely surroundings 
has been purchased. The garden is 
large enough to be used as a site for 
a hospital. 


New Church at Vienna 

The First Methodist Church in 
Vienna, Mother-church of all Methodism 
in Austria, Jugo-Slavia and Hungary, 
dedicated a new church building last 
summer. The building is called Gospel 
Hall, as it was the desire of the con- 
gregation to have it as free from deco- 
ration as possible. It is thought that 
it will be several years before the pro- 
jected building is entirely completed 
and ready for use. Although the Vien- 
nese people are accustomed to monu- 
mental churches, they showed great 
interest in the dedication of this sim- 
ple Methodist Church. Reports in all 
the daily Vienna papers were partic- 
ularly friendly. The new church was 
not large enough to accommodate all 
the people who wished to attend the 
service. The congregation, as well as 
the minister, is happy to have a church 
large enough to accommodate the people 
for worship and to offer to the Sunday 
school and Epworth League comfortable 
rooms. They have not sufficient funds 
to build a parsonage, which is a disap- 
pointment to the members and friends 
who wish to confer with the minister, 
and much time is lost in seeking his 
home. 


Czechoslovakian Work in Vienna 
Methodism has four German-speaking 
and one Czechoslovakian congregation 
in Vienna. The latter has a most im- 
portant task, as the town has more than 
300,000 Czechoslovaks. According to 
the lodging laws, they are not allowed 
to hold services in a private house. 
They meet, therefore, in a hired hall 
where the Sunday school is also held. 
The hall was formerly a cinema house. 
The church held successful revival 
services and many people were saved. 


Financial Condition 
The work of Methodism in Austria is 
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greatly hindered by lack of money. The 
larger congregations have been striving 
for financial self-support and have been 
quite successful, in view of the small 
income of the church members and the 
continued lack of employment. All con- 
gregations are forced to avoid any mis- 
sion work involving great expense. 
Therefore, the Methodist Church of 
Austria cannot attain her aim, to spread 
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the Gospel of Christ throughout all 
Austria as quickly as she expected to 
do some years ago. But the aim rests 
unchangeable. We can see, daily, to 
what desolation it leads, when a great 
part of the nation lives without a God 
and the growing generation receives an 
education devoid of Christ. The inci- 
dents of every day illustrate how neces- 
sary our service among the people is. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by E. E. Count, Superintendent 


Geography—History 

Recent experience justifies a short 
lesson in European geography. The 
southeastern section of the continent of 
Europe ends in a peninsula, formed by 
the waters of five seas and two straits. 
These seas have figured more promi- 
nently in the world’s history than any 
others on the earth’s surface. <A simi- 
lar thing can be said of the straits. 
They conjointly describe the Balkan 
peninsula. Within this section of the 
world, not quite the size of the com- 
bined territory of Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Jersey, there are crowded three 
kingdoms, two republics, and all that 
is left of Turkey in Europe. The most 
central of these political powers is 
Bulgaria. The Balkan mountains which 
give the name to the peninsula and 
these ‘‘states,’ run through Bulgaria 
directly east and west, dividing this 
kingdom into two nearly equal divi- 
sions, making North and South Bul- 
garia. 

If a catalogue of names made interest- 
ing reading, I would cite the names of 
the seas and straits and the political 
powers, for I am convinced, that even 
among the intelligence of Americans 
there is not one in 50 that is acquaint- 
ed with these historic and geographic 
facts; nor does the average Methodist 
know that in every part of northern 
Bulgaria there are Methodist churches, 
constituting virtually the only evan- 
gelical force preaching the Gospel in 
that part of Bulgaria. Neither does he 
know that we have Methodist churches 
in Macedonia—a name that got caught 
in the warp and woof of Biblical litera- 
ture in St. Paul’s day and has not lost 
its geographic hold since. The echoes 
of what St. Paul heard are still rever- 
berating there. 


A delegate, addressing the last Gen- 
eral Conference, in trying to show the 
need of more aggressive work for the 
Kingdom of God in the Balkan terri- 
tory, because of its strategic position 
in relation to the peace of the world, 
said: ‘More wars have originated in 
that peninsula than in any other part 
of the world.” This is not the place to 
give the numerous and striking reasons 
for this historic situation. Suffice it 
to say that students of history and of 
the present world situation hold it to be 
true. No one living in the Balkans and 
observant of the maneuvering of the 
political interests can fail to be im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion. 


Four Trying Years 

In the center of a situation like this, 
stands a group of evangelicals trying 
to do one thing. They are possessed 
with the idea that the building up of 
the Kingdom of God in this territory 
would be a strong factor in preserving 
the peace of the world. The Methodists 
have been trying to meet their share 
of the responsibility. But the last four 
years have been the most depressing 
for many years. Four years ago, the 
group of workers of the Bulgaria Mis- 
sion looked forward with the expecta- 
tion of an era of blessing and success 
such as had not visited the Mission for 
years. Then came the announcement 
that 50 per cent of the help usually 
given for the work must be cut off. It 
was a forced “cut” because of the fail- 
ure of the Church to respond to the 
needs of the work. It was simply 
tragic. We were inadequately manned. 
Our equipment was inadequate. Hu- 
manly speaking it seemed like a death 
blow to the Mission. Plans begun were 
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Workers and_ preachers 
were dismissed. It was a dark hour. 
We felt it more than words can de- 
seribe. . 

This little bit of history with its dis- 
couraging outlook at the beginning of 
the quadrennium just closing, is cited 
as a background for the work as it is. 
There has not been an hour during 
these four years when the hampering 
effect of the blighting ‘cut’ has not 
been felt. 


An Unfinished Building 

In the province of Rustchuk there is 
a group of 10 villages varying from 
four to eight miles apart. In many of 
them there is not even an Orthodox or, 
as the name would be better under- 
stood, a Greek Catholic Church. In the 
center of this group, or easily acces- 
sible to the other villages, is a village 
called Hotanza. The Methodists have 
a church or place of worship there and 
have long since outgrown the building. 
It has been in such bad condition, be- 
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cause of age, that constant repairing 
hardly makes it safe for worship. But 
no other building was available. The 


members of the church at last got to- 
gether, and in the winter time these 
farmer peasants dragged the stones for 
building from a quarry many miles dis- 
tant and purchasing the right from the 
village. In the early autumn and late 
spring they dug the cellar, made the 
bricks and began the construction of 
the building. They spent their own 
financial contribution and gave more 
labor. The walls were halfway up. 
Building materials are expensive in 
that country. They had hopes of out- 
side aid. The “cut” prevented their 
fruition. There the incomplete walls 
stand, a monument to blasted hopes. 


Another Building Waiting 

We have another case like this among 
a settlement of Czechs who migrated 
to Bulgaria 30 years ago. They came 
without pastor or priest. They were 
godless in life and conduct. A Meth- 
odist pastor went into their midst. Re- 
vival services were held. Virtually a 
whole community was converted. It 
was a miracle of transformation. With 
only a little help from the Mission, they 
built a small chapel for themselves, 
with mud walls, mud floor and straw 
roof. Having completely outgrown 
that, they decided to build a larger and 
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more substantial building. By quarry- 
ing stone from a distant hill and haul- 
ing it miles to the village, and by giving 
their own labor under the direction of 
a skilled mechanic, they thought they 
would be able to erect a building suit- 
able for the needs of the community. 
After giving all that they could, $1,000 
was needed to complete the work, with 
the expectation that the property would 
then be passed over to the Board of 
Foreign Missions free of debt. The 
Board granted the use of the gain in 
exchange which had accrued during 
the war. Then came the “cut.” And 
this money had to be used for other 
purposes. In the corner of the large 
lot, granted to this people by the gov- 
ernment, in the center of which is the 
little mud chapel that will not accom- 
modate the people that desire to hear 
the Gospel, are piles of stone, awaiting 
a little money from some _ outside 
source, to be used in completing the 
building. 


Lovetch School (W. F. M. S.) 

In Lovetch is the school of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society. It 
is a gymnasium (high school) for girls. 
In June, 1927, it was officially recog- 
nized by the government. This marks 
a new epoch in the history of the 
school. It now has the same official 
standing as other government gymna- 
siums of the country. It is unique in 
this, namely, that it is the only evan- 
gelical school in northern Bulgaria. It 
is likewise the only Mission school in 
all Bulgaria. A year ago two new and 
commodious buildings were added to 
the equipment of the school: the one a 
dormitory and the other for class rooms 
and administration. Two hundred and 
twenty girls are now boarders within 
its walls. So carefully guarded are 
the students from the evil influences 
that sometimes surround the youth of 
the country, that the village priests of 
the Orthodox Church in three of the 
villages besought the school to take 
their daughters into the institution. 
There are, therefore, in the school today 
three daughters of the priests of the 
Orthodox Church. 


Church Adjustments 

This success of the school has ren 
dered the chureh building of Lovetch 
far too small to accommodate the audi- 
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ence. Probably nine-tenths of the stu- 
dents are members of the Orthodox 
Church. They greatly enjoy, however, 
the evangelical service. The Methodist 
pastor has been trained in the best in- 
stitutions of America, and hence is as 
well prepared as pastors in this coun- 
try. The girls do not wish to miss the 
sermons, but only half of the students 
can be accommodated. Standing room 
only is a weekly occurrence. On the 
occasion of the preaching of the bacca- 
laureate sermon, the missionary an 
nounced as his text, “Behold I have set 
before thee an open door.’ Then the 
door was virtually slammed in the face 
ot 60 of their schoolmates. There was 
no room for them. This is a weekly 
occurrence. Ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents are “Orthodox.” They are privi- 
leged to attend the services of the 
Greek Catholic persuasion if they 
choose. It is a rare thing when one of 
them so chooses. They consider it an 
affliction when they are not permitted 
to attend the Sunday services of our 
church. But this, not all of them are 
able to do, at any one service, for lack 
of room. 

The missionaries on the field have 
felt keenly this embarrassment of. suc- 
cess. Success will go on. The embar- 
rassment must be relieved. Having 
sought and obtained the cooperation of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, relief seems to be in sight. The 
Woman’s Society is cramped for lack 
of room. The church property of the 
Board adjoins that of the other. An 
equitable transfer has been arranged, 
whereby the Woman’s Society has taken 
over the property of the Board, and 
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with the proceeds the Board has se- 
cured the property in the center of the 
town, where it is hoped to build a 
church large enough to accommodate 
the demands of the flourishing school. 
At the same time there will be oppor- 
tunity for the townspeople to worship. 


National Leadership 

I have now been connected with the 
Bulgaria Mission Conference for more 
than 20 years. During that time we 
have never come up to the end of a 
quadrennium, when the future was so 
bright with indications of success. The 
personnel of the workers is rapidly 
changing. The young men who have 
felt the call of God to enter the min- 
istry of our Church in Bulgaria this 
last four years, are as promising as 
the young men that annually knock at 
the doors of the Conferences in Amer- 
ica. After finishing the national gym- 
nasium—a very stiff course in mental 
discipline—they are sent up into Eu- 
rcope to prepare for the ministry in one 
of our theological schools, mostly un- 
der ‘Methodist auspices. They are 
chosen because of their ability and con- 
secration. Some of them have attained 
high places in religious leadership 
among the evangelical forces. With 
such a leadership the evangelical cause 
has a bright future. The three largest 
churches have become self-supporting. 
Others will no doubt soon follow. Two 
features we are constantly keeping 
prominently in the minds of our pas- 
tors. They are evangelism and self- 
support. The pastors report increased 
attendance, increase of membership 
and increase of interest in all depart- 
ments of the work. 


METHODISM IN GERMANY 
F. H. Otto Melle, President Theological Seminary, Frankfort-on-Main 


Germany’s_ Political and Economic 

Situation 

The year was marked by a slow but 
steady process of consolidation after 
the dreadful years of the past. The 
government has been able to fulfill the 
duties of the Dawes Plan and to keep 
up the stabilization of the currency in 
spite of much unemployment. The 
people have begun to breathe again, and 
to go to work in order to lay a new 
foundation. The Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, Stresemann, has been success- 
ful in bettering the relations between 
the nations with which Germany was 
at war, and is consequently working 
for a- reconciliation with France. No- 
body will doubt that here is the key 
for the peace-problem of Europe. 


Religious Problem in the New Germany 

Church and State have been sepa- 
rated. The former State Churches, now 
calling themselves “national churches,” 
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are independent bodies and no longer 
are under the supervision of a Ministry 
of Cult, as in former times. The state 
is, however, paying large amounts to 
the churches. The recently published 
annual budget of Prussia, for example, 
showed an amount of 71,000,000 marks 
as support for the churches, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. It may be said, 
iu general, that as a result of the war, 
the revolution, the misery and need, 
and also the struggle for existence, 
church life has been deepened. There 
has been a wave of revival of the reli- 
gious life in Germany felt by all 
Churches. 

But there are, on the other hand, 
large numbers of people religiously in- 
different, some not only alien but hos- 
tile to the Church. Especially, groups 
of the organized laborers see in the 
Church and the pastor the representa- 
tives of the old system of government. 
The gulf between the Church and the 
social democratic: labor organizations is 
very wide, and it seems as. if the former 
State Churches will not be able to build 
a bridge across. Here it is where the 
immense task of the Free Churches be- 
gins, a task which is recognized today 
not only by free Churchmen but by 
leaders of the national Churches. 
Among the Free Churches there is none 
more fitted, more endowed by history 
and experience for such a task than 
Methodism. And Methodism in Ger- 
many, from the leaders to the last mem- 
ber, is wide awake to her responsibility 
of trying to make her contribution to 
the building of a new Germany. 


Five Annual Conferences a 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Germany has 50,262 members and pro- 
bationers, 204 preachers, and 29,316 
children in the Sunday Schools. The 
forces of the Church are spread all over 
the country. 

The General Conference of 1924 au- 
thorized the division of the two Con- 
ferences in Germany. In the summer 
of 1926, these two Conferences met for 
the last time in remarkable sessions. 
In the summer of 1927 the newly or- 
ganized five Conferences had their first 
annual meetings. The Northeast Ger- 
many Conference met in Berlin, the 
Northwest Germany in Kiel, the South 
Germany in Stuttgart, the Southwest 
Germany in Pirmasens, and Central 
Germany in Leipzig. Each of these 
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sessions meant not only an opportunity 
of fellowship for the preachers, and a 
new inspiration for the congregations, 
but they were occasions where Meth- 
odism made a large impression on the 
public life of the cities where the meet- 
ings were held. 


One Conference Self-Supporting 

The Central Germany Conference has 
had its first year without any appro- 
priation from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. As far as we know, this is 
the first self-supporting Conference in 
the foreign work of the Church, a fact 
which marks a milestone in the history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. it 
may be interesting to know that the 
territory of this Conference includes 
one of the poorest regions of Germany, 
and that the aim of self-support has 
only been reached because the Lord 
has given a continuous revival. Meth- 
odism, born out of a revival, will only 
be able to solve its manifold problems 
if the same revival spirit is reawak- 
ened. 


Evangelization 

In Germany, much stress is laid upon 
evangelization. As the church build- 
ings are usually too small, a Gospel 
Tent has been secured which has done 
a fruitful service, especially in Saxony. 
The tent has a seating capacity of 2,500 
and was crowded with people in nearly 
all the cities where it was used. Old 
fashioned conversions were reported, 
“and the Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved.” Germany 
has been ripe for a far-reaching cam- 
paign of evangelization, especially in 
the years since the war. 


Social Work 

This work has been extended from 
year to year. It is about 50 years since 
the deaconess work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was founded on 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, with one 
deaconess. The conference was not 
ready to take the responsibility at this 
time, so it was begun as a free society, 
the “Bethanien-Verein.” A few years 
later the “Martha Maria-Verein” of the 
Wesleyans was organized. Today there 
are 909 deaconesses in Germany, an in- 
crease of 58 in the past year. 

Another branch of the social work is 
that of the Children’s Homes of Bishop 
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Nuelsen, in which 1,465 children were 
cared for in Klosterlausnitz, Blanker- 
burg, Kelkheim, Nagold and Banzin 
during the past year. Plans are in prep- 
aration to use these homes in a more 
extensive way for educational courses. 
A stream of blessings flows from these 
homes into thousands of families. There 
are also two homes for the aged, one in 
Schwarzenberg, Black Forest, the other 
in Schwarzenshof, Thuringia: and we 
will not forget to mention the ‘“Erho- 
lungsheime,” homes for recreation, in 
Freudenstadt, Black Forest, and Ban- 
zin on the Hast Sea, which are fre- 
quented by many people from our own 
and other churches. 


Educational Work 

This work is not neglected. There 
are two secretaries for education, one 
for North and one for South Germany. 
The Epworth League is steadily grow- 
ing and the young Methodists of Ger- 
many, influenced a little by the youth- 
movement, try to fulfill their task with- 
in the Church and within the nation. 
There is a generation growing which 
wishes to take its full share of respon- 
sibility. Most of the districts have spe- 
cial conventions during the summer, 
where the youth assemble for recrea- 
tion, devotion and instruction on the 
problems of the day. Special attention 
is given to the Sunday schools and the 
training of teachers. The weekly or- 
gan of the Church in Germany, The 
Evangelist, has a special department 
for the teachers of the Sunday schools. 


Fight Against Alcoholism 

This fight has been proclaimed and is 
being continued. Germany, very often 
spoken of as the “Land of Beer,’ has 
made much progress in temperance 
work during the post-war years. There 
are strong neutral organizations, but 
it is a sign of the times that the 
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Churches, Protestant and Catholic, are 
awake to their responsibility in this re- 
spect. And Methodism, which inau- 
gurated the petition to the Reichstag 
for Local Option last year (2,500,000 
signatures), is credited with setting the 
ball rolling. This movement, which 
was the outstanding temperance work 
in Europe, shows that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Germany realized 
her responsibility, and that she has be- 
come strong enough to influence the 
publie life of the nation. 


The Theological Seminary 

The Seminary at Frankfort-on-Main 
has had a successful year. There are 
58 students at present: Germans, 
Swiss, Hungarians, Jugo-Slavians and 
Bulgarians. The staff of professors has 
been enriched by Rev. Theophil Mann, 
who has taken the chair of Church His- 
tory and Social Service. His salary is 
partly paid by the deaconess institu- 
tions, who believe that it is necessary 
for the future preachers to be intro- 
duced into the rich treasure of the his- 
tory and the task of the social work of 
the Church of Christ. Special plans 
are under way to secure $100,000 as an 
endowment fund for the Seminary, 
which is of vast importance for the 
present and future of Methodism in 
Central Europe. 


Bishop John L. Nuelsen 

Bishop Nuelsen has been supervising 
the work in Germany and Central Eu- 
rope for 16 years. Under his wise lead- 
ership, every branch of the Church 
work has made a record of progress. 
The Bishop has the confidence of the 
preachers and laymen of his Area, he 
has won the appreciation and love of 
other Churches, and the conferences 
voted unanimously to ask the General 
Conference to send him back for an- 
other quadrennium. 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Martin Funk, Superintendent. 


General 

Hungary lost more by the peace 
treaty than any other country. Two- 
thirds of its land and population were 
taken away. The revolution of 1918, 
the bolshevism of 1919, and the Rouma- 


nian invasion after bolshevism, ab- 
sorbed all of the financial, economic and 
moral resources of the country. But 
the efforts of the leading statesmen and 
the readiness of the people to sacrifice 
in the interest of the nation have been 
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greatly successful. In Hungary, there 
are quietness, security and order. New 
branches of industry have been opened 
and foreign capital has moved in. The 
people are hopeful and are eager to 
work for a better future. 


Our Work 

On the whole we have made progress. 
The statistics show an increase of 9 
per cent in membership and 26 per cent 
in finances. In spite of financial 
troubles, good friends have helped to 
keep up the work and even to enlarge 
it. The small congregation in Nagy- 
szekely, founded by people who were 
converted in the United States, bought 
a house for their meetings. Good 
friends helped to secure. four acres 
more of land for the parsonage. 


Social Work 

This work has been done up to the 
limits of financial ability. In the or- 
phanage there have been from 10 to 12 
children, and 50 children were cared 
for during the summer in the Children’s 
Home, Alterations are being planned 
to enlarge the Home. Part of it has 
been used this year as a Bible and rec- 
reation home. Such a home is espe- 
cially fitted for work among Catholics, 
but Protestants also need it. At pres- 
ent there is no such institution in our 
country. This year we had 25 persons 
who came for recreation and took ad- 
vantage of hearing the reading of the 
Bible three times a day. These are 
people whom we would never reach 
with our preaching. With the new 
building which we are going to erect, 
we shall have next year a Bible home 
with 30 rooms, accommodating 45 per- 
sens, and which will be self-supporting. 
In our Children’s home we had this 
summer recreation periods of one week 
fer our youth, and two weeks for moth- 
ers. 
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Temperance and Prohibition 


Our Church is the only Church in 
Hungary which does organized work 
against alcoholism. Without any help 
from the Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition and Public Morals, we main- 
tained our monthly “Holy War” (Szent 
hare) against alcohol and immorality. 
We shall be obliged to discontinue this 
temperance work unless we can get 
some financial help for next year. 


Evangelism 

So eager are the people for the Gos- 
pel that last winter, in many places, 
people stood outside in the frost and 
cold, because they could not find room 
in the building. In many Catholic lo- 
calities the people are much interested 
and come to the service and buy Bibles. 


Our Ministry 

Seven years ago we had no Hunga- 
rian ministers. Now ten promising 
young men preach the Gospel in the 
Hungarian, German and Slovakian lan- 
guages. 


Central Building—Budapest 


This is a real center for evangelistic 
and social work. In the home for 
young people there were 30 young men 
and women. Courses were given in 
English, German and French. A Legal 
Bureau is maintained where a lawyer 
can be consulted by our poor people, 
and in two halls we conduct services in 
Hungarian and German. There is also 
a book shop. 


Sunday School Work 

The work is carried on with success, 
but we are hindered especially by the 
established Churches, which use both 
their school teachers and pastors to 
prevent children from attending our 
schools. 


JUGO SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by John Jacob, Superintendent 


General 

A visiting preacher from Switzerland 
said to me, “I have seen quite a num- 
ber of your congregations, and I have 
the impression that you are building on 


a solid foundation, only perhaps you lay 
too much stress on the idea of self-sup- 
pert.” This, said by my friend, who, 
for the first time in his life, spent a 
few weeks in our country, may show 
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how carefully we are carrying on the 
work. The ideal, however, is to build 
and extend the work, at the same time 
doing as much as funds will allow. 

If one travels as a mission superin- 
tendent does, in the long run, he can 
learn that outward difficulties really 
cannot hinder a spiritual movement. 
Methodism has always~ been a living 
movement in this territory. In good 
and bad days our people want to go to 
church, they wish to do good and they 
are longing to bring the good tidings 
to others. Thus, from the very begin- 
ning, this Mission has been a mission- 
ary society. While receiving help from 
big organizations, as our Mission Board 
in New York, toward which all our 
people feel greatly indebted, our small 
congregations show great interest not 
only in self-support, but also in the mis- 
sion work in the wide world. Within 
our own field we have, in Macedonia, 
a sort of mission territory. Some of 
the leading brethren have visited that 
sorely tried country, and have tried to 
give the people the encouragement 
which they need so much. Such work 
and the amount they can offer for mis- 
sion purposes do not seem large, but 
the time will surely come when such a 
movement will become a financially in- 
dependent, indigenous Church. But to 
reach this ideal we greatly need the 
further support of our good mother in 
America. 


Macedonia 


Our churches in Macedonia have to 
suffer under the suspicion of being dis- 
loyal to the Government. This can be 
understood only by those who know 
that to be loyal in that territory means 
to belong to the Greek Orthodox or Pro- 
voslavy Church. To be Provoslavy and 
to be Serbian is the same in their 
thinking. So a Methodist cannot be a 
true Serbian, is the consequence of that 
fatal supposition. But if they remain 
true to God, our King, they will at last 
overcome these difficulties unheard of 
in Western countries. 


Progress 


Both in the north and in the south, 
progress has been made. We have even 
acquired one or two small properties 
on the basis of self-support. This 
means that the churches have taken 
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upon themselves the responsibility for 
their property, receiving practically 
nothing from the appropriation and 
only very little from other outside 
sources. The people have tried to bring 
the Gospel into some new places. This 
was undertaken also on the basis of 
self-support, which means that no addi- 
tional help was granted to them from 
the Mission treasury. 


Social Work 


This work is beginning to show some 
progress. For twenty years it has not 
seemed possible to start a deaconess 
work of the German type, that is, a 
deaconess who was a clfurch worker 
and a nurse at the same time. It is 
hoped that as a natural outgrowth of 
this work some good Christian girls 
under adequate leadership will en- 
deavor to bring into life a society of 
women workers, on the basis of self- 
support. If such a movement could be 
organized, and with help from outside 
of $1,000 for property investment, it 
would be of immense value to the King- 
dom. Another needed branch of the 
social work is a home for the aged. 
There are a large number of older 
people who have promised a contribu- 
tion, in case the idea can be realized. 


Evangelism 

The evangelistic work has not been 
neglected. Revival meetings are held 
in nearly all the churches. The num- 
ber of church members is slowly but 
constantly increasing. The same can 
be said of the financial growth, and 
although there is a slight increase over 
that of last year, it stimulates our 
people to do their utmost to carry the 
work forward each year. 


Novi Sad School 

Our Training School at Novi Sad is 
in a flourishing condition. We now 
have 56 girls under our care, of whom 
4) receive instruction in the School and 
16 are going to state schools. The 
number of girls who receive instruction 
in this School is growing, and is an in- 
dication that the people are interested 
and appreciate the value of the School. 
There are girls from all parts of the 
country, and different nationalities and 
denominations are living together . in 
the greatest harmony. It is a joy to 
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see the great political problem of the 
world being worked out under our own 
roof. 

The Srbobran Orphanage also has 


SWITZERLAND 
Reported by 


Membership 

. The statistical returns give a mem- 
bership of 11,037 members in full con- 
nection, and 1,038 on probation, a total 
increase of 137. During the year 829 
- were received on probation and 588 in 
full connection. There are 54 circuits, 
69 pastors in full connection, 9 on trial, 
29 lay preachers, 114 exhorters and 257 
preaching places. 

The Epworth League has 571 chap- 
ters, with 13,718 members, and is still 
making fine progress in work among 
the young people. Owing to the sharp 
competition of the State Church and 
other denominations, there is consider- 
able difficulty in gaining new members. 


Sunday Schools 

There are 267 Sunday Schools within 
the boundaries of the Conference, with 
1,292 teachers and 20,081 children. This 
means a decrease of 1,987 over last 
year, but is chiefly due to the activity 
of the State Church. Since the World’s 
Sunday School Convention at Zurich 
in 1913, the State Church has opened 
everywhere new Sunday Schools. How- 
ever, we are still having a strong in- 
fluence on the children, over 60 per 
cent of whom belong to homes not 
otherwise connected with our work. 


Temperance and Deaconess Work 

The significance of social problems 
and their solution from the Christian 
viewpoint is more and more appreciated 
by Christian leaders. We have 57 chap- 
ters, with 2,225 members. Of course, 
many of our abstinent members are 
not members of a temperance society, 
else the total number would be much 
larger. 

The deaconess work continues to be 
of great help to the work. The Bethany 
Institution with the mother-house at 
Zurich, maintains branches at Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, Berne, Lucerne, Basle 
and St. Gall. A good many of the sis- 
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made a small financial progress. Its 
support is no longer from the Central 
treasury and it is now started on the 
way toward self-support. 


CONFERENCE 
R. BE. Grob 


ters are employed in homes for the poor 
which belong to the state. The hospital 
at Zurich is not large enough to ac- 
commodate all those who make appli- 
cation, and we are planning new build- 
ings for this purpose. 


Book Concern 


Our Book Concern in Zurich is doing 
well and shows a marked progress in 
sales. It publishes six periodicals: 
Schweizer Evangelist, 7,489 copies; 
Schweizer Kinderfreund, 10,153; Fried- 
enslocke, 19,845; Missionsbote, 6,299; 
Blauer Stern, 1,730, and MHoffnungs- 
stern, 2,559. 


Finances and Self-Support 


Notwithstanding the financial depres- 
sion in Switzerland, our people have 
contributed generously to current ex- 
penses and the benevolent collections. 
Not less than 1,059,000 francs were laid 
on the Lord’s altar, which means about 
90 francs per capita. The total amount 
raised for pastoral support is 232,050 
francs, against 108,856 ten years ago; 
for Sunday School, 68,142 franes; for 
current expenses, 375,767 francs. 


General Outlook 


During the year revival services were 
held in all of the churches. If Metho- 
dism is to grow in our country, minis- 
ters and people must be true to the 
Gospel and keep abreast of the intel- 
lectual and Christian development in 
every respect. Sometimes it seems as 
if the people have no time for religious 
things. Rationalism and materialism 
are always at work. On the other hand, 
the State Church, which has adopted 
many of our methods, has begun to 
work eagerly, and many of their min- 
isters are converted and zealous men. 
In many places there is an open. door 
and a big work for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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RUSSIA 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The following statements are taken 
from a letter by Deaconess Anna Ek- 
lund, President of the Central Church 
Soviet of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia, written to Bishop 
Nuelsen and by him presented to the 
Board of Foreign Missions at its An- 
nual Meeting in 1927: 

Our Methodist work at present, be- 
sides the ecclesiastical part of it, con- 
sists of 6 items, i. e., relief work, dea- 
coness work, a home for the aged, a 
children’s home, musical instruction 
(choir and a band) and a sewing circle. 

Regarding the ecclesiastical work in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
we have the following figures: Church 
Membership: Preparatory members, 
356; Full members now on roll, 1,734, 
a total of 2,090; Local Preachers in 
charge, 14; Pastoral charges, 20; 
Church buildings, 4; Epworth League 
members, 689. 

The deaconess work goes on notwith- 


standing all the difficulties and we owe 
our success to it. 

Our relief work at present concerns 
in chief the homeless children, whom 
we have of late furnished with tools and 
materials for their workshops. 

The home for the aged at present has 
5 inmates; more cannot be taken, for 
the want of funds. 

There are 12 children in our chil- 
dren’s home, though 25 could be at- 
tended to, if it were possible. 

We have a choir that helps us in 
our church services and we sometimes 
have special musical services to raise 
funds for our relief work. 

Professor O. Boehme is training a 
musical band consisting of 15 young 
men, who take part in our church work, 
together with the choir. 

The girls are taught in the sewing 
circle and they work for the children’s 
home, the home for the aged and for 
themselves. 
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EASTERN ASIA 


China, Japan, Korea 


The disturbances which have occurred in China have resulted in changes in 
missionary personnel and in District boundaries. Pending more complete infor- 
mation the Districts are the same as given in the 1926 Report, except as other- 
wise indicated. 


FOOCHOW AREA 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Toca Gone In Fukien province—a mountainous section with considerable fir, 
pine, and bamboo. Through a system of terraces the mountains have been made to 
produce fine rice crops. 

Population: 2,500,000. People are active, independent, and have business 
ability. 

Industry: Paper making, tea cultivation, silk_and cloth weaving and agri- 
culture. 

Organization: Methodist Kpiscopal work was begun in 1847 by Rey. Judson D. 
Collins and Rev. Moses C. White. First annual meeting was held in 1862. Organ- 
ized into the Foochow Conference by Bishop I. W. Wiley in 1877. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Seventh-Day Adventist, Roman 
Catholic, Y. M. C. A. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. Consists of Haitan group of Islands. 
Location: Off the Lungtien peninsula, ninety miles southeast from Foochow. 
Population: 80,000. People are poor, living chiefly on what they take from the 
sea. ‘3 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was opened in 1870, and was organ- 
ized into a district in 1892. ‘ 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Tangtau 


Location: Port of entry for the district. A flourishing business center forty-five 
miles from Iutsing. 

Population: 16,000. ; 

Missionaries: W. FF. M. S.: (Haitang) Misses Harriett Halverstadt and 
Martha McCutchen. 

Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ Junicr Middle 
School. 

Lau Nar Buor, Superintendent 


H. V. Lacy, F. T. Cartwricut, District Missionaries 


FUTSING DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Centers about the walled city of Futsing. 

Location: Eastern part of Fukien province, near the coast. 

Population: 400,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Futsing 


Location: Walled city in Futsing province, twelve miles from the coast. Haikan 
is port of entry. 

Population: 40,000. 

Industry: Mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 

Missionaries: Rey. 1. P. Hayes (on furlough) and Mrs. Hayes (on furlough), 
Rey. H. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. H. C. Morgan (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Morgan (on furlough), Rey. F. T. ‘Cartwright and Mrs. Cartwright. W. F. M. S.: 
Dr. Li Bi Cu, Misses Carrie M. Bartlett, Jennie D. Jones and Lydia A. Trimble. 
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Institutions : Ming Ngie Schook W. FW. M. S.: Woman's Hospital, Girls’ 
Junior Middle School, Women’s Bible Training School. 
CENG Una Gt, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, F. T. Carrwricut, District Missionaries 4 


LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Comprises the Lungtien peninsula. 

Location: Bastern part of Fukien province. 

Population: 450,000—Buddhist and Confucian. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lungtien 


Location: A township city, fifty-five miles south of Foochow. 
, Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, and Lungtien Hospital. 


Mo Cu10Ne Dirvu, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, F. T. Carrwricut, District Missionaries 


NGUKA DISTRICT 


- Pear: 300,000—Buddhists and Confucianists. Protestants, 3,000; Cathe 
olies, 2, 
d Organization: Formerly western part of Futsing. Became a separate district 
in 1914, and until 1915 was known as West Futsing District. 
GuOK SEN Gt, Superintendent 
H. VY. Lacy, F. T. Carrwrtenr, District Missionaries 


FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 600 square miles. Foochow city and suburbs and parts of Mingau 
County. 

Population: 1,500,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: 1847. First Methodist church in the district was opened at 
Foochow in 1856. ? 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, Y. M. C. A., Roman Catholic, 
and Seventh Day Adventist. 


Foochow 

Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien Province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission is 
on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Moochow, and connected with the main- 
land by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. . AL. 

Missionaries: Mr. W. C. Barrett and Mrs. Barrett, R.N., Mr. A. W. Billing 
and Mrs. Billing, Rev. T. H. Coole, M.D., and Mrs. Coole, Miss Esther Cooper, 
Rey. EB. L. Ford (on furlough) and Mrs. Ford (on furlough), Rey. John Gowdy 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Gowdy (on furlough), Rey. F. C. Havighurst and Mrs. 
Havighurst, Mr. C. R. Kellogg and Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. W. N. Lacy (on furlough), 
and Mrs. Lacy (on furlough), Mr. W. W. Overholt and Mrs. Overholt, Rey. 
©. M. Lacey Sites and Mrs. Sites, Rev. R. A. Ward and Mrs. Ward, Mr. P. P. 
Wiant and Mrs. Wiant, Rev. H. W. Worley (on furlough), and Mrs Worley (on 
furlough). W. #. M. 8.: Misses Edith Abel, Marion R. Cole, Grace Davis, Etta 
Denny (on furlough), Hu King Eng, M.D. (Singapore), Mabel Hammons, M.D. 
(on furlough), Floy Hurlbut (on furlough), Dorothea Li. Keeney (on furlough), 
Rotha Landis, Ida B. Lewis, Roxy Lefforge, Edith McBee, Mary Mann 
(on furlough), J. Hllen Nevitt (on furlough), Florence J. Plumb, Elsie Reik (on 
furlough), Wlizabeth H. Richey, Grace Shawhan, Ruby Sia, Alice L. Smith (on - 
furlough), Freida Staubli (on furlough), Annie Vanderburg (on furlough ), 
Lydia F, Wallace, Phebe C. Wells, Alice A. Wilcox, Katherine H. Willis, Emma 
W. Wilson, Lois BE. Witham, Ruth IF. Wolcott, M.D., and Mrs. Lydia A. 
Wilkinson. : ; 

Institutions: Fukien Christian University, Union Theological School, Union 
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Normal and Middle School, Anglo-Chinese College, Boys’ Junior Middle School, 
Siong Iu Doug: Intermediate School, Pukien Construction Bureau, Methodist Book 
Store. W. M. S.: Woman’s College of South China, Girls’ Boarding School, 
Women’s Bible Training School, Magaw Memorial Hospital, Mary HW. Cook 
Children’s Home, Van Kirk Woman’s Industrial Home, Union Kindergarten _ 
Training School, Florence Nightingale School of Nursing and Midwifery, Memorial 
Dispensary. 

Uona GANG Huo, District Superintendent 

R. A. Warp, District Missionary 


-KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the city of Kutien and numerous large 
towns and villages. 

Population: 300,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Industry: Tea cultivation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 


Kutien 


Location: Capital of Kutien civil district, Fukien province, in a mountainous 
valley, 1,200 feet above the sea, at the junction of two large streams which flow into 
the Min River. A walled city built about 1492. Ninety miles from Foochow. 

Population: 25,000. 

Missionaries: J. EK. Gossard, M.D., and Mrs. Gossard, Miss Serene Loland, 
R.N. (on furlough), Rev. E. M. Stowe (on furlough), and Mrs. Stowe (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura Frazey (on furlough), Hva F. Sprunger, 
Myrtle Smith (on furlough), Martha Graf (on furlough), and Ruth Jayne. 

Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, and Kindergarten. 

Li DEuNG MING, Superintendent 


H. R. CALDWELL, District Missionary 


BINGHU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northern part of what, prior to 1919, was the Kutien District. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


U Cu Ds, Superintendent 
H. R. CaLpweE rt, District Missionary 


MINTSING DISTRICTS 


Area: 1,200 square miles. 

Location: In Fukien Drevines, 45 miles northwest of Foochow on both sides of 
the Min River. 

Population: 200,000. 

Industry: Agriculture—rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Mountains 
contain iron in abundance, some of which is being worked. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864 when Dr. Nathan 
Sites visited this region. Mintsing was established a presiding elder’s district in 
1893 by Bishop Foster. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Mintsinghsien 


Center of North Mintsing District and County Seat 
Location: On the Min River, 45 miles northwest of Foochow. 
Missionaries: Rey. W. S. Bissonnette, and Mrs. Bissonnette. 
Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School, Hospital. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ 
Lower Primary School. 
Dine Une Guane, Superintendent 
W. S. BISSONNETTE, District Missionary 


Lek-du 


Center of South Mintsing District 
Location: Wifteen miles south of Mintsinghsien. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Edna Jones, Rose Mace (on furlough), 
Ruth Hemenway, M.D, (on furlough), and Ursula J. Tyler (on furlough). 
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_ Institutions: W. I. M.S.: Girls’ Junior Middle School, Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital (Nathan Sites Memorial), Women’s Bible Training School. 
Sra Srena Dr, Superintendent 
W. S. Bissonnerre, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Hinghwa and Sienyu Counties and the portion of Futsing 
County where the Hinghwa dialect is spoken. 

Location: In Fukien Province half way between the port cities of Amoy and 
Foochow. 

Industry: Agriculture with rice, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco 
and a great variety of fruits being the chief produce. Commerce and fishing are 
also engaged in as this territory borders on the coast with suitable harbors. 
The coastal plain is a large fertile and well irrigated one yielding three main crops 
per year and numerous crops of vegetables the year round. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1865. Mission Con- 
ference was organized in 1896, and became an Annual Conference in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of Wngland Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. 
and one or two independent Chinese organizations. 


HANKONG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the market towns of Gangkau and Hankong, the fourth and the 
first market towns in size and importance in Putien County, the northern section 
of the coastal plain, the island of Nangcih and a section of the hill country on the 
northwest. 

Location: The northeastern section of the Conference area. 

, oh dla 350,000; Methodist responsibility 250,000. The Hinghwa dialect 
is spoken. 

Industries: Farming, fruit growing, fishing, trade. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


Hankong 


Location: Chief center and port city in the Conference area. 

Population: 100,000—city and environs. 

Institutions: Richmond Methodist Hospital, Higher Primary School. 

Missionaries: W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Althea M. Todd (on furlough) and Jessie 
A. Marriott. 
7 Ua Unaco, Superintendent 


G. W. Hotutster, District Adviser. 


HEOH BING DISTRICT 


Area: The central coastal strip including the peninsulas of Binghai and Po-io 
and the island of Bi-ciu. ; p 

Population: 200,000; Methodist responsibility 150,000. This section contains 
the poorest people of the area. ‘The islands and some of the villages bordering on 
the sea are the homes of pirates. 

Industries: Farming, fishing and salt evaporation. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Kio Sauh 


Location: The third largest market town of Putien county; a political center ; 
also the head of the district. 
Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Converts’ Class. 


Binghai 


Location: On the eastern end of the Binghai peninsula; a political center 
of minor importance. 
Institution: Hai-sing Intermediate School. 


Li Mrone Dine, Superintendent 
C. . Winter, District Adviser 
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HINGHWA CITY DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Hinghwa City, Ng Sauh, Hua Deng and surrounding territory. 

Population: 750,000; Buddhists, Confucianists and Taoists; Methodist respon- 
sibility, 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865 when missionaries 
from Foochow preached here. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 


Hinghwa 


Location On the western edge of the coastal plain near the Sienyu River; 
a walled city, the county seat of Putien and formerly the prefectural city; the 
largest educational center on the coast between Chinchew and Foochow. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1865, and was first occupied by 
a Methodist missionary in November, 1890. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Mrs. W. N. Brewster, Rey. F. S. Carson and Mrs. Carson, 
tev. G. W. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough), Rey. F. 
P. Jones and Mrs. Jonas, Rev. C. EH. Winter. W. F. M S.: Misses Sylvia Al- 
drich (on furlough), E. Blanche Apple, M. Virginia Bachman, Sigrid Bjorklund, 
Karis E. Brewster, Cora M. Brown (on furlough), Edna H. Fuller (on fur- 
lough), Mary A. Johnson, Florence P. Mason (on furlough), Gertrude Strawick 
(on furlough), Ellen H. Suffern, Pauline E. Westcott (on furlough), Minnie W. 
Wilson (on furlough). ; 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical Training School, Hingh- 
wa Mission Press, Institutional Church. W. #. M/. S.: Hamilton Girls’ School, 
Juliet Turner Training School, Women’s Station Class. 


Ng Sauh 


Location: Commercial center, fifth in importance in the county; six miles 
south of Hinghwa City; center of the coastal plain. 
Population: 10,000. ; ; 
Missionaries: Mr. fred J. Rossiter (on furlough) and Mrs. Rossiter (on fur- 
lough). 
Institutions: Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Vocational Junior High School, 
Agriculture Mission. 5 
Dre Hav Tone, Superintendent 
F. S. Carson, District Adviser 


SIENYU DISTRICTS, EAST AND WEST 


Location: Cover the county of Sienyu which lies across the Sienyu river valley 
and its surrounding mountains. At one point the area touches the coast, but 
for the most part it is a mountainous section with rich farming valleys along 
the river courses. 

Population: 261,946. 

Industry: Farming, fruit: growing and timber. 


Sienyu 


Location: Head of hand navigation of the Sienyu river, thirty miles from the 
coast. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1870. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Cole and Mrs. Cole. W. F. M\. S.: Misses Emma 
J. Betow, M.D. (on furlough), Martha Lebeus (on furlough), Eda L. Johnson, 
Kdna Merrit (on furlough), Hmma lL. Palm, Bertha Persson (on furlough), 
A. Beta Scheirich (on furlough), Mary M. Thomas (on furlough), and Harriet 
L. Watson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Junior High School. W. F. M. S.: Isabel Hart Girls’ 
School, Freida Knoechel Training School, Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


Dene Gen SING, Superintendent of Sienyu Hast 
Na Cone Bau, Superintendent of Sienyu West 
W. B. Coin, District Adviser 


i 
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SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the counties of Yungchun, Tehwa and Tatien, with small 

portions of three others. 
_ Location: Lying west of the Hinghwa Conference and in the northern sec- 
tion of the Amoy-speaking region of southern Fukien; practically all mountain- 
ous region; river communication by small boats south to Chuanchow on the coast. 
New roads are being built in many directions and automobiles are in operation 
in the Yungehun valley. 

Population: 600,000, all Chinese. S80 per cent of adult male population goes 
to Federated Malay States for longer or shorter periods for business ventures. 
Many wealthy families located in Yungehun valley, but banditry has driven them 
abroad. Due to long continued contacts with Singapore region, much initiative 
and modern progress is seen in this region. 

Industries: Pottery making, production of paper, lumber, lime and some iron 
products, also agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work started in this region by native 
workers from Foochow Conference in 1873. First resident missionaries were 
Rey. T. B. Owen and Rev. and Mrs. R. L. MeNabb. An enabling act granted by 
General Conference of 1920 allowed the setting off of this Mission Conference in 
1922 from the Hinghwa Conference, Rey. J. W. Hawley being appointed by Bishop 
Keeney as its Superintendent. It became an Annual Conference in October, 1925, 
Bishop Brown presiding. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic; also the Seventh Day Adventist, through native workers only. 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Location: Lies north of the Tehwa District, west of Yenping Conference. 
; Area: Covers Tatien county and small sections of two others. Very moun- 

tainous region; poor roads; little intercommunication; bandit infested. 

Population: 300,000, all Chinese. 
/ Petal Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun through native agents 
in 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary School, Junior High 
School, District Primary Schools. 

Li Trek SENG, Superintendent 


J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 
TEHWA DISTRICT 


Location: Lies between Tatien district on the north and Yungchun district 
on the south, eighty miles west of Hinghwa city. Deep ravines, high mountains, 
bad roads, and long distances between preaching stations, make this district dif- 
ficult of administration. 

Industry: The center of large pottery works. 

Population: 150,000, all Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist [piscopal, Hnglish Presbyterian (through Chi- 
nese agents), Roman Catholic. E 

Institutions: Two Boys’ Boarding Schools, District Primary Schools, Junior 
High School. 
Liv Grek Cuione, Superintendent 


E. C. Parur, District Missionary 
YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Location: Seventy miles southwest of Hinghwa, largely within the bounds of 
the Yungehun valley. 

Population: 150,000. 5 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Hawley (on furlough) and Mrs. Hawley (on fur- 
lough), Rev. H. C. Jett (on furlough) and Mrs. Jetit (on furlough), Rey. I. C. 
Parlin and Mrs. Parlin. : 

Institutions: Hardy Boys’ School, High School, South Fukien Bible School, 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kindergarten, Women’s School, District Primary Schools, 
Owen Memorial Press. : 

Lau Ka Srone, Superintendent 


BE. C. Parwin, District Missionary 
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YENPING CONFERENCE 


Districts of 1927 


Area: 6,200 square miles. 

Geography: The Conference is about as large as Connecticut, comprising ter- 
ritory taken from Foochow, and the London Mission of Amoy. It covers six 
counties of the Fukien Province, and comprises six districts. 

The whole region is mountainous, and overland travel is difficult, as the largest 
and best roads are only paths roughly paved with stone. The Min River, with its 
many rapid filled but navigable branches, gives access to most of the principal 
towns of the region. 

Each county seat is a walled city, but few of the other towns, even if larger, 
are allowed to have walls. 

Language: Innumerable and wide variations of the Mandarin, Amoy and 
Foochow dialects are spoken throughout the country, the Mandarin being per- 
haps the most dominant. 

Industries: The principal exports are bamboo, tea, lumber and firewood. 
Limestone is abundant and coal is found in a few places. 

Population: 933,755 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1869 at Yenpingfu by 
the Rev. Nathan Sites. In 1901 the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, took up their residence here. The 
Rey. W. A. Main came in 1902, and J. BE. Skinner, M.D., arrived in 1904. Largely 
because of language difficulties, Yenping, formerly a part of Foochow Conference, - 
became a separate Conference ‘in 1916. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


SHAYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Kweihua, Shahsien and Yungan counties. 

Population: 329,933 (P. O. Hstimate 1920). 

Geography: Shahsien county is southwest of Yenping; Yungan is the south- 
ern county in Yenping prefecture; Kweihua is in the Tingchou prefecture. 

Ohief Cities: Yungan city is well located as the center for the large territory. 
The farthest point is two days journey off—though most of the circuits can be 
reached easily in a day. The roads are fairly level and overland travel is easier 
than in most of the districts. The city is the size of the average county capital 
in the Province with a population from 15,000 to 20,000 and is proud of its superior 
literary attainment and privileges. Throughout the city and country there remain 
evidences of former wealth and elegance. 

The walled city of Shahsien contains between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wider and far cleaner than the average Chinese inland city. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language though not spoken by the native 
people, who have a dialect of their own. It resembles that spoken in Yungan. 

Industries: At Hsiameo, 20 miles inland from Shahsien, the county seat and 
largest walled city in the Conference, are the most famous tobacco farms in the 
province. Timber, firewood, bamboo, paper and tea are also raised and exported. 

Institutions: Shahsien—Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. Yungan— 
Christian Hospital, Boys’ Primary School. W. I. M. S.: Shahsien—Girls’ Pri- 
mary School. Yungan—Girls’ Primary School. 

Yune Po JuNG, Superintendent 
J. BE. SKINNER, District Missionary 


SHUNCHANG DISTRICT 


Geography: The Min River and its Yuki branch divide the district in three 
sections. Yenping District is adjacent on the north, Foochow Conference on the 
east and Yuki District on the south and west. Shunchang is the most northern 
district of the Conference. 

The district is hard to travel, being mountainous. Countless little hamlets 
which dot the district, can be reached only by toilsome climbs over mountain 
passes. 

Language: Two or three different dialects are spoken in this field. The 
Foochow dialect is used by the preachers; Mandarin is generally used. 

Chief Cities: Changufan, the largest town on the district, is located on the 
Min River. Being in direct communication with Foochow and Yenping city it 
presents a strategic point for missionary endeavor. Shunchang city is located 
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on the Min River, 50 miles northwest of Yenping city. At the time of the Tai- 
ping rebellion it suffered heavily, and has never recovered its former importance 
or large population. However, when the proposed railroad runs through this 
territory the city will undoubtedly grow. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, bamboo, tea and limestone are plentiful. 

Population: 148,056 (P. O. estimate, 1920). 

Institutions: Changfeng—Boys’ Primary School, Dispensary. Shunchang 
—Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. 8.: Changfeng—Girls’ Primary School, 
Shunchang—Girls’ Primary School. 

WANG CHEN, Superintendent 
J. EH. Skinner, District Missionary 


YENPING DISTRICT 


Geography: Yenping City is situated on the Min River where it is joined by 
the Kienning Branch. It is about 130 miles northwest of Foochow. To the 
northeast is the Kienning region occupied by the Church Missionary Society, to 
the north is the Shunchang District; to the west, the Shahsien District. This 
gives the work an important setting. 

The district is mountainous and difficult to travel except where the Min River 
and Sha Creek make navigation possible. The rapids retard all progress upstream, 
even in the lightest of boats. Boats holding up to twenty tons of freight ply 
the river in great numbers. Outside the cities and villages the roads are paths, 
paved usually with cobble stones and are seldom wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast, 

Unlike many Chinese cities, Yenping consists almost entirely of hills and hol- 
lows, with few level spaces. Methodism has taken advantage of the physical 
features of the city to establish on three of the hilltops, in conspicuous positions, 
the three forms of mission work, evangelistic, educational and medical, which makes 
as it were, a great three cornered wedge of Christian influence in the midst of the 
city and the region round about. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are 
very plentiful. The most important of the manufactured products are paper and 
red lacquer ware. 

Language: Four district dialects are spoken, although Mandarin is the pre- 
vailing and official language. 

Population: 196,163 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Missionaries: Rev. Frederick Bankhardt (on furlough) and Mrs. Bankhardt 
(on furlough), Miss Mae Baucher, R.N., Rey. K. W. Scheufler (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Scheufler (on furlough), J. ©. Skinner, M.D., and Mrs. Skinner, M.D., Rey. 
F. M. Toothaker (on furlough) and Mrs Toothaker (on furlough), C. G. Trimble, 
M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Trimble (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary 
Mary L. Bide (Foochow), Mamie IF. Glassburner, Mabel C.. Hartford (on fur- 
lough), Alice Liman (on furlough), Frieda Reinan and Fern M. Sinkey (on 
furlough). 

je Yenping Boys’ Middle School (formerly called “The Nathan Sites 
‘Memorial Academy”), Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Bible Training School, 
Christian Book Store, School for Untainted Leper Children, The Copeland Institu- 
tional Chureh, The Institutional Church Primary School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ 
Middle School, Francesca Nast Gamble Primary School for Girls, Women’s Bible 
Training School. ; : 

Hu CuHen Yu, Superintendent 


FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 
YUKI DISTRICT 


Population: 297,417 (Post Office estimate, 1920). ; 

Geography: Yuki District lies directly seuth of Yenping District. The country 
is mountainous, and travel is difficult, and slow. The population has mainly 
gathered in valleys of from 400 to 40,000 inhabitants, though an occasional group 
is found in the mountains. , , 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, tea and limestone are plentiful; some rice 
is shipped to other parts of the province, but firewood and paper and bamboo are 
the main exports. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language, though not spoken by the local 
people. They speak a dialect entirely their own. 

Chief Oity: Yuki city is the county seat; a city of great commercial importance, 
having a mile of river front. It is at the head of. small-boat traffic on the Yuki 
ereek. As the birthplace of one of China’s sages, it is a literary center. 
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Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.; Girls’ Primary 
School, Bible Training School. 
CurEen Pr Mao, Superintendent 
FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


PEKING AREA—fesident Bishop, Rev. G. R. Grose. 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: The territory in which our Church is at work covers 68,016 square 
miles, and is about the size of Missouri, which covers 68,727 square miles. Since 
the setting off of Shantung Conference, the North China Conference includes the 
southern part of the Province of Fengtien and a section of the northern part of 
the Province of Chihli. 

Population: 29,114,000, approximately (Methodist territory) : Includes three 
nationalities—Chinese, Mongols and Manchus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1869, and the Con- 
ference was organized in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (Chihli), the Seotch and Irish 
‘Presbyterians in Manchuria; and in the Province of Chihli, the following: South 
Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board’ of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
American Bible Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, National Bible Society 
ef Scotland, United Methodist Church Foreign Missions, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Plymouth Brethren, Missions to the Chinese Blind and Illiterate, 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Church, Assemblies of God, and China Direct Mission. 


CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


The Chingchao District consists of eleven circuits and twenty-five out-stations 
situated in the country north and south of Peking, in the counties of Chang- 
ping, Huaijou, Huailai, Ku-an Miyun, Pahsien, Yenching and Yungching. ITsti- 
mated population, 1,500,000. In the northern part, the Great Wall runs along 
the middle of the district, and another famous place of interest is the Ming 
Tombs, where the emperors of the Ming Dynasty are buried. The southern part 
of the district is very low and is frequently flooded. During 1926, the territory 
was for months a batilefield. 

Mene Te June, Superintendent 


C. A. Frit, District Missionary 
LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: Lanhsien consists of seven circuits and includes twenty-three preaching 
places, in the three counties of Lanhsien, Laoting and part of Chienan. Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000. This district is crossed from east to west by the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, and from north to south by the Lan River, which is navigable throughout 
the whole district. On the north it extends beyond the Great Wall. ‘This region 
is the scene of the labors of Dr. J. H. Pyke and Rev. Wang Ching Yun and so 
is sacred ground to Chinese Methodism. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Industrial School. W. PF. M. S.: Holt Beard- 


ing School. 
Tsou CHIN CHING, Superintendent 


F. M. Pyxs, District Superintendent 


PEKING CITY DISTRICT 


Location: In the province of Chihli, and for six hundred years the capital 
of the Chinese empire. The city is very ancient, dating back to several hundreds 
of years before Christ, but the present city was built during the first decade of the 
fifteenth century, in two sections, each surrounded by its own wall. The Chinese 
city on the south has an area of ten square miles, while the Tartar city on the 
north contains sixteen square miles. The palace occupies the center of the northern 
city, and there are many fine dwellings and gardens of princes and high officials. 
The residence compound, hospitals and higher schools of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Mission are in the Tartar city, but the main evangelistic effort is in the southern 
city where we have seven churches. Fourteen thousand students are in Peking in 
High Schools and Colleges; 1,200 of these are in Christian schools. 
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Population: 950,000; Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and Koreans, 
though the Chinese and Manchus greatly predominate. 

Industries: Peking is noted for its fur market. Mugs and cloisonne are man- 
ufactured in the city. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Bible Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Chureh, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Salvation Army. 5 

Missionaries: Mr. T. FE. Breece and Mrs. Breece, Rey. M. W. Brown (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Brown (on furlough), EB. H. Clay, M.D., and Mrs. Clay, Rey. 
G. L. Dayis (on furlough) and, Mrs. Davis (on furlough), Rey. W. W. Davis and 
Mrs. Davis, Rey. H. G. Dildine (on furlough) and Mrs. Dildine (on furlough), Rev. 
C. A. Felt and Mrs. Felt, Rev. J. M. Gibb and Mrs. Gibb, Rey. N. S. Hopkins, 
M.D. (on furlough), B. W. Jarvis, M.D., and Mrs. Jarvis, J. H. Korns, M.D., and 
Mrs. Korns, Mr. O. J. Krause and Mrs. Krause, Rey. C. K. Searles (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Searles (on furlough), D. V. Smith, M.D., and Mrs Smith (on furlough), 
Rey. HE. R. Terman (on furlough) and Mrs. Terman (on furlough), Miss Alice 
Terrell, Rev. B. M. Wiant and Mrs. Wiant. W. F. M. S.: Misses Maric Adams 
(on furlough) Elizabeth Carlisle, Monona L. Cheney, Ruth M. Danner, Dora C. 
Fearon, Gertrude Gilman (on furlough), Elizabeth Hobart (on furlough), Louise 
Hobart (on furlough), Emma M. Knox, Ortha M. Lane, Camilla Mills (on fur- 
lough), Alice M. Powell, Vena I. Radley, Lydia L. Schaum, M.IX (on furlough), 
Ruth L. Stahl, Tirzah M. Stahl (on furlough) Minnie Stryker, M.D., Mary 
Watrous (on furlough), L. Maude Wheeler, Frances R. Wilson (Tsinanfu), and 
Mrs. ©. M. Jewell (on furlough). 

Institutions: Yenching University (Union), Peking Theological Seminary, 
Peking Academy, Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen Higher Primary School, 
Chushihkou Higher Primary School, Peking American School (for American chil- 
dren), Peking Union Language School, Hopkins Memorial Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School, Chushihkou Institutional Church. W. F. MW. S.: Yenching Uni- 
versity, Women’s College, Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital, Training School for 
Nurses, Mary Porter Gamewell School, Union Women’s Training School for Bible 
Women, Women’s Bible Training School. 

Wane Cuine He, Superintendent 
W. W. Davis, District Missionary 


SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes Linyii, Funing, and Changli counties; 
extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall into Manchuria; intersected by 
the Peking-Mukden Railway. : ; 

Population: 1,000,000. Besides the cities of Shanhaikuan and Changli, there 
is the walled city of Funing, and many towns and yillages with populations of 
from 5,000 to 20,000. t 

Industry: Agriculture: soil is fertile; many of the people are traders in 
Manchuria. 

Changli 


Location: Prosperous city on the Peking-Mukden Railway, ten miles from 
the coast, and forty miles west of Shanhaikuan; county seat; Changli has three 
government schools. 

Population: 15,000. ‘ 

Industry: Fine fruit orchards surround the city. 

Organization: When the Mission station at T’sunhua was destroyed by the 
Boxers, in 1900, it was decided not to rebuild at that point but to move the entire 
plant to Changli. This was done in 1903. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. M. Pyke (on furlough) and Mis. Pyke (on furlough), 
Rey. H. B. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Mr. W. J. Simpson. W. I’, M. S.: Misses 
Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, Clara P. Dyer (on furlough), Pansy P. Griffin, Irma 
Highbaugh, Berdice 1. Lawrence and Mabel R. Nowlin (on furlough). 

Institutions: Changli General Hospital, Changli Middle School, North China 
Agricultural Unit. W. F. M. S.: Thompson General Memorial Bible Training 
School, Alderman Memorial and Boarding School. 


Shanhaikuan 
Location: A thriving city of 75,000 at the point where the Great Wall enters 
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the sea. This is the chief gate into Manchuria and has very important shops 
for the Peking-Mukden Railway. The city of Shanhaikuan together with the 
nearby port of Chinwangtao and important coal mines to the north form a grow- 
ing industrial center that promises to be of great importance. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. L. Keeler, M.D., and Mrs. Keeler, R.N. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Commercial School, medical work. W. F. 
M, 8S.: Primary Boarding School. 


Hao Tr An, Superintendent 
J. L. WKererer, District Missionary 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


Tientsin 


Location: In Chihli Province. The district includes Tientsin, the rapidly 
expanding industrial center of North China, and the counties of Chiaohe, Ching- 
hsien, Nanpi, Taicheng and Wenan. ‘The center of the region is periodically 
affiicted with floods or droughts and resulting famines. The region was badly 
flooded in the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 4,000,000. 

Missionaries: Rey... J. Aeschliman and Mrs. Aeschliman, Mrs. Marguerite 
Berkey, Mr. W. H. Congdon (on furlough) and Mrs. Congdon’ (on furlough), 
Rey. A. B. Coole and Mis. Coole, Rev. KE. J. Winans (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Winans (on furlough). W. I’. M. 8.: Misses Lora I. Battin, R.N., Mary HE. Be- 
dell, Ida F. Frantz, Eva A. Gregg, R.N. (on furlough) Lillian Halfpenny (on 
furlough) Myra Jaquet, Viola Lantz, M.D. (on furlough), Frances A. Milnes 
(contract) (on furlough), Ruth P. Nuzum (on furlough), Maggie M. Prentice, 
Vivian L. Proud, Rilla Scherich (on furlough), Edith HE. Shufelt (on furlough), 
Minta Stahl, Joyce E. Walker, Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. 

Institutions: Tientsin Hui Wen Academy, Tientsin Institutional Church. 
W. F. M. 8.: Sarah L. Keen Memorial School (Anglo-Chinese), Isabella Fisher 


Memorial Hospital. ; ; 
: Ts—Ena Kuo CuiIn, Superintendent 


TSUNHUA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Location: The southern appointments lie along the old Imperial highway from 
Peking to Korea. The district contains more than 3,000 villages, 20 important 
and 36 minor market towns, the three walled cities of Fengjen, T'sunhua and Yu- 
tien and parts of the counties of Chihsien and Chienan. ‘Twenty miles west of 
Tsunhua are the Hastern Tombs of the former dynasty. The Great Wall runs 
along the north boundary of the district. It is the only district in the Conference 
not actually touched by a railroad. The southern half of the district is included 
in the great plain of North China and was flooded during the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 2,000,000. Large number of Manchus are at passes of 
Great Wall and near the tombs. Not inclined to new ideas, due to distance from 
railroad. 

Industry: Mainly agriculture, country very fertile. Quantities of fruit are 
produced in the southern part of district and shipped to Tientsin. Hills around 
Hastern Tombs are covered with excellent timber which is being rapidly exploited. 
Enough money has been spent in building roads to the tombs to have built many 
railroads. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun here in 1873. 

Institutions: Junior Middle and Higher Primary School, and Kwangchi Hos- 
pital, Tsunhua. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Tange Yune, Superintendent 
QB. J. AESCHLIMAN, District Missionary, P. O., Tientsin 


SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 


Area: The area of the Conference is about 12,000 square miles, lying between 
and including the two largest cities of the Province Tsinanfu, the capital, and 
Tsining-chou, a great city on the Grand Canal. The area of the whole province 


is 56,000 square miles. a ae 
Population: Our Methodist responsibility is about 4,000,000. 
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Organization: In accordance with the Enabling Act. of the General Confer- 
ence of 1924, our work in the Shantung Province was set off from the North 
China Conference in session, September 8, 1925, and organized as the Shantung 
Annual Conference. . 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. 

Location: In western part of Shantung, including the counties of Taian, 
Tsinan, and Laiwu. The famous Tai mountain, oldest sacred mountain in the 
world, rises to an elevation of 5,400 feet just north of the city of Taian. The 
main trunk line between Tientsin and Nanking passes through the cities of 
Tsinan and Taian but away from this one railway, transportation of all kinds is 
by wheelbarrow. 

Population: About 2,000,000; Mandarin is spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture; generally two crops a year are possible; wheat is 
harvested in May and then beans, peanuts, millet and other grains for a fall crop. 


Taian 


Location: At the foot of famous Tai Shan, on the main line of the railway 
between Tientsin and Nanking. 

Organization: Our first Methodist Chinese pastors preached here in 1873; 
Chinese pastor in residence about 1890; missionaries in 2xesidence, 1898; little 
development until after 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, China Direct, Church of God. ‘The last two have but little work organ- 
ized and but a small force of workers. 

Missionaries: Miss Kathryn Felt, Rev. P. O. Hanson (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Hanson (on furlough), Rey. BH. R. Hibbard (on furlough) and Mrs. Hib- 
bard (on furlough) Rev. W. 'T. Hobart, Mrs. H. S8. Leitzel (on furlough). W. 
_i*, M. S.: Misses Nora M. Dillenbeck (on furlough), Lillian P. Greer, Elsie L. 
Knapp, Mrances 8. Meader, Bllen Studley, Effie G. Young (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tsui Ying Academy, Po Chi Hospital with several branch dis- 
pensaries. W. FF, M. S.: Maria Brown Davis School, Edna Terry Bible Train- 
ing School. 

Tsinan 

Location: Wifty miles north of Taian. Capital of the province and popula- 
tion of more than half a million; important railway center and seat of Shantung 
Christian University. In 1923, we started a self-supporting church. 

Missionaries: Rey. Dwight C. Baker (on furlough) and Mrs. Baker (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances J. Heath, M.D. (on furlough), and 
Julia Morgan, M.D. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Shantung Christian University (Union). 

Wane Cuane Tar, District Superintendent 


TUNGPING DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes the Counties of Tungping, Tunge, and 
Feicheng, in all of which our work is well organized. ae 
Institutions: Dispensary at Feicheng; schools in the cities. 
YANG JuNG@ LIN, District Superintendent 
H. R. Hisearp, Assistant District Superintendent 


YENCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes the Counties of Yenchow, Tsining, Chiifii, 
Tsouhsien, Szsushui, Ningyang, Wenshang, in all of which we have organized 
work. The old homes of Confucius and Mencius are on this district, making 
it a location of special interest and value. ’ ‘ 

Location: Separated from the Taian District by the Wen River; the railway 
touches four of the seven cities. ‘ 

Population: 1,000,000 ; northern Mandarin spoken, : - 

Institutions: Vocational School at Tsining; Dispensaries at Tsining and 
Tsouhsien ; schools in several centers. 

Fan Tine Cuene, District Superintendent 


W. T. Hopart, Assistant District Superintendent, P. O. Taian 
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CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China—218,480 square miles. 
Area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference. 

Population: More than 30,000,000. People are well to do and are homo- 
geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live in 
the west and southwest. 

Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and 
other grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. ‘Tea is cultivated. ‘There are large 
deep salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been 
utilized for 1,000 years. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882, and became the 
West China Annual Conference in 1915, The work was divided in 1924 into two 
Conferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Chengtu city in Szechwan province, two other walled cities, 
and part of another county. 

Location: In Chengtu plain. A river flowing through the plain is divided and 
subdivided until the entire plain is covered with a net work of irrigating canals. 

Population: Very densely populated. Methodist responsibility, 2,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal only mission in the district. 


Chengtu 


Location: Capital of Szechwan province, residence of the governor. An 
ancient walled Chinese city. Wealthy and historically important. , 

Population: 750,000. 

Organization: In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Chureh purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners. The Methodist Episcopal College of West 
China Union University was organized and opened in 1910. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Canadian’ 
Methodist Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission (Wnglish), 
ane Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Friends’ Foreign Mission (Amer- 
ican). 

Missionaries: Rev. Joseph Beech (on furlough) and Mrs. Beech (on fur- 
lough), Rey. R. R. Brewer (on furlough) and Mrs. Brewer (on furlough), Rev. 
H. L. Canright (on furlough) and Mrs. Canright (on furlough), Rey. Warl Cran- 
ston, Rev. W. M. Crawford (on furlough) and Mrs. Crawford (on furlough), 
Mr. G. R. Larkin (on furlough) and Mrs. Larkin (on furlough), Rev. Spencer 
Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, 8. H. Liljestrand, M.D. and Mrs. Liljestrand (on fur- 
lough), Rey. W. E. Manly and Mrs. Manly, R. A. Peterson, M.D. (on furlough), 
Rev. O. G. Starrett (on furlough) and Mrs Starrett (on furlough), Rev. J. M. 
Yard (on furlough) and Mrs. Yard (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Lor- 
raine Bennett (Burma), Margaret Brayton (on furlough), Alice B. Brethorst, 
Celia M. Cowan (on furlough), Grace F. Ellison, Gladys B. Hargar, Ovidia Han- 
sing (on furlough), Lela Lybarger, Grace HE. Manly, Marian HB. Manley, M.D. 

Institutions: West China Union University (Chengtu College, Normal School, 
Bible School Missionary ‘Training [Language] School, School of Medicine), 
Chengtu Hospital. W. fF. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ High School, Girls’ Boarding 
School, and Union Normal School. 

Li Tren YUEN, Superintendent 
W. HK. Manny, District Missionary 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: The Conference is in the largest province in China (Szechwan), which 
has an area of 218,480 square miles. The area of the Conference is about 7,500 
square miles. : 

Population: About 7,150,000 in the Conference. The people are fairly well 
to do and are homogeneous in descent, language, religious and social customs, with 
the exception of a large number of Tiibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live 
in the west and southwest part of the province. 

Industries: Agriculture predominates. he soil is fertile and climate is favor- 
able for the production of rice and other grains, vegetables, drugs and fruits. The 
Yangtze and other streams furnish navigable facilities for hosts of people. Steam, 
gas, and ancient man-pulled boats are used. Filatures, glass works and other mod- 
ern plants are springing up, particularly in Chungking. 
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_ Missions at Work: By mutual arrangement among the Missions, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal is the only mission at work in the territory outside the two cities 
of Chungking and Suining. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1882. 
The West China Annual Conference was organized in 1915. The work was 
divided into two Conferences in 1924, namely, the Chengtu West’ China Confer- 
ence and the Chungking West China Conference. The latter is divided into four 


districts. 
CHUNGKING DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,800 square miles. It includes the city of Chungking and two 
other walled cities or county seats and 190 market towns. : 
Population: About 2,600,000. 


Chungking 

Location: A trading mart on the Yangtze River about 1,400 miles from the 
coast. It is one of the two largest cities in the province. he city is divided into 
two sections of different altitude, on a sandstone bluff from 100 to 800 feet above 
the river. Our Mission property is all in the upper city. 

Population: About 800,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland, Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, the United Church of Canada, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: Max Gentry, M.D., and Mrs. Gentry, Rev. W. A. MeCurdy (on 
furlough) and Mrs. McCurdy (on furlough), Mr. W. R. North (on furlough) and 
Mrs. North (on furlough), Rev. C. B. Rape and Mrs. Rape. W. /. M. S.: Misses 
Mabel Allen,,Clara Caris, Bell Castle (on furlough), Anna M. Flessel (on fur- 
lough), Lillian Holmes, R.N., Dorothy Jones (Chengtu), Laura E. Jones, M.D. 
(on furlough), Anna Lindblad (on furlough), Viola L. Miller, Henrietta Rossiter 
(Shanghai), Annie M. Wells (on furlough), Doris R. Wencke. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Syracuse-in-China General Hospital. W. F. 
M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 

YANG Fan SAN, Superintendent 


HOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the counties of Hochow and Tingyuen, with county seats 
having the same names, and 120 market towns. 
Population: About 1,170,000. 


Hochow 


Location: In Hochow county at the junction of the Suining and Bauling 
Rivers. The Chu empties into the Bauling five miles above the city, placing it 
at the junction of three rich valleys. The third city in Szechwan province, 

. Population: 100,000. : : 

Industry: Busy center near coal and limestone regions. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


YANG Faun SAN, Superintendent 


JUNGCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,600 square miles; includes three walled towns or county seats, 
and 71 market towns. 
Population: About 1,270,000. 


Dsro Sao TSEN, Superintendent 
SUINING DISTRICT 


Area: Includes three walled cities, a part of a fourth and 165 market towns. 
Population: About 2,170,000. 


Suining 

Location: On a level fertile plain through which runs the River Fow. 

Population: About 50,000. 

Industry: Largely a distributing trade center. , F 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. A missionary 
became resident here in 1900. ; F — 

Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal and Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association. 
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Missionaries: Rey. R. ¥. Pilcher (on furlough) and Mrs. Pilcher (on Fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Marie Brethorst (on furlough), Helen Desjardins 
(Tientsin), Ela Manning (Peking), and Charlotte Trotter (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School. W. F. M. S.: Stevens Memorial Boarding 


School (Girls’). 
FEene REN-CHUEN, Superintendent 


TZECHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes three walled cities. 

Location: Along the Big Hast Road from Chungking to Chengtu. Fertile hill 
country. 

Population: 1,787,786. 

Industry: Farming. Large quantities of sugar, some rice, alcohol, linen, and 
hog-bristles and goat-skins are exported. 

Organization: Methodist HMpiscopal work was begun in 1899. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Tzechow 


Location: In Szechwan Province on the Lu or Toh River, six days’ journey 
a Chungking; four from Chengtu. A wealthy center, noted for the “scholar 
class.” 

Population: Estimated, 60,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal only; work was started in 1899. 

Missionaries: C. M. Canright, M.D. and Mrs. Canright, Rev. L. F. Haver- 
male and Mrs. Havermale. W. Ff’. M. S.: Pearl B. Fosnot (on furlough), Hthel 
C. Householder (on furlough), Lena Nelson (on furlough), Rhoda Burdeshaw 
(on furlough), Gertrude Tyler (on furlough), Orvia Proctor (Shanghai). 

Institutions: Tzechow Boys’ Middle School, Chadwick emorial Hospital. 
W. F. M. S.: Fedelia DeWitt Training School, Caldwell School for Girls. 


Tange YIN Heo, Superintendent 
L. F. HAvERMALE, District Missionary 


SHANGHAI AREA—Resident Bishop, Rey. L. J. Birney. 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Location: The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great 
plain of the Yangtze, includes 12 hsiens or counties, in the southwest part of 
KKiangsu province (about one-fifth of the province), and the southern half of 
Anhwei province, east of a line running north and south through the west wall 
of Anking City, the provincial capital. The southeast one-third of Anhwei 
province, with one-half of the sixty hsiens or counties, which make up _ the 
province, is thus within the bounds of the Central China Conference. This 
area embraces some of the most populous cities of China, together with fertile 
agricultural districts. The country is well provided with means of communica- 
tion by numerous navigable canals and rivers. The Grand Canal which runs 
through Kiangsu province is of immense commercial importance. The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway runs through the eastern part of the Conference and offers 
frequent and convenient connection with Shanghai. The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
affords excellent service to Tientsin, Peking and the north, connecting with the 
Chinese Eastern and Trans-Siberian trunk lines. Other railways are projected 
which will tap the great resources of southern Anhwei, Kiangsi and Hunan 
and offer direct connection between Nanking and the trunk lines of South 


China. ' 

Area: 24,700 square miles. 

Population: 12,520,989; Methodist responsibility, 8,250,000 or about two- 
thirds of the total population. 

Industry: Within the bounds of the Central China Conference is produced 
the finest quality and greatest quantity of silk in all China. Next in im- 
portance is the cotton industry which supplies thousands of local mills, hun- 
dreds of modern mills in Shanghai, and other river ports, as well as the main 
supply of cotton to spinning mills in Japan. Rice, tea, bean products, egg 
products, and fowls are exported in large quantities. A beginning has been 
made in the mining of coal and iron, both of which are found in great abundance. 

Organization: Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Foochow Mis- 
sion in 1867 and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. 
The first annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with 


| 
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an enabling act, passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China 
Mission Conference was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into an 
Annual Conference. The western part of the Conference was set off as a separate 
Mission Conference in 1912, and in 1914 was organized into the Kiangsi An- 
nual Conference. This new Conference was made up of Kiangsi province 
and that part of Anhwei province which lies west of the city of Anking. The Con- 
ference is well adapted for administration as a unit. Communication and trans- 
portation are good as compared with other parts of China. Only the work 
in the southern tip of Anhwei province is difficult of access, and this difficulty 
it is hoped soon to remedy by the construction of the proposed railway running 
southwest from Nanking. ‘The people of the whole area are knit together by 
the bond of common language. Mandarin, with only slight variations, is spoken 
by the common people as well as the literati in all parts of the Conference, except 
in the extreme southern part of Anhwei province in and around Hweichow 
and Tunki where local dialects are spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal, American Baptist South, China 
Inland Mission, Presbyterian North, and Presbyterian South, Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Hpiscopal, Friends Mission, 
Y. M. ©. A. Y. W. C. A., and Seventh Day Adventist. In the large cities 
Methodism has equal responsibility with the other denominations for presenting 
the gospel to the people, while for all the outlying regions of the Conference, 
Methodism is almost wholly responsible. The Conference has adopted a clear 
policy in regard to duplicating and overlapping the work of other Missions. 
It is carefully avoided. If, at the present time, Methodism should acquire 
every chapel and primary school in the entire region, not one would need to 
be closed because of duplication or overlapping. 


CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Location: In Kiangsu ee: south of: Yangtze river, consisting of seven 
hsiens, or counties, about Chinkiang City. 

Area: 3,000 square miles. 

Population: 3,125,000; Methodist responsibility about 1,500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, American 
Presbyterian South, China Inland Mission, Church of God, Pentecostal Mission. 


Chinkiang City 


Location: On the Yangtze river, at its junction with the Grand Canal, 150 
miles from Shanghai, and on the Shanghai-Nanking railway. 

Population: 260,006 (National Christian Council Survey, 1922). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. F. Dodd (on furlough) and Mrs. Dodd (on furlough), 
Rey. 8. J. Harrison (on furlough) and Mrs. Harrison (on furlough). W. F. M. S8.: 
Misses Hulalia E. Fox (on furlough), Mary G. Kesler (Shanghai) Grace Z. 
Lentz (on furlough), Emma EH. Robbins, M.D. (on furlough), Florence A. 
Sayles (Tientsin), Clara B. Smith (on furlough), Mabel Taylor (on_ fur- 
lough), Bernice A. Wheeler (on furlough), Myra MeDade, Frances H. Culley 
(on furlough), Edith Youtsey (Shanghai). 

Institutions: Yu-shing-Kai Church and Tsong Teh Middle School, Siao Ma 
Tou Church. W. F. M. S.: Olivet Memorial Girls’ Middle School, with higher 
primary and normal department; The Lettie Mason Quine Hospital for Women. 


Li CuvEen Fan, Superintendent 


KIANGNING DISTRICT 


Location: The Kiangning district is made up of three “hsiens,” or counties, 
in Kiangsu province south of Nanking City and half of one county in Anhwei 
province. It comprises that part of the former Nanking district which is south 
of the Yangtze River. It is in one of the most fertile sections of the lower 
Yangtze valley, dotted with no less than twenty market towns and more than a 
hundred villages. The region has no modern roads and transportation is difficult. 

Area: 2,700 square miles. a cig. 

Population: 1,744,000; Methodist responsibility, 1,300,000. 

Language: Mandarin. : 

Industry: Principal crops are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans 
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and cotton; the farmers raise two successive crops in rotation; silk is also 
produced in large quantities. 
i wt a Methodist Hpiscopal Church began work in this area about 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Foreign 
Christian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Mpiscopal, Seventh Day 
Adventist, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

Li CHUEN IAN, Superintendent 
L. L. Harn, District Missionary 


NANKING CITY DISTRICT 


Nanking is the seat of the provincial government, and has repeatedly been 
the capital of China. It was the capital first in 317 a. p., and the last time 
was in 1912 when Dr. Sun Yat Sen established the Republic with Nanking 
as the capital. : 

Location: An open port on the Yangtze River, 200 miles from Shanghai. 
On the main line from Shanghai to Peking. Its wall is twenty-one miles long, 
the longest in China. Politically important and great educational center. 
Government institutions include the Military School, Naval College, Law Sehool, 
Normal School, high schools and grammar schools 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Ipiscopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Presbyterian, Foreign Christian 
Mission, Friends’ Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: On Furlough-—Rey. A. J. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen, Rev. J. P. 
Follette and Mrs. Follette, Rey. W. F. Hummel and Mrs. Hummel, Rev. 
J. T. Illick and Mrs. Illick, Rey. Edward James and Mrs. James, R.N., Mr. 
R. J. Pryor and Mrs. Pryor, M.D., Rev. H. F. Rowe and Mrs. Rowe, Rey. H. G. 
Robson and Mrs Robson, Mr. A. N. Steward and Mrs. Steward, C. §. Trimmer, 
M.D. and Mrs. Trimmer. Japan—Rey. F. W. Dieterich and Mrs. Dieterich. 
Shanghai—Rev. L. L. Hale and Mrs. Hale. Seoul—Miss Adelaide M. Nixon. 
W. F. M. S.: On Furlough—Misses Alice Bowen, Edith M. Crane, Anna L. Go- 
lish, Grace H. Lesiie, Etha M. Nagler, Sarah Peters, Cora D. Reeves, Bertha L. 
Riechers, Ruth M. Sewell (contract), Ella C. Shaw, Joy L. Smith, Harriet M. 
Whitmer, Julia H. Wilson and W. Pauline Wisegarver. 

Institutions: University of Nanking, University Hospital (Union), Lan- 
guage School of Nanking University (Union), School of EMduecation of Nanking 
University (Union), Nanking ‘Theological Seminary (Union), Conference 
Academy, School for Missionaries’ Children (Union). W. F. M. S.: Ginling 
College (Union), Hitt Memorial Training School, Bible Teachers’ Training 
veer FUR. Methodist Girls’ Boarding School, Memorial (Foreign) Hospital 
(Union). 


HANDEL LEE, Superintendent 
L. L. Harr, District Missionary 


WUNING DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province, comprising Ningkwofu City and surround- 
ing territory. 

Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 975,000. Methodist responsibility, 800,000. 

Organization: Work was opened by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914. 

Missions ot Work: Methodist Mpiscopal and China Inland Mission. 


Ningkwofu City 


Location: Prosperous, walled, inland Chinese City in Anhwei Province, fifty 
miles from Wuhu with which it is connected by canal and steam launch service. 
Seat of the Government Normal School. Has telegraph and daily mail service. 

Population: 40,000. ; 

Industry: Agriculture. Chief exports are rice, wheat, corn and bamboo. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 

Institution: Wannan Middle School. 


Liv Wert, Superintendent 
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NORTH ANHWEI DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province north of the Yangtze River, extending from 
the province Jjine westward to a point midway between the cities of Wuhu and 
Anking, consisting of six “hsiens” or counties. 

Area: 2,450 square miles. 

Population: 2,057,267; Methodist responsibility, about 1,500,000. 

Industry: One of the most fertile sections of the Yangtze River. Abundant 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat, sweet potatoes, beans and peanuts are produced. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun early in the decade, 
1890 to 190 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Advent Mission. 


Hochow City 


Location: Hochow is a “hsien’’ city located on the north side of the 
Yangtze River midway between Nanking and Wuhu. It is reached by steam 
launch from either of these port cities. 

Population: 380,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1895. 

Institutions: North Anhwei Middle School for Boys. 


Liv Wetr-r, Superintendent 


WANNAN DISTRICT 
South Anhwei 


Location: In the province of Anhwei. Accessible by land from Wuhu, on 
the Yangtze, and by water from Hangchow. A six to twelve days’ journey from 
Nanking. Wach of the six counties has its local dialect, but Mandarin is generally 
understood. 

Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Population: 1,104,108; people are clever, thrifty, intelligent, conservative 
and superstitious; Methodist responsibility, 900,000. 

Industry: Agriculture; quantities of corn, wheat, rice and fruit are raised 
for home consumption; exports are tea, lumber, ink, candles and firecrackers, 

Organization: Work opened by Methodist Episcopal Church in 1918. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Tunki City 


Location: Extreme southern end of Anhwei province, and at the head- 
waters of navigation for river boats from Hangchow. 
Missionaries: Rey. F. C. Gale (Shanghai) and Mrs. Ailie Gale, M.D. 
(Shanghai). 
Institution: Hospital. 
Y. S. Suen, Superintendent 


F. C. Gaur, District Missionary 
WUHU DISTRICT 


Location: The Wuhu District is made up of 5 hsiens, or counties, on the 
south side of the Yangtze River, extending from the east boundary of Anhwei 
province toward the southwest for a distance of about 80 miles. The complete 
network of small rivers which empty into the Yangtze makes communication and 
transportation exceedingly good as compared with other parts of China. 

Area: 2,500 square miles. 

Population: 1,141,500. sh ha. 

Industry: The district is exceedingly fertile; it is for the most, part a 
low well-watered alluvial plain, and is one of the finest rice producing dis- 
tricts in China. There are numerous mountains with rich deposits of coal, iron 
and copper. wit 

There are no railways within the bounds of the district but a contract has 
been let and work begun on a line which will connect Wuhu with the south- 
ern part of the Conference and with a proposed trunk line from Nanking to 
Nanchang and the southwest. Unfortunately, work on this line has been sus- 
pended for many months on account of the unsettled condition of the country ; 
however, this project is certain to be completed eventually and its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. It will tap the great Tea District as well as 
the coal and iron fields. 
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Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist HMpiscopal Chureh in 1881. 

aS first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church were sent to Wuhu in 
385. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, the China Inland Mission, United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Advent Christian, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Christian and Missionary Alliance and Faith Mission. The work of several 
of these Missions is confined entirely to the City of Wuhu, but a few put slight 
emphasis on country work. The field is inadequately occupied and no overlapping 
or competition between our work and that of any other church exists. 

Methodist Responsibility: In Wuhu City responsibility is shared about 
equally with the other missions. In the country districts, however, our respon- 
sibility is much greater, probably not less than 800,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Hayes (on furlough) and Mrs. Hayes (on fur- 
lough), R. EH. Brown, M.D., and Mrs. Brown, Miss Hyla Watters, M.D. W. F. 
M. S.: Misses H. N. Galleher, B. H. Loucks (Japan), Kate L. Ogborn (on fur- 
lough) Jennie C. Walker (on furlough), Iva Williamson (Shanghai), Faye H. 
Robinson. 

Institutions: Wuhu General Hospital, ministering to both Chinese and 
Foreign patients, Second Street Institutional Church, Second Street Middle School 
for Boys. W. F. M. 8S.: Wuhu Girls School, Social Evangelistic Center. 


Liv WEL1I, Superintendent 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


Area: Northern and central part of Kiangsi province, part of Anhwei prov- 
ince, north of the Yangtze river, and a small part of Hupeh province, bordering 
on Anhwei, just north of Kiukiang. 

Organization: Kiangsi up to 1912 was a part of Central China Conference, 
but at that time was made a separate Mission Conference. It became an An- 
nual Conference in 1917. Work was begun in Kiukiang in 1867; in Nanchang 
in 1894; and Fuchow in 1916. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant mission in the 
Conference doing work of college grade. 


HWANGMEI DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. Seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
one end to another. 

Location: North of the Yangtze river, one circuit in Kiangsi, directly north 
of Kiukiang, two circuits in Hupeh, and two circuits in Anhwei. 

Population: 1,121,497. 


Hwangmei 


Location: Thirty-five miles north of Kiukiang in the province of Hupeh. 
largest city in the district. 


Taihu 


Location: In the west central part of Anhwei province, surrounded by hsien 
(county) cities and mountains, four days’ travel from Kiukiang, the largest 
circuit of this large district, being now sixty miles from end to end. A 
transfer of stations in 1923 reduced its size by thirty miles. 

Institution: Higher Primary School. 


Tsu CHING-HU, Superintendent, P. O., Taihu 


KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 2,050 square miles. Includes the four Kan river circuits, part of what 
was formerly the South Kiangsi district and extends from Nanchang to Siaki- 
anghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Location: In the Kan river valley, which includes Juichow, Linkiang, Kian, 
and Kanchow, prefectural cities along the route of the first projected railroad 
through the province, Yuanchow and Nanan are on tributaries of the Kan river. 

Dopulation: 1,160,780. 

Industry: Agriculture. Fruits and vegetables are produced in great variety 
and abundance, as well as rice. Coal and iron are found. The Kan river makes 
possible a great and growing traffic, and enables lumber to be brought from the 
highland forests to Nanchang. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Roman Catholic. Most of the territory is unoccupied. 
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Changshu 


Location: A great drug center. 
Institution: Higher Primary School. 
WANG SHAN-CHIH, Superintendent, P. O., Nanchang 


KIENCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: 4,500 square miles. Undulating surface, bad roads and shallow rivers. 
Difficult of access. 

Location: In the Fu River valley. 

Population: 1,519,501. 

Industry: Chiefly agricultural. Rice, beans, indigo and vegetables are pro- 
duced. ITFruit in great variety is grown. ‘This region is a great center for the 
manufacture and export of bamboo paper. Nanfeng is famous for its oranges, 
which are of excellent flavor. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal—has work at several points, foremost 
among which are Fuchow and Kienchang. The German China Alliance, asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mission, has work at a number of points in the 
Fu River valley. The Roman Catholics have several centers in this region. 

Institution: Higher Primary School, Fuchow. 

WANG SHIH-TSING, Superintendent, P. O., Fuchow 


NANCHANG DISTRICT 


} Area: 2,325 square miles; centers around the city of Nanchang. 
it was a part of South Kiangsi district. 


Population: 1,868,862. 
_ Alissions at Work: Methodist pete China Inland Mission, Protestant 
Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist and Ro- 


man Catholie. 


Until 1911 


Nanchang 


Location: One of the wealthiest cities of China and capital of Kiangsi 
Province. On the Kan river, connected with Fu river by a secondary outlet. 
There are 4,000 business places within the city walls and two-thirds as many in 
the suburbs. Wducational center. 

Population: 480,000. 

_ Industry: Center of trade in porcelain, glass, cloth, lumber, tea, indigo and 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1894. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: G. T. Blydenburgh, M.D., and Mrs. Blydenburgh, Rey. F. R. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown, Miss Lillian Cookson, R.N., Miss Evaline Gaw (on 
furlough), Mr. lL. W. Holland (on furlough) and Mrs. Holland (on furlough), 
Rey. W. R. Johnson (on furlough) and Mrs. Johnson (on furlough) Rey. H. T. 


Lavely (on furlough) ‘and Mrs. Lavely (on furlough), W. D. Libby, M.D., and 
Mrs. Libby, Miss Elma K. Pennypacker, R.N., Rev. W. HE. Schubert and Mrs. 
Schubert, Mr. H./I. Smith (on furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on furlough), 
W. FP. M. 8.: Misses L. Catherine Baker, Zula F. Brown (on furlough), Ruth 


N. Daniels (on furlough), Laura Gooding, Faith A. Hunt (on furlough), Ida 
Kahn, M.D., Isabel Luce (on furlough), Theodora A. Raab (contract), Blanche 
T. Search (on furlough), Margaret Seeck (Shanghai), Bessie LL. Meeker 


(Shanghai), Ethel T. Thompson (on furlough). J 
Institutions: Susan Toy Bnsign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang Academy. 


W. F. M. 8.: Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 
WANG SHAN-cHIN, Superintendent 
NORTH KIANGSI DISTRICT 


Area: 5,400 square miles. . 
Location: In the Kiangsi province, north of the Lu mountains and south of 


the Yangtze river. 
Population: About 3,000,000. ‘ 
Kiukiang 


Location: Beautifully situated on the south bank of the Yangtze river, partially 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. A prefectural city, with a wall five miles 
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in circumference. Kiukiang means “nine rivers.’ 458 miles from Shanghai. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: Manufacture and sale of porcelain, silk, and silver. 

Organization: Oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. 

Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, China Inland, 
Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. A. Argelander and Mrs. Argelander, Rev. C. F. Johan- 
naber and Mrs. Johannaber, HW. C. Perkins, M.D., and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Deanetta 
Ploeg, R.N., Miss Hlizabeth Ploeg, R.N., Rev. J. C. Plummer (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Plummer (on furlough), Mr. Carl Robart (on furlough) and Mrs. Robart 
(on furlough), W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Ferris, Edith Fredericks (on fur- 
jough), Nora I. Kellogg, Ruth L. Myers (on furlough), Clara EH. Merrill, Annie 
M. Pittman, Ellen Smith, Rena F. Spathelf, Myrtle M. Stone, Leona Thomasson 
(contract), May Bel Thompson (on furlough) Rose E. Waldron (on furlough), 
Frances EK. Woodruff (contract), Mabel A. Woodruff 

Institutions: William Nast College, Water of Life Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Rulison Fish Memorial High School, Knowles Bible Training School, Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital. 


Tsar TEH-KAO, Superintendent 


SHANGHAI—CHINA GENERAL 


Missionaries 


Central China Conference: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Julia Bonafield, Bessie A.. 
Hollows (on furlough), Iva M. Miller, M.D., Cora E. Simpson, R.N., and Laura 
M. White. 

Foochow Conference: Miss Sarah M. Bosworth. 

Kiangsi Conference: Rev. G. Carleton Lacy (on furlough) and Mrs. Lacy 
(on furlough). 

Yenping Conference: Rey. W. A. Main and Mrs. Main. p 

rylhbige General: Miss Melissa J. Davis (contract), and Miss Gertrude N. Old- 
royd. 

Institutions: The Shanghai American School (Union). 


SEOUL AREA—Resident Bishop, Rev. J. C. Baker. 


JAPAN 


Area: 162,056 square miles, a little more than that of California. Coast line, 
18,000 miles. The empire consists of four large islands, besides Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the southern half of Saghalien, and about 4,000 small islands of 
which the Loo Choo to the south, and the Kurile to the north, are the most 
important groups. ; 

Population: 56,068,952 in Japan proper, 3,655,308 in Formosa and 105,756 
in Saghalien, besides large numbers in Korea. 

Industries: Agriculture is the chief occupation. The principal products are 
rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. ‘Tea and tobacco 
are cultivated and mulberry trees are raised in connection with the silk indus- 
try. Other industries are fishing and mining, and a number of mechanical arts 
in which the Japanese are very skillful. General manufactures are growing 
rapidly and approximating agriculture in importance. There are over 8,000 
miles of railway and about 120,000 miles of telegraph in the empire. 

Organization: The mission was organized in 1873, and became an Annual 
Conference in 1884. Two Conferences were formed in 1899 when the South Japan 
Mission Conference was organized. This in turn became an Annual Conference in 
1905. When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was formed by the merging of 
the Japan Churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the two Conferences 
ceased to exist. There are now two Annual Conferences, the Wast and the West, 
which include the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has mission stations in eight of the seventeen largest 
cities. Ten stations are on three of the main islands, Nagoya having been trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Methodists. One former station on Okinawa of the Loo 
Choo group is now (1925) attached to Kumamoto and one is in Seoul, the capital 
of Korea. The financial appropriations and the foreign missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church continue to assist the Japanese Church in evangeliz- 
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ing the island empire. The educational institutions preserve the same status as 
before the organization of the Japan Methodist Church. 

Nore: We follow the arrangement of districts in which our mission has 
workers and work connected with the Annual Conferences of the Japan Methodist 
Church. This will serve the purpose of comparison and reference and indicate the 
lines of co-operation between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Japanese 
Church.— Editor. } 


EAST CONFERENCE 


HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 


Area: 36,297 square miles. Hokkaido is the second largest island in the 
empire. 
Population: 2,359,097. 
Sapporo 


Location: The capital of Hokkaido is fairly central in the island. It is the 
seat of the Fifth Imperial University, of which Dr. S. Sato, a Methodist, is 
President. 

Population: 122,945. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. It is the most 
northern of our Mission stations in Japan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Board, American Presbyterians, Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. T T. Brumbaugh and Mrs. Brumbaugh. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander. 

Institutions: The Wesley Building, a Student and Social Contact Center. 


Hakodate 


Location: An important seaport on the southern tip of the island. 

Population: 144,740. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 by Bishop M. 
C. Harris, the first Protestant missionary to Hokkaido. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Alice A. Cheney, Barbara Bailey, Abby 
L. Sturtevant (on furlough), Olive Curry and Azalia Peet. 

Institutions: Iai Jo Gakko (Girls’ High School) and two kindergartens. 


T. T. BrumpauenH, District Missionary 


OU-HOKUBU DISTRICT 
Area: Aomori Province, 3,615 square miles; Akita Province, 4,490 square 


miles. 
Population: (By Provinces), Aomori, 756,453; Akita, 898,532; total, 1,654,- 


' Industries: Farming, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit raising. 


Hirosaki 

Location: In the extreme northwestern section of the main island, 500 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Population: Hirosaki City, 32,764. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1874. : ; : 

Missions at Work: The Church of Christ (centering in the city of Akita), 
Reformed Church in the United States, Protestant Mpiscopal Church (of U. S. A.) 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. W. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Rey E. W. Thompson 
and Mis. Thompson, Rev. R. F. Shacklock (on furlough) and Mrs. Shacklock 
(on furlough). W. #. M. S8.: Misses Lois K. Curtice, Blanche A. Gard (on fur- 
lough), M. Helen Russell and Hrma M. Taylor. ’ 

Institutions: To-O-Gijiku (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ 
Boarding School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergarten and Aiko Kindergarten. 


C. W. Ietemart, Superintendent and District Missionary 


OU-NAMBU DISTRICT 


Area: Miyagi Province, 3,220 square miles; part of Yamagata Province, 
8,574 square miles; part of Fukushima Province, 5,038 square miles; part of 
Iwate Province, 3,855 square miles. 
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Population: (By Provinces) Miyagi, 961,755; Yamagata, 968,869; FWuku- 
shima, 1,362,689; Iwate, 854,510. Total, 4,147,823. ‘ 
Industries: Farming, mining, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit 


raising. Seuat 
endal 


Location: A garrison city, 215 miles north of Tokyo, on the east coast of the 
main island; important educational center. 

Population: 144,000 (about). ae . 

Industries: Manufacture of fossil-wood ornaments, pottery, silk weaving. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1884. | ‘ 

Missions at Work: American Board (Congregational), American Baptists, 
Christian Church, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Holiness, Protestant 
Episcopal (American) Reformed Church in the United States and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. S. R. Luthy (on furlough) and Mrs. Luthy_(on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Lee, Elizabeth H. Kilburn and H. Louise 
Perry (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. FF. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory, Lee Memorial Kindergarten, 
Kokucho Kindergarten, Sendai Christian Orphanage (Union). 

K. Niki, Superintendent 
S>.R. Lutruy, District Missionary 


TOKYO DISTRICT 


Area; The district of Tokyo covers the city of that name and extends into 
the surrounding country covering four provinces: Tochigi, 2,452 square miles; 
Chiba, 1,942 square miles; Saitama, 1,584 square miles; and Tokyo Fu, 615 
square miles; total area, 6,593 square miles, about equal to the New England 
States. 

Population: Tochigi province, 1,090,428 Chiba province, 1,899,257; Saitana 
province, 1,394,461; Tokyo Fu, 4,485,144; total, 8,869,290. 


Tokyo 


Location: The largest city in Japan, about the center of the eastern coast 
of the main island, Hondo. Capital of Japan since 1867. 

Population: (1925) About 1,750,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Methodist, American 
Board, American Baptists, German Evangelical, American Friends, the Christian 
Church, the Evangelical Association, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Mission to Lepers in India and the East, 
Methodist Protestant, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian (North), Re- 
formed Church in America, Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren, 
Universalist General Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, Southern Bap- 
tists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Evangelistic Band, the Lutheran Pvan- 
gelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Union of the U. S. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. P. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Rev. A. D. Berry, 
Rey. F. D. Gealy and Mrs. Gealy, Rev. F. W. Heckelman and Mrs. Heckelman, 
Rey. HE. T. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Rev. J. V. Martin (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Martin (on furlough), Rev. M. R. Shaw (on furlough) and Mrs. Shaw (on fur- 
lough), Rev. F. N. Scott and Mrs. Scott. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary H. Chappel 
(on furlough), Laura Chase (on furlough), Dora A. Wagner, Myrtle Z. Pider (on 
furlough), Alberta B. Sprowles, Ruth E. Weiss (on furlough), Nell M. Daniel, 
Bernice C. Bassett, Frances W. MacIntire (on furlough), Marie Killheffer (on 
furlough), Pauline Place and Mary W. Howey (contract teacher). 

Special Workers: Mr. H. W. Johns in the Christian Literature Society ; 
Miss Orpha M. Coe and Miss Mira B. Moon in Aoyama Gakuin. 

Institutions: Aoyama Gakuin (Boys’ School), includes Academy, College 
and Theological School (Philander Smith Institute) ; Tokyo School for Foreign 
Children (Union), Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin (Girls’ School), and Women’s Christian College (Union), (and Nihon 
Joshi Shin-Gakuin), Bible Institute for Women, (Union with Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). 

K. NAKAGAWA, Superintendent 


G. F. Draper, District Missionary 
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WEST CONFERENCE 


NORTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,701 square miles; includes the province of Nagasaki, 1,400 square 
miles; and Fukuoka, 1,893 square miles. 

Population: Nagasaki province, 1,135,741; Fukuoka province, 2,187,755. 
Total, 3,823,496. 


Nagasaki 


Location: At the western end of the island of Kyushiu. More than three 
hundred years ago Nagasaki was a Christian city but it became the scene of ter- 
rifie persecutions. ‘Twenty-six priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in 
one day on the hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands, and within a few 
miles of the city are the ruins of the old castle where the Christian army made its 
last stand, and where 20,000 men, women and children were put to the sword. 
‘The first Protestant missionaries who came after Commodore Perry’s visit landed 
at Nagasaki. 

Population: 176,554. 

Industries: Shipbuilding, coal mining, and the manufacture of porcelain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 18738 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Reformed Church in America, the Southern Baptist Church; the Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Mr. G. W. Bruner and Mrs. Bruner, Rev. R. BE. West (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. West (on furlough), Rev. W. W. Krider and Mrs. Krider. W. I’. 
M. S.: Misses Adella M. Ashbaugh, Carrie S. Peckham, Anna L. White, Mariana 
Young, Helen Couch, Lois L. Davis, Vera L. Fehr, Mary B. Oldridge. 

Institutions: Chinzei Gakuin (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Kwassui 
Jo Gakko (includes College, Academy ). 


Fukuoka 


Location: Capital of Fukuoka province, in the northern part of the island of 
Kyushiu. The seat of the Kyushiu Imperial University with faculties of medi- 
cine, engineering and agriculture. An important educational center; the financial 
heart of one of the three most important manufacturing centers in Japan. 

Population: 95,381. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Lutheran, Reformed Church in America, and the Southern Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Helen R. Albrecht (on furlough), Olive Hagen, Plizabeth M. Lee (on furlough), 
K. Grace Wythe, Harriet Howey. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Girls’ School). 

K. Kopayasni, Superintendent 


R. S. Spencer, District Missionary 


SOUTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: This district is composed of two provinces, Kumamoto Ken with an 
area of 2,774 square miles; and Kagoshima Ken, area 3,522 square miles. 
Within this area are seven quarterly conferences. 

Location: In the West Japan Conference, southern part of Kyushiu Island. 

aster" Kumamoto Ken, 1,283,199; Kagoshima Ken, 1,415,538 ; total, 


Kumamoto 


Location: Near the western coast of the island of Kyushiu the southernmost 
of the four main islands of Japan. An educational center, with 41 schools above 
higher primary grade, in which are 22,000 students. ‘l'wenty-four of these 
schools are middle schools or above, in grade. The student population, in- 
cluding primary schools, is 37,500. 

Population: 150,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, United 
Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptists, Nazarene Church. 

e) Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret Burmeister and Carolyn M. 
eague. 
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Kagoshima 


Location: On Kagoshima Bay at the southern end of the island of Kyushiu. 
Once the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now an educational center with 13 
middle schools in the province, a high school, and the Imperial school of forestry 
and agriculture. 

Population: 102,396. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1879. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, South- 
ern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. KE. R. Bull (on furlough) and Mrs. Bull (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses L. Alice Finlay, Mildred A. Paine (on furlough). 

K. Kosaka, Superintendent 
R. 8S. SPENCER, District Missionary 


KANAGAWA DISTRICT 


Location: Contains Kanagawa province, 689 square miles. 
Pad 


Population: Kanagawa, 1,323,372. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in Yokohama in 1873 


Yokohama 


Location: The capital of Kanagawa prefecture and an important seaport. 
Situated on the bay, about twenty miles from Tokyo. Connected with Tokyo by 
steam trains and electric trains which run every twelve minutes. The area of the 
city of Yokohama was greatly enlarged in 1927, so that it now covers 51144 square 
miles and is divided into five Boroughs. 

Area: Prefecture, 686 square miles. 

Population: (1927) 515,081. Kanagawa prefecture, 1,416,792. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed Church in America, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Women’s Union Missionary Society 
of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. F. Draper and Mrs. Draper. W. PF’. M. S.: Miss Wini- 
fred F. Draper. 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: One kindergarten and two day nurseries and the 
Yokobama Christian Blind School. 


Kamakura 


Location: 32 miles south of Tokyo; a famous tourist summer and winter 
resort. 
Population: About 18,251. 
H. Hrrata, Superintendent 


G. F. Draper, District Missionary 


LOO CHOO DISTRICT 


Area: Loo Choo District area, 934 square miles. Includes a group of 53 
islands, 369 miles south of Japan proper. 
Location: In the Pacific Ocean half way between Kyushiu and Formosa. 
_ Population: 571,565. 
Naha 


Location: Principal city of Okinawa, main island of the Loo Choo group. 

Population: 56,481. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention. ‘The 
Japanese Congregational Church, the Churches of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) 
and the Holiness Church are represented by Japanese workers only. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 


R. 8. Spencer, District Missionary Superintendent, P. O. Fukuoka 


KOREA DISTRICT 
(Japanese) 
General: This district constitutes a mission to all Japanese residing in 
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Korea and Manchuria. Its work is under the general supervision of the West 
Japan Conference of the Japan Methodist Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh has supervision of work among Koreans. 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Bertha M. Starkey. 
W. W. Kriper, District Missionary, P. O. Nagasaki 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


Area: 84,788 square miles; about the size of Idaho. Includes the work in 
Korea—thirteen provinces which are subdivided into 232 counties and 2,507 towns. 

Location: A peninsula lying between Japan and China. Very mountainous, 
with many islands along the coast. 

oe 19,103,900; Methodist Episcopal Church responsible for about 
Industry: Agriculture—rice, fruit, and cotton principal products. Mining— 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal and graphite. Fishing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885 under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Robert S. Maclay, D.D., the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller and W. B. 
Scranton, M.D. The mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904, and 
became an Annual Conference in 1908. 


CHEMULPO DISTRICT 


Area: Covers 13 circuits, with a total of 72 churches and 96 square miles of 
territory; includes Puchun on the mainland and Kanghwa among the islands, 
which are numerous. 

Population: 188,101. 
Industry: Farming and fishing. 


Chemulpo 

Location: Twenty-six miles by rail from Seoul and port of entry for that 
city. 

Population: 28,093 Koreans, 11,228 Japanese, 1,579 Chinese and about 30 
foreigners; total 40,930. , : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Japan Methodist Church has work among the Japanese here. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret I. Hess, Bertha A. Kostrup, 
R.N., Lula A. Miller and Jeanette Oldfather. : ; 

Institutions : Collins Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

Kim Cuan Heuna, Superintendent 
H. D. ApprnzeEtiEr, District Missionary, P. O., Seoul 


. CHUNAN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles; two counties in North Chung Choong and three 
in South Chung Choong provinces. : 

Location: North and northeast of Kongju city. Seoul-Fusan railway inter- 
sects the district. Chunan, 65 miles from Seoul, is the district center. Auto-bus 
lines and two branch railroads give access to all parts of the district. One of 
the decisive battles of the Chinese-Japanese war was fought at Sungwhan; an 
excellent hot spring with bath houses is at Onyang. 

Population: About 325,000. 7 

Industry: Fruits and grains are abundant; largest English walnut orchards 
in Korea are within ten miles of Chunan; only mining dredge in Korea is at 
Chiksan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. In the south and southwest the 
Presbyterians are at work; also several groups of the London Missionary Society. 
Kim Pyune Cuai, Superintendent 
F. EB. C. WitxiaMs, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 


HAIJU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles along the Yellow Sea. 

Location: In Hwanghai province; a hilly country, extremely fertile soil. 
Population: 330,000. dt : 

Industry: Agriculture: some of the finest rice in Korea is produced here. 
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Haiju 

Location: Prosperous town and capital of Hwanghai province, about three 
miles from the sea, and in about the center of the district. 

Population: 1,512 Japanese, 13,269 Koreans, 94 foreigners. Total 14,875. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, English Church 
Mission, Roman Catholic. The Presbyterians withdrew in 1909. 

Missionaries: Rey. V. H. Wachs (on furlough) and Mrs. Wachs (on fur- 
lough), Sherwood Hall, M.D., and Mrs. Hall, M.D., and Miss Pearl B. Lund, R.N., 
(on furlough). W. F#. M. S.: Miss L. Belle Overman. 

Institutions: Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital, Boys’ Common 
School. W. Ff. M. 8.: Girls’ School. 


Kim Yu Soon, Superintendent 


HONGSYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; Hongsyung is the chief city; there are five other 
circuits; a branch railroad runs through the territory. . 
Population: Over 400,000; each circuit is practically a county with about 
100,000 population. 
C. C. AmEND?T, Superintendent, P. O. Kongju 


KONGJU STATION 
The work assigned to this station by the division of territory among the 


Protestant Missions in Korea comprises South Cheungehung province (except 


two counties in the southwest) ; one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. Because of its size and for administrative pur- 
poses the territory is divided into three districts: Chunan, Kongju and Hongsyung 
Districts. Kongju city is centrally located. 


KONGJU DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles—including several islands lying to the west. 

Location: In South Cheungchung province; mountainous, interspersed with 
broad plains. The islands off the coast are hard to reach—we have work in two. 
All important centers and railway stations are connected by good highways. 


Kongju 


Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Amendt and Mrs. Amendt, Rey. F. HE. C. Williams 
and Mrs. Williams. W. FF. M. S.: Mrs. Alice H. Sharp, Mrs. W. C. Swearer (on 
furlough), Misses Maren P. Bording, R.N., Hazel A. Hatch (on furlough) and 
Ada McQuie (on furlough), Helen Boyles, Hannah Scharpff. 

Institutions: Kongju Boys’ High School, Dispensary. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ 
Primary and High School, Dispensary, and Baby Welfare Work. 


C. C. AMENDT, Superintendent 
KANGNEUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and extends north and 
south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the great mountain range. 
Only one tenth of the area is tillable. Itinerating difficult because of steep hills 
and bad roads. 

Population: 150,000—farmers and fishermen. 

Organization: Formerly a part of Wonju district, Kangneung became a 
separate district in 1916. 

Kangneung 


Location: Kang Won Do province—third most important. city. 
Industry: A shipping center and distributing market for the fishing industry 
of this portion of the coast of Korea. 


Sin Hone Sik, Superintendent, P. O. Hoing Sung 
MANCHURIA DISTRICT 


Area: About twice as large as Korea. 

Population: About 20,000,000. (Koreans, about 200,000.) 
Chief Centers: Mukden and Harbin. 

Circuits: There are six circuits. 


—_— 
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_ Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1920. The 
Northern Presbyterian and Southern Methodist Churches also have workers among 
Koreans in Manchuria; there is a division of territory so that there is no over- 
lapping or duplication. 

Pat HyuneG Six, Superintendent 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


_ Area: Includes the work in and about the national capital and part of Kyung- 
kui province. 
Location; In the Han river valley. This region is easy of access by rail 
and water, 
Seoul 


_ Location; Capital and most important city of Korea; a walled city twenty- 
six miles from the coast; intellectual, political and social center. A railroad center 
with two stations, electric lights, telephone, telegraph, postal service, water- 
works, banks, hotels and trolley cars. 

Population: 300,000. Koreans, Japanese, Chinese and Europeans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A,, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
International Y. M. ©. A. (Korea), Y. M. ©. A. (Japanese), British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Hnglish Salvation Army, Japan Methodist Church, Oriental Mis- 
en Japanese Presbyterian Church, Russian Orthodox, Congregational Church of 
Japan. 
Missionaries: Rey. H. D. Appenzeller and Mrs. Appenzeller, Rev. A. T. 
Becker (on furlough) and Mrs. Becker (on furlough), Rey. B. W. Billings and 
Mrs. Billings, Rev. G. M. Burdick, Rev. BE. M. Cable (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Cable (on furlough), Rev. C. S. Deming and Mrs. Deming, Norman Found, M.D., 
and Mrs. Found, R.N., Miss M. P. Keister, Rey. J. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. 
W. A. Noble (on furlough) and Mrs. Noble (on furlough), Rey. J. D. Van 
Buskirk, M.D. (on furlough), and Mirs. Van Buskirk (on furlough). W. F. MW. S.: 
Misses Alice R. Appenzeller, Blanche R, Bair (on furlough), Bernita Block, M.D., 
Charlotte Brownlee, Marie E. Church (on furlough), Marion lL. Conrow (on fur- 
lough), Ada B. Hall, Mary R. Hillman, Alice Hunter, Jeanette C. Hulbert, Jessie 
B. Marker, Harriet P. Morris (on furlough), Olive F. Pye (on furlough), Eliza- 
beth 8. Roberts, R.N., Mayne M. Rogers, R.N. (on furlough), Elma T. Rosen- 
berger, R.N., Gertrude HP. Snavely (on furlough), Myrta Stover, Monetta Troxell, 
Edna M. Van Fleet, Lola Wood (on furlough), Mary HB. Young, Edith M. Royce 
(on furlough), Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin (on furlough), Mrs. Rosetta 8. Hall, M.D. 
(on furlough), Bertha F. Starkey (for work among Japanese). 

Institutions: Paichai Boys’ High School, Union Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary, Pierson Memorial Bible Institute (Union), Chosen Christian College 
(Union), Severance Union Medical College, School for Missionaries’ Children, 
Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Lillian Harris Memorial 
Hospital, Hwha College and High School (Day School and Kindergarten, six Day 


Schools), Bible Training School (Union), Social Evangelistic Center (Union). 
Kim CHonG Woo, Superintendent 


PYENGYANG, EAST AND WEST DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes Mission work in the province of South Pyengan and eastern 
art of Whangai. ; 
‘ Population: 1,100,000; South Pyengan province has a population of 700,000. 
Wastern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist responsibility 850,000. ‘There are thousands 
of villages and several large towns. The people are intelligent and sturdy. 

Industry: Agriculture; soil is rich and fertile. A new source of wealth is 
being developed in the opening of mines. The city of Pyengyang has many manu- 
factories, beet sugar, an arsenal and arms factory, iron foundry, electric plants and 
coal briquettes. 

Pyengyang 

Location: Capital of South Pyengan province, on the Tatong River, Im- 

portant railway point. Oldest of Korean cities, dating from before the time 


of David. 
Population: 100,000. ; : 
Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1892. ’ 
Missions at Work: kia Episcopal, ieee ape Japan Methodist 
hureh, Seventh Day Adventist, Congregational Church of Japan. ; 
a iB fsaionurics: aL G. Anderson, MLD., and Mrs. Anderson, Miss Naomi A. 
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Anderson, R.N., Rev. J. Z. Moore and Mrs. Moore. W. F. M. S.: Misses Bthel 
Butts. R.N., Mary M. Cutler, M.D., Grace L. Dillingham, Marguerite C. Wnglish 
(on furlough), BE. Irene Haynes, Henrietta P. Robbins, HWdith F. Gaylord, A. 
Jeannette Walter (on furlough), Msther L. Hulbert. : 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital, School 
for Missionaries’ Children. W. F. M. S.: High School for Girls, Hospital and 
Home for the Blind. 

J. Z. Moore, Superintendent 


SUWON DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province and part of 
North Chungchong. 

Population: 150,000. 

Industry: Great grain producing country, with many important market 
towns. 

Organization: Part of Seoul district until 1908, when it became a separate 
district. 

Suwon 


Location: West central part and capital of Kyungkui province. 
Missionary: W. F'. M. S.: Miss Lula A. Miller, P. O., Chemulpo. 


G. M. Burpick, Superintendent, P. O., Seoul 
WONJU DISTRICT 


Area: Covers eight counties—six in Kangwun province, one in North Chung- 
chong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Wxtends from the central range 
of mountains down through Korin to the east range. 

Population: 450,000. 

Industry: Production of rice. 


Wonju 


Location: In Kangwun province; a strategic point from which the entire 
territory can be easily reached. 
Population: 8,000. 
Missionaries: S. E. McManis, M.D., and Mrs. McManis, R.N. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss Maude V. Trissell (on furlough), Miss Hsther Laird and Mrs. C. D. Morris. 
Institution: Swedish Memorial Hospital. 
Sin Hone Six, Superintendent, P. O., Hoing Sung 


C. F. CARxLson, District Missionary 


YENGBYEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes mission work in North Pyengyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. 

Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous country with a few 
large, fine towns; many small and scattered villages; improved highways to larger 
places, with auto travel; but many mountain towns can be reached only over great 
passes, on foot or on pack pony. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 

Industry: Farming and mining. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian. 


Yengbyen 


Location: Central part of northern Korea, walled in by mountains, twenty- 
three miles from Sinanju, the nearest railway station; surrounded by a stone 
wall built five hundred years ago. 

7 epee 3,000. 

issionaries: Mr. C, A. Sauer (on furlough) and Mrs. Sauer (on furlough) 
Rev. W. E. Shaw and Mrs. Shaw. W. FP. M. 8.: Misses Bthel M. Este : 
pougt) and BWthel Miller. geo he ee 
nstitutions: Boys’ High School (three years out of the five years in govern- 
ment school course). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Primary School (with three et of 
High), Kindergarten. 


W. EH. SuaAw, Superintendent 
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YICHUN DISTRICT 
Area: Includes eight circuits. 
Population: More than 200,000. 
Organization: Became a separate district in December, 1921. 
Missionary: W. I. M. S.: Miss Jessie B. Marker, P. O. Seoul. 
G. M. Burpick, Superintendent, P. O. Seoul 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Philippine Islands, Malaya, Netherlands Indies and North Sumatra 
SINGAPORE AREA —Wissionary Bishop: Rev. B®. F. Lee. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Area: 115,026 square miles. Includes a group of 3,141 islands, of which 
1,668 are named. ‘ 

Population: 11,000,000, half of whom live on the island of Luzon (area, 40,969 
square miles), the largest in the group. Negritos (aborigines) inhabit the west- 
ern coast; Igorots and other wild tribes live in the mountains; the Filipinos 
occupy the lowlands. They speak several dialects—Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Gaddang, Isnay, Bolinao, and Zambal. One per cent speak 
Spanish. English and Spanish are the official languages. 

Industry: Large quantities of rice, sugar, tobacco, mangoes, bananas, chicos, 

hemp, copra, papyas, lanzones, santol, guavas, are grown. Gold is mined. Coal 
mines are being developed. Iron, copper, gypsum, and asphalt clays are also 
found. Forty per cent of the islands is covered with merchantable timber, some of 
which is the finest in the world. 
, Organization: First evangelical sermon was preached by Bishop Thoburn, 
in March, 1899, but mission work began in 1900 upon the arrival of Rev. T. H. 
Martin. The mission was first attached to the Malaysia Conference as a district, 
but became a Mission Conference in 1905; and an Annual Conference in 1908. 
Rey. Homer ©. Stuntz was the first superintendent, and first delegate to General 
Conference. 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union was organized in 1902 by missions 
of the following churches: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
American Baptists, North American Board (Congregational), United Brethren, 
the Disciples of Christ affiliating. The Protestant Hpiscopal Church, Seventh 
Day Adventists, the American Bible Society, and the Y. M. ©. A. also have 
work here. 

Allotment of Territory: The Methodist Episcopal mission accepted assign- 
ment to the following provinces north of Manila: Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), 
Bulacan, Nueva HWeija, Pampanga, Tarlac. Pangasinan, Nueva Viscaya, Isabela, 
Cagayan, and Ilocos Sur, with about 2,500,000 people. 


CAGAYAN VALLEY DISTRICT 


Area: 10,000 square miles, including three provinces, Cagayan, Isabela and 
Nueva Vizcaya. ! ; ; 

Location: The northeast corner of Luzon. The Cagayan River with its 
tributaries drains a great fertile section from the high divide at Belite Pass, 353 
kilometers (220 miles), almost due north to the open sea at the river’s mouth, 
where Aparii is builded on the sandy delta. ; 

Transportation has been by way of the sea and river for ages. Though not 
entirely completed, the new government road is now passable from Manila to 
Aparri, 564 kilometers. This opens the door to many new comers who, in great 
numbers, are taking available lands under the homestead laws. This materially 
increases population and also the production of foodstuffs and tobacco. 

Population: 400,000 people live in 45 municipalities and 400 villages. Nearly 
50,000 are non-Christian mountain tribes. ; 

Industry: Farming everywhere; some fishing on the north coast. More 
than 500,000 bales of tobacco are grown and shipped each year. Corn and 
rice are widely grown. Hardwoods and cattle are shipped to Manila. 

Missions at Work: All three provinces are in territory assigned to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Roman Catholic Church has many native priests. 
One seminary is training some 30 young priests. Also there are several strong 
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parochial schools in charge of able nuns. There are one Independent Christian 
Mission pastor and two Pentecostal pastors in the district. 


Aparri 


Location: At the mouth of the Cagayan River. All shipping passes through 
the store houses of Aparri, making it our richest city. A private high school 
with 400 pupils is located here. 

Population: About 21,000. 


Bayombong 


Location: Center and capital of Nueva Vizcaya province. 
Population: 8,000. Has government high school with 700 students. 


Ilagan 


Location: Center and capital of Isabela province. Has 1,200 pupils in 
the government High School. Methodist Boy’s Dormitory. 
Population: 12,000. 


Tuguegarao 


_Location: Near the\line between Cagayan and Isabela province. Is the 
capital of Cagayan province. Has government High School with 1,200 pupils. 
Residence of Roman Catholic bishop and seat of their seminary. 

Population: 18,000. 

Institutions: Methodist Boy’s Dormitory, Girls’ Dormitory. 

Missionaries: Rey. Rex R. Moe and Mrs. Moe. W. F. M. S.: Miss Wilhel- 
mina Erbst and Ruth EH. J. Atkins (on furlough). 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: About 4,500 square miles. Includes the provinces of Nueva Heija and 
Bulacan, just north of the City of Manila, excluding the towns of Polo, Obando, 
Meycauayan and Marilao. 

Location: In the central valley of Luzon, well drained, fertile soil. There 
are seventy miles of railway in the district. The main roads are excellent 
and many auto trucks carry passengers and freight. There are 185 primary and 
intermediate schools in the district; two government high schools and six private 
high schools. 

Industries: The chief field product is rice; also sugar cane and gardening. 
Fish ponds are cultivated and some open fishing engaged in. Duck farming com- 
mands large attention. Each town has some special occupation such as hats, 
pottery, silk, furniture, shoes, pifia, and leather. Among our Protestant con- 
stituency we have a free and dependable class of tradesmen and craftsmen. 

Population: 468,195. Practically the entire population is Filipino and 
speak the Ilocano and the Tagalog, the majority of the population speaking the 
latter dialect. A few other tribes are along the borders, and some of the moun- 
{ain peoples in the eastern part. The Tagalogs show the finest culture of the 
Filipino people, there being many authors and painters among the educated 
classes. 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union has assigned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church the entire district. It is the only Protestant body officially 
working in the district. 


Malolos 


Location: Capital of Bulacan province, on a branch of the Pampanga river, 
twenty-five miles north of Manila. There is a government high school here 
with 1,000 students; a trade school turning out excellent work; and an inter- 
mediate school, which this year is occupying their second large building as 
well as the fine concrete structure built some years ago. Malolos is of historic 
note, it being for a few months the seat of government of the Philippine Re- 
public under Aguinaldo. 

Population: 25,000. 

Cabanatuan 


Location: Capital of Nueva Ecija on the Manila north road and a railroad 
terminal; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood and corrugated iron; 
electric light and water system. * ‘ 

Population: 34,000. 
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Industry: Rice harvesting with threshing machines, storing of rice in large 
warehouses and the operation of numerous rice mills. 


A. L. Beckenporr, Superintendent, P. O. San Fernando 


ILOCOS DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. 

Location: West coast of Northern Luzon; that part of Ilocos province from 
the city of Vigan southward; 18 municipalities with 7 municipal districts and 
about 800 villages. All municipalities but five are connected by first-class roads. 
Travel is by motor-bus or coastwise shipping. Manila Railroad terminal is 100 
miles distant from Vigan. 

Population: Entire province (1918 census), 216,274; Methodist territory, about 
110,000. Principally Ilocanos, with a few villages of Tinguianes, and with scat- 
tered Igorotes in mountainous. parts. Twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four children are enrolled in public schools, 2,532 in high schools. There 
are also four private high schools and three Roman Catholic Colleges. 

Industries: Agriculture, grazing, sisal and hemp fiber extraction, lumbering, 
wood-working, fishing, weaving and a large variety of household industries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. Now there are 
28 congregations. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal and Disciples (United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society). 

Vigan 


Location: Capital of province of Ilocos Sur; center of commerce and wealth, 
and of political and social influence; seat of provincial high school. Roman 
Catholic stronghold; with resident Bishop, seminary, girls’ school, majestic cathe- 
dral and other imposing buildings, large staff of foreign and national priests and 
sisters. The city is compactly built up of numerous large, substantial buildings. 

Population: (1918) 17,765. 

Methodist Work: Principally among the more than 2,000 high school students. 

Institutions: Student Church, Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormi- 
tory. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Moore and Mrs. Moore. W. F. M. S.: Misses Rose 
EH. Dudley and Helen J. Wilk; Bllen A. Scheidt (on furlough). 


J. W. Moorgr, Superintendent 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the City of Manila, Rizal province lying east and north of 
the city, a part of Bulacan province, a part of Cavite province, the Island of 
Corregidor, the provinces of Bataan and Zambales. 

‘Population: 500,000 people, who are Zambales, Tagalogs, Ilocanos, Pam- 
pangos in the provinces with Americans, Spaniards and Chinese and Japanese, in 
the city. 


Manila 


Location: The “Pearl of the Orient” is situated on the Manila Bay, an 
oval body of water whose broad expanse of more than a thousand square miles 
must pass daily in and out the narrow “boca” at Corregidor, the only outlet. 
The quaint old walled city south of the Pasig River is rich in story and song and 
mystery, old convents, old schools and beautiful plazas and churches. Old palaces 
and council chambers with secret passages to the sea add flavor to the age of 
chivalry in which it yet stands. The Luneta, once the parade and execution 
ground of Spain, is now the show and play ground of the city. In the center of 
the wide lawns and beautiful drives stands a monument to Jose Rizal, who less 
than thirty years ago was shot as an enemy, to Church and State. North of the 
Pasig River lies the business part of the city. To reach it one must pass the 
beautiful Jones Bridge erected in honor of William A. Jones, author of the 
Jones Bill which gave great autonomy to the Filipinos. There are many modern 
business houses, banks and markets. Thousands of autos and good electric 

i furnish the transportation. ; é 
ie Pe iies: Vegetable oil, ore hemp, and tobacco stand first in production 
and exportation. Hats, baskets, and fine needle work also furnish employment 
Mo Bee poe? “Work: Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United Brethren, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Adventists, Episcopal, Congregational and the Methodist Hpis- 
copal. The Methodist Church began work in December, 1899. 
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Missionaries: Rey. J. F. Cottingham and Mrs. Cottingham, Rev. O. W. E. 
Cook | and Mrs. Cook, Rey. BE. S. Lyons and Mrs. Lyons (on furlough), Rey. S. 
W. Stagg and Mrs. Stagg, Rev. O. L. Davis and Mrs. Davis. W. F. WM. S.: 
Misses Anna Carson, R.N., Bertha Charles, Mary A. Evans, Marguerite 
M. Decker, Mary L. Deam, Elizabeth M. Grennan, R.N., Hawthorne Darby, 
M.D., Alice Maull, R.N. On Furlough—Misses Sallie C. Hawkins, R.N., Mar- 
guerite Hewson, Bertha Odee, R.N., Rebecca_ Parish, M.D. 

_ Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Union Theological Seminary, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Hugh Wilson Hall, Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital and Harris Memorial Training School. 


J. EF. CorrinecHaM, Superintendent 
PAMPANGA DISTRICT 


Location: In central Luzon: the entire Pampanga province and the three 
towns of Southern Tarlac. 
Industry: In natural resources. one of the richest districts in the islands. 
Population: About 270,000. Pampangos, industrious and thrifty and pro- 
gressive. 
San Fernando 


_ _ Location: Capital of province, has beautiful government buildings, a large 
high school, many public schools and one private school. 

Population: 23,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Riley (on furlough) and Mrs. Riley (on furlough). 
W. En M. S.: Misses Hazel Davis, Annette Finlay (on furlough) and Elizabeth 
Parkes. 

Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Dormitory. 

ARCADIO DE OcERA, Superintendent, P. O. San Fernando. 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Nueva Vizcaya province and Pangasinan province except 
the pommns of Bautista, Alcala, Rosales, St. Tomas, and Balungao in the extreme 
south. 

Population: 565,922. In Pangasinan Ilocos, Pangasinan, Zambale, Tagalog, 
and Pampanga are spoken. Enrollment in the public schools of Pangasinan 
province is 58,133. 

Dagupan 


Location: On the Lingayen Gulf, west- coast of Luzon, a commercial center 
connected by fine roads and navigable rivers with nearby towns and by rail 
with Manila. 

Population: 24,500. 

Lingayen 


Location: Capital of Pangasinan province, on the south shore of Lingayen 
gulf; educational center for the province. The government high school, normal 
and trade schools have 4,029 students. The intermediate and primary schools 
have 2,383 students. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. O. Peterson (on furlough) and Mrs. Peterson (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mildred M. Blakely (on furlough), A. Armenia 
Thompson, Mina lL. Pletcher. 

Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. Bible Training School. W. F. M. S. 


SEVERINO CorDERO, Superintendent, P. O. Lingayen 


TARLAC DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,962 square miles. 

Location: Includes parts of Tarlac, Nueva Ecija and Pangasinan provinces, 
with 30 towns and 527 barrios. Important centers of Methodist work are Paniqui 
and Camiling in Tarlac, and Rosales, a commercial and railroad center, in 
Pangasinan, San Jose, a commercial center, and Munoz, an agricultural center, 
both in Nueva Ecija province. 

Population: 302,631; Tlocanos, Pangasinanes, Tagalogs, and Pampangos. 

Industries: Farming and commerce. 


Paniqui 


Location: In the center of Tarlac province: junction of important railroads 
to the three provinces: residence of the District Superintendent. 


L. T. Tamayo, Superintendent, P. O. Paniqui 
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MALAYA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
Sarawak (Borneo). 

Population: 3,500,000. Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, Arabs, Jap- 
anese, Wurasians, and Huropeans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rey. William IF’. Old- 
ham, who arrived in Singapore in 1885. Mission was organized in April, 1889, 
the Mission Conference in April, 1893, and the Annual Conference in 1902. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Eng- 
eee Ne P. G.), Bnglish Presbyterian, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh Day <Ad- 
ventist. 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 226 square miles. Includes the work on Singapore Island. 

Location: The Island of Singapore, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, 

Industry: Shipping and distributing centre for Southeastern Asia, including 
the Malay Archipelago. 


Singapore 


Location: Capital of the Straits Settlements. Chief emporium of Southeastern 
Asia, the second port in the East, and one of the largest ports in the world in 
tonnage. A coaling station for steamers plying between Europe and America 
and the Far Wast. 

Population: 420,000. (273,000 are Chinese.) 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1885, and is con- 
ducted in English, Malay, Tamil and five dialects of Chinese: Hokkien, Foochow, 
Hinghwa, Hakka and Cantonese. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Ingland (S. P. G.), and 
Zenana Missionary Society, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian Church of Fngland, 
Plymouth Brethren and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. B. Amstutz and Mrs. Amstutz, Mr. C. D. Patterson, 
Rey. IF, H. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan, Rev. R. D. Swift (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Swift (on furlough), Rev. Andrew McNab, Jr., and Mrs. McNab, Miss Clare 
Norton. Short Term missionary teachers: Misses mma HE. Walker, Ora J. 
Gjerde, Lorinne McLaughlin. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Marsh, Rhetta Foote, 
Sylvia Barnes, Lora 2. Buel, Ruth H. Johnston, Mabel I. Harb, Ruth M. Harvey, 
C. Wthel Jackson (Amoy, China), Mva I. Nelson (on furlough), Mary FI. Olson, 
Gazelle Traeger (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches: (Geylang English School, 
Serangoon HWnglish School and Paya Lebar Wnglish School), Jean Hamilton Theo- 
logical School, Oldham Hall (Boys’ Boarding School and private Day School) and 
Methodist Publishing House. W. I’. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School, Fairfield 
Girls’ School, Mary C. Nind Home and Eveland Training School. 

FE. H. SuLLivan, Superintendent 


KUALA LUMPUR DISTRICT 
Area: The principal points for Mission work are Kuala Lumpur and Klang. 


Kuala Lumpur 


Location: Capital of the Federated Malay States and an important railway 
center, 

Population: 90,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. A. Blasdell and Mrs. Blasdell, Rev. W. 8. Phillips; 
Misses Petula ©. Du Mez and Ruth Sherwood. W. I’. MW. S.; Misses Thirza HW. 
Bunce, Mary Whitfield, and Florence 1. Kleinhenn (contract). 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. I’. M. S.: Girls’ School and Holt 
Hall Boarding School. 

Klang 


Location: State of Selangor, near Port Swettenham. 
Missionaries: Rev. I. S. Motz and Mrs. Motz, Rev. Abel Eklund (on 


furlough) and Mrs. Eklund (on furlough), Miss Hazel M. Depler (Short Term 


Teacher). ; 
Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Klang), Branch School (Port Swetten- 


ham), Methodist Girls’ School (Klang). 
: R. A. BLASpELL, Superintendent 
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IPOH DISTRICT 


Area: The principal points for Mission work are Ipoh, Kampar, Sitiawan, 
Taiping and Telok Anson. 


Ipoh 


Location: State of Perak, the second city in the Federated Malay States. 

Population: 65,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. I. Horley (on furlough) and Mrs. Horley (on fur- 
lough), Rey. Lester Proebata, Rev. L. A. Chacey (Short Term Teacher). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Carrie C. Kenyon (on furlough), Mafian D. Royce and 
Minnie L. Rank. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Ipoh) with outstation schools at Kam- 
par, Telok Anson and Parit Buntar. W. /. WM. S.: Methodist Girls’ School (Ipoh). 


Sitiawan 


Location: A Chinese agricultural colony near the west coast of the Peninsula 
sixty miles by motor car from Taiping or Ipoh. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. P. Coole and Mrs. Coole. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 

Taiping 

Location: Capital of the State of Perak. 

Missionaries: Miss Mildred L. Merten (Short Term Teacher). W. Ff. M. S.: 
Misses Ruth M, Harvey and Ada I. Pugh. 

Institutions: Crandon Home and Lady Treacher Girls’ School (Taiping), 
Mission Sanatorium, “The Nest,’ is on Taiping Hills, altitude 4,000 feet, eight 
miles from Taiping. 

; Kampar 


Location: Thirty miles by rail south of Ipoh. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School for Boys. 
G. F. Pyxert, Acting Superintendent, P. O., Penang 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes work in the British Colony of Malacca, 
entire state of Negri Semblian and northern part of the Mohammedan state of 
Johore. 

Population: 365,000, of which 172,000 are Malay Mohammedans, practically 
untouched by Christianity. 

Industry: Production of rubber, coconuts and rice. 


Malacca 


Location: On the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about 120 miles north 
of Singapore. Oldest in the Straits. Contains an ancient cathedral built by the 
Portuguese early in the sixteenth century in which is a tablet marking the tomb 
of Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1553. Marks of Portuguese 
and Duteh occupation are seen on every hand. It is now a part of the Straits 
Settlements, which is a British Crown Colony. 

Population (Town of Malacca) : 30,671. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Wngland (S. P. G.), 
Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. Marmaduke Dodsworth (on furlough) and Mrs. Dods- 
worth (on furlough), Rey. G. V. Summers and Mrs. Summers, Mr. R. D. Roche 
and Mrs. Roche (Short Term Teachers). W. I’. M. S.: Misses Della Olson, 
Mirtha BE. Shively, Mechtild Djirksen and Genevieve G. Stowe. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School, Malay Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Rebecca 
Cooper Suydam Girls’ School and Methodist Girls’ Boarding School and 
Orphanage. 


Seremban 


Location: Southern part of Malay Peninsula, not on the coast, but one of 
the division points of the main line of the F. M. S. Railway. Capital of the 
State of Negri Semblian. 

Population: 17,272. 

Missions at Work: Church of England (8S. P. G.), Roman Catholic, Method- 
ist Hpiscopal. 


: 
q 
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Missionaries: Rey. T. W. Bowmar (on furlough) and Mrs. Bowmar (on 
furlough), Mr. W. H. Cordle and Mrs. Cordle, Miss Grace Birlingmair (Short 
Term Teacher). 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


R. A. Braspert, Acting Superintendent, P. O., Kuala Lumpur 


PENANG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the island of Penang, Province Wellesley on the mainland 
opposite Penang, the unfederated native states of Kedah and Perlis, up to the 
Siamese border, 

Industry: Production of rubber, tin, coconuts and rice. 


Penang 


Location: On Penang Island, off the west coast of Malay Peninsula, 400 miles 
north of Singapore. 

Population: 200,000, principally Chinese, Tamils (Indians) and Malays. 
There are 125,000 Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Eng- 
land (S. P. G.), and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. I’. Pykett (on furlough) and Mrs. Pykett (on fur- 
lough), Rev. P. L. Peach and Mrs. Peach, Mr. R. B. Zumstein and Mrs. Zum- 
stein, Rev. W. A. Schurr and Mrs. Schurr, Miss va M. Sadler, R.N., Mr. D. B. 
Rosenberry (Short Term Teacher). W-. F. M. S.: Misses Clara Martin (on 
He ie = Jessie Brooks (on furlough), Lydia Urech (contract, on furlough), C. 
Lois Rae (on furlough), Amy M. Jewell, Lila M. Corbett and Norma Craven. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches (Anglo-Tamil School, and 
Bukit Mertajam and Nibong Tebal Schools). W. F. M. S.: Lindsay Girls’ 
School, Winchell Home for Girls and Alexandra Home for Destitute Women. 


G. IF. Pykerr, Superintendent 


SIBU (SARAWAK, BORNEO) DISTRICT 
Sarawak 


Area: 70,000 square miles. 4 ; 

Location: An independent state in Northwest Borneo governed by an Wnglish 
“Raja.” Four days distant from Singapore by small steamer due east on China Sea. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1902. Our work is 
confined to a large and well organized Christian Chinese colony in and around 
Sibu. Wireless communication. 

Industry: Rubber and rice cultivation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of IWngland (S. P. G.), 
Roman Catholic. 

Sibu 


Location: Seventy miles from the sea up the Rejang River. Agricultural 
colony located here. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Hoover (on furlough) and Mrs. Hoover (on 
furlough). : ions ; 

Institutions: A large agricultural colony (Chinese) has been established by 
our mission and has been for twenty-five years under the direction of J. 
Hoover. Mrs. Hooyer is in charge of a school for girls. 


J. M. Hoover, Superintendent 


NORTH SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Island of Sumatra, 162,000 square miles: includes all Methodist work 
in the island north of Palembang: southern part of Island is in South Sumatra 
District of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. Atjeh, the province in 
the extreme northern part of the Island, is not yet open to mission work, — 

Population: 9,000,000 for the Island: mostly Mohammedans, some animistic 
tribes in the interior. Methodist work is among the Chinese, Battak and Ambo- 
nise groups. eA 

Organization: As a separate Mission, February, 1922; formerly North Suma- 
tra District of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference; a Mission Conference, 
January, 1925; divided into six circuits, January, 1928 : 

Missions at Work: Methodist MWpiscopal, Rijnsch Zendingsgenootschap (Ger- 
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man), works among the Toba Battaks; Nederlandsch Zendelinggenootschap 
(Dutch), works among the Karo Battaks. 


PANGKALAN BRANDAN CIRCUIT 


Location: In northern part of the Conference, with the province of Atjeh 
as a northern boundary, and extending southeast about 60 miles. Chief centers: 
Pangkalan Soesoe, Pangkalan Brandan and Tandjong Poera. 

Population: Largely Chinese in the cities; Malays along the coastal plain; 
Karo Battaks further inland and in the mountains; Malays are strong Moham- 
medans; Battaks are mostly pagan. 

Industries: One of the most productive oil fields of the Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij is located in this circuit. Large oil refinery located in Pang- 
kalan Brandan. Many tobacco and rubber plantations. 

Organizations: Rijnsch Mission has a native preacher stationed in Pang- 
Hi Brandan to minister to the Toba Battaks. Methodist work began here in 

Missionaries: Rey. H. C. Bower and Mrs. Bower. 


MEDAN CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes the territory surrounding the city of Medan, the capital 
of the east coast Provinee. Chief centers are the city of Medan, population, 
46,000; Bindjei, population, 18,000. There are other smaller centers. 

Industries: The chief tobacco plantations of the province are found in this 
circuit. There are also numerous rubber plantations. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1906. Rijnsch Mission 
has a minister located in city of Medan, where the Seventh Day Adventists and 
the Roman Catholics also have work. : 

Missionaries: Rey. R. lL. Archer and Mrs. Archer, Rey. P. B. Means and 
Mrs. Means, Miss E. Stella Cass. W. F. M. S.: Miss Freda Chadwick. 


TEBING TINGGI CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes territory surrounding city of Tebing Tinggi and joins the 
Medan Circuit on the North. An important railroad center and is surrounded 
by numerous rubber and tobacco estates. 

Organization: Methodist work began in 1914. The Rijnsch Mission has a 
native preacher located in the city of Tebing Tinggi. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. H. Prussner and Mrs. Prussner. 


KISARAN CIRCUIT 


Location: Formerly a part of the Asahan Circuit, includes the city of 
Kisaran and country surrounding with the Tebing Tinggi Circuit on the north. 
Largest rubber estates. The United States Rubber Hstate is located in this 
circuit. : 

Industries: Rubber and copra, as well as palm oil. 

Population: Large Battak settlements in the high lands, a few Chinese and 
many Malays along the coast. Many Javanese coolies work on the estates. 

Organization: Methodist work was started among the Battaks in 1912. No 
other Mission working south of Tebing Tinggi. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. C. Hamel and Mrs. Hamel. 


TANDJONG BALEI CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes territory surrounding the city of Tandjong Balei and 
running back towards the mountains up the Asahan River; also the city of 
Bagan Si Api Api, the second largest fishing station in the world. 

Population: Malays along the coast, Battaks inland, many Chinese in the 
towns; Bagan Si Api Api has 13,000 Chinese. 

Industries: Rubber, oil palm, copra and fish. ret 

Organization: Methodist work began here in 1912. No other Mission is 
working in this circuit except the Roman Catholics in Tandjong Balei and in 
Bagan Si Api Api, where they have opened schools. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. P. Stamer and Mrs. Stamer. 


LABOEAN BILIK CIRCUIT 


Location: Town of Laboean Bilik and the territory inland; reached by the 
Bilah and Paneh Rivers, which unite to form the Brombang River at Laboean 
Bilik, a town about 10 miles inland. 
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Population: Malays, Chinese and Toba Battaks. Methodist work is mostly 
among the Chinese and Battaks. 
ndustries: Rubber, copra, oil palm, fishing. 
_ Organization: Methodist work began in this circuit in 1924. No other 
Missions are working in this section. 
Missionaries: Rey. C. M. Worthington and Mrs. Worthington. 
R. L. Arcuerr, Mission Superintendent, P. O. Medan 


NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 


The Conference maintains a skeleton organization only, until the work is 
consolidated within the territory of the North Sumatra Mission Conference. 

Area: 336,139 square miles. Includes Java, Dutch Borneo, Banka and 
South Sumatra. 

Population: 45,000,000—Javanese, Madurese, Malays, Chinese, Arabs, and 
Europeans. Chinese are Buddhists and Confucianists; Muropeans are nominal 
Christians; and most of the others are Mohammedans. ‘There are also several 
aboriginal tribes, chiefly Dyaks and Battaks. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Chureh, and various Dutch and 
German societies. 

A. V. Kraus, Superintendent 


JAVA DISTRICT 
Island of Java 


Area: 48,400 square miles—equal to the State of Ohio. The larger towns 
are connected by 1,500 miles of railway. 

Population: 36,015,000—more people than are found in all the States west of 
the Mississippi. 

Industry: Production and exportation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, rubber, 
quinine, petroleum, and spices. 


Batavia 


Location: Capital of the Dutch East Indies, on the north coast of Java, 
west end of the island. 

Population: 806,308—Malays, Sundanese, Javanese, Chinese, Muropeans— 
the largest city in the Hast Indies. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Institution: Methodist Book Depot. 


Buitenzorg 


Location: Thirty-five miles south of Batavia. MResidence of the Governor- 
General is in the finest botanical garden in the Mast. 

Population: 46,595. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missionaries: Rev. ©. N. Dabritz and Mrs. Dabritz. W. Ff. M. S.: Misses 
Vera M. Wdborg, Lydia Oelschlaeger and Hleanora C. Rhode (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Boys’ Hnglish School, Preachers’ Train- 
ing School. W. F. M. S.: Bible Training School, Boarding School, Malay Girls’ 
School. 

Tjisaroea 


Location: Fifteen miles south of Buitenzorg, on the slope of Mt. Gedeh, one 
of Java’s many volcanoes. 

Population: Large Sundanese population. 

Industry: Great rice estate and tea plantations. ; 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1907. __ 

Missionaries: Miss Alice I. Bielski, R.N. (on furlough), L. H. Bittner, M.D. 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Bittner (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tjisaroea Mission Hospital, Boys’ Preparatory School. 


Soerabaia 


Location: On the northeast coast of Java. 

Population: 192,190. 

Industry: Chief trading center of the island. . 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1909. 
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Malang 


Location: Fifty miles south of Soerabaja. 
Population: 43,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1924. 


SOUTH SUMATRA DISTRICT 


Palembang 


Location: Sixty miles up the Moesi River, on the island of Sumatra, a port 
of call for ocean going steamers, largest city in Sumatra, and fourth in the 
Netherlands Wast Indies. 

Population: 70,000. Head of a territory with a population of a million. 

Industry: Large oil refineries at Pladjoe, three miles below Palembang. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908 

Missionaries: Rey. Mark Freeman and Mrs. Freeman. 

Institution: Methodist Inglish School. 


Island of Banka 


Area: 25,000 square miles. 

Location: An island off the east coast of Sumatra. 

Population: 420,000: ; 

Industry: Banka and its nearby neighbors produce one-tenth of the world’s 
tin. The government has nationalized the ore deposits. 


Pangkal Pinang 
Location: Capital of the island of Banka. 
Population: 10,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1911. 
MArK FREEMAN, Superintendent 


WEST BORNEO DISTRICT 
Island of Borneo 


Area: 288,000 square miles, one of the largest islands in the world; West 
(Duteh) Borneo, 55,825 square miles. 
Population: Borneo, 1,800,000; West Borneo 550,300; the COhinese and 
Malays live along or near the coast; Dyak tribes occupy the interior. 
Missions at Work: Methodist BE)piscopal, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day 
Adventists. 
Singkawang 


Location: On the west coast of Borneo 100 miles north of the equator. 

Population: 38,000 Chinese, Malays and Dyaks. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1907; Roman Catho- 
lie work about the same time. 

Institution: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Pontianak 


Location: On the Kapoes River, capital of West Borneo. 
Population: Malays and Chinese, 10,000. 
Organization: Seventh Day Adventists, in 1920. 


Pemangkat 
Location: On the Sambas River, important port of West Borneo. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


India and Burma 


BANGALORE AREA 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Madras Presidency, part of Bombay Presidency, the State of 
Mysore, and part of the State of Hyderabad except the territory included in 
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Hyderabad Conference. Mutual agreement with other missions limits our responsi- 
bility to approximately one-third of the territory of the conference. 

Population: Dravidian languages are spoken—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayan; and Marathi in the north. 

Industry: Agriculture. Sugar cane, cotton, rice produced in abundance. 

Organization: Originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Mission of the 
India Conference. It became an Annual Conference November 9, 1876. Out 
of the territory comprised within its boundaries, when it was organized in 1876, 
have grown the Bengal Conference, 1888; the Bombay Conference, 1892; the 
Central Provinces Conference, 1913; the Hyderabad Conference, December, 1925. 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles (Bangalore civil district). 

Location: Southeastern part of Mysore State. 

Population: 2,000,000 (civil district). 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church of England Missionary Society, London Missionary Society, and 
English Wesleyans. 

Bangalore 


Location: Government seat for Mysore State, and second largest city in 
South India. Junction of four lines of railway, 3,000 feet above the sea. ‘Tem- 
perate climate. 

Population: 160,000, including many Europeans and Eurasians. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, London Missionary Society, Church 
of Wngland Missionary Society, and English Wesleyans. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Gray and Mrs. Gray, Rev. Z. A. Olson (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Olson (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Muriel E. Robinson, 
Ruth BE. Robinson (on furlough), Frances BF. Garden. 

Institutions: Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ 
High School. , 


Location: Wastern part of Mysore State, on the railway forty miles from 
Bangalore, and eleven miles from Kolar. 

Population: 3,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kolar 


Location: Headquarters of Kolar civil district, forty-two miles from Ban- 
galore. A place of great antiquity. 

Population: 11,000. , 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

g Missionaries: Rey. H. A. Seamands and Mrs. Seamands, W. F’. M. S.: Misses 
Plizabeth M. Beale, Alta I. Griffin, R.N. (on furlough), Hdith T. Morehouse, M.D. 
(on furlough), Esther Shoemaker, M.D., Hthel C. Wheelock, Thelka A. Hoffman, 
Retta I. Wilson, Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. (on furlough). a 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Kanarese), Normal Training and In- 

_ dustrial Institute. W. 7. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage (Ka- 

narese), Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Hllen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


HH. A. SEAMANDS, Superintendent 


BELGAUM DISTRICT 


Area: 70,000 square miles. , 

Location: Southern part of Bombay Presidency. f 

Population: 1,573,035, living in 1,680 villages and towns. Methodist work 
chiefly among Hindus and Mohammedans. ) ’ . 

Organization: Work was begun by the London Missionary Society in 1820, 
and transferred to the Methodist Hpiscopal Mission in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Plymouth Brethren. 


Bowringpet 


Belgaum 


Location: Railway station, 2,500 feet above the sea—mild climate. 
Population: 40,000. Marathi and Kanarese are spoken. Methodist work is 
chiefly among the Brahmins. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, and Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. D. Harris and Mrs. Harris, Rey. R. J. May and Mrs. 
May. W. F. M. S.: Misses Cora D. Fales, Emma K. Rexroth and Frieda Wirz. 

Institutions: Beynon-Smith High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding 
Sehool. W. I’. 4. S.: Girls’ Boarding: School. 


J. D. Harris, Superintendent 


GOKAK DISTRICT 
Gokak Falls 


Missionarics: Rev. A. B. Coates and Mrs. Coates. W. &#. M. S.: Miss KK. I. 
Munson. 
Institution: Industrial Settlement. 


A. B. Coates, Superintendent 
GULBARGA DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. Mass movement area. 
Population: 1,150,983 (1911). 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Gulbarga 


Location: Capital of a division of Hyderabad State, and once a Mohamme- 


dan capital of great importance. Trade center and sacred place of pilgrimage. 

Population: 32,487. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. F. Lipp and Mrs. Lipp, Mr. C. EB. Gabel (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Gabel (on furlough). W. 7. M. S.: Misses Mary M. Bugby and Julia 
Ki. Morrow (on furlough). 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, , Boys’ Boarding School, 
Anandapur Orphanage. 


C. F. Lipp, Superintendent 4 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


Area: Madras Presidency, 150,000 square miles. The district includes the 
city of Madras with its chain of thirty villages; large unevangelized territory 
near Pondicherry, 150 miles south of Madras; and work in Tuticorin. Ie 

_ Population: 43,000,000. Madras Presidency. Methodist responsibility, 
4,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, American Madura Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Wesleyan Mission, American Arcot Mission. 


Madras 


Area: Twenty-seven square miles. 

Location: Capital of Madras Presidency, and third city in size and import- 
ance, politically and commercially, in India. Connected by three lines of rail- 
way with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations; with Poona, Bombay, 
and intermediate stations; with Madura, Tinnevelley, Tuticorin, and interme- 
diate stations. The city has fine streets, unusually attractive buildings, and 
numerous parks and groves. Important educational center, with a university, ten 
art colleges, three professional colleges, and many lower grade schools, 

Population: 518,660. Wifty-eight per cent of the people speak Tamil; twenty- 
three per cent Telugu; most of the remainder Hindustani. 

Industry: Important industrial center. Fifth among the ports of India, and 
fourth in tonnage. 

Organization: Protestant worship in Madras dates from 1680. Methodist 
Ipiscopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, Church of Scotland, Fnglish Wesleyans, 
American Baptists, London Missionary Society, Danish Missionary Society, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, United Free Church of Scotland. 

Alissionaries: Rev. J. B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick. Rey. P. G. Dibble and 
Mrs. Dibble, R.N., Rev. H. F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer, Rev. J. J. Kingham (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Kingham (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Joy Com- 
stock, K. Hvalyn Toll, Annabelle Watts (on furlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Boys’ Boarding and Industrial 


Xe 
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- School. W. F. M. S.: Madras Christian College for Women, Deaconess Home, 
Skidmore Memorial Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


J. B. Burrrick, Superintendent 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 
Area: 6,791 square miles. 
Population: 996,684—mostly Hindus. Government is Mohammedan. Kan- 
arese and Telugu are spoken. 
Organization: 1885. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Raichur 


Location: Headquarters of Raichur civil district, Gulbarga division. Com- 
mercial center between the rivers Tungabhadra and Kistna. Connected with 
Madras by rail. 

Population: 30,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. LU. Camp and Mrs. Camp, R.N. W. Ff. Af. S.: Misses 
Judith HWrieson and Urdell Montgoniery. 

Institution: W. fF. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Workers’ Training School. 


©. LL. Camp, Superintendent 


HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 


Area: In excess of 15,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Population: 2,681,857, approximately ; principal language, Telugu; the court 
language is Urdu. 

Industries: Manufacturing and agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Hyderabad in 1873. 
The Conference was organized out of South India Conference in December, 1925, 
by authority of an Wnabling Act of the 1924 General Conference. 


BIDAR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. A mass movement area in the Decan. 

Population: 900,000, all castes; most of the people are Hindus; Kanar- 
ese and ‘Telugu are spoken; 909 villages. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal only. 


Bidar 


Location: Headquarters of Bidar civil district, Hyderabad State. On a 
plateau, 2,330 feet above the sea, and surrounded by hundreds of villages. An- 
cient city of importance with palaces and mosques. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industries: Trade center for the district; center of the manufacture of Bidar 
metal work. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal only. ’ 

Missionarics: Rev. K. ©. Anderson and Mrs. Anderson, H. W. Knight, M.D. 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Knight (on furlough). W. I. JZ. S8.: Misses Dorothea 
Anderson, Anna M. Harrod, and Mrs. M. C. Ernsberger. : 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor ‘Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Hospital, and Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training 


School. 
Hominabad 


Location: A strategic point half way between Bidar and Gulbarga. 
Institution: Dispensary. ats 
K. EH. AnprErson, Superintendent 


ENGLISH HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Population: 500,000; work conducted among the Wnglish and Hindustani 
speaking people of the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad and surrounding 
country. F 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Australian C. M. §8., Wesleyan 
Methodist. 
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Hyderabad and Secunderabad 


Population: 400,000. Capital of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad; the third most important Mohammedan center in the world; the seat of 
three’ universities; a large English speaking population. There is a British 
Cantonment in Secunderabad. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, doing work in Hnglish and Hin- 
dustani; Church of England; Church of Scotland doing work in English; the 
Cc. M. 8S. doing work in Hindustani ; Dnglish Wesleyan doing work in Telugu 
and Hindustani. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1873. 

Ole Missionaries: Rev. J. T. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins. W. 7. M. S.: Miss M. 
er. 

Institutions: Methodist Wpiscopal English Churches in Hyderabad and Se- 
cunderabad ; Methodist Book Depot and Free Reading Room, Hindustani Church, 
Hyderabad. W. F. M. S.: Zenana Industrial School. 


J.T. PERKINS, Superintendent 


HYDERABAD TELUGU DISTRICT 


Population: 1,131,857; Telugu and Marathi are spoken; very small per 
cent of the population is Mohammedan, but the territory is under Mohammedan 
rule; a mass movement ‘area. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Hyderabad 


Location: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in size in India, on the 
Musi River; residence of His Hxalted Highness the Nizam. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Wnglish Wesleyan, Roman Cath- 
lic, American Baptists (Northern). ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. ©. EK. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Rey. G. B. Garden and 
Mrs. Garden, H. G. Noyes, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Noyes, R.N. (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Blizabeth J. Wells, Violet L. Otto, Anna G. 
Patterson, Mildred Older and Mrs. Nellie D. Hanock fe furlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ High School. W. M. Sc Hlizabeth K. 
Stanley Girls’ High School. 


C. EH. Parker, Superintendent 


SIRONCHA DISTRICT it 


A Area: 5,000 square miles; picturesque country with extensive forests, hills, 
and rivers. 
: Topulationes 150,000. ‘The chief language is Telugu; Marathi and Urdu are 
also use 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Npiscopal Church in 1893 ; 
organized as a separate district in 1917; transferred from Central Provinces Con: 
ference in 1923, in the interests of unifying the work in the Telugu language. 


Sironcha 


Location: Headquarters of subdivision of Sironcha, civil district of Chanda. 
oF the Godavari River at its confluence with the Pranhita, 120 miles from the 
railway. 

Population: 5,000. Marathi, Koi and Telugu spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Stella L. Doda, M.D. (on furlough), Nell 
F. Naylor, Mabel I. Simpson, R.N., and Mary K. Metsker. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and’ Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School and 
Hostel; Hospital and Baby Fold; Widows’ Home. 


ONGOLE Davin, Superintendent, P. O. Sironcha 


TANDUR DISTRICT 
, nee ee Six circuits from the western end of Vikarabad district as it was 
in 
Organization: Conference of 1925. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mildred Simonds (Vikarabad). 
N. E. Samson, Superintendent, P. O. Tandur 
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VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; divided into eighteen circuits. 

Population: 500,000, mostly Telugus; ninety-five per cent live in villages 
averaging 600 each; a mass movement center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. Formerly Vika- 
rabad was a part of Hyderabad District, but in 1912 it became a separate district. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. 


Vikarabad 


Location: In Hyderabad State, fifty miles from Hyderabad city; head- 
quarters of our work in the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in_1890. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. The Roman Catholics have a small 
chapel here. 

Missionaries: Rey. John Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, Rev. M. D. Ross 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Ross (on furlough), Rey. H. H. Linn, M.D. (District 
medical work and Pill industry), and Mrs. Linn. W. F’. M. S.: Misses Mabel 
ho Margaret Morgan, Rosetta Beck (on furlough), Nellie Low (on fur- 
ough). 

nstitutions: Crawford Boys’ Boarding School, Huldah A. Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital (Dr. B. V. Canaran in charge), Charlotte Maurice Biblical 
Institute. W. I’. M. 8S.: Mary A. Knotts Girls’ Boarding School. 

JOHN PATTERSON, Superintendent 


YELLANDU DISTRICT 


Location: In Hyderabad State, 162 miles west of the capital. 
Organization: Rey. C. B. Ward began work in 1888. 
a Ne i a at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
atholie. 


MAraArpa LUKE, Superintendent, P. O., Singareni Collieries, Deccan. 


BURMA CONFERENCE 


Area: 230,000 square miles; includes all of Burma. 

Location: Along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the north the 
uplands reach almost to the snow line; in the south are fertile plains. Islands 
are numerous along the shore, the largest being fifty miles long. 

Population: 13,169,099 (1921). Burmese number 7,500,000. Other races, 
in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and Kachins, all 
of Mongolian origin. The Buddhism of the Burmans is mixed with spirit worship; 
they are free from caste restraint; and are the most literate of heathen peoples. 
The Animists (non-Buddhists) are spirit worshipers. There are also Mohamme- 
dans (500,000), Hindus (500,000), and Christians (210,000). 
> Organization: Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. Later, 
the mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma Conference; and in 
1901, in accordance with action of General Conference of 1900, it was organized 
into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne; it became an Annual 
Conference on November 24, 1927. The Conference is divided into five districts, 
Pegu (Burmese), Rangoon (Burmese), Chinese, Indian and Wnglish. 

Missions at Work: The Methodist Hpiscopal Church, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The English Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupies Upper Burma. 


Rangoon 


Location: Capital of Burma; on both sides of Hlaing River at its junction 
with the Pegu and Pazunduang streams, twenty-one miles from the sea. 

Population: 375,000; Methodists primarily responsible for 100,000. 

Industry: Famous for its carvings in wood and ivory, and the beauty of its 
work in silver. Wxtensive trade in rice, timber and petroleum products, all of 
which are milled and refined in Rangoon. 

Historical: The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most magnificent 
shrine of Buddhism. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

issionaries: Rev. W. W. Bell and Mrs. Bell, Rev. D. C. Baldwin and Mrs. 

Baldwin, Miss Wdith Christenson, Mr. H. M. Wmerson (contract), Rev. H. J. 
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Harwood and Mrs. Harwood, Rey. B. M. Jones (on furlough) and Mrs. Jones 
(on furlough), Rey. C. H. Riggs Doddridge, M. Gladys Moore, Hlsie M. Power, 
Iwimma i. Amburn, Virginia E. Baldwin, Hazel Winslow, Alvina Robinson (on 
furlough), Hdith J. Stouffer (on furlough), Sadie J. Woodruff (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (Burmese), Anglo-Chinese Sehool for Boys, 
Tamil Schools. W. #. M. S.: Girls’ High School (Inglish ) , Burmese Girls’ High 
School, Vernacular Burmese Girls’ School, Chinese Girls’ School. 


Pegu 


Area: 5,574 square miles (1921). Circuit of Pegu, Lower Burma on the 
main line railway. 
Ste Cireuit 579,121; city 17,985 (1921). Methodist responsibility 
200, I 

Historical: Formerly the capital of the kingdom of Pegu. The Methodist 
mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. 

Missions at Work: Mission work is carried on by the American Baptists in 
Burmese; by the Methodists in Burmese, ‘amil, Hindustani, and Chinese. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. R. Boyles and Mrs. Boyles. W. F. MM. S.: Misses 
Maurine Cavett and Sadie M. Smith (on furlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Tamil School, Chinese School. 


Syriam 


Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 

Location: Five miles east of Rangoon on the Pegu river. Old Capital of the 
Portuguese kingdom in Burma centuries ago. 

Population: Cireuit 200,000. 

Industry: The refineries of the Burma Oil Company are located here. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; American Baptists and Church of 
england in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. A. Clare and Mrs. Clare. 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School (Syriam). 


Kalaw 


Location: In the South Shan States, 360 miles from Rangoon; station is 
4,500 feet above sea level, and connected by railway with Rangoon. 

Organization: Thandaung became a Methodist mission station by transfer 
from Rangoon in 1897 of the Methodist orphanage for Huropean and Wurasian 
children; the work was transferred to Kalaw in 1927. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Lela Kintner and Roxana Mellinger. 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Coeducational Middle School and Orphanage. 


Thongwa 


Area: Circuit 120 square miles. 

Location: Near the Gulf of Martaban, twenty-five miles east of Rangoon. 

Population: Circuit 60,000. Methodist mission responsible for 55,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Church of Wngland has work among 
the Tamils in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. E. Olmstead and Mrs. Olmstead. W. F. M. S8.: Misses 
Stella Ebersole (on furlough), Grace L. Stockwell. 

Eoatituitonss Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Methodist School of Theology. 

. M. S.: Burmese Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Twante 


Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 
Location: Twenty miles from Rangoon on ive Twante canal. 
Population: Cireuit 200,000. 
Industries: Pottery, umbrella manufacture. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1901. 
A Sk iene Rey. R. F. Spear (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Mahel 
eid 
Institution: Anglo- Vernacular Middle School. 


Yenangyuang 
Location: On the Irrawaddy River, about 250 miles north of Rangoon. 
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Industry: Largely occupied by the Burma Oil and similar companies. About 
200 American oil drillers are here. 


J. R. Boyes, Superintendent Pegu (Burmese) District 
C. 1. OL_msrEAD, Superintendent Rangoon (Burmese) District 
H. J. Harwoop, Superintendent Chinese District 
D. ©. Batpwin, Superintendent English District 
W. W. BELL, Superintendent Indian District 


BOMBAY AREA— Resident Bishop: Rey. B. T. Badley. 
BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 48,075 square miles; includes the Bombay Presidency north of Bel- 
gaum civil district, and parts of Central India lying south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and west of Central Provinces Conference. 

Population: 6,883,612. Marathi is the chief language of the Conference; 
Hindustani and Gujarati are also spoken. 

Organization: Organization from parts of South India and Bengal Confer- 
ences in 1892. 


BASIM DISTRICT 


._ Area: 15,000 square miles. Comprises Basim, Mangrul, Pusad, Taluqs, 

in Berar and Nanded District, and part of Purbhani District in Hyderabad State. 

Population: 882,000. Marathi spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture, the chief crops being cotton and jawari (kaffir corn). 
Most of the land is fertile. 

Organization: Work was begun by independent missionaries in 1884, and 
taken over by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Basim 


Location: Head of the Basim Taluq, 1,858 feet above sea level, and fifty-two 
miles from Akola, its railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Ginning factories, and cotton presses. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. B. Collier (on furlough) and Mrs. Collier (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Anna A. Abbott (on furlough) and Mildred G. 
Drescher and Emma Stewart. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
phanage. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ School and Orphanage, including Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School. 

Hingoli 


Location: Thirty miles south of Basim. Reached by rail from the south. 
Population: 14,000. 
Nanded 


Location: Head of Nanded civil district in Hyderabad State on the Godavari 
River, and on the railway. Contains the second largest Sikh temple in India. 
Population: 23,000. ; - 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1915. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
StraApMAN Apis, Superintendent, P. O., Puntamba 


BOMBAY DISTRICT ‘ 


Area: 3,000 square miles, includes Bombay city and surrounding country. 


Population: 2,000,000. 
Bombay 


Area: Twenty-two square miles. , ’ 
Location: On the island of Bombay; united to mainland by causeways. 


Capital of Bombay Presidency and principal seaport of West India. Noted for 
beauty of scenery and fine harbor. Houses are well built, streets broad with 
fine —publie buildings. ; 4 

Population: 1,250,000. Great variety of national types. 
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Industry: Next to New Orleans Bombay is the largest cotton exporting 
center in the world. Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. Organized 
work in six languages, English, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Telugu. 
Alissions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board (Congregational), 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Church Missionary Society, Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, United Free Church of Scotland, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, Salvation Army, Roman Catholic. 
Missionaries: Rey. Arthur Richards (on furlough) and Mrs. Richards (on 
furlough), Rev. Frederick Wood and Mrs. Wood, Rev. LeRoy Lightfoot and 
Mrs. Lightfoot. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura F. Austin (on furlough), Mary FE. 
Badley, Bernice I. Elliott (on furlough), Leona E. Ruppel and Clara Kleinen. 
Institution: Seamen’s Rest. 


Igatpuri 


Location: 85 miles from Bombay on the G. I. P. Railway; head of the Igat- 
puri taluka. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industries: Railway division point; farming. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. L. Wood (on furlough) and Mrs. Wood (on furlough). 

Institution: Marathi Biblical Institute. 


Kalyan 


Location: 34 miles from Bombay on the tidal river Ulhas; an important 
railway junction of the northeast and southeast lines of the G. I. P. Railway; 
lead and port of the Kalyan taluka. 

Population: 45,000; largely Marathi; others are Gujaratis and Hindustanis. 

Industries: Railway, farming, salt export, brick making. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church work was begun in 1875. Work 
is carried on in Marathi, Gujarati and English. 

FREDERICK Woop, Superintendent 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 19,700 square miles, embracing much of the Marathi speaking section 
of the Central Provinces excluding Berar in part. 
Population: 2,000,000. Our share one-half with 1,969 villages. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scottish Episcopal, Church of Iing- 
ie (Bingtish work), United Free Church of Scotland, Y. M. C. A., and Roman 
atholics. 


Nagpur 


Location: Capital of Central Provinces, on the railway, 520 miles from 
Bombay, 701 from Calcutta, 740 from Delhi. Line under construction direct to 
Madras. 

Population: 150,000. TEighty-five per cent Hindus; 4,000 Christians. 

Industry: Leading industrial and commercial town in Central India—prin- 
cipal trade with Bombay. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Chureh of Scotland, 
Istablished Church of Scotland and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. I. Borgman and Mrs. Borgman, Rey. A. N. Warner 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Warner (on furlough), Rev. A. M. Sones (on leave) 
ane Mrs. Sones (on leave). W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie A. Blasdell and Sula 

. Corner. F 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: 

Girls’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage, Normal School. 


Kampti 


Location: Ten miles from Nagpur; the cantonment for the capital. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Rich manganese mines near the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. In 1889 the 
school and property of the United Free Church of Scotland were transferred to 
the Methodist mission. No other Protestant mission is at work in the field. 
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Gondia 


Location: A railway junction station in Bhandara civil district, 81 miles 
from Nagpur, and 601 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi; Hindustani is also spoken. The 
town is fast growing. 

Industry: Railway center, receiving goods from surrounding country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. No other Prot- 
estant mission in the field. 


Brahmapuri 


Location: On B. N. Railway narrow gauge line from Gondia to Chanda. 
Tahsil head centering a Circuit of 344 villages, containing a population of 140,000 
in all. Connected by metal road and Railway with Nagpur, 70 miles. 

Population: 6,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 

Industry: A farming center, bangle making and other local interests. 

ganization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1910. No other 
mission in the field. 

Institutions: Primary Day School for Boys. Government aided. 


Ramtek . 


Location: Terminus of a short line of B. N. Railway. Twenty-four miles 
northeast of Nagpur. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,129 square miles, in a 
Aaa of 310 villages, and 90,311 population. Connected by a metal road with 

agpur. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. A religious center for the 
Hindus. A sacred place where hundreds of thousands come for worship. 

Industry: A farming center with many local industries. Surrounded by rich 
manganese mines. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1900. No other 
mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 


Umrer 


Location: 30 miles from Nagpur on B. N. Railway narrow gauge and metal 
road to Chanda. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,040 square miles, in a circuit 
of 411 villages with a population of 133,567. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 

Industry: Centering farming interests. Cotton ginning and press factory, 
weaving silks, etc. is 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1905. No 
other mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 

J. I. BoreMan, Superintendent 


POONA DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles, extending from Karjat to Dhond, 150 miles on the 
line of the Great fadian Peninsula Railway, with large unworked areas on both 
sides. 

Population: 600,000; Marathis. 


Poona 


Location: 120 miles south of Bombay. This was formerly the capital city of 
the Maretta Kingdom, until it was annexed by the British in 1817. It is now 
an important Government center, and for several months each year is the capital 
city of the Bombay Presidency, the Governor and political staff residing here. 
-It is the most influential Brahmin city in the Indian empire. 

Population: 140,000. : 

Industries: Important center of trade; brass work; paper, cotton and silk 
mills. ais : 
Educational: In proportion to its population, one of the greatest educational 
centers in India, with six colleges: The Ferguson, the New Poona College, Dec- 
can College, College of Engineering, College of Agriculture and the Medical Col- 
lege. There are seven high schools for boys, one being a Christian school; all 
the others are controlled by, or aided by, Government. This is true of the colleges, 
also, except that two of them, while receiving Government aid, are under Indian 


control 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875: now the center 
of several circuits. 

__ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Free Church of Scotland, The Scot- 
tish Missionary Society (Church of Scotland), two Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Stephens. W. F. MW. S.: Misses 
Agnes C. W. Dove, Edna Holder (on furlough), Lucile C. Mayer (on furlough) 
and Ada Nelson. 

Institutions: Marathi Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Anglo-Indian Home 
and Taylor High -School for Girls; six lower grade vernacular schools—three each 
for girls and boys. 


Telegaon 


Location: On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, twenty-three miles north 


of Poona. 

Population: 4,000. An important center of a thickly populated country, four 
hundred square miles of which are packed full of villages for which the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is entirely responsible. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: The Ordelia M. Hillman Girls’ School. 


W. H. STEPHENS, Superintendent 


PUNTAMBA DISTRICT 

Area: 990 square miles. Puntamba District comprises the Kopergaon taluka 
of the Ahmednagar District in the Bombay Presidency. 

Population: 226,710 in 275 villages, Marathi speaking; Christians in over 
50 villages; a mass movement center. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, Wesleyan Methodist, 
American Marathi Mission, Church Missionary Society, Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel and Roman Catholic. 

Organization: Work begun in 1892 and till 1925 was a part of the Poona 
District, at which time it was made a separate district. 


Kopergaon 
Location: Between Igatpuri and Puntamba on the Railway; head of the 
Kopergaon taluka. 


Population: 6,000. : ° 
- Industry: Sugar making from sugar cane. 


Puntamba 
Location: On the Godavery River; 190 miles from Bombay and 53 from 
Ahmednagar. 


Population: 5,600. : 
Industry: There is a little farming but the place is noted all over the Marathi 


country as a place of pilgrimage as the Godavery River is considered very sacred 


at that place. 

Missionaries: Rey. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis. W. F. M. S8.: Miss May 
E. Sutherland. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ School and Orphanage. Dispensary. 


Rahata 
Location: Between Puntamba and Ahmednagar, 10 miles from the railway. 
Population: 5,000. 
Industry: Growing of sugar cane. 
STEADMAN ALDIS, Superintendent 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Area: About 12,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Location: A compact area in western India; partly under the British govern- 
ment, partly under the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most enlightened of the 
Indian rulers. 

Population: About 4,250,000, all speaking the Gujarati language. 

Organization: A part of Bombay Conference until December, 1921, when it 
became a separate conference, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Vernacular 
work began under Bishop Thoburn in 1892, the late Rev. J. E. Robinson 
(Bishop), Rev. E. F. Frease (now Superintendent of the North Afrie Mission 
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Conference) and the late Rey. G. W. Park; Karsan Ranchod, first Gujarati 
worker traveled 300 miles to be baptized by Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Bishop), then 
pastor of Grant Road [English Church, Bombay. 


AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes part of Bombay Presidency. One-third 
of Vy territory is under British rule; the remainder is controlled by Indian 
chiefs. 

Population: 2,000,000. Gujarati is spoken. 

Organization: Formed from the northern part of Gujarat District, which 
was divided in 1909. 

Ahmedabad 


__ Location: Chief city in the northern division of Bombay Presidency, 310 
miles by rail from Bombay. 

_ Population: 300,000. Hindus seventy per cent. Next in importance are the 
Jains—traders, merchants, and money lenders—who have many fine temples in the 
city. 

eee thd One of the most important cotton manufacturing centers in the 
world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army, and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Nadiad 

Location: On the railway, twenty-nine miles southeast of Ahmedabad. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of an extensive trade in tobacco and grain. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (1895), Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionarics: Rey. Alexander Corpron, M.D., and Mrs. Corpron, Rev. C. H. 
Conley and Mrs. Conley, Miss Wilhelmina Cracknell, R. N. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Elizabeth J. Turner (on furlough), Bessie E. Rigg and Elsie M. Ross. 

Institutions: Industrial and Engineering Institute, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Thoburn Memorial Hospital, Widows’ Home. 

C. H. Coney, Superintendent 


BARODA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles, covering a large part of the territory of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda. 
Population: 1,000,000. Four-fifths Hindus; remainder Mohammedans and 

Parsees. Gujarati spoken. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875 by Rev. William 

Taylor’s local preachers. In 1880 Baroda first appears as an out-station in Bom- 
- bay District, South India Conference: first missionary stationed there in 1888. 

In 1895 people turned to Christ by hundreds. 1909 Gujarat District (organized 

1896) was divided, and Baroda District was formed. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 

Salvation Army. 
; Baroda 

Location: On the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles north of Bombay. Capital 
of Baroda State. Many fine buildings, including notable Hindu temples. An 
educational center and well equipped with hospitals. Has famous library, art 
gallery, museum and extensive parks. 

Population: 125,000. 

Organization: William Taylor’s local preachers from Bombay began work in 
1875. Phe first missionary was sent to Baroda in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only... . 

- Missionaries: Rey. R. D. Bisbee and Mrs. Bisbee, Rev. L. G. Templin (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Templin (on furlough). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Elma M. 
Chilson, Phoebe A. Ferris, Laura Heist (on furlough), Ethel L. Laybourne, 
M.D. (on furlough), Myrtle Precise (on furlough), Mary L. Hannah, Marie 
Power, Emily Richards and Fern Carter. 7 

Institutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ High School, 
Boys’ Orphanage, Evangelistic Training School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High 
School, Girls’ Orphanage, Butler Memorial Hospital. 

R. D. Bissee, Superintendent 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Kalsar, Ode, Umreth and Wagashi Circuits. 
Henry NArorraAmpas, Superintendent, P. O., Umreth 


GODHRA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles. Includes the Panch Mahals. 
Population: 1,000,000. Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Godhra 


Location: Headquarters of the Panch Mahals civil district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the railway, 288 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 380,000. 

Industry: Center of trade in timber and firewood extracted from the forests 
of the district and neighboring states, and exported to all parts of Gujarat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. John Lampard and Mrs. Lampard, Mrs. Lucy M. Parker 
(retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Minnie BH. Newton, Dora L. Nelson, Pearl 
Precise (on furlough), Gora L. Morgan (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Woman’s Normal Training School. 


JouN LAMPARD, Superintendent 


KAPADVANJ DISTRICT 


_ Organization: Formed in 1927 from the northeastern part of the Ahmedabad 
district and consists of the Kapadvanj, Antroli, Antisar, Savli and Demai 
circuits. 

Musa Karsan, Superintendent, P. O., Kapadvanj 


KATHIAWAR DISTRICT 


Area: Approximately 3,000 square miles; includes parts of Bhavnagar and 
Baroda native states. 

Population: 250,000: 75 per cent Hindus, 25 per cent Mohammedans: all 
speak the Gujarati language. 

Principal Centers: Ranpur, population 5,400, of whom 66 per cent are Hindus 
and 84 per cent Mohammedans; Dhandhuka, population 8,044, of whom 60 per 
cent are Hindus and 40 per cent Mohammedans. 


Virvi KuosABsnMar, Superintendent, P. O., Ranpur 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all of the Punjab except our present Delhi District and parts 
occupied by other Missions; all of Rajputana, Sindh, and Baluchistan. From 
Lahore to Karachi, the two extremes of the conference, is 760 miles; Ajmer is 
central, but that is 400 miles from Lahore by rail. 

Organization: Became a separate mission conference January, 1922, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, presiding; made up of the Sindh-Baluchistan District of Bombay 
Conference and the following districts of the Northwest India Conference; Aj- 
mer, Batala, Bikanir, Hissar, and Lahore; became an Annual Conference Novem- 
ber 19, 1924, 


AJMER DISTRICT 


Location and Extent: Ajmer District as at present organized is a strip of 
southern Rajputana, about 100 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is bounded on 
the north by the Bikanir District; on the east by the Muttra District; on the 
south by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission Work; and on the west 
by a great unoccupied field. 

Missions at Work: United Free Church, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Church of England), and Methodist Episcopal are working in Ajmer 
Pk No other workers live in the stations occupied by our preachers and evan- 
gelists. 

Responsibility: We might speak of need or responsibility reaching to mil- 
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lions in our district: only thirty evangelists are this year planning to present 
the gospel in an effective way to 30,000 people through tracts, Sunday schools, 
publie preaching and personal evangelism. 


Inpus River 859 


Ajmer 


Location: Headquarters of Ajmer Merwara. Also headquarters of meter- 
gauge railway system. Contains many ancient buildings, beautiful gardens, a 
lake, and the tomb of Khwaja Sahib, etacinbina saint. 

Population: 104,026. 

Industry: Manufacturing center. Thousands employed in the car and loco- 
motive shops. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

_Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Church of England, and Roman 
Catholies. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. T. Bldridge and Mrs.- Eldridge, O. G. Taylor, M.D., 
and Mrs. Taylor, R.N.; Rev. C. B. Hill (Bombay Conf.) and Mrs. Hill. 
W. fF, M. S8.: Misses Caroline C. Nelson (on furlough), KE. Lavinia Nelson and 
Kien L. Lawson, Alta P. Khesu, Irene Truckenmiller. 

Institutions: Church, Boys’ Boarding Hostel, Madar Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for men and families, Apprentice Hostel, Primary School. W. /. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


Phalera 


Location: Important railway junction in the eastern part of Rajputana, re- 
ceiving and sending out fifty trains daily. 

Population: 1,200. 

Industry: Four miles from Phalera are great salt lakes from which eight 
thousand tons of salt are taken annually. 
‘ 2 ge Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. Only mission 
at work. 


Tilaunia 


Location: Between Ajmer and Phalera on the B. B. & ©. I. Railway, twenty- 
five miles from either city. Here our inter-conference tuberculosis sanitarium 
for women and girls has been located for many years and now has a partial equip- 
ment of five buildings that are an honor to the builders and the Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances M. Bunger, R.N. (on furlough), 
Cora I. Kipp, M.D., Helen Matthew, Rose Riste, M.D. (on furlough), and Helena 
J. Fernstrom, Agnes Dunn, R.N. 

Institution: W. I. M. S.: Mary Wilson Sanitarium for women and girls. 


G. T. Wipripan, Superintendent 


BATALA DISTRICT 


Area: 477 square miles. 

Location: Includes the civil districts of Batala Tahsil, Amritsar Tahsil and 
Gurdaspur Tahsil. — 

Population: About 265,000 (census 1911) ; one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Punjab, averaging 560 persons to the square mile. Only two large 
tuwns, Batala, 29,000; Sri Gobindpore, 18,000. . ; 

; Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Salvation 
Army. 
Organization: District created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 


I. U. Daniret, Superintendent, P. O., Batala 


BHATINDA DISTRICT 


Area: About 25,000 square miles. 

Location: In northern India and includes the major portion of the native 
states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Bahawalpur, and parts of Hissar and Ferozpur 
civil districts. 

Population: 3,500,000. 

Organization: The district was formed at the Conference in 1923 by including 
fifteen circuits from Hissar District and one circuit received from ithe Presby- 
terians in an adjustment of territory. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 
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Bahawalpur 


Location: Capital of Bahawalpur State. The population is almost entirely 
Mohammedan. 


Bahawalnagar 


Location: A large railway center on the main line from Delhi to Karachi. 
Christian work was opened here in 1920. 


Bhatinda 


Location: One of the most important railway junctions in the Punjab. The 
town is marked by an old fort, at present unused. The Bazaar has been enlarged 
recently to accommodate the rapidly growing population. Cotton is the principal 
industry. ? 

Population: 15,000. Naha 


Location: Capital of Nabha State, in the midst of a fertile cotton producing 
area. The whole State is entirely agricultural. 


Patiala 

Location: Capital of Patiala State, noted for silk and dyeing. 
Sangrur 

Location: Capital of Jind State, a progressive and up-to-date city. 


Missionaries: Rev. Mott Keislar and Mrs. Keislar, M.D. 
Morr KeErsiar, Superintendent 


BIKANIR DISTRICT 


Area: 27,055 square miles. ; 

Location: Comprises the whole of Bikanir state and two districts of Jodhpur 
state. 

Organization: Created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bikanir 


Location: In the heart of desert, capital of Bikanir state; founded in 1489; 
has a college, a school for the sons of nobles, and a day school for girls; wide 
streets, pleasing architecture, well-planned park, beautiful publie buildings, beau- 
tiful new palace of present native ruler, electric lights and city water works. It 
is headquarters of our Bikanir circuit. 

Population: About 65,000. 

Industries: Making jewelry, carpet weaving, iron work, leather work, the 
making of vases from camel skin. 


Churu 
Population: About 20,000. A commercial center. 


Didwana 


Population: About 10,000. 
Industry: Salt, government salt works on a salt lake. 


Hanumaugarh 
History: An‘old city with depleted population. 
Organzation: Most distant outpost of this district. 
Nagaur 


Population: About 15,000. 
Industry: Chiefly iron work and dyeing. 


Ratangarh 


Population: About 19,000. 
Industry: Commercial center, junction station of Jodhpur and Bikanir rail- 


way. 
Sardarshahr 


Population: About 25,000. 
Industry: Commercial center. 


—— — —— ——————— 
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Suratgarh 


. Location: Headquarters of circuit of same name and of a district of the 
Bikanir state. 


ALFRED Luxkr, Superintendent, P. O., Bikanir 


HISSAR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,000 square miles. 
_ Location: Entirely in the Punjab and includes most of the government civil 
district of Hissar. 

Population: 800,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the English Baptists have a medical 
zenana work about 40 miles from Hissar City; also Roman Catholic. 
_ Organization: At the Conference in 1923 the district was divided, 15 Punjabi 
circuits being placed in the newly formed Bhatinda District and 8 cireuits in 
the Hindustani Area remaining in Hissar District. 


Hansi 


Location: A large and important railway station about 12 miles from Hissar. 
Industry: The area about Hansi is noted for its splendid mileh cows. 


Hissar 


; Location: Headquarters for the local administration. The town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by Firoz Shah and was named Hissar Firoza—the fort of 
Firoza. This has been contracted to Hissar. 
Missionary: W. I’. M,. S.: Misses Charlotte T. Holman and Ethel M. Palmer. 
I. D. Revis, Superintendent 


Sirsa 
Location: The largest city in the Hissar District, and most important trading 
center. A large Christian community lives in and about Sirsa. 
Industry: An important cattle and camel fair is held here every year. 


LAHORE DISTRICT 


Area: About 20,000 square miles; the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is in the Lahore and Multan civil districts of the Punjab. 
Population: Methodist Wpiscopal responsibility numbers about two million. 


Lahore 


Area: About 10 square miles; the walled city about one square mile. 

Location: On the Ravi River at the junction of three lines of railway ; 
capital of Punjab and center of government activities; largest educational center 
in Northern India. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Punjab University is 
in the BWuropean section. 

Population: 275,000 (last census) ; sixity per cent Mohammedan. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work began in Lahore in 1881. This was 
an English congregation, which continued until 1900, when the Hnglish work 
was handed over to the Wesleyan Church, and the Methodist Hpiscopal Church 
began definitely on Indian work. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Presbyterian (North), Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. GC. B. Stuntz and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. W. M. Thomas 
(Gujarat Conf.) and Mrs. Thomas, Rev. P. W. Paustian (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Paustian (on furlough). W. I’. M. S.: Misses Gertrude Beesemyer, Lydia 
Christensen, Julia I. Kipp, Grace P. Smith, Esther West. : 

Institutions: Cooperation with Forman Christian College. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Girls’ Middle Boarding School. 


Raewind 


Location: Important railway junction 25 miles southwest of Lahore. 

Missionaries: Rey. BE. M. Rugg and Mrs. Rugg. 

Institutions: Raewind Christian Institute, comprising primary, middle, and 
high school departments of boarding and day school. 


C. B. Sruntz, Superintendent 
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SIND-BALUCHISTAN DISTRICT 


Area: Baluchistan—134,638 square miles; Sind—47,000 square miles. 

Location: In northern and western India. / 

Population: Sind—834,703 ; Baluchistan—3,471,645. 

Religion: Islam claims 97 per cent of the people. The other 3 per cent are 
divided as follows, Hindu, Sikh, Neo-Hindu, Christian, Parsee, Jew, Jain, Bud- 
dhist and one listed as having no religion. The last census gives the Christians 
as 5,085, but this number has since increased. 

Organization: Metkodist work was begun in Quetta in 1889, by laymen among 
the Europeans and later an Indian Church was organized. Mr. James Cum- 
ming, now pastor of the Hnglish Church at Quetta, was the leader of the group 
who started work on the present district. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Centers of Work: Methodist work, evangelistic and educational, is carried 
on in Chaman, Mach, Quetta, Sibi and Sheik Mandah, a suburb of Quetta. 


Quetta 


Location: Capital of British Baluchistan, in the Bolan Pass, the pathway 
from Persia, Afghanistan and Western Asia to India. 

Population: 30,000. 

Historical: In Quetta, a mound thrown up by Alexander the Great on his 
famous march is still used as a fort. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. L. Grey and Mrs. Grey (on leave). 

Institution: Blackstone Bible Training School. 


Hyderabad 


Location: 113 miles from Indian Ocean and on Sind River in heart of the 
province. 

Population: 80,000, one-third Moslems, two-thirds Hindus. The center for 
developing work among Sindhis. 

Industry: Trading, manufacture. 


Karachi 


Location: Capital of Sind, at the extreme end of the Indus delta, close to 
the border of Baluchistan ; 933 miles from Bombay by rail; 500 by sea; four days’ 
journey by rail from Caleutta, 1,828 miles. 

Population: 213,470. Hindus, 100,688; Moslems, 100,486; Parsees, 2,702: 
Christians, 9,649 (M ‘ethodist Episcopal, 1,200). 

Industry: Owing to the value of the Indus as a means of communication, 
the development of irrigation projects, and building of great trunk lines of rail- 
way, Karachi is the second city of importance on the west coast of India, and 
the chief grain exporting city of India. The total exports for 1925 amounted to 
about $80,000,000 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Church of England and Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. B. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. W. F’. A. S.: Miss 
Joan C. Jones. 

Institution: Brooks Memorial English Church. 

A. L. Grey, Superintendent, P. O., Sheik Mandah 


CALCUTTA AREA—Resident Bishop, Rev. Frederick Fisher. 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Area: 79,000 ‘square miles; includes the province. of Bengal, the largest and 
most thickly "populated A oleh in India. 

Population: 47,592, 

Industries: Jute nice Tice extensively grown in the lower lands which are 
made fertile by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers and their tributaries; tea is 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas in the north; coal is mined in large quanti- 
ties around Asansol. Government reports indicate that mineral ore deposits in this 
region exceed those of Hurope. Bengal promises to be one of the greatest manu- 
facturing districts in the world. The output of both agricultural and manu- 
factured products will lead to the further development of the great port of 
Caleutta, which has an important position on natural trade routes. 

Organization: Mission work was begun in 1873; the Conference was organ- 
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ized in 1888; it is divided into seven districts, partly according to area, but as 
far as practicable by languages. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes work in Burdwan, Manbhum, Bankura, 
Hazaribagh and Birbhum civil districts; also work among the Santals. 
Population: 1,250,000. 


Asansol 


Location: Headquarters of Asansol Civil Subdivision. An important rail- 
way junction, 182 miles from Caleutta. 

Population: 23,798 (Native) ; 3,000 (European). Wnglish, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali and Santal spoken. City is surrounded by many villages. 

Industry: Center of coal industry and iron, steel mills and engineering works; 
firebrick, pottery and glass manufacture. 

Organieation: Methodist [Wpiscopal work was begun (English) in 1883; 
Native in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Foley and Mrs. Foley, Rev. F. G. Williams (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Williams (on furlough). W. #. M. S.: Misses Lois Adams, 
Irma Collins and Mary F. Carpenter (on furlough). 

Institutions: Bengali Boys’ Boarding School, Dispensary, Hindi Boys’ Board- 
ing School, Agricultural and Poultry Farm. W. /. M. S8.: Bengali Girls’ Boarding 
School, Hindi Girls’ Boarding School, Widows’ Home. 


H. BE. Dewey, Superintendent 


BIRBHUM DISTRICT 


Population: 855,000. 
Suri 


Location: Headquarters of the Birbhum civil distriet, on the Ondal-Sainthia 
branch of the Wast Indian railway, 132 miles from Caleutta: seat of the collec 
tor and magistrate, district judge, and other officials; two high schools (one 
government) and many smaller schools. 

Population: About 9,000, of all castes of Hindus and some Mohammedans; 
a large number of educated Indians connected with the law courts. 

Historical: Mission work was begun in 1821 by Mr. James Williamson, who 
arrived in India in 1821 as a surgeon on board the “Heroine.” He was sent by 
Doctors Carey and Marshman from Serampore. The present Rivers Thompson 
Girls’ School was the first Girls’ School in Bengal. In February, 1921, Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher made the first appointment to this place, the station having 
been made over to the Methodist Mpiscopal Church by the English Baptists. 

Industry: Agriculture, coal mining, export of wood. 


Bolpur and Rampurhaut 


Location: Bolpur: on the railway, 99 miles from Calcutta. Rampurhaut: 
on the railway, 135 miles from Calcutta. . 

Population: Rampurhaut has a small European community, and a large 
community of Bengalis, principally Hindus. This is the seat of the Wuropean 
magistrate. Bolpur has a large Bengali community. ‘The International Uni- 
versity of Rabindranath Tagore draws large numbers of visitors. 

Industry: The production, milling and export of rice. 

Missionaries: Bolpur—Rev. Gottlieb Schanzlin and Mrs. Schanzlin. W. FP. 
M. S.: Miss Katherine M. Kinzly. 

G. ScHANZLIN, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA BENGALI DISTRICT 
Area: Work among the Bengali speaking population of Caleutta and vicinity. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under Hnglish district) 

Missionaries: Rey. D. H. Manley and Mrs. Manley, Rev. B. W. Tucker and 
Mrs. Tucker, Mis. D. H. Lee. W. FF’. M. S.: Misses Lula Boles and Mabel 
Wddy (on furlough). d , ag 

Institutions: Collins Institute, Collins Boarding and Training School, Jhan- 
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jra Boarding School, lee Memorial Mission, Beliaghatta Boys’ Boarding School, 
Girls’ High and Training School. 
S. K. Monpor, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Hindustani speaking population of Calcutta and 
vicinity. 
Population: 500,000. 
Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under Hnglish district) 


Missionaries: Rey. C. H. Archibald and Mrs. Archibald. W. 7. M. S.: Misses 
Doris Welles and F,. Pearl Madden (on furlough) 


C. H. Arcurpantp, Superintendent 


ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Area: The work among Europeans in Calcutta, Darjeeling, Asansol, Gomoh 
and Rampurhaut. 


Calcutta 


Location: Principal port in Asia, on the Hoogly river, ninety miles from 
the Bay of Bengal. Imposing government buildings, business blocks, residences 
and churches. One of the most famous streets in the world faces the commons 
and is given up largely to hotels and clubs. Streets, except in a part of the 
native quarters, are wide, well-paved and clean. Schools and colleges are numer- 
ous and standard of education high. 

Population: Over 1,200,000: Hindus, sixty-five per cent, Mohammedans 
twenty-nine per cent, Christians four per cent. Fifty-seven languages spoken. 

Industry: Extensive docks and dockyards. Jute and cotton mills stud the 
river banks for forty miles. Mineral wealth and development of industries in 
surrounding districts offer unlimited opportunities for aggressive evangelism. 

Organization: Work was begun in 18738 by the Methodist Wpiscopal Mission. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Oxford 
Mission, HWnglish Baptists, London Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Mission of the Hstablished and Free Churches of Scotland, Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene, Seventh-Day Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons, Rey. G. 8S. Henderson, 
Rey. E. 8S. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Rey. C. S. Thoburn and a Thoburn, 
Rey. H. J. Smith (on furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Helen Draper, Ruth Field, M. Pearl Hughes. 

Institutions: Caleutta Boys’ School (English), Industrial Home for Men, 
Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s Mission (English). W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ High 
School (English). 


Darjeeling 


Location: Headquarters of, Darjeeling civil district, in the lower Himalayas, 
most northern part of Bengal province; 379 miles by rail from Calentta; one of 
the most delightful health resorts in India; ideal climate for children. 

Population: 17,000; steadily increasing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Scotland, Church of 
England, Union Chapel, ets Tibetan Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. Swan (on furlough) and Mrs. Swan (on furlough). 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses hie J. Barber, Winifred . King (on furlough), C. 
Josephine Stahl and wae Leila Engburg (contract). 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Queen’s Hill School for Girls: new property of 
62 acres ‘purchased and up-to- -date buildings constructed; school opened in new 
pores in March, 1926: question of founding a Boys’ High School under con- 
sideration. 


Asansol 


(See Gazetteer, under Asansol District) 


Missionaries: Rey. H. E. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey. 
Institution: Asansol Methodist Church: Tilia work chiefly among em- 
ployees of the railway and collieries. 


—— 


—— 
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Gomoh and Rampurhaut 


(See Gazetteer, under Birbhum District) 
_ Work: Both are growing stations and services are held on Sundays in the 
Railway Institute. 
C. H. ArcHipatp, Superintendent 


GOMOH DISTRICT 
Missionaries: Rey. James Lyon (retired) and Mrs. Lyon (retired). 
JAMES Lyon, Superintendent 


PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,488 square miles; along both sides of the railway for 100 miles; 
Ganges river, on the east, Raj Mahal hills on the west. : 
Population: 1,668,822. 
Pakaur 


_ Location: On the railway, 169 miles from Calcutta; residence of the Indian 
Raja; Hnglish magistrate’s Sub-Divisional Court. 

Population: 12,000 in the city itself; Bengali, Hindustani, and Santali lan- 
guages commonly spoken. 

Industry: Center of one of the greatest stone and shellac producing countries 
in the world; over 6,170,000 pounds of shellac shipped from Pakaur in twelve 
months; also a great rice and jute exporting center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal only. 

Missionaries: W. IF’. M. S.: Misses Pauline Grandstrand, Rachel ©. Carr, 
Mildred Pierce (on furlough), Beulah M. Swan. 

Institutions: Boys’ Upper Primary School Industrial Farm. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Upper Primary Bengali School, Girls’ Upper Primary Santali School, Lace 
School, Women’s Industrial School, Hospital and Dispensary. 


G. SCHANZLIN, Superintendent 


TAMLUK DISTRICT 
(Combined with Calcutta-Bengali District in 1926) 

Area: 710 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of Tamluk subdivision, Midnapore District, Bengal 
province: fifty miles from Calcutta, on the Rupnarain River, which joins the 
Hooghly River near Diamond Harbor. 

Population: City, 8,000: in the subdivision there are 750,000 people living 
in 1,398 villages. ’ 

Products: Fertile fields of vice, and fish of all kinds. 

Historical: Tamluk is a place of great antiquity, and was a seaport in 
A.D. 400; then a Buddhist city, known by the name of Tamralipti; now 40 
miles from the sea. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church only. 

Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School; Boys’ School. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Central provinces and feudatory states, southern central 
India, province of Berar, and a strip along the northern and eastern border of 
Hyderabad. 

Population: 15,000,000. vik : ‘ou 

Organization: Organized January, 1905, by uniting Central Provinces District 
(Bombay Conference) and Godavari and Raipur Districts (South India Confer- 
ence). Organized into an Annual Conference by Bishop Robinson in 1913 
in harmony with an enabling act of General Conference, 1912. 


BALAGHAT DISTRICT 


Area: 3,557 square miles; all territory of Balaghat civil district. Formerly 
the southern part of Jubbulpore District, Balaghat became a separate district 
in 1917. 

3 Population: More than 500,000; of these, more than 480,000 are Hindus, 
9,600 Mohammedans, 70,500 Aborigines, chiefly Gonds and Baigas; 17,500 are 
ecorded as literate. ; f 

ny Organization; Rey. John Lampard opened work here in 1893, and it became 
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a part of the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1906. It was set off from Jubbulpore 
District in 1917. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Baihar 


Area: 1,744 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of the northern subdivision of Balaghat District, in 
the Satpura hills, 100 miles south of Jubbulpore, thirty-three miles from the 
railroad, and 1,800 feet above sea level. 

Population: 100,000 living in 633 villages. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1893 and transferred to the Methodist 
Episcopal mission in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Mary BE. Sweet and Katherine Keyhoe. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage, Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


Balaghat 


Area: Circuit area, 1,388 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of Balaghat District, on the railway. 
Population: Town 6,000; circuit 270,000 living in 619 villages. 
Organization: Work was begun by John Lampard in 1904. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institution: Balaghat City School. 


THoMAS WILLIAMS, Superintendent 


GADAWARA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,200 square miles: includes two and one-half tahsils, one each belong- 
ing to Gadawara and Hoshangabad (Pachmari), and the half to Narsinghpur. 
Location: On both sides of the Great Indian Peninsula railroad, surrounded 
by hills on three sides. There are several jungles, places of ascetics. 
Population: 300,000, living in 675 villages, and speaking different languages. 
Organization: Set off from the Jubbulpore district, February, 1922. 


Gadawara 
Location: Largest town of the district. 
B. R. JupAu, Superintendent, P. O., Gadawara, C. P. 


JAGDALPUR DISTRICT 


Area: Bastar State, 13,062 square miles; one tenth of Central Provinces; 
State is 164 miles in length, north to south, and 128 miles east to west. 

Location: Southeast corner of Central Provinces; north of Godavari River 
and bordering on Madras Presidency ; no railways. 

Population: 464,407; over half aboriginal; most of remainder Hindus; 2,671 
Christians; State has 2,459 villages. 

Languages: Chiefly aboriginal tongues; Halbi extensively used; Hindi is the 
court language and is taught in schools; Oriya is found toward eastern border 
and Telugu in south. 

Industry: Chiefly agriculture; rice, pulses, millets, wheat, corn and sugar 
eane; jungle products exported—teakwood, sal and lac. 

Historical: Present ruling family established here 500 years ago. 

Organization: Rev. C. B. Ward visited Bastar State, first in 1892; next year 
work was opened at Jagdalpur. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only in the State. 


Jagdalpur 

Location: Capital of Bastar State, on Indravati River; plateau of 2,000 feet 
elevation ; distance from Calcutta 700 miles, Madras 700 miles and Bombay 900 
miles ; Jagdalpur is 136 miles from railway on north, and 120 miles from nearest 
station to the east. 

Population: Jagdalpur town. 7,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. D. Campbell (on furlough) and Mrs. Campbell (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S8.: Miss Ada J. Lauck. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 


D. .G. Aspotr, Superintendent, P. O., Raipur 
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JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


_ Area: 3,900 square miles. Includes Jubbulpore and part of Narsinghpur civil 
districts. Part of the great water-shed of India. 

Population: 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Work is carried on among Hindus, 
Mohammedans; and Gonds and other aboriginal tribes. 


Jubbulpore 


., Location: Headquarters of Jubbulpore civil district, 616 miles from Bombay, 

733 miles from Caleutta, by rail. Situated in a rocky basin surrounded by low 
hills. Seeond city in the province, and includes a cantonment of troops. Com- 
mercial and industrial town. 

Population: 100,000, including the cantonment population of 13,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. R. Felt, M.D., and Mrs. Felt, Rev. J. W. Lanham (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Lanham (on furlough), Rey. C. F. H. Guse (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Guse (on furlough), Rev. BE. L. King and Mrs. King, Rev. W. G. 
Griffiths (Bengal Conf.), and Mrs. Griffiths, Rev. A. A. Parker (Bombay Conf.) 
and Mrs. Parker, Rev. M. S. Pitt, Rev. M. H. Harper and Mrs. Harper. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Gertrude A. Becker, BE. Lahuna Clinton, Doreas Hall, Letha 
I. Daubendiek, Helen KE. Fehr, Hildegarde Schlemmer, Lucile Colony (on 
furlough), Olive L. Gould (on furlough), Lydia S. Pool (on furlough). 

Institutions: The India Methodist Theological College (Inglish speaking), 
Thoburn Biblical Institute. W. F. M. S.: Johnson Girls’ Boarding School, 
Teachers’ Christian Training School, High School. 


Narsinghpur 


Location: Headquarters of Narsinghpur civil district, on the railway, 464 
miles from Bombay. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Hand weaving, dyeing, and bookbinding. : 

Organization: Work conducted by Swedish missionaries, was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1891. 

Mission at Work: Methodist lpiscopal eee 

Missionaries: Rev. W. I. Sikes and Mrs. Sikes. } 

Institutions: Hardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke Boys’ Or- 
phanage. ; 

F. R. Fert, M.D., Superintendent 


KHANDWA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,600 square miles. Includes part of Kandesh civil district north of 
Tapti River, and all of Nimar civil district. District is divided into, eight large 
circuits—Khandwa, Burhanpur, Pandana, Mortakka, Harsood, Jeswari, Manj- 
rod and Mokalgaon. ’ 

Population: 500,000, including the state of Makrai. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal is the only evangelical denomina- 
tion at work. The Roman Catholics are at work in much the same territory. 


Khandwa 
Location: Headquarters of Nimar civil district, 353 miles by rail from Bom- 


y. 

Population: 30,000. : 

Industry: Center for the exportation of cotton. | 

Historical: One of the chief seats of Jain worship in the twelfth century. 

Organization: east ‘agate biS abe igs begun in 1880 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. : 

Hiasarics: Rev. O. M. Auner and Mrs. Auner. W. F. M. S8.: Miss 
Margaret D. Crouse. . 

A itutions: Boys’ Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School 


and Orphanage. 
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Burhanpur 


Area: Largest town in the district. Under Mogul rule the city covered an 
area of five square miles. 

Population: 40,000. 

Location: On the Tapti River, surrounded by a rampart of brick. 

Industry: Manufacture of gold and silver brocade, silks, cotton, and muslin. 

Historical: Once the capital of Kandesh. In the center is a brick palace 
erected by Akbar, who built here many marble halls, mosque and gardens now in 
ruins. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. The property 
was purchased from the Burhanpur Faith Mission—the Free Methodist Mission. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Misses Josephine Liers and Hithel E. Ruggles 
(on furlough). 

O. M. Avner, Superintendent 


RAIPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 17,105 square miles. 
Population: 2,500,000: Languages, Hindi, Chhatisgarhi, Maratha, Oriya. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Evangelical, American Men- 
nonite Mission has work 48 miles south, and the Pentecostal Band has work 42 
miles west of Raipur. 
Raipur 


Location: Headquarters of the Raipur civil district; of the Chhatisgarh 
Division and of the Political Agent of the Chhatisgarh Feudatory States; 515 
miles from Calcutta and 708 miles from Bombay on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ; 
on an open plain near the Karun river; commercial center. 

Population: 38,000; eighty per cent are Hindus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. G. Abbott and Mrs. Abbott. W. F. M. S.: Miss Faith 
Richardson and Mrs. Alma H. Holland (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School and Orphanage. 

Drug 

Area: 4,645 square miles. 

Location: 23 miles from Raipur; 538 miles from Calcutta. 

Population: Circuit, 676,000; Town, 11,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

D. G. AssBott, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 75,000 square miles. 

Location: Beginning about 200 miles from Calcutta the territory extends on 
both sides of the Ganges river for over 400 miles. The important cities Luck- 
aye Benayes, Allahabad and Cawnpore are all within the bounds of the Con- 
erence, 

Population: Over 50,000,000: in Tirhut district the average density reaches 
auras the square mile. We are responsible for nearly half the total, or 25 
million. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858: portions of the 
Conference have at various times been included in the North, Northwest and 
Bengal Conferences. The Lucknow Annual Conference was organized by Bishop 
EF. W. Warne, in February, 1921. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Australian 
Methodist, American Presbyterian, Church of England, English Baptist, London 
Missionary Society, The Regions Beyond Missionary Society, Roman Catholic. 
Most of these work only in restricted sections of the area or in cities. 


ARRAH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,500 square miles; includes the eastern half of the Shahabad civil 
district of Bihar. 

Population: 1,200,000; Hindustani language spoken; Methodism responsible 
for entire population. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906; the present dis- 
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trict was reduced in size by the formation of Buxar district in December, 1922. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Arrah 


_ Location: Headquarters of the civil district of Shahabad and of the eccle- 
siastical district of Arrah. It is seven miles south of the Ganges and eight 
miles west of the Sone, on a navigable canal which forms an important part of a 
large irrigation system extending over the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. On the E. I. Railway, between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Population: 42,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
_ _ Missionaries: Rev. M. G. Ballenger (on furlough) and Mrs. Ballenger (on 
furlough), Rey. G. A. Ackerly and Mrs. Ackerly. W. F. M. S8.: Misses R. FE. 
Hyneman and Maren Tirsgaard. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle Boarding School, Boys’ Primary Boarding School. 

W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


M. C. Sryeu, Superintendent, P. O., Arrah, Bihar 


BALLIA DISTRICT 
Area: 1,300 square miles. 
Population: 1,000,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Ballia 


Location: Headquarters of Ballia civil district. On the Ganges near its 
confluence with the Gogra, about 100 miles east of Benares. Also on the railway. 
Seat of the great Dadri fair. 

Population: 18,215. Hindi spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: -Rev. F. M. Perrill (on furlough) and Mrs. Perrill (on fur- 
lough), Rey. J. H. Wilkie and Mrs. Wilkie. 

Institutions: Conference Training School (temporarily closed), Boys’ Board- 
ing School (temporarily closed) (Rasra). W. F. M. S8.: Dispensary (Rasra). 

J. H. Wirxte, Superintendent 


BUXAR DISTRICT 

Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 2,500,000; Hindustani spoken. ae 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began 1907. The district was 
formed in December, 1922, by cutting off the western section of the Arrah Dis- 
trict. It is located south of the Ganges river and extends both east and west 

of Benares. 

: Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Buxar 


Location: Head of a subdivision of the Shahabad_ civil district, which has an 
area of 669 square miles, a population of 382,971 and 769 villages. It is known 
in history for the battle of Buxar, which won for the British all the northern 
territory connected with Lucknow. It is on the south side of the Ganges near 
the western border of Bihar. 

. Missionary: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Nettie A. Bacon and Edna M. Abbott 
on furlough). . 
. ) PmManvuet SuKu, Superintendent, P. O., Buxar 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 


Population: 3,793,611; includes Cawnpore, Allahabad, Banda and Jalaun 
civil districts, and parts of Htawah and Jhansi civil districts. 


Cawnpore 


Location: On the Ganges, 125 miles above its junction with Jumna. The 
third largest city in the United Provinces. 

Population: 216,489. : ; 

Industry: A manufacturing city, with numerous cotton and woolen mills, The 
largest tanneries and shoe factories of India are at Cawnpore. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America. 

Missionaries: Rey. F..M. Wilson and Mrs. “Wilzons Rey. R. I. Faucett and 
Mrs. Faucett. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jessie A. Bragg, Marion EH. Dalrymple, 
Abbie M. Ludgate (on furlough), Rosa A. Hardsaw (on furlough), Mathilde R. 
Moses and Plizabeth Hoge. 


Institutions: Hostel for apprentices. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School (ng- 
lish), and Hudson Memorial Boarding School (Hindustani). 


Allahabad 


Location: Headquarters of Allahabad civil district, and the seat of govern- 
ment for the United Provinces. The fifth largest city in the United Provinces. 
A Hindu sacred city, at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges. Also the 
seat of a great university. 

Population: 157,220, living in 8,069 towns and yillages. Ninety per cent 
of the people are Hindus; the rest are Moslems, Jains, and Buddhists. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Presbyterian Board, Industrial and DWvyangelistic Mission of 


India, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. 


Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 
I. M. Witson, Superintendent 


GONDA DISTRICT 


Area: 8,232 square miles—1,000 square miles of forest jungle. 

Location: Includes Gonda, Basti and Bahraich civil districts. Level, well- 
watered plain, with many small lakes utilized for irrigation purposes. Original 
home of Buddhism. 


Population: 4,290,310. Hindus, 3,554,803; Moslems, 733,403; Christians, 
1775. Urdu-Hindi spoken. 


_ Industry: Agricultural and lumbering country, suited to the production of 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was’ started in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and several small independent mis- 


sions. 
Gonda 


Location: Headquarters of Gonda civil district, at the junction of four 
branches of railway, seventy-three miles east of Lucknow. 
Population: 13,22 


Industry: Trade in agricultural products. 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal. 


Missionaries: Rev. S. Raynor Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. SW. 
Mary Richmond and Ruth Eveland. 


Institutions: Older Boys’ Hostel, Primary Boys’ Hostel. . F. M, 8.: Anglo- 
Vernacular Girls’ Boarding School, ‘Teachers’ Training Ca 


S. Raynor Smirn, Superintendent 


: Misses 


LUCKNOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the civil district of Lucknow. 

Location: West of the Gogra river. Railway passes through the district. 

Population: 2,100,000; all castes. 

Industry: Agriculture : various crops, particularly wheat, other small grains 
and vegetables. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 


sionary Society (English), Seventh Day ‘Adventists, the Salvation Army, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lucknow yi 
Location: Largest city in the United Provinces on the Gumti River. Con- 


nected with Calcutta and Bombay by rail. Center of literary activity, education, 
and headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. 
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Population: 240,566. Purest center of Hindustani language. 

Industry: Manufacturing city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. C. Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich (on furlough), Rev. 
H. R. Calkins (on furlough) and Mrs. Calkins (on furlough), Rev. T. C. Badley 
and Mrs. Badley, Rey. J. W. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett, Rev. R. B. Porter and Mrs. 
Porter, Rev. H. R. Tweedie and Mrs. Tweedie, Mr. S. G. Thero (on furlough) 
und Mrs. Thero (on furlough), Rev. E. W. Mumby and Mrs. Mumby, Rev. 
B. C. Harrington (North India) and Mrs. Harrington, R.N., Rey. CG. O. Fors- 
gren (Northwest India), Mr. R. GC. Rankin (Northwest India), (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Rankin (on furlough), Rev. S. L. Sheets (on furlough), Mr. W. CG. 
Thoburn (North India), Mrs. R. ©. Thoburn (retired), (North India). W. F. 
M. 8.; Misses Mary E. Shannon, Joan Davis, Mabel C. Lawrence (on furlough), 
Margaret Wallace (on furlough), Margaret D. Landrum, Florence Salzer, Grace 
C. vis, Wnola Hno, Lemira Wheat, Edna M. Hutchins, Marjorie A. Dimmit, 
Isabella Thoburn, Roxanna H. Oldroyd. On furlough: Misses Ruth C. Man- 
chester, Inez D. Mason, Alice C. Harris, Vera B. Parks, Florence L. Justin and 
Martha Curtis. 

Institutions: Lucknow Christian College and High School, Publishing House. 
W. F. M. S.: Isabella Thoburn College, Lois Il. Parker High School. 


FF. C. Atpricu, Superintendent 
RAE BARELI DISTRICT 


Area: 3,676 square miles. Southern part of the original Lucknow District. 

Population: 2,010,400. Chief responsibility is with the Chamars and the 
Parsees and Dhanuks. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Rae Bareli 
Location: On the railway fifty miles southeast of Lucknow. Connected by 
rail also with Calcutta. 
Population: 16,183. F 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Assemblies of God. 


Unao 


Location: Head of Unao civil district, on railway between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. 

Population: 11,147. ! 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal. s 

Institutions: Vand for projected Vocational Boys’ Middle School and W. F. 
M. 8S. Girls’ Middle School. 


S. B. Frncn, Superintendent, P. O., Rae Bareli, U. P. 
TIRHUT DISTRICT 


Area: 9,000 square miles. Includes Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga civil dis- 
tricts and a part of Saran civil district. ; 

Location: A commissioner’s division in Bihar Province j 

Population: 6,500,000. Methodist responsibility is with all castes; but chiefly 
with the Mallas, Koeris, Dusadhs, Chamars, Lal Begis and Doms. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1888 by Rey. Henry 

on. 
PS etine at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Mngland, Regions Be- 
yond, Pentecostal Mission, and the Independent Mission Chapra. 


Muzaffarpur 


Location: Capital of Tirhut division, and of Muzaffarpur civil district. On 
the Little Gandak River, Bihar Province. e 

Population: 46,000, including a colony of IEnglish planters. 

Organization: 1888. ; 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. |. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Jennie M. Smith (on furlough), J. Caro- 
line Whitcomb, Ethel L. Whiting and Mabel Sheldon. 

Institutions: Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage (temporarily closed). 
W. F. M. 8.: Indiana Girls’ School. 
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Darbhanga 


Location: Capital Darbhanga civil district and also seat of the meee ig Raj. 
Population: 50,000. 


Industries: Rice and fruit. 
Chapra 


Location: Capital Saran civil district, on the Ganges river. 
Population: 40,000. 


G. L. Lorenzo, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarpur, Bihar 


DELHI AREA—Resident Bishop: Rey. J. W. Robinson. 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,000 square miles. 

Location: Borders on the forbidden lands of Nasa and Tibet, and com- 
prises the section of the United Provinces east and north of the Ganges. A 
stone road, 1,500 miles long and three important railways run through the Con- 
ference territory. 

Population: 10,032,145 (estimated) ; Hindus, 7,934,688; Jains, 1,285; Mo- 
hammedans, 2,033,965; Christians, 60,933; others, 1,324. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by Rey. William 
Butler. Mission Conference was organized in 1864, and became an Annual Con- 
ference in 1873. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, London ~ 
Missionary Society (in the mountain tracts), and Salvation Army. 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 

Area: 8,750 square miles. 

Location: Geographical center of North India Conference; includes parts 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur civil districts. 

Population: 2,463,800; Christians, 14,385. 

Organization: One of "the three original districts of the Conference, consti- 
tuted about Bareilly as a center in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Salvation Army. 


Bareilly 


Location: Headquarters of civil and military administrations of Rohilkhand 
District, on the junction of two railways, 812 miles from Calcutta; 1,031 miles 
from Bombay. Climate healthful. 

City Population: 129,462. 

Industries: Manufacture of furniture; carpet weaving. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. William Butler in ‘1856; first public 
worship in 1857. The city was abandoned in 1857 during the mutiny and was 
1eoceupied in 1859. First Methodist Press established in 1861, and Bareilly 
Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. J. Ps (Lucknow Conf.) (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Sheets (on furlough). W. F. S.: Misses Grace L. Honnell, Janette H. Craw- 
ford, Edna Bacon, Bertha Ae ees M.D., Theresa Lorenz, R.N., Hleanor B. 
Stallard, R.N., Charlotte V. Westrup, R.N. On Furlough: Mrs. Esther Gimson 
Bare, M.D., Misses Laura Suhr, Ina Bourley, M.D., and Dorothy Dunton. 

Institutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, Boys’ Middle School. W. F. 

- Woman’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training School and Dispensary, Girls’ Middle 
School and Orphanage, Women’s Bible Training School, The Warne Baby Fold. 


Shahjahanpur 


Location: Headquarters of Shahjahanpur civil district, on the west bank of 
the Garra River; also on two railways, 768 miles from Calcutta and 987 miles 
from Bombay. 

Population: 71,778. 

Industries: Growing of sugar cane and the refining of sugar. Large sugar 
refineries at Rosa, five ‘miles from Shahjahanpur. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. N. West and Mrs. West, Rev. H. A. Hanson and 
Mrs. Hanson. W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna Ashbrook, Alice si Evelyn R. 
Jacobson (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Abbie Leonard Rich High School, Primary School for Boys. 
W. Ff. M. S.: Bidwell Memorial Girls’ Boarding School, Village Teachers’ Normal 


School. 
Pilibhit 


Location: In_the northeast part of Bareilly civil district of the United 
Provinces. The Rohilkhand and Kumaon railways cross the district, which is 
a level plain. 

Population: 613,800. 

; Industry: Principally sugar refining; rice is most important crop; large trade 
in lumber. 

_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal Mission work was begun in 1861. Dis- 
trict first formed in 1892; with Bareilly district in 1915-21; again a separate 
district in 1922; with Bareilly district in 1926-7. 

Missionary: Miss Olive 1. Kennard. 

J. N. West, Superintendent, P. O., Shahjahanpur 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 

Area: 1,792 square miles. 

Location: Between the hills of Kumaon and Grahwal and the Ganges River 
in the northwestern part of the Conference. A main line railway runs through 
the district. 

Population: 806,000; all castes of Hindus and Mohammedans; of the latter 
there are about 300,000; number of Christians, 13,000. 

Industries: Agriculture; chief products are sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice and millet; manufacture of ebony work and glassware. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1859, when the Rey. 
and Mrs. BH. W. Parker arrived. Bijnor was set apart as a district in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Salvation Army (Najibabad), Sey- 
enth Day Adventists (Najibabad). 


Bijnor 

Location: Four miles east of Ganges River; city is well paved and drained; 
residence of the district officials; climate healthful. 

Population: 13,000. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Olive Dunn, Gladys Doyle and Laura 
S. Wright (on furlough). ‘ 

Institutions: Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School and the Vail Boys’ Boarding 
School. 

P. D. Puimties, Superintendent, P. O., Bijnor 


BUDAON DISTRICT 


Area: 1,960 square miles. ; tie 

Location: Between tthe Ganges River and the Bareilly district. A level 
plain crossed by small rivers. Pi 

Population: 1,038,918; Christians, 20,155. : : ; 

Industries: Sugar refining; cotton, opium, wheat, rice and millet are raised. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Budaon 

Location: Headquarters of Budaon civil district; on the railway. 

Population: 40,450. 

inure: Rey. IL. A. Core and Mrs. Core, Mrs. Florence P. Mansell 
(retired). W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Phoebe EH. Emery, Nellie M. West and Anna G. 
Blackstock (on furlough). a xa 

pare ee: picneh) Boys’ Boarding School. W. Ff. M. N.: Sigler Girls 
Boarding School, Conference Training School for Village Workers. 

L. A. Corr, Superintendent 


EASTERN KUMAON DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. ; : f : 
Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by a railway extending 
foot of the mountains. . ; ad 
pe be ees me 185,000, including many retired Gurkha soldiers; Christians, 700. 
Industries: Wheat and other grains; sheep and goats, fruit and bee raising. 
Organization: Work began by London Missionary Society but taken over 
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in 1874. District separated from Kumaon District in 1912. From 1924 to 
1926 united, but now separate. 


Missions at Work: Some independent missions. 


Pithoragarh 


Location: Central town in the Himalaya region called Shor, noted for the 


beauty of its scenery. At the crossroads of two trade routes leading into Tibet 
and Nepal. 


Population: 37,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Ida G. Loper, Mary lL. Perrill (on fur- 
lough), Blanche L. McCartney and Ruth M. Cox. 

Institutions: Boys’ Anglo Vernacular School. W. I’. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding 
School, Woman’s Home. 

Chandag Heights 


Location: A mountain station two and one-half miles from Pithoragarh ; 
fine scenery. A leper asylum of the Leper Association is located here, but is 
supervised by the Methodist district superintendent. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mary Reed. 

Institution: Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 


Champawat 
Location: An important station in the Kali Kumaon region, thirty-two miles 
from Pithoragarh. 
Industry: A central place of trade between the hills and the plains. 
Institution: W. F. M. 8S. Dispensary. ; 
P. L. Lyawn, Superintendent, P. O., Pithoragarh 


GARHWA cL DISTRICT 

Arew 5,629 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, where tthere are many peaks with an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet; rugged, steep and rocky hills cover the district; also in 
places densely covered with forests; famous for its shrines. 

Population: 550,000; ninety-eight per cent Hindus; two per cent Moham- 
medans, Christians and others. 

Industry: Agriculture is the only means of subsistence, and terrace upon 
terrace has been carved out from the steep hillsides and made into fields. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in Garhwal in 1865 
at the invitation of Sir Henry Ramsey, Commissioner of Kumaon division. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Pauri 


Location: Headquarters of Garhwal civil district, on the northern slope of 
the Kandaulia hills, Himalayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet; fifty-one miles 
from the railway at Kotdwara. : 

Population: 500. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. H. Weak and Mrs. Weak, Rev. J. W. Nave (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Nave (on furlough). W. #. M. S.: Mrs. M. W. Gill, Miss 
Iuey W. Beach. : 

H. H. Weak, Superintendent 


HARDOI-SITAPUR DISTRICT 


Area: About'6,700 square miles; includes the Hardoi, Sitapur and Kheri 
civil districts. The district extends from the tarai of the Nepal border on the 
north, to the Ganges River on the south and west. There is much original forest 
and swamp, together with many large rivers. 

Population: About 3,097,000. : i : 

Organization: Formed by the amalgamation of the Hardoi and Sitapur dis- 
tricts at the 1926 session of the North India Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the Assemblies of God has a small 
work in the Kheri district, with Lakhimpore as headquarters. 


Hardoi 


Location: Headquarters of the Hardoi civil district. On the main line of 
the Hast Indian Railway between Calcutta and Peshawar. 
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Population: 12,000. 
Industries: Center for export of grain and sugar, and celebrated for its 
woodwork. 

_ Organization: Work was begun in 1871. The first foreign missionary to 
reside in the district was Mrs. Lois S. Parker, who came in 1907 and continued 
her work there until her death in 1925. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
issionaries: Rev. M. 'T. Titus and Mrs. Titus. 
Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Sitapur 

Location: Headquarters of the Sitapur civil district; junction of three rail- 
ways connecting with Lucknow, Gonda, Hardoi, Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. 

Population: About 25,000. 

Industry: Chief commercial center of the district, having a large export 
trade in grain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1861. ° 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. FE. Stanley Jones and Mrs. Jones, Rey. William Zabilka 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Zabilka (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret 
O. Haberman, G. Evelyn Hadden, On Furlough: Misses Grace M. Bates and 
Viola B. Dennis. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

M. T. Trrus, Superintendent 


KUMAON DISTRICT 

Area: 6,000 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by two railways ter- 
minating at the foot of the mountains; extends from the plains to Thibet 175 
miles away. The great Thibetan road runs through the district. 

Population: 611,000, mostly high caste Hindus; Christians, 2,800. 

Industries: Tea growing; raising sheep and goats; wheat and other grains; 
much fruit is raised. 

Organization: Work began in 1858. Wastern Kumaon was a separate dis- 
trict from 1912*to 1924; from 1927 it will again be separate. Pithoragarh was 
created a district in 1912; reunited with Kumaon in 1924. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Naini Tal 


Location: Headquarters of Naini Tal civil district, on Lake Naini Tal in 
the Himalayas, 6,300 feet above the sea; twelve miles from the railway ter- 
minus at Katgodam; a popular summer resort. 

Organization: The earliest worship was held in a sheepfold. The first annual 
meeting was in 1858. ] : 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. P. S. Hyde and Mrs. Hyde, Mr. R. C. Busher (on fur- 
‘lough) and Mrs. Busher (on furlough), Rey. J. N. Hollister (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough). W. I. M. S.: Misses Ada M. Kennard, 
Sadie M. Cnossen (contract teacher), Rue A. Sellers (on furlough) and Ruth 
Larson. 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (MHnglish), Anglo-Vernacular Mission 
School (Dwarahat, Indian), Anglo-Vernacular Mission School (Ranikhet, Indian). 
W. I’. M. S.: Wellesley Girls’ High School (English), Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular 
School (Dwarahat). 

Almora 


Location: Headquarters of the Almora civil district; connected by a motor 
road with the railway terminus at Kathgodam, about 80 miles distant. An im- 
portant trade and educational center for the mountains. ; 

Organization: The work of the London Missionary Society was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church on January 1, 1926. No other church has 
rganized work. 

F sig aoe Rey. E. S. Oakley and Mrs. Oakley, Rev. EH. M. Moffatt and 
Mrs. Moffatt. W. 7. M. S.: Misses Nora B. Waugh, Jessie I. Peters and Hmma 
EK. Newman. ’ eh 

Institutions: Ramsay High School, Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 

W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School and Normal School, Dispensary. 


E. M. Morrarr, Superintendent, P. O., Almora 
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MORADABAD DISTRICT 
Area: 2,550 square miles. 
Population: 1,250,000; Methodist responsibility 1,500,000; all castes. 
Industry: Agriculture; wheat, maize, cotton, opium and sugar are exten- 
sively produced. Sugar is also refined and cotton is ginned. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
xospel, Salvation Army, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Moradabad City 

Location: Headquarters of the Moradabad civil district; connected by rail 
with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Peshawar and Delhi. 

Population: 82,671; one-half are Mohammedans. 

Industries: Center of exports in sugar, wheat, rice and cotton. Ornamental 
brass inlaid with shellac, known as Moradabad ware, is extensively manufactured 
and exported to all parts of the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. M. Wells Branch and Mrs. Branch, Rey. C. D. Rockey 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Rockey (on furlough). W. IF’. M. S.: Misses Hva M. 
Hardie, Hthel M. Calkins, Ruth A. Warrington, Carrie H. Rost, Allie M. Bass, 
Ruth Hoath (on furlough) and Jean Bothwell (on furlough). 

Institutions: Parker Memorial High School, Parker Branch School (both 
are boarding schools). W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Middle School, Girls’ Normal Train- 
ing School (both are boarding schools). 


L. A. Corr, Superintendent, P. O., Budaon 
RAMPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,542 square miles. 
Location: A native state with its own ruler; connected by rail with Bareilly 
and Moradabad districts. 
Population: 883,912; Christians, 7,512. 
G. B. Tuompson, Superintendent, P. O., Fatehganj West 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 316,792 square miles. 

Location: The western part of the United Provinces, including Delhi province. 

Population: 18,463,000 (estimated) ; Hindus, 15,129,000; Jains, 137,710; 
Animists, 166,932; Mohammedans, 2,845,251; Christians, 128,081; others, 56,078. 

Organization: Formerly part of the North India and Bengal Conferences, 
hut was made a separate Cenference in January, 1893. 


ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,156 square miles. 

Population: 1,166,163. Methodist responsibility is 1,000,000, with special 
work among the sweepers and chamars. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Church, and Church Missionary 
Society. 


Aligarh 


Location: Headquarters of Aligarh civil district. Connected by rail with 
Caleutta, Bombay, Bareilly, Delhi and the Punjab. On. the Wast Indian rail- 
way, 825 miles from Calcutta and 78 miles from Delhi; also a junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkand railway. The Muslim University, the largest Moham- 
medan College east of Cairo, is at Aligarh. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Herrmann and Mrs. Herrmann, Rey. L. B. Jones 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie L. 
Ball, Laura G. Bobenhouse, Ida A. Farmer, Mary C. Okey, Mildred Bobb and 
Pearl Palmer. 

Institutions: Boys’ Industrial School, Boys’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Vocational School, Louisa Soule Girls’ Boarding 
and Anglo-Vernacular School. : 


C. C. HERRMANN, superintendent 
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_ Area: 495 square miles, and includes about one-half of the Bulandshahr 
civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and the Ganges rivers. 

_ Population: 7,000,000, of whom there are about 13,000 Christians, the re- 

mainder is divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is very productive. 

Organization: Formed under separate district in November, 1923, from the 
Bulandshahr district. 
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Anupshahr 


Location: Headquarters of the Anupshahr Tahsil. 
Population: 7,000. 
Rosert GARDNER, Superintendent, P. O., Anupshahr 


BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 500 square miles, and includes one half the Bulandshahr civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges, the 
two great rivers of North India, and 150 miles south of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Population: 700,000, of whom there are about 13,000 Christians, the remainder 
being equally divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Organization: First formed a district in 1898, at various times since a part 
of Meerut District: a district since 1920; had 14 circuits, but since 1924 with 
one-half the Bulandshahr civil district and a part of the Gurjaon District (Pun- 
jab) now has eight circuits. 

. Bulandshahr 


Missionary: W. I’. M. S.: Miss Melva A. Livermore (on furlough). 
Ropvert JOHN, Superintendent, P. O., Bulandshahr 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Area: Covers three government districts and extends about seventy-five miles 
from north to south and sixty miles east to west. It is bounded on the east 
by the Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh districts ; 
on the west by the Hissar and Rajputana Districts; on the south by Muttra 
District; on the north by Sonepat District. 

Population: 2,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is for about 1,500,000. Our work is principally among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Delhi became a separate district in 1911. | / 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Hnglish Baptist, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and Roman Catholic. 


Delhi 


Location: Capital of India. Said to be the ninth city of the name, the first 
having been built fifty years before Christ. Ninth largest city in India and the 
junction for nine railways. 

Population: 304,420. - a , 

Organization: Work was begun in 1892. It became a mission station in 
1910 when Rev. F. M. Wilson took up his residence there. . : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, English Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rey. S. W. Clemes and Mrs. Clemes. W. I’. M. 8.: Misses 
Helen S. Buss, Lily D. Greene and Ida M. Klingeberger. 


S. W. Cremes, Superintendent 


MEERUT DISTRICT 


Area: 2,360 square miles, and includes the Meerut Civil District. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. 
Climate healthful. ; 

Population: 1,540,175. Hindus, 1,000,000; the remainder are Moslems and 
Christians. : A 

Industry: Soil is fertile—half the population depends on agriculture for a 
living. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventists. 


Ghaziabad 


Missionaries: Rev. J. C. Pace and Mrs. Pace. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma 
EK. Warner, Hmma EH. Donohugh (on furlough), and Estella M. Forsyth (on 
furlough). 

Institution: Ingraham Institute. 


Meerut 


Location: Headquarters of Meerut Civil District and of Meerut Commis- 
sioner’s District. Connected by rail with Calcutta and Bombay. ‘The scene 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. 

Population: 150,000. Fifty per cent Hindus; forty per cent Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875 among TEuro- 
peans; among Indians in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rey. Benson Baker (on furlough) and Mrs. Baker (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.. Misses Winnie M. Gabrielson (on furlough), Letah A. 
Doyle, Isabel McKnight (on furlough), Gertrude HW. Richards, Carrie W. Schaefer. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Middle School, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. S.: Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High School, Bible Training 


School. : 
R. HE. Cranp, Superintendent, P. O., Muttra 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Agra and Muttra civil districts, and Bharatpur native state. 

Location: Extends 100 miles along the Jumna River, has three systems of 
canals, fine roads, and is the junction for four railways connecting with all the 
great cities of India. 

Population: 4,000,000. The district has seven cities with population rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 80,000, besides many large towns and villages. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Agra 


Location: On the Jumna River, headquarters of Agra civil district. Fourth 
city in size in the United Provinces, and a great railway center. Contains 
many fine buildings, one being the famous Taj Mahal. Also St. John’s College 
(C. M. S.), Agra College (government), and a Roman Catholic College. 

Population: 185,000. Sixty per cent Hindus. 

Industry: Famous for its native arts. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Baptist Zenana 
Mission, Church Missionary Society, and Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Sarah C. Holman and Hazel O, Wood. 

Institution: Holman Institute. 


Brindaban 


i Location: In Muttra civil district, six miles from Muttra up the Jumna 
iver. 

Population: 30,000. Mostly worshipers of Krishna for whom there are 
5,000 richly endowed temples. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Loal E. Huffman, M.D. (on furlough), 
Dunice Porter, R.N. (on furlough), Linnie Terrell (on furlough), Rita B. Tower, 
M.D. (on furlough), Mary BH. Bricker, R.N. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Hospital. 


Muttra 


Location: In Agra division of United Provinces, on the Jumna River. Also 
on three lines of railway. The birthplace of Krishna, and the center of Buddhism 
long before the Christian era. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries Rey. Robert HE. Crane and Mrs. Crane, Rev. R. T. Templin 
and Mrs. Templin, Rev. Rockwell Claney (on furlough) and Mrs. Clancy (on 
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furlough). W. I’. M. 8.: Misses Grace Boddy, M. Adelaide Clancy, Garnet M. 
Everley and Loma Moss (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School. W. I’. M. S.: Blackstone Missionary 
Institute, Girls’ Boarding School. 


R. E. Crane, Superintendent 


MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT 


f Area: 1,170 square miles; includes the larger part of Muzaffarnagar civil 
istrict. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 400,000, mostly depressed 
a it Two thirds of the population are Hindus, the remainder are Moham- 
medans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Muzaffarnagar 


Location: Headquarters of Muzaffarnagar tahsil; large commercial center; 
very important native city. 

Population: 24,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church of England (C. M. S8.). 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Margaret I. Hermiston (on furlough). 


M. 8. Buppen, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarnagar 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Area: 2,678 square miles; includes Debra Dun, Saharanpur, and part of 
Muzaffarnagar civil districts. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 1,194,719. Methodist responsibility, 800,000, mostly depressed 
classes; 80,000 chamars (leather workers) ; two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus, the remainder are Mohammedans; Hindustani is spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Presbyterian, American 
pe ae Church of England, National Missionary Society, and Roman 
atholic. 


Mussoorie 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Anne B. Lawson. 


Roorkee 


Location: Headquarters of Roorkee tahsil in Saharanpur civil district. Rail- 
way station. ‘Thomason Wngineering College, located here, is said to be the 
best of the kind in India. 

? Population: 20,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Reformed Presbyterians, and Mission to Lepers. 

Missionaries: Rey. William Dye and Mrs. Dye, Rev. F. EX. Henninger (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Henninger, R.N. (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Faith 
Clark, Carlotta I. Hoffman (on furlough) and W. Edith Randall (on furlough). 

Institutions: Dennis Clancy Memorial School, Roorkee Leper Asylum. W. Ff. 
M. 8.: Girls’ School. 


‘ 


WILLIAM IDyE, Superintendent 


SONEPAT DISTRICT 


Area: Covers parts of three government districts and a native state and ex- 
tends seventy-three miles north and south, and thirty miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut and Roorkee 
districts; on the south by Delhi district; on the west by Delhi district and on 
the north by Karnal district. 

Population: 1,000,000, mostly Mohammedans and Hindus. Our responsi- 
bility is for about 700,000 of these. Our work is mostly among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Became a separate district in November, 1923. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Roman Catholic. 
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Sonepat 


Location: Sonepat is located on the main line of the I. I. railroad, twenty- 
seven miles from the city of Delhi. 

_ Historical: Wor a number of years an Indian pastor was stationed at Sonepat. 
which was the head of a circuit. About 1918 land was purchased by the Rev. 
Rockwell Clancy, which was added to in 1915 by the Rev. J. C. Butcher. In 
1920 building was started under the supervision of Rev. R. E. Crane. There are 
now at Sonepat quarters for men and women attending the Training School, a 
dormitory for 120 boys and a residence for the missionary. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Catherine L. Justin. 
Institutions: The George Warren Brown Training School for Village Workers, 
the Catherine Craine Kissack Memorial Boys’ School. : 
S. W. Cremes, Superintendent, P. O., Delhi 


AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
CAPE TOWN AREA—Rcsident Bishop: Rev. E. S. Johnson. 


ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Angola, a 
Portuguese province on the west coast of Africa. 


Angola 

Area: 480,000 square miles. 

Location: One of the large political divisions of Africa; important by reason 
of its rich soil and its mineral wealth. The coast line of 1,000 miles has fine 
natural harbors at Loanda, Santo Antonio de Zaire, Porto Amboim, Lobito, 
Mossamedes, Port Alexandre, and Bahia dos Tigres. Inland are large plateaus 
reached by motor roads and by rail from Loanda, Porto Amboim, Lobito and 
Mossamedes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Angola, in 1885, by 
a party of missionaries under Bishop Taylor. In June, 1897, Bishop Hartzell 
held the first session of the then Congo Mission Conference. In 1900 General 
Conference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the Wast Central and West 
Central Africa Mission Conference, and the first session of the latter was held 
at’ Quiongua, Angola, in May, 1902. 

Population: 5,000,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Church in the governmental dis- 
tricts of Loanda, Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul, Malanje and Lunda; British and 
American Baptists, Angola Evangelical and North Angola Mission in the districts 
of Zaire and Congo to the north; American Board, Christian Missions in Many 
Lands, Swiss Hvangelical, and Seventh Day Adventists in the south districts of 
Benguela, Bie, Moxico and Lunda; South Africa General Mission in the district 
of Cubango, in the drainage basin of the Zambezi River. 


LOANDA DISTRICT 


Area: Between Loje River on the north and the Longa River on the south 
and from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to Hncoje, Dalatando and Dondo on the 
east, including the governmental district of Loanda and parts of the districts 
of Cuanza-Norte and Quanza-Sul. 


Loanda 


Location: Capital of Loanda Province, situated in the northwest on a bay 
on the Atlantic Coast. The Mission has a property of twelve acres with several 
excellent buildings, on a plateau overlooking the sea. 

Population: 10,000 whites, 30,00 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1893 ; resumed in 1901. Z 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp, Rev. Robert Shields (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Shields (on furlough). ji , 

Institutions: Portuguese Primary Schools in Loanda and at out-stations, 
with definite religious instructions. : 


Rk. B. Kipper, Superintendent 


a 
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MALANJE DISTRICT 


Area: From Encoge, Dalatando and Dondo on the west, to the Kassai River 
on the east; approximately bounded on the north by parallel 6 s., and on the 
south by ithe parallel of 10 m. 30 s. Nearly all of the governmental district 
“ vee is included, together with parts of Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul and 
sunda, 

Population: The principal tribes are the Mbaka, Ngola, Mbondo, Mbangala, 
Lubolo, Songo, Xinje and Lunda. 


Malanje 

Location: 255 miles from Loanda, by rail, after reconstruction which is 
nearing completion. Altitude 8,800 feet. Center from which radiate half a 
dozen main motor roads, including one from Loanda to Villa Henriques de Car- 
valho, capital of Loanda district, and thence north through Dundu, the Angola 
diamond center, into Belgian Congo and south to Moxico district, and the Ben- 
guela railway, and thence east to the Katanga and Rhodesia. 

Population: Perhaps 300 whites and 10,000 natives within a five-mile radius. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1902; resumed in 1913. Malanje District at Conference in November, 1926, 
was divided into two districts, Quessua and Songo-Bangala; at Conference in 
August, 1927, it was reconstituted so as ito include also the Ambaca country 
along a part of Loanda District, and the work about Quiongua which was, at 
the Conference in October, 1925, made part of Loanda district. e 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. C. Wengatz and Mrs. Wengatz, Rey. H. C. Withey 
(Cape Town) and Mrs. Withey (Cape Town). 

Institutions: Patton Mission Press. 


Quessua 


Location: Seven miles from Malanje. Methodist Church has a valuable farm 
of 8,000 acres, including the western face of Mount Quessua, and lying on both 
sides of the Lombe River. 

Organization: Methodist work began about 1900. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. J. Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs, Rev. A. H. Kemp, M.D. 
“(on furlough), and Mrs. Kemp (on furlough), Rey. E. FE. Edling and Mrs. 
Wdling, Misses Irene Shields and Margaret Shields. |W. I’, M. S.: Misses Cilicia 
L. Cross, Ingle Johnson, Alpha J. Miller and Marie Nelson. 

Institutions: Quessua Institute (Mscola ‘“Luz’), including agricultural, indus- 
trial, teacher-training and Bible work; W. F. M. S.: (“Escola Henda’’) Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

Quiongua 

Location: About 15 miles west of the “Pedras Negras’ of Pungo Andongo, 
a place of historical note, geological and scenic interest in the district of Cuanza- 
Norte; reached by a 40-mile motor drive from the Loanda railway at either 
Quizenga or Cacuso, the latter being ithe administrative center of Pungo Andongo, ° 
and each being at about 25 miles from the famous geologic rocks mentioned. Hight 
miles to the south flows the Cuanza River, which forms the northern boundary 
of the Lubolo country. Here the Methodist Church has a farm and itimber land 
of about 10,000 acres in extent. i 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Organization: Methodist work begun in 1890. ¢ ! . 

Missionaries: Rev. A. H. Klebsattel and Mrs. Klebsattel, Miss Marie Lind- 
roi ec School with special instruction in Bible and industry, in addi- 
tion to Portuguese primary work. ; 

J. CG. WeENGATz, Superintendent, P. O., Malanje 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: About 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of the Belgian 
ie In the heart of Africa. Boundaries are as follows: south, 
Rhodesia; west, Angola; north, along eighth parallel, south latitude, to near the 
Lualaba river; east, Lualaba river, to Bukama, thence along the line of the 
C. F. K. railroad to Sakania on the Rhodesia border. ¢ : 

Population: Native population about 2,000,000. The people live mostly in 


2» \ 
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very small villages, in the tities or towns for natives adjacent to the towns for 
Huropeans, and in the compounds of the great industrial centers. All are subjects 
of the government of the Belgian Congo, which holds sacred for natives the right 
of the occupation of land. Colonists and traders may not acquire land which 
natives refuse to give up. About 5,000 Wuropeans of about 35 different nation- 
alities are now resident within the Katanga province. 

Industries: Mining interests are foremost. Katanga is one of the very richest 
mineral sections of the entire world. There are great deposits of copper, tin, lead, 
zine, iron, coal, cobalt, gold, silver, diamonds and uranium. Platinum also exists, 
as well as vanadium. Lime and cement for all the local needs are now manu- 
factured in the country. New veins and arteries of commerce and transportation 
are springing up. Many thousands of natives are employed in the industries each 
year by various companies. As the native prefers his old easy life, he usually 
needs to be induced to come out to labor. This recruiting is done by large organized 
labor recruiting bureaus, as well as by licensed private recruiters. While in the 
village life the women largely support their families, those that accompany their 
men folks to the mines and industrial centers are rationed freely and live in 
comparative idleness. 

Organization: This territory was explored by the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Springer in 1907. Work was established within the Katanga in 1911. In 1915, 
the Mission was organized by Bishop Hartzell; in 1917 Bishop Johnson organized 
the Congo Mission Conference. 

Missionseat Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventist. “Outside 
our area are the London Missionary Society, the Plymouth Brethren and the 
Industrial Missions on the east and south; the South African General Mission also 
on the south, the Southern Presbyterians and the Methodist Wpiscopal Church, 


South, on the north, and the Pentecostal Mission on the northeast. The Roman: 


Catholic Church is strongly represented throughout the Katanga. 


ELISABETHVILLE-LUBA DISTRICT 
Elisabethville 


Location: Capital of Katanga province, Belgian Congo, 2,300 miles from 
Cape Town, six days’ journey on the Cape-to-Cairo railway. The administrative 
capital of the province; railway headquarters, wholesale mercantile houses, and a 
smelting plant of seven blast furnaces and a reverberatory furnace. The produc- 
tion of copper by the Union Miniere company for the year 1925 was nearly 90,000 
tons. The town was founded in 1910 and has electric lights, telephones, well 
laid-out streets, water system, a powerful wireless station, and many other 
modern improvements, among which are five hospitals and 12 garages. 

Industries: In addition to the production of copper, there are railroad shops, 
a soap manufacturing company, flour mill, ice plant. and a brewery. 

Population: About 3,500 Wuropeans and 12,000 natives. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. I. Everett and Mrs. Everett, Rey. R. S. Smyres and 
Mrs. Smyres, Rey. R. S. Guptill (on furlough) and Mrs. Guptill (on furlough). 

Institution: Congo Mission Press. 


Panda-Likasi 

Location: Ninety miles northwest of Plisabethville. 

Population: In and near these two adjoining towns (Panda is the mining 
center; Likasi the post office) there are over 2,000 whites and perhaps 10,000 
natives. Some thousands of other natives are found in the villages and country 
round about, including other mining centers. 

Industries: Two copper mines, lime quarries, brick works and the Chikalobwe 
uranium mine several miles away; a large concentrating plant, an _ experi- 
mental leaching plant and an electrical furnace for producing cobalt. This con- 
centrating plant treats all the loose ore from the mines. A new and enormous 
leaching plant for low grade ores that will cost approximately $7,000,000 is now 
being erected. The railway station at Panda has seventeen side tracks for handling 
the traffic in ore, and roundhouses and shops are located here. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. E. Shields and Mrs. Shields, Rey. V. D. Longfield and 
Mrs. Longfield, Rev. J. M. Springer and Mrs. Springer. 

Kambove 
Location: 20 miles northwest of Panda-Likasi on a branch railroad. 
Population: 100 whites and 2,500 natives. In the surrounding country there 


are many villages with an estimated population of 8, 
Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Likasi. 


eT 
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Katanga 


Location: 55 miles northwest of Hlisabethville on an excellent automobile road 
to Likasi; the chief village in this section, 

Population: About 3,000 natives in the near vicinity. 

Organization: Work was opened in 1922 by the Rev. Nelson Campempe, a 
local preacher. In 1924, a new church of sundried brick was erected. The work 
also includes Luishia, a mining camp, eleven miles away. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Npiscopal and Roman Catholic. 


Kabongo 


Location: 500 miles north of Elisabethville, on a high, healthful plateau in 
the heart of the largest native tribe in Central Africa, the Luba. 

Population: Rawest heathenism; cannibalism was practised in this section at 
the time of the arrival of the Mission workers, but has gradually been eliminated 
by the work of the Mission and the pressure of government. The three govern- 
ment officials, two of whom have wives, and one trader, are the only white neigh- 
bors within 80 miles. 

General: The small Lake of Boya is six miles away. Two ox wagons arrived 
at Kabongo for the first time in June, 1925; a motor lorry arrived in November 
following. 

Organization: The district was explored by the Rey. and Mrs. J. M. Springer, 
and the Rey. R. 8. Smyres in 1917. ‘The work was opened by the Rev. and Mrs. 
R. 8S. Guptill in October, 1917. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. B. Morton, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Morton (on 
furlough), Mrs. Priscilla Berry, R.N. 

Institutions: Medical Work, Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ School, School for 
Medical Assistants. 

Kanene 


Location: 26 miles west of Kinda governmenit post, which in turn is 98 miles 
west of Bukama. Both are on the main government motor road to Sandoa from 
Bukama and other stations on the new Bukama-Ilebo railway. 

Population: About 20,000 people in a radius of 80 miles. 

Organization: The work was opened in 1920 by Rev. J. M. Springer, Rey. 
W. EH. Shields and Rev. J. N. Dana, who explored the district. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Hartzler (on furlough) and Mrs. Hartzler (on fur- 
lough), Mr. R. L. Smalley and Mrs. Smalley. 

Institution: The Congo Institute is the central training school for the 
Congo Mission. It is in its beginnings; twenty-one young men and a number of 
children are receiving regular instruction in the 3 R’s, Bible, French, Agriculture, 
- and Hygiene. The pupils also have practice work in teaching and preaching. 

H. I. Evererr, Superintendent 


LUNDA-CHIOKWE DISTRICT 
Kapanga 


Location: 550 miles northwest of Hlisabethville, in the center of the Luunda 
tribe is the government post of Kapanga, the seat of administration for the 
Kapanga territory of the district of Lulua. Kapanga Mission Station is situated 
five miles northeast. A mile north of the mission station is the town of Mwata 
Yamvo, paramount chief of the Luunda people, among whom are found also a few 
of the Chiokwe and other tribes. 

Population: About 100,000. : ‘ 

Missionaries: Rey. A. L. Piper, M.D., and Mrs. Piper, Miss C. M. Jensen, 
R.N., Miss Helen I. Wverett, R.N. ; : : = 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Hospital-Dis- 
pensary. 

Sandoa 


Location: 100 miles south of Kapanga; the government post of Sandoa, the 
administrative center for the Lulua district. Hight miles west across the Lulua 
River is the Mission Station of Mwajing. 

Population: 60,000 Luunda and other people. ' 

Industry: More than ten tons of rice were raised here in 1926. 

Organization: The government has been asked for a grant of 600 acres of 
land for the Mission Station, and 50 acres have been cleared for agricultural 
purposes. Rey. T. B. Brinton began building this station in 1922. 
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Missionaries: Rey. T. B. Brinton and Mrs. Brinton, Rey. J. E. Brastrup. 
Institution: Boys’ Boarding School. : 
T. B. Brinton, Superintendent 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work in Southern Rhodesia. 

Location: The territory is self-governing, and is divided into civil districts, 
each of which has a native commissioner, who is also magistrate, and a camp 
of Muropean and native police. In the territory, all intertribal hostilities have 
ceased and all of the savage and inhuman practices of heathenism are prohibited. 
The land is divided into farms which are surveyed and sold; unalienated land 
which is held by the government; and native reserves. 

Population: There are four distinct tribes and languages and many dialects 
within the territory. About 10,000 Huropeans and Asiatics are seattered on 
farms and in small towns. ‘Twenty years ago the people lived in kraals for 
protection against enemies. Now they are scattering, forming small groups of 
sometimes only two or three huts in a place, and seldom over forty or fifty. 
Health conditions are better and social conditions much improved. <A native 
under the present government may become a freehold proprietor of real estate. 
Under the direction of the native commissioner he may move about on the 
Pica? or he may enter an agreement with a European farmer and live on his 
arm. 

Industries: The Buropeans are engaged in mining, farming and trading. 
The Asiatics, chiefly Indians, are engaged in trading with the natives and in truck 
gardening. Twenty-five thousand of the native people, practically all male natives 
between the ages of ten and thirty years, are found selling their labor in mines, 
stores, shops, on farms, and as domestic servants. The other thousands of native 
people are scattered throughout the reserves, on farm's, along streams, and on 
the tops of mountains. These natives are semi-nomadic agriculturists. In years 
past they have tilled the soil in the most elementary way, and shifted from one 
locality to another every three or four years to secure fresh soil. -But they are 
rapidly adopting the use of tthe plow, and gradually learning how to care for 
the soil. A large portion of the population is accessible only by long, toilsome 
journeys, by foot or donkey back, through swamps and jungles, across rivers, 
and over mountains. There are now, however, a number of good roads on which 
motor cars can be used to great advantage. Where this can be done, one mission- 
ary can visit as many out-stations as two or three men would do by the slow 
way of travel. Travel, except for very short distances from Mission centers, is 
impracticable from the middle of November to the middle of March, on account 
of the heavy rainfall. 

Organization: The work in Rhodesia was founded in 1897 by Bishop Hart- 
zell, as part of the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. In 1916 the Rho- 
desia portion of the work was separated from the Inhambane section and became 
the Rhodesia Mission Conference. The work is now divided into six districts, 
Mtoko, Nyadiri, Mrewa, Umtali, Old Umtali, and Rusapi. 


MTOKO DISTRICT 


Location: The district is the most northern and the most densely populated 
district of the Rhodesia work. It includes three large native reserves, as well 
as a considerable tract of unalienated land. The mission center is at Mtoko, 
which is also a civil center. From this center are controlled over forty strong, 
growing outstations. ; 

Institutions: Boarding School, Day School, Dispensary. 

Missionary: Rey. Wilfred Bourgaize. 

; WILFRED BouRGAIZE, Superintendent 


NYADIRI DISTRICT 


Location: Nyadiri, the center for the district, is located 85 miles from 
Salisbury, the capital of southern Rhodesia. Native reserves extend for more 
than 100 miles north to the border of Portuguese Hast Africa. — | 

Organization: Nyadiri was selected in 1919 to serve as the principal medical 
and educational center of the northern section of the Conference. A farm of 
4,280 acres was secured, and buildings were started in 1922, which were com- 
pleted in 1923. Methodist Episcopal work was begun in this section in 1910. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Washburn 
Memorial Hospital. 

Missionaries: Rey. T. A. O’Farrell and Mrs. O’Farrell, 8S. R. P. Montgomery, 
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M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Montgomery (on furlough), Rev. L. EB. Tull (on 
furlough). W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Frances Quinton, Bertha E. Ramsey, and Ona 
M. Parmenter, R.N 

T. A. O’FARRELL, Superintendent 


MREWA DISTRICT 


Location: The mission center, Mrewa, is 60 miles from Salisbury, and is 
near the civil center of the same name, where there is a small white community. 
The nearest railway is 40 miles away, at Macheke. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908. 

Institution: Boarding School for boys and girls. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. I. James and Mrs. James, Miss Pearl Mullikin (on 
furlough) . 


Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve; includes 15 schools, 12 
churches and Sunday schools, with 16 paid native preachers and teachers. 


South Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve; includes 10 schools, 9 churches 
and Sunday schools, with 9 paid native teachers and preachers. 


Headlands Circuit 


Location: Arnoldene farm is the center, which is 40 miles from Mrewa and 
10 miles from Headlands. The circuit coyers Chikore Reserve and part of Weya 
Reserve and a number of European farms. It includes 11 schools, churches and 
Sunday schools, with one native member of Conference and 10 paid native 
preachers and teachers. 
H. I. JAmes, Superintendent, P. O., Mrewa 


UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: Umtali and to the south and west, including Mutambara, Marange 
and Zimunyas Reserves. 


Umtali 


Location: Third largest town in Rhodesia, healthful and beautiful. Railway 
and trading center, 204 miles from Beira, the nearest port, 196 miles from 
Salisbury, and 2,000 miles from Cape Town. ‘The center of a double cireuit— 
a native circuit with eight out-stations, and a NHuropean circuit. The town has 
electric lights and large water supply, with swimming baths. It is the goverp- 
ment and railway center. Besides their own church, Saint Andrews, there are 
four other churches for Huropeans: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Dutch Reformed 


and Presbyterian. 
Missionaries: Rev. J. R. Gates and Mrs. Gates. 


Mutambara Circuit 


Location: Mutambara Station is 50 miles from Umtali and is the southern 
center of our work. The Mission Farm of 3,000 acres affords excellent opsor- 
tunity for industrial training and for the self-support of the boarding school. 
About 250 acres have been allocated to the use of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. There are three native out-stations near the central station. 

7 Missionaries: Rey. H. ©. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor. W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace 
Clark, Sarah N. King (on furlough), M. Ethel McMann (on furlough), Beulah H. 
Reitz (on furlough), Lulu L. Tubbs and Jennie G. Woodruff, R.N. ; 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys and Girls. W. F. M. S.: Dispensary. 


Marange Circuit 


Location: This Circuit lies entirely within the Marange Native Reserve, 
southwest of Umtali. The Chief Marange is one of the paramount chiefs and 
desires that our church, and that ours only, should occupy the whole of his 
territory. Several of our best evangelists are his children. 


J. R. Gares, Superintendent, P. O., Umtali 


| 
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OLD UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: Old Umtali center and surrounding neighborhood and the hill 
country along the Portuguese border near Nyakatsapa. 


Old Umtali 


Location: 10 miles from Umtali, near the Mozambique border. The Mission 
farm consists of 3,000 acres, and from the various centers of our work, men 
and women come here to prepare for evangelistic, educational and industrial 
service. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. A. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, Rev. M. J. Murphree 
and Mrs. Murphree, Miss Ellen EE, Bjorklund, R.N., Miss Ruth Hansson, R.N., 
Rey. R. C. Gates (on furlough) and Mrs. Gates (on furlough), Rey. F. G. Mauger 
and Mrs. Mauger, Rey. E. H. Greeley (retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Stella A. 
Hess (on furlough), Marjorie A. Fuller, Oril A. Penney, Ila Scovill, and Mildred 
O. Benson. 

Institutions: Wartzell Training School, Rhodesia Mission Press, Medical 
Dispensary. W. I’. M. S.: Fairfield Girls’ School. 


Nyakatsapa 


Location: 15 miles, northeast of Old Umtali. The Mission farm consists 
of 6,000 acres, on which there are about 75 head of mission cattle. There is 
a good missionary residenee, but at present there is no missionary stationed at 
this center. There are twelve out-stations on the circuit, four of which occupy 
strategic points along the Portuguese border. 

Ff. G. MAucrER, Superintendent, P. O., Old Umtali 


RUSAPI DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Chiduku and Makoni Reserves and the intervening sec- 
tion. This is one of the older sections of Methodist work. There are many pros- 
perous native farmers, although there is still ample room for growth. Calls 
come from European farmers in the section, asking us to establish churches 
und schools on their farms. 

M. J. MurrPuHREE, Superintendent, P. O., Old Umtali 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all the Inhambane governmental district, a section of the 
Mozambique Company territory on the north, part of the Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict in the south, and the province of Transvaal in the Union of South Africa. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Organization: The first Methodist missionary in Portuguese Hast Africa with 
headquarters at Inhambane was Rey. HW. H. Richards, who was appointed by 
Bishop Taylor in 1890. At first it was a part of the Congo Mission Conference. 
In 1901 Bishop Hartzell organized the work in Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa into the Wast Central Africa Mission Conference. By an enabling act 
of General Conference of 1912 the Inhambane section of the Wast Central Africa 
Mission Conference was organized into the Inhambane Mission Conference, which 
name was changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference when work 


was commenced in the Transvaal. 


INHAMBANE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the territory that lies between the Sabi River in the north 
and the Inharrime River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal, 
a district about 250 miles square. ae ? : 

Population: 800,000, representing two principal tribes; Batswa and Batonga. 
The entire Scriptures have been translated into Sheetswa, the New Testament 
into Gitonga; primers, hymnals and other literature have been published in both 


languages. 
Gikuki 
Location: Across the bay from Inhambane, on a bluff fifty feet high. 'The 
mission property includes forty acres of land, a church, three residences, a 


hospital, dispensary and several other buildings. 
Missionaries: Rey. J. D. Pointer and Mrs. Pointer, C. J. Stauffacher, M.D., 
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and Mrs. Stauffacher. W. F’. WM. S8.: Misses Ruth F. Thomas, Ruth BE. Northcott, 
Bess L. Phillips and Victoria C. Lang, R.N. : 
Institutions: Hartzell Girls School, Hospital. 


Kambini 

Location: Thirty miles inland from Inhambane. It is beautifully located 
and from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. ‘The 
Mission property consists of 1,200 acres of which 140 are under cultivation. 
There are three missionary residences, church, press building and several other 
buildings. 

Missionaries: Rey. I. HE. Gillet and Mrs. Gillet, Rev. P. W. Keys (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Keys (on furlough), Rev. J. S. Rea and Mrs. Rea. 

Institutions: Bodine Boys’ School, Christian Training and Normal School, 
Dispensary, Saw Mill. * 

W. ©. Terrin, Superintendent, P. O., 87 St. Amant St., Johannesburg 


LIMPOPO DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the territory between the Inharrime River in the north, to 
the Limpopo River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transyaal border 
in the west. 

Population: 700,000, representing three principal tribes: Batswa, Bachop! 
and Shangaans. 


Tavane 


Location: About fifty miles from the port of Vila Nova de Gaza, on the 
railroad which runs north to Chicomo on the Inharrime River. 
Missionaries: Rey. K. M. Harkness and Mrs. Harkness, Mrs. Alice 2. Long- 
worth, R.N. 
Institution: Dispensary. 
W. C. Terrm, Superintendent 


TRANSVAAL DISTRICT 


Area: Transvaal District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Transvaal, principally among the Witwatersrand goldfields and the Witbank 


coal mines. 
Missionaries: Rev. J. A. Persson (Cleveland) and Mrs. Persson, R.N., Rev. 


W. ©. Terril (Johannesburg) and Mrs. Terril. 
Institution: Inhambane Mission Press. 
W. C. Trrrit, Superintendent 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


For purposes of administration, Liberia is included in the Paris Area. 

Area: 43,000 square miles, covering the republic of Liberia. The coast line is 
350 miles long, but there are few good bays or estuaries. 

Location: On the west coast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast, with French Guinea on the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

Population: 2,000,000—mostly indigenous people of the bush. ‘There are 
about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, descendants of the colonists and of subsequent 
immigrants. 

ndustry: Agriculture. Most of the territory is dense forest. There are 
splendid advantages for building up commerce in rubber, fiber, valuable woods, 
hides, oils, and minerals. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began with the founding of the 
Republic, although when Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 1833, he found 
Methodist societies under the care of local ministers. The mission was 
organized in 1834. It became a Mission Conference in 1886, and later an 
Annual Conference. 


BASSA DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the county of Grand Bassa and a portion of Sinoe county ; 
beyond the thinly civilized centers it is a “wilderness of heathenism.” 

Organization: Present district includes work in Bassa County and a portion 
of Sinoe County as far as Sanquin. 
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Lower Buchanan 


Location: 60 miles from Monrovia; the chief trading seaport of Grand 
Bassa county. 

Population: About 2,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, African-Methodist Episcopal, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Baptist, and Roman Catholic. 

Institution: Hartzell Academy. 


T. J. Kine, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa 


CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT 


Location: Southeastern Liberia, near the mouth of the Cavalla river, which 
forms the boundary between Liberia and the Ivory Coast. Most of the work 
of the district is among the aborigines. 

Population: About 50,000; aborigines, 48,500; Americo-Liberians, 1,500. 

Religion: Protestants, 5,000; pagans, 45,000; Methodism responsible for 
pagan constituency. 


Garraway 


Location: 80 miles northwest of Harper. 

Organization: First mentioned among the appointments in 1879. 
Missionaries: Misses\Anna H. Hall and Hattie T. Hooks (on furlough). 
Institutions: Garraway Training School and four primary schools. 


Harper 


_ Location: On the promontory of Cape Palmas, near the mouth of the Cavalla 
river. 

Population: 700 Americo-Liberians and over 1,000 aborigines. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1849. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant Hpiscopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. D. Starks (on furlough) and Mrs. Starks (on fur- 
lough), Rev. F. A. Price and Mrs. Price. 

Special Workers: Rev. J. T. Dayrell and Miss Rosa HW. Lee. 

Institution: Cape Palmag Seminary. 


EI Bethel 


Location: 12 miles inland from the city of Harper. 

Organization: The work was begun by the late Rey. A. L. Warner, an inde- 
pendent missionary. 

Special Workers: Rev. A. R. Harmon and Mrs. Harmon. 

Institution: W1 Bethel Industrial Mission; emphasis is laid on agriculture. 


F. A. Price, Superintendent, P. O., Harper, Cape Palmas 
SINOE-KRU COAST DISTRICT 


Location: It extends coastwise from Sasstown on the east to Greenville on 
the west. 

Organization: This district, covering portions of Cape Palmas and Sinoe 
districts, was formed at the Conference in 1922. The work is solely among the 
Kru tribes. 
~ eee at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman 

‘atholie. 


Jacktown 


Location: A native village on the Sinoe river, 18 miles from its mouth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun during Bishop Taylor’s 
administration by a local preacher. In 1898 the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Robertson 
took charge of the work. 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial Institute. 


Nana Kru 


Location: A seaport town occupied by natives of the Kru tribe, 35 miles 
from Greenville, the county seat. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work ‘was opened during the adminis- 
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tration of Bishop Taylor. For years no work was done, but activities were 
resumed in 1905. Sasstown Industrial Mission was made a part of Nana Kru 
Mission in 1925 by Bishop Clair. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Williams and Mrs. Williams. 

Institutions: Nana Kru Mission School and two Primary Schools. 


W. B. WiLLiAMs, Superintendent, P. O., Greenville, Sinoe 
MONTSERRADO DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the counties of Montserrado and Cape Mount, and the 
territory of Marshall, 

Organization: Includes the work in the former Monrovia and St. Paul River 
districts, united at the Conference of 1923. 


Monrovia 


Location: Capital of Liberia, at the mouth of the Mesurado river. The 
shoreward section of the city is occupied by the Kru and other indigenous tribes. 
The interior is occupied by the Americo-Liberians, foreign consuls and traders. 

Population: 5,000; about 2,000 Americo-Liberians and 3,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 18383. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. L. Embree and Mrs. Mmbree. 

Institutions: College of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Kru Town Primary 


School. 
White Plains 


Location: At the navigable head of the St. Paul river, 25 miles from 
Monrovia. 

Missionary: My. C. H. Henry (on furlough). 

Institution: Saint Paul River Industrial Institute. 


R. V. Ricuarps, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 


SANIQUELLE DISTRICT 


Location: In the far interior of the government district of Saniquelle, about 
300 miles from the coast near the French boundary, northeast of Monrovia. Ganta 
is the name of the principal village. 

Organization: Work attempted in 1928; purely virgin soil. 

Population: Over 600,000 people waiting for the Gospel; Methodism’s great 
opportunity in Liberia. . 

Missionaries: G. W. Harley, M.D., and Mrs. Harley, Rev. H. T. Miller and 
Mrs. Miller (P. O., Monrovia). 

H. T. MILER, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, Central America, South America 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


For purposes of administration, Mexico is included in the New York City Area. 

Area: According to the Discipline the Conference includes the republic of 
Mexico. But according to the territorial distribution which was agreed upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a meeting held in Mexico 
City, in February, 1919, the present territory where we have work consists of 
the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, most of the 
state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morelos. The area of Mexico is 
769,000 square miles. The Methodist Hpiscopal Church also shares the work 
in the Federal District which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. 

Population: Of the republic of Mexico, 15,000,000. Of the territory wherein 
we have work, 3,900,000. ‘Twenty per cent of the population of the republic 
is white, forty per cent Indian, and forty per cent is mixed blood. There are 
thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects spoken but Spanish is the common 
language nearly everywhere. 
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Location: Our work is carried on in the south central part of the republic. 
This portion of the country is a high tableland interspersed with mountains. 
The climate is varied but generally cool and pleasant. 

Industry: Agriculture and mining are the chief sources of wealth. All 
kinds of fruit are grown. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878 by the Rev. 
William Butler, and Mexico became an Annual Conference in 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: The Central District includes the work in Mexico City, the Federal 
Dieu ee El Oro in the State of Mexico and the work in the States of Mexico 
and Morelos. 


Mexico City 


Location: Capital of Mexico, in the center of the valley of Mexico, on a 
plateau 7,400 feet above the sea. Founded by the Spanish in 1522, on the site 
of an ancient Aztec city. Mexico has wide streets, public squares, stone build- 
ings, and is ‘the administrative and commercial center of the republic. It is also 
the terminal of most of the railroads of Mexico. 

Population: Over 500,000, and in the whole Federal District 1,000,000. 
Chiefly full blooded Indians and persons of mixed blood. ‘There are about 4,000 
Wnglish speaking people in the city, and Wnglish is spoken in all the large 
commercial houses and hotels. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptist, Presbyterian, - 
Adventists and Episcopal. The Nazarenes and the Plymouth Brethren have 
congregations. The Christian Science Church has an HWnglish congregation, and 
there are many theosophical and spiritualistic bodies among the Mexicans. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. A. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Rev. J P Hauser and 
Mrs. Hauser, Rey. C. R. Wellman (on furlough) and Mrs. Wellman (on 
furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Harriet L. Ayres, Christine M. Maltby, Helen 
G. Murray, Ina M. Paige (on furlough), Mary N. Pearson, Elsie M. Shepherd 
(contract), A. Mabel Taylor, Ethel IE. Thomas, Laura Temple, Carrie M. Purdy 
(on furlough) and Mary Baird (contract). 

Institutions: Union Publishing House (established 1875; Union, 1919), 
Hvangelical Seminary of Mexico (Union), Aztecas Social Service Center, Good- 
will Industries. W. F. M. 8.: Sarah lL. Keen Girls’ College, Girls’ Industrial 
School, Bible Training School for Women. 

Note: The work formerly done in Wnglish in Mexico City has been affiliated 
with the Union Hvangelical Church. 


V. D. Baxz, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: Comprises the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro and Hidalgo; and 
includes all the northern part of our field from Leon in Guanajuato on the north- 
west, to the edge of the tableland near the Gulf coast in Hidalgo, on the north- 
east. 

Location: On the central tableland of Mexico. 

Population: Mission work is carried on in important cities with populations 
of from 12,000 to 90,000. Much of this region is noted for its strong adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In the two northern states there are 52 divisions 
or muncipalities. The church has work in only 11 of these. 


Guanajuato 


Location: Capital of Guanajuato, 200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
Guanajuato river 6,500 feet above the sea. ‘The city has large churches, fine 
residences and beautiful public and private gardens. 

State population: 1,075,000. There are 30 large cities and large towns, over 
20 villages of considerable size, over 50 mining establishments, 400 immense 
farms and over 3,000 smaller farms. i 

Industry: Silver mining. This region is said to have produced one-fifth of 
the world’s supply in silver bullion. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Clara M. Hill. 

Institutions: W, F.. M. 8.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial School (Colegio 
“Juarez”’) and Training School for Bible Women, 
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Queretaro 


Location: The capital of the State of Queretaro, situated on an elevated 
plateau 110 miles northwest of the City of Mexico, on both trunk lines of the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: The city is an important industrial center and contains some of 
the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875, when a boarding 
school was started, with the Rev. S. W. Siberts as principal. This later became the 
Methodist Institute of Queretaro. Dr. Benjamin N. Velasco was its principal 
for twenty years and since his death it has been called the Benjamin N. Velasco 
Methodist Institute. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Institution: Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 


Pachuca 

Location: Capital of Hidalgo, in the southern part of the state, 7,800 feet 
above sea, fifty-six miles northeast of Mexico City. Connected with the city by 
three lines of railway. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: One of the richest mining centers in the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875, 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Helen M. Hewitt. 

Institutions: “Villagran School” for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Ludlow Institute 
for Girls. 

Sixto Avina, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 26, Pachuca 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the States of Puebla and Tlaxcala. 

Location: Eastern part of the Mexico Conference. Altitude varies from 
3,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. 

Population: 1,200,000. 

Industry: Agriculture is the chief industry. Next in importance is mining 
and manufacturing, there being a large number of cotton and woolen mills. 


Puebla 


Location: Capital of Puebla, 7,300 feet above the sea. Founded in 1581. 
It is an important Roman Catholic center. Five lines of railway enter the city. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 in the face of 
intense opposition, and the first service was held under the protection of soldiers. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: C. R. Wlick, M.D., and Mrs. Illick, Mr. M. D. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith. W. 7. M. S.: Misses Blanche A. Betz (on furlough), Addie C. Dyer, 
Lucile Frymoyer, Grace A. Hollister, May B. Seal, Martha J. Daniels, Mabel 
Helm (on furlough) and Margaret C. Wells. 

Institutions: Mexican Teachers’ Institute, The Latin American Hospital, 
Baptist, but in which we have a trained doctor and to which the Presbyterian 
Mission also contributes. W. I. M. S8.: Girls’ and Normal School. 


Micurent Rovsas,. Superintendent, P. O., Av. Reforma 1802, Puebla 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 
BUENOS AIRES AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. G. A. Miller, Buenos Aires. 


ae Area: 55,000 square miles. Includes the republics of Panama and Costa 
ica. 

Population: 850,000. 

ndustry: Natural resources of this territory are vast, and in Panama largely 
undeveloped. There are large plantations of bananas and cacao, and great 
areas of fertile soil still covered with dense jungle. 

Organization: Methodism had work on the Isthmus in the days of William 
Taylor. In 1916, Panama Mission was set off from the North Andes Mission 
Conference. and at the same ‘time Central America was described as being in- 
cluded with Mexico for administrative purposes, Since then the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church has been assigned to Costa Rica by the Committee of Coopera- 
tion for Latin America. On January 3, 1921, Bishop Thirkield presiding, acting 
under the authority of the General Conference of 1920, Panama Mission was 
organized into Central America Mission Conference. 


Republic of Panama 


Area: 34,180 square miles. ; 

Location: On the Isthmus of Panama. Canal Zone (area 436 square miles; 
population 21,707) is the center of commercial interest, and is under American 
administration. ; 

Population: 400,000. The population is scattered in the eastern section, but 
in the western end of the republic there are large ‘towns and numerous villages. 


Colon 


Location: At the Atlantic end of the canal. The center of canal traflic 
and commercial interests of the inter-ocean shipping. 
Population: 20,000. 
David 


Location: In the southwestern part of the Isthmus, province of Chiriqui. 

Missionaries: Mr. EB. W. Bossing (on furlough) and Mrs. Bossing (on 
furlough). 

Institution: Pan-American Institute. 

Special Workers: Rey. E. W. Allstrom and Mrs. Allstrom. 


Panama 


Location: At the Pacific end of the canal. Claims to be the oldest city in 
the new world, having been founded at Old Panama in 1513. Spanish-American 
city, clean and healthful. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. 1. Marshall, Mr. Walter Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Misses 
Hlsie J. Keyser, Miriam 1. Rosecrans, Clara List. 

Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Republic of Costa Rica 


Area: 23,000 square miles. 

Location: Southeast end of Central America. Has delightful climate, great 
beauty of scenery, and fine cultivable territory. 

Population: 450,000. Highest per cent white blood of any Central American 
republic. People are intelligent and progressive. 

Industry: The lowlands are mainly devoted to the cultivation of cacao, 
bananas and sugar, while coffee and many products of the temperate zone form 
the staples of the highlands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1917. 


Alajuela 


Location: 12 miles from San Jose. Name means “Little Gem.” 
Population: 5,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. J. O. Swain (on furlough) and Mrs. Swain (on furlough). 
Institution: Wscuela Metodista. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. D. Rounds and Mrs. Rounds. 


San Jose 


Location: Capital of Costa Rica, a beautiful city with modern buildings, 
parks, and schools. 

Population: 40,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. M. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske. 

Institution: Wscuela Metodista. 


San Ramon 


Location: Center of a large farming district. 
Population: 3,000: 
R. DB. MagsHatt, Superintendent 
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BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 570,000 square miles. Includes Bolivia, the third in size of the South 
American republics. 

Population: 8,000,000. 

Industry: Mining—tin, copper, gold, bismuth, wolfram. Vast forests, grazing 
lands, and rich farming lands not yet occupied. 

Organization: In 1916, the work in Bolivia was separated from the Chile Con- 
gaa and organized into a Mission Conference by Bishop W. F. Oldham at La 

az. 


LA PAZ DISTRICT 


La Paz 


Location: Capital of Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,500 feet 
above sea level. ‘The president, ministers of state, and foreign diplomats reside 
here. Congress convenes here, and official business is transacted here except that 
of the supreme court, which still convenes in the ancient capital, Sucre. La Paz 
is connected with the ports of the Pacific by three lines of rail. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Salvation Army, 
and Adventists. 

Missionaries: Mr. F. S. Beck (on furlough) and Mrs. Beck (on furlough), 
Mr. C. S. Bell and Mrs. Bell, Rey. J. E. Washburn (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Washburn (on furlough), Rev. J. S. Herrick and Mrs. Herrick, Mr. S. P. Smith, 
Mr. K. L. Howell and Mrs. Howell (special leave), Mr. W. I. Gholz, Misses Helen 
B. Rusby, Hazel McCray and Ruth Maxwell. 

Institutions: American Institute for Boys, American Institute for Girls and 
La Paz Indian School. 

Nestor PENARANDA, Superintendent, P. O., La Paz 


COCHABAMBA DISTRICT 


Cochabamba 


Location: In the west-central part of Bolivia, in a fertile valley. Commercial 
and educational center for many large and small towns. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Canadian Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. O. Martin and Mrs. Martin, Mr. B. T. Hodges and Mrs. 
Piader, Rey. J. N. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Misses Elizabeth Danskin and Olive 
. Given. 

Institutions: Cochabamba Institute for Boys, Cochabamba Institute for Girls. 


J. N. Smiru, P. O., Cochabamba 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Peru and Ecuador (709,871 square miles in Peru; as large 
as all of the states north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi together, 
with Iowa, Missouri and Kansas). 

Population: Peru, 5,000,000. : 

Industry: Copper mining is chief industry. Gold, silver, lead, vanadium, 
quicksilver are abundant; oil is extensive, as is rubber. Irrigation is widely 
used ; the chief agricultural products are sugar, cotton, rice, coffee, corn, potatoes, 
and almost all kinds of fruits and vegetables. The first potatoes were grown in 
Peru by the Incas. 

Lima 

Location: Capital of Peru, on the Rimac River at western base of the Andes, 
eight miles from Callao the leading seaport. City has excellent systems of water- 
works, lights, modern streets, electric cars, omnibuses, autos, public parks, 
museums, statues. San Marcos University was founded in 1551. 

Population: 250,000. 
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Organizations: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891; Church of 
England; Free Church of Scotland; Seventh Day Adventists; Salvation Army; 
Ivangelical Church of Peru. 

Missionaries: Rey. ©. W. Brewster and Mrs. Brewster, Rev. M. A. Rader 
and Mrs. Rader. W. I’. MW. S.: Misses Minnie A. Clausen, Virginia Hayes, Ruth 
I). Holway, Ruth Minear, Prances C. Vandergrift, IK. Mamie Donahue, Gertrude 
Hanks and Ruth Ransom (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-American School, Victoria; Central Church, Victoria 
Church, Wolfe Memorial Seminary. W. #. J/. S.: Girls’ High School. 


Bellevista 


Location: Between Lima and Callao. 

Population: 10,000. 

Institution: British American Hospital, and Nurses’ Training School. 

Missionaries: Hi. A. MacCornack, M.D., and Mrs. MacCornack, R.N., D. C. 
Gordon, M.D. (on ue and Mrs. Gordon (on furlough), Misses Katherine 
Hiankin, R.N. (on furlough), Ruth HH. HWarle, R.N., Nelle Herbst, Nelle B. God- 
dard, R.N., Serena Johnson (contract), Semiramis Kutz, R.N., Wisie A. Read, 
R.N., Anna Hassels, R.N., Hazel I. Pease, R.N., D. M. MacCornack, M.D 


Callao 


Location: Capital of Callao Province, principal seaport of Peru, seven miles 
west of Lima, with which it is connected by steam and electric railways, cement 
highways and bus lines. = 

Population: 55,000. 

Industries: Manufacturing interests include refining of sugar, flour mills, 
cement factories, work in lumber and iron, railway shops. 

Organizations: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor (Bishop), but was suspended after a brief period; the permanent work 
was established by Thomas B. Wood in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Salvation Army and Pentecostal. 

Missionaries: Rev. ©. R. Snell (on furlough) and Mrs. Snell (on furlough), 
Rey. F. M. Kinch and Mrs. Kinch, Rey. M. C. Shurtleff (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Shurtleff (on furlough). 

Institutions: Coeducational High Sehool, Colon Primary School, and Meth- 
odist HXypiscopal Church. 

Huancayo 


Location: An important center in the high Andes, until recently terminal of 
the Central Railway; seat of pre-historic Indian fair, where 25,000 still gather 
weekly to exchange their products. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industries: Agriculture, mining in nearby mountains. Z 

Organizations: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905 and was car- 
ried on until 1914 when C. BE. Snell opened a school. 

Missionaries: Rey. ©. I. Miller (on furlough), Mr. Irving Whitehead and 
Mrs. Whitehead, Miss Hazel Mead, R.N. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Church, Instituto Andino, Bible Institute, Dispensary. 

M. A. Raver, Superintendent 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Area: 270,206 square miles; includes the republie of Chile. 

Location: Along the western coast of South America. Chile has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles. 

Population: 3,870,001 ; Spanish is spoken; the majority of the native Chileans 
are of mixed Indian blood. : 

Industries: Mining, agriculture, and stock raising; country is rich in fruits, 
and has extensive forests. Chile is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of nitrate of soda, iodine and borax. Much copper is mined. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor; organized in 1897 into the Western South America Mission Conference 
which then embraced the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. In 1901 it became an Annual Conference. In 1904 the name was 
changed to the Andes Conference. In 1905 the Conference was divided to form 
the Andes Conference, including Chile and Bolivia, and the North Andes Mission 
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Conference which included Peru, Heuador and Panama. In 1916 the work in 
Bolivia was separated from the Chile Conference to form the Bolivia Mission 
Conference. During the first twenty-five years the missionary work was carried 
on under the William Taylor self-support plan. During the first ten years the 
work was more educational than evangelistic, and the church work was limited 
chiefly to English speaking people. At the end of twenty-five years there was a 
flourishing church work among the native population. At that time the mission 
was taken over by the Board of Foreign Missions. The well organized schools 
and the possession of valuable properties were made possible through the generous 
gifts of Anderson Fowler and others. 

A good idea of the size and shape of the Chile Conference may be had by 
imagining the State of Illinois extended north to the middle of Hudson Bay and 
south to Cuba. Our work reaches from one extreme of the country to the other. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: 20,170 square miles; includes four provinces of Chile. 

Population: 1,282,926. 

Industries: Mining—the northern part produces abundant copper. Agricul- 
ture—the central valleys are noted for the production of excellent fruits, especially 
the Huasco Valley for raisins. General agriculture is developing rapidly. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Native Pentecostal, Adventist, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


Santiago 


Location: Geographical, political and social center of Chile. The most popu- 
lous city west of the Andes; on a fertile plain. Jeautiful, modern, rapidly 
developing city with superb avenues and streets and parks, fine legislative and 
administrative buildings and many wealthy families. 

Population: 507,296; there is a fairly large foreign population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is prominent. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
ea aaa Baptist, Adventist, Anglican, Pentecostal, Y. M. C. A. and 


Missionaries: Mr. ©. A. Irle and Mrs. Irle, Rev. S. P. Hauser (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Hauser (on furlough), Rey. A. F. Wesley and Mrs. Wesley, 
Rey. A. F. Zimmerman (on furlough) and Mrs. Zimmerman (on furlough), 
Mrs. Mary F. Swaney, Misses ©. Ruth Keyes, Olive I. Hull, Blanche Miller, 
Dorothy Morse, R.N. (on furlough), Elva M. Becker, Jennie M. Smith, Edith 
Reynolds, and Rubye FE. McCarroll. 

Institutions: Girls’ College, Theological Seminary (Union with Presbyterians), 
Anglo-Chilean Home for Girls, Dispensary, Book Depository (with Presbyterians), 
Sweet Memorial, Social Center. 


Valparaiso 


Location: There is a spacious but not well-protected harbor, yet vast sums of 
money are being spent in overcoming this defect. The city was partly destroyed 
_ by an earthquake in 1906, but was much improved in the rebuilding. 

Population: 182,422; large foreign population, especially [nglish. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Pentecostal, Adventist, Anglican, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


Roserro Wrpuick, Superintendent, P. O., Santiago 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 71,900 square miles; includes three provinces of Chile. 

Location: In the northern desert region; water is brought from the mountains 
and food supplies in ships. 

Population: 311,800. : 

Industry: Mining and exporting of minerals; here are found vast quantities 
of nitrate of soda, iodine, borax and copper. L 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal and Adventist. 
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Iquique 

Location: Capital of Tarapaca province, on the coast 200 miles north of Anto- 
fagasta. ‘The city has good stores, streets and banks. 

Population: 37,420. 

Industry: Shipping center for the nitrate trade. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal Church was begun in 1878. 

Missionaries: Rev. Ezra Bauman (on furlough) and Mrs. Bauman (on fur- 
lough), Rev. W. O. Pflaum and Mrs. Pflaum, Mr. W. A. Shelly and Mrs. Shelly, 
Mr. K. J. Lampertz (on furlough), Rey. L. B. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Misses 
Florence Depew, Achsah M. Skinner and Helen F. Cutting. 

Institution: Iquique College for Girls and Boys. 


Tacna and Arica 


Location: Arica, a seaport, and Tacna the principal city, located about 40 
miles inland in a valley which irrigation has made one of the most fertile spots 
of South America. 

Population: 38,912. 

Industry: Agriculture and a strong military post. Arica is a port of entry 
for ithe province and for the Republic of Bolivia. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Antofagasta 


Location: The principal seaport of this province and a seaport for the Repub- 
lie of Bolivia. 

Population: 51,531, the city is flourishing. 

Industry: The deposits of nitrate of soda supply the principal source of wealth, 
but there is a vast production of copper, the Chuquicamata mine being one of 
the principal copper mines of the world. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


W. O. Priaum, Superintendent 


CONCEPCION DISTRICT 
Organization: Formed out of former Southern District in 1926. 


Concepcion 


Location: Seven miles from the principal seaport of that region. It is 288 
miles from Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago by rail. The capital 
of Concepcion province. It was founded before any city in the United States 
and was the first capital of Chile under Spanish viceroys.. It is the most important 
educational center in the southern half of Chile and one of the strongholds of 
the liberal party. 

Population: 64,074. 

Industry: Chiefly commercial, much of the wholesale business being in the 
hands of foreigners. The principal coal mines of Chile are in the region about 
Concepcion. 

BE ec lie Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun under Bishop Taylor in 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. F. Hartzell and Mrs. Hartzell, Mr. N. D. Ireland 
and Mrs. Ireland, Rev. W. D. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Mr. V. C. Gibson and 
Mrs. Gibson, Mr. P. H. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough) 
Misses Ruth D. Beyer (on furlough), Hleanor G. Dukehart, Elizabeth D. Francis 
(on furlough), Evelyn I. Gardner (on furlough), Myrtle Goddin and Mary Shelley. 

Institutions: American College (Boys), Concepcion College (Girls), Dis- 
pensary. 

Moisps Torrecrosa, Superintendent, P. O., Concepcion 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 29,527 square miles. Includes six provinces of Chile. 

Population: 915,364. The hardy Araucanian Indians, who maintained their 
freedom for three hundred years after the Spaniards had established themselves in 
South America, are now allowed to retain a part of their settlement lands. 

Industry: Farming, stock raising, lumbering and coal mining. The principal 
farm products are fruits, wheat, legumes, and potatoes. 
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Angol 


Location: Between the coastal range and Andes mountains, about 80 miles 
south of Concepcion. 

Population: 8,800. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Missionaries: Mr. EB. E. Reed and Mrs. Reed (on furlough), Mr. D. S. 
Bullock and Mrs. Bullock, Mr. Phillip Griffin (on furlough) and Mrs. Griffin 
(on furlough). 

Institution: Bunster Agricultural Institute. Agricultural, fruit farm and 
nursery of 3,700 acres. 


FEREDERICO MUNOZ, Superintendent 


MAGELLAN DISTRICT 


Area: 65,100 square miles. 

Population: 20,487. 

Location: In the extreme south of Chile, in a latitude south, corresponding 
to that of Sitka, Alaska. Punta Arenas is a shipping port for ships passing 
through the Straits of Magellan. 

Industries: Busy shipping center. Six large packing houses ship mutton to 
Europe ; large quantities of hides are shipped to United States; home office of two 
shipping and transportation companies, doing business along the Chile and Argen- 
tine coasts; sheep growing; lumber and farming. 

Organization: A colony of Methodists from farther north brought Meth- 
odism into Punta Arenas in 1898. The first visit of a missionary was in 1902, 
and the first missionary, J. L. Reeder, arrived in 1907. 

Moises TorrecRosaA, Superintendent, P. O., Concepcion 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Area: 1,204,041 square miles. Includes the republics of Argentina (1,131,841 
lege miles) and Uruguay (72,200 square miles), the smallest republic in South 

merica. 

Population: 9,400,000. Argentina, 8,000,000; Uruguay, 1,400,000. 

Industries: Stock raising and agriculture. Argentina ships more corn than any 
other nation in the world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the 
production of wheat, hay, cattle, and sheep. Besides the great wealth derived 
from stock-raising and agriculture, both countries have valuable mineral deposits 
and fisheries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836, when the Rey. 
John Dempster was sent to Buenos Aires. Work in this field was confined to 
English speaking and other Protestant colonies, and scattered residents, until 
1864, when house-to-house work was begun in Spanish. Preaching in Spanish 
by J. T. Thomson was begun in 1867. In 1877 Rey. T. B. Wood founded El 
lvangelista, the first Protestant periodical in the Spanish speaking world. As 
superintendent of missions in South America from 1879 to 1887, Dr. Wood 
helped to open Brazil and Paraguay to Protestant education. From _ this period 
also dates his founding of the Thodkovical School in Buenos Aires. First annual 
meeting was held in 1882 and South America Annual Conference was organized 
on July 4th, 1893. In 1908 the name was changed to Hastern South America 
Conference. 


BUENOS AIRES DISTRICT 


Includes the federal capital, the city of Buenos Aires, with its civil district, 
and extends over the northern half of the province-state of Buenos Aires and the 
_southernmost districts of the provinces of Santa Ie and Cordoba. 

Area: About 70,000 square miles, of which it may be said that not more 
than one-third has been occupied even by our scattered outposts which extend in 
three directions to distances of from 125 to 250 miles from Buenos Aires. - 

Sources of Wealth: Stock raising and agriculture, growing industries, and 
a vast interior and overseas commerce. In natural productiveness this region has 
few equals anywhere, and the marketability of its products from field and herd 
in recent years has contributed enormously to the enrichment of the people inhab- 
iting it. , 
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Population: The city and federal district of Buenos Aires are credited by 
recent official estimates with a population of 1,900,000; the portion of the 
province-state of the same name, which is the most populous of the republic, 
included in this district, may be safely credited with a population of 2,000,000; 
so that Methodism here shares with other evangelizing agencies a mission to 
three millions and a half people. The older cities and communities have a 
nucleus of population to the manner born, representatives of the old Spanish- 
American stock, now mingling with new elements from widely derived immigration 
mostly of Latin origin, but with a very considerable proportion of immigrants 
from central and northern Hurope and from Great Britain and Ireland. A new 
race type is coming into the family of man, due to the intermingling of many 
peoples—a fact that is difficult to measure fully as to its significance for the future. 


Buenos Aires 


Location: Capital of Argentina, on the Plata River, 175 miles from its 
mouth. First city in size in South America, and second largest Latin city in 
the world. Center of commerce and trade, and of political and social life in 
Argentina. It has fine thoroughfares, parks and buildings. Lines of railway 
connect the city with other parts of the country; steamers run to Montevideo 
and towns along the Parana and the Uruguay. ‘There is also steamship con- 
nection with North America and Hurope. 

Population: 1,900,000. Fifty per cent are of foreign birth. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 18386. 

: Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Church of Wngland, Reformed 
Church of France, Scotch Presbyterian, Southern Baptists, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, and Disciples of Christ. 

Missionaries: My. Fred Aden and Mrs. Aden, Rev. G. P. Howard and Mrs. 
Howard, Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Chile Conf.) and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. Otto Liebner 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Liebner (on furlough), Rev. B. F. Stockwell and Mrs. 
Stockwell. W. #. M. S.: Miss Ina M. Beissell. 

Institutions: American College and Ward Commercial School and American 
Grammar School (Union), Union Bible Training School, Publishing House, 
Boca Social Work, Deaconess Training School. 


Lomas De Zamora 


Location: A suburb of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by the 
Southern railway electric street lines and by telephones. 

Population: 30,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. B. R. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott. 


La Plata 


Location: 35 miles southeast of Buenos Aires with Southern railway con- 
nections. Capital of State of Buenos Aires. 

Population: 80,000. 

Industry: Meat packing and preserving. Large docks and port facilities for 
foreign trade. 


Chacabuco 


Location: 100 miles west of Buenos Aires, and head of a department in State 
of Buenos Aires; Pacific railway connections. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. 


Chivilcoy 


Location: 100 miles southwest of Buenos Aires on the Western railway. 
Population: 42,000. 


Junin 


Location: 125 miles west of Buenos Aires. Important railway center. 

Population: 120,000. 

Industry: Division shops and offices, Pacific and Central Argentine rail- 
roads; Agriculture. 

Institution: Junior Day School. 

Missionaries: Rey. EX. N. Bauman and Mrs. Bauman. 
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Mercedes 


Location: 66 miles west of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by 
three railway lines. : 
Population: 18,000. 
Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute, Dvangelical Orphanage and Agricul- 
tural School. : 
G. P. Howarp, Superintendent, P. O., Buenos Aires 


DE CUYO DISTRICT 


Location: In this district are included the three provinces, or states, of 
Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis. The territory lies on the extreme western 
wrth a of Argentina, and its western limit is the boundary line with Chile, 
marked by the highest summits of the Andes Mountains. The principal field for 
the extension of our work lies to the northward in the provinces of La Rioja, 
Catamarca and Salta. 

Population: Approximates 616,000. The principal cities are the capitals of 
these several states. Mendoza, San Luis, San Rafael and San Juan have had a 
prominent part in the history of Argentina, and are at this time centers of great 
political and social importance. 

Industries: Wruit culture. The eastern slopes of the Andes and the neigh- 
boring territories are similar in climate and in topographical conditions to those 
of California, and are exceedingly favorable to the growth of the vine and many 
other fruits. These are likely to constitute an important contribution of Argentina 
to the wealth of the world, and are already exported in large quantities. ‘The 
eastern ranges of the territory spreading out over the Pampas and reaching the 
boundaries of Cordoba, Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, offer conditions favorable 
to cereal crops and to pasturage for flocks and herds. 


Dirco G. Grant, Superintendent, P. O., Mendoza 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: This is the largest district in the Conference and includes the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, half of Entre Rios and part of Buenos Aires. Its 
natural extensions are to the northward in the provinces bordering upon Bolivia, 
and watered by the River Parana and its tributaries. 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 


Rosario De Santa Fe 


Location: Port of Argentina, on the Parana River, 250 miles from _ its 
mouth, second Argentina city and one of most important in South America. 

Population: 292,000. 

Industry: Important shipping center for cereals and live-stock. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Chureh of Wngland, Baptist, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Pearl Bortell, Bernice Cornelison, Ruby 
C. Hosford, Josephine Packer (on furlough), Frances E. Strever, Ruth V. 
Warner (on furlough), Marion Weigel and Winnogene C. Penney. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: North American Academy, Gleason Institute and 
community center and three schools for boys. 


Santa Fe 


Location: Capital of Santa Ie province. 
Population: 95,000. : 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun here in 1915. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, 
and Roman Catholic. 
Cordoba 


ocation: Capital of province of Cordoba and most important city in our 
distvict work, after Rosario. 


Population: 162,000. 
Aone at Work: Methodist Dpiscopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army 


and Roman Catholic. 
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Alejandra 


Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 

Industry: A cattle center; has no railways; the missionary work is a radius 
of 40 miles. ; 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institutions: Boys’ Schools. 


Parana 


Location: On the high banks of the Parana river; capital of Entre Rios 
province. 
Population: 86,900. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Seventh Day Adventists and Roman 
Catholic. 
Arroyo Seco 


Location: 22 miles about Rosario City. 

Population: 7,000. 

Industry: Cereals and potatoes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholie in circuits. 


Ramallo 


Location: Northern part of Buenos Aires province. 
Population: About 5,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


San Pedro 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south of Ramallo. 
Population: 26,700. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1919. 


Zarate 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south San Pedro, 
Population: 25,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1924. 


Canada de Gomez 


Location: Santa Fe province; a railway center. 

Population: 18,700. 

Industry: Cereals and tanning. ‘ 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 


e 


Rosario Tala (Entre Rios) 


Location: In the center of Entre Rios province. 

Population: About 20,000. y 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. There is 
also work in the towns of Hchague, Undinarrain and Villa Mantero. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Venado Tuerto and San Eduardo 


Location: In southern part of Santa Fe province. 

Industry: Cereals and cattle raising. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
Institutions: Two schools for boys, 
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La Violeta 


Location: In northern part of province of Buenos Aires. 
Industry: Warming. 
Organization: Methodist work begun in 1900. 


Ff. A. Barrorravena, Superintendent, P. O., Laprida 1449 
Rosario de Santa Fe 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Comprises the southern half of the province (state) of Buenos Aires, 
with its indicated field for extension westward over the regions of the national 
territories of the Rio Negro, Pampa, Neuquen and Chubut to the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile marked by the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Area: Province, 60,000 square miles; territories, 240,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part has been in any practical way occupied, since we have 
but four pastoral charges in the field. The territory is served by the main line 
and extensions of the Great Southern railway soon to reach the summit of the 
passes of the Andes, establishing communication with mid-southern Chile. 

Population: In the more thickly settled portions and remoter regions, 1,250,000, 
and rapidly increasing, both from vegetative and immigration sources. There 
are many communities of recently foreign origin, and many prosperous towns are 
growing up in the hinterland surrounding the capital, the city of Bahia Blanca, 
with its 85,000 inhabitants. An important nucleus of population is forming about 
the Military Port, Naval Arsenal, Dry Docks and Basins for deep-sea shipping, 
established near Bahia Blanca. 

Sources of Wealth: Agriculture and live stock, the region being among the 
richest in Argentina for the production of various cereal crops and for cattle and 
sheep farming. Near the western border the slopes of the Andes provide the 
conditions most favorable for fruit culture, which is assured a vast development. 


Bahia Blanca 


Location: 360 miles south of Buenos Aires, on the eastern coast of the Argen- 
tine. It is the principal seaport and naval base in this part of the Republic. 

Population: 85,000. 

Industry: 2,350,000 tons of cereals were shipped in 1924 to Europe and other 
countries, also large quantities of wool; naval arsenal and railway work shops. 


FLORENTINO Sosa, Superintendent, P. O., Bahia Blanca 


URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Area: 85,000 square miles. Includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern 
part of Entre Rios province, Argentina. 

Population: 2,000,000. Predominant language is Spanish, traditions are 
Roman Catholic, and the civilization is Hispano-American. 


Montevideo 


Location: Capital of Uruguay, built partly on the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
on the Plata River. Has steamship connection with Buenos Aires, and with 
ports in North America and Europe. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1889. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Anglican Church, Baptist Church, 
South, Waldensian Church and German Lutheran. 

Missionaries: Rey. T. A. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott, Rev. E. M. Smith and 
Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen C. Gililand, Alice S. Webster, Alice 
A. Irwin, Jennie Reid (on furlough) May Murphy, Ina L. Foster, Ruth M. 
Atkins (on furlough). ; 

Institutions: Pan American Institute, North American Academy. W. F. 
M. S.: Crandon Institute. 


SATURNINO TARDAGUILA, Superintendent, P. O., Quito 1618, Montevideo 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


STOCKHOLM AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. R. J Wade. 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Area: 16,604 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Denmark. 

Population: 8,381,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857 by the Rev. 
C. Willerup, a Dane who had been educated in the United States and since then 
had been preaching in Norway. The work was organized as a Mission Confer- 
ence in 1900, Bishop J. H. Vincent, presiding. In 1911, the Annual Conference 
was organized, Bishop William Burt, presiding. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Copenhagen: Central Mission, includes 2 Children’s Homes, 
Day Nursery, Old People’s Home, Night Shelters, Good Will Industries, Evening 
Schools, and other social.activities; Nexo: Sailors’ Home. 


A. A. Rogert, Superintendent, P. O., Svendborg 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Aarbus: Theological Seminary, Deaconess Home, Old People’s 
Home, Central Mission; Frederikshavn: Children’s Home. 


S. S. Rosrnpaut, Superintendent, P. O., Aalborg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Vejle: Methodist Book Concern, 3 Children’s Homes; Odense: 
Children’s Home, Central Mission. 


PETER RASMUSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Odense 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 149,543 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Chureh among Finns in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 2,759,084 Finns and Russians. 

Organization: Swedish work was begun in 1866 by Wilhelm and Gustave 
Barnlund. Finnish work was begun in 1887 by Rey. J. W. Haggman, through 
whose help a church was organized at Bjorneborg. In 1888 he preached at 
Helsingfors and also organized the Finnish church at Abo. He was the first 
director of the Theological Seminary which was established in 1897. The first 
four Finnish preachers, graduates of the seminary, were ordained in 1902. The work 
was under the Swedish Conference from 1881 to 1892, when Finland and St. 
Petersburg Mission was organized. This became the Finland and St. Petersburg 
Mission Conference in 1903, but was divided in 1911, forming the Finland Con- 
ference, and the Russian Mission. In 1923 the Finland Conference was 
divided into the Finland Annual Conference and the Finland Swedish Mission Con- 
ference. The established religion is Lutheran, but in 1891 the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church was legally recognized. In 1924 these rights were enlarged and the legal 
paragraphs were written in full harmony with the Discipline of 1924, which 
Discipline also was recognized by the legal authorities. The Church Board (the 
Conference Board of Trustees) was incorporated and given right to hold, to buy 
and to sell properties in the name of the Church for houses of worship, parson- 
ages, benevolent institutions, schools and burying ground. All the pastors were 
recognized as legal leaders of the local churches, with the right to sign legal 
documents in the name of the local church. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Kotha: Sailors’ Mission; Viborg: Children’s Home. 


V. K. AULANKO, Superintendent 
P. O., Viborg, Finland 
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Institutions: Helsingfors: Theological Seminary; BHpila: Children’s Home. 
Torvo RAJALINNA, Superintendent, P. O., Tammerfors, Finland 


FINLAND SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work among Swedish speaking people in the Republie of 
Finland. 

Population: 340,963 people of Swedish descent, with Swedish culture and 
speaking the Swedish language. The Methodist pioneers in Finland were all of 
them Swedes or of Swedish descent, and accordingly the work in the first 
decades was mainly among Swedish Finns. The work was begun by Wilhelm and 
Gustave Barnlund, who were converted in New York, joined the Methodist Church 
there, and later returned to their home in Kristinestad. Im May, 1881, a local 
preacher from Sweden, K. J. Lindborg, established a Methodist society in Wasa 
and worked in several other places. From 1881 to 1892, the work was under the 
Sweden Conference, when Finland and St. Petersburg Mission was organized. 
This became Finland and St. Petersburg Mission Conference in 19038, but was 
divided in 1911, forming the Finland Conference and the Russia Mission. In 
1923 the Finland Conference was divided into the Finland Annual Conference, 
consisting of all the Finnish speaking churches in Finland, and the Finland- 
Swedish Mission Conference, including all Swedish speaking people in Finland. 


Kart Hurtric, Superintendent, P. O., Helsingfors, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Hangd: Children’s Home; Jakobstad: Children’s Home. 
Yrvo JARNBERG, Superintendent, P. O., Hangé, Finland 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Abo: Old People’s Home; Helsingfors: Deaconess Home and 
Hospital, Old People’s Home, Children’s Home. 
Fritz Larson, Superintendent, P. O., Abo, Finland 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 124,964 square miles; our field is 2,100 miles long and 108 miles wide 
at its broadest part. It has a coastline of 14,000 miles. 

Population: 2,649,775. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rey. Olaf P. 
Petersen, who: was converted in New York City, and returned to Frederikstad, 
Norway, in 1858. ‘The first church was organized at Sarpsborg in 1856. In 
August, 1876, Norway Mission was organized as a Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Oslo: Theological School, Book Concern, Central Building, 
Deaconess Home, Clinical Hospital, Old People’s Home, 2 Children’s Homes. 


ABRAHAM ANDERSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 


= NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Finsnes: Children’s Home; Vadso: Old People’s Home. 
ANDREW BERGGREEN, Superintendent, P. O., Trondhjem 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Bergen: Deaconess Hospital, Deaconess Home. 
THORVALD SToRBYE, Superintendent, P. O., Porsgrund 
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SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Area: 173,157 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Sweden. 

Population: 6,005,759. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in Sweden by J. P. Larsson, who 
was converted in New York and returned to Sweden in 1853. The Mission was 
organized as an Annual Conference in August, 1876. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Stockholm: Central Building, Central Mission, Book Concern, 
ee s Home, Deaconess Home; Stocksund: Deaconess Home; Visby: Sailor’s 
ome 
A. V. NoRMAN, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Sailor’s Home; Ostersund: Day Nursery; Kiruna: Day Nursery. 
HERBERT LINNDAKER, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Malmo: Central Mission, Children’s Home; Norkoping: 3 Chil- 
dren’s Homes. 
WALTER HULPHERS, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Gothenburg; Union Theological Seminary for all Scandinavia; 
(Upsala Theological School transferred here in 1923), Central Mission; Ahlefors: 
Deaconess Home and Infirmary, Deaconess Hospital; Hanneberg: Deaconess 
Home; 2 Children’s Homes. 


THEODOR ARVIDSON, Superintendent, P. O., Goteborg 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: (After definite settling of the border) 76,355 square miles; includes the 
work of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in the three Baltic Republics—the new 
states along the southern side of the Baltic Sea—Isthonia 18,355 square miles; 
Latvia, 25,000 square miles; Lithuania, 33,000 (approx.) square miles. 

Population: (According to the last official census) Esthonia, 1,110,538; 
Latvia, 1,909,700; Lithuania, 2,011,173. 

Organization: The work was begun _in Lithuania by Rev. Heinrich Ramke 
of Germany, who during 1904 visited Kovno several times and preached there. 
In 1905 Rev. J. R. Durdis was appointed to Kovno and the work was connected 
with the Russian work. In 1921 mission work was organized by Bishop Nuelsen 
a Balticum, and in 1924 it was organized as a Mission Conference by Bishop 

ast. 

Missionary: Rey. G. A. Simons (on furlough). 

Institutions: Estonia: Reval Children’s Home, Refuge Home, Sailor’s Mission ; 
Latvia: Riga Theological Seminary, Children’s Home, Deaconess Home, Sailor’s 
Mission; Lithuania: Kovno Children’s Home. 


HANS SoEreE, Acting Treasurer, P. O., Riga, Latvia 


PARIS AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. W. O. Shepard. 
FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 207,054 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in France. 

Population: 39,209,766 (colonies excepted). 

Organization: France was entered on the initiative of Bishop Burt and 
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approved as a mission field by the General Missionary Committee in November, 
1906. Workers were appointed in May, 1906. In July, 1908, the organization 
of the mission was perfected at Lyons. Our Church has work in nineteen pas- 
toral charges, including Paris, Lyons, Toulon, Grenoble, Chateau-Thierry, Albert- 
ville, Grasse, Cannes, Strassburg, Colmar and Hagenau. 

Missionaries: Paris: Rey. R. A. Welker (contract) and Mrs. Welker (con- 
tract), Miss Mary A. Bracken (on furlough), Rey. J. D. Townsend. Poissy : 
Miss Ruth 8S. Wolfe. Chateau-Thierry: Rey. J. S. Wadsworth and Mrs. Wads- 
worth. Grenoble: W. 7. M. S.: Misses Grace M. Currier (on furlough), G. Chris- 
tian Lochhead (on furlough), and Martha D. Whiteby. 

Special Workers: Charvieu: Mr. Edgar Blake, Jr., and Mrs. Blake. 

Institutions: Home Schools: Charvieu, for Boys, including farm of 400 
acres; Champfleury, for Girls, combining the homes formerly at Cannes and 
Weully. Day Nurseries: Chateau-Thierry, Toulon. Community Centers. Institu- 
tional Church work: Paris (Methodist-Memorial), Lyons (Croix Rousse District). 
Toulon, Chateau-Thierry. Headquarters: Paris, 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau. 
W. F. M. S.: Home School for Girls, Grenoble. 

EMILE LANNIEE, Superintendent, P. O., 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, Paris (14), 
France. 


SPAIN MISSION 


Area: 190,050 square miles (continental only). Includes the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Spain. 

Population: 20,950,756 (continental only). 

Organization: Administered as a part of France Mission Conference, of 
which Francisco Albricias, Franklin Albricias and Patricio Gomez are members. 

Institutions: Schools, Alicante, Seville. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 


Area: The Italy Conference includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Italy, and the work for Italians in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873, under Dr. L. M. 
Vernon, who held the first service in Bologna. The first Annual Meeting of the 
Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 

Missionaries; W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary J. Eaton, Mildred Foster, Lena 
Ware (on furlough) and Mrs. Artele B. Ruese. 

Special Workers: Rev. J. W. Maynard and Mrs. Maynard, Rey. 8S. W. Irwin 
and Mrs. Irwin. 


ITALY DISTRICT 


Number of Charges: 42, with 36 ministers in charge; in connection with 
the church work, there are day schools and dispensaries. : 

Institutions: Collegio Internazionale “Monte Mario (boys), Via Trionfale 
61, Rome; Reeder Theological Seminary, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Alfredo Tag- 
lialatela, President (affiliated with the Theological Seminary of the Waldensian 
Church); Methodist Publishing House, Via_ Firenze 38, Rome, Carlo 
M. Ferreri, Director; L’Evangelista (the Italian Christian Advocate), Luigi Lala 
Kiditor; Vita Gioconda (Children’s Paper), Ines Ferreri, Nditress; Venice: Boys’ 
Industrial School, 923 Cannaregio, Venice, Dr. Amedeo Autelli, Director; Naples: 
Casa Materna (orphanage), Corso Garibaldi 35, Portici, Riccardo Santi, Director ; 
W. F. M. S.: Crandon Institute (girls), Via Savoia 15, Rome, Directress, Miss 
Mary Paton. 

Carto M. Ferreri, Superintendent 
P. O., Rome, Via Firenze 38 


SWISS DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church among Italians 
living in French, German and Italian Switzerland. 
Number of Churches: Six, with 6 ministers in charge. 
Franco Panza, Superintendent 
P. O., 119 Avenue des Porges, Lausanne, Switzerland 
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NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: North Africa is that part of northern Africa west of Egypt to the At- 
lantie Ocean, a distance of 2,400 miles; includes Moroeco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripoli, an area of 1,039,600 square miles, of which 482,100 square miles are in 
the arable belt. 

Population: 17,000,000 including the desert section. ‘The Moslem popula- 
tion is 15,800,000, of whom three-fourths are Berbers and one-fourth of Arab 
origin. Two-thirds, however, speak Arabic and one-third speak some Berber 
dialect. The Berbers are of the white race (see Encyclopedia Britannica, latest 
edition), noted for vigor, steadiness and industry, and are capable of unlimited 
development. The great Berber hill tribes are called Kabyles. The few negroes 
found were brought across the Sahara desert as slaves. The Huropean population 
is about 1,100,000, the greater part French, with Spaniards next, in Morocco and 
Algeria, and Italians next in Tunisia. There are 200,000 Jews. 

Organization: Work in Algeria and Tunisia was begun in 1908 by Bishop 
Hartzell, and organized as the Mission in North Africa in 1909 with HW. EF. Frease 
as Superintendent. In 1913, by order of the General Conference of 1912, Bishop 
Hartzell organized the North Africa Mission Conference. It is now grouped 
with Hurope because it is separated from the rest of Africa by the great Sahara 
desert; and all its historical, racial, economical and political contacts and inter- 
ests are with Hurope. 


Algeria 


Area: 210,000 square miles. 

Population: 5,800,000. Natives, 5,000,000; Europeans, 800,000, principally - 
I’rench, Spanish next. 

Government: A part of France, with three administrative departments, Al|- 
giers, Constantine and Oran. 


Algiers 


Location: On the Mediterranean Sea, opposite Marseilles: capital of Algeria; 
crowded native city on the hill slope, known as the White City, characteristically 
oriental; Huropean section, great modern city. 

Population: 250,000; chiefly French, Berber, Arabs, Jews and Spaniards. 

Missionaries: Rey. BH. F. Frease and Mrs. Frease, Rey. F. J. Kellar (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Kellar (on furlough), Rev. N. W. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay, 
Rey. Percy Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary Anderson, Martha 
Robinson (on furlough) Emily Smith, Esther H. Van Dyne, Frances Van Dyne, 
A. Dora Welch, Glora M. Wysner. 

French Workers: Rey. Paul Villon and Mrs. Villon, Rev. Vincent Danie, 
Rey. Jacques Delpy and Madame Delpy, Miss Brocqueville, Miss Gilradi, Fred- 
eric Rolot and Mrs. Rolot. 

Kabyle Workers: Rev. Said Felici and Ali Deba, Areski Mouas. 

Institutions: Central French Church and Social Center, Bab-el-Oued Church, 
Native City Church and Moslem Work Headquarters, Boys’ Home, Bible Institute, 
Mission Publishing Department. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Home, Student Work 
Center, Evangelistic Work. 


Constantine 


Location: 275 miles east of Algiers; capital of department of Constantine; 
picturesque, with fine publie buildings and excellent public schools. 

Population: 75,000; chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with 9,000 Huropeans and 
10,000 Jews. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. J. L. Lochhead and Mrs. Lochhead and Mr. EB. H. Doug- 
las. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emily R. Loveless, Nora Webb, E. Gwendoline Nar- 
beth (on furlough) and Hya A. Ostrom. 

Special Workers: Rey. James Robb and Mrs. Robb. 

French Workers: Rey. César Bardet and Mrs. Bardet. 

Institutions: French Church and Social Center and Arab Church and Social 
Genrey Nats City Hall, Boys’ Home. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Home and Hvangelis- 
tic Work. F 


Oran 


a Location: 250 miles west of Algiers on the sea; capital of Department of 
ran. 
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_ Population: 160,000, about one-half of whom are of Spanish origin; small 
native town. 

French Workers: Rey. Emile Girardin and Mrs. Girardin, Mr. René Bloch 
and Mrs. Bloch. Woman’s Work, Miss Yvonne Place. 

Institution: Buropean Church and Social Center; Branch at St. Hugéne. 


Fort National, Kabylia 


Location: 75 miles east of Algiers; important military station and adminis- 
trative center in the mountains of the “Great Kabylia.” 3,000 feet elevation; 
regional center for our work; out-stations, Agouni-Bourar and Taururth Abdalla 
(Ouadia Tribe). 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore and Mrs. Blackmore. 

French Workers: Miss A. Parker and Miss Rambaud (first half year) ; Miss 
Antoni and Miss Girard (last quarter). 

Other Workers: Five Kabyle preachers. 


Sidi Aich—Il Maten 


Location: 75 miles by mountain road, east of Fort National, in the great 
Souman River valley ; 25 miles by rail from the seaport of Bougie; administrative 
center, with a dense population; our regional center in the “Little Kabylia.” 

Missionary: W. F. M. S8.: 11 Maten, Miss Martha Robinson (part year) 
(on furlough). 

French Workers: Rey. Henri Rochdieu and Mrs. Rochdieu, Miss Annen and 
Miss Chevrin; Henri Palpant, Industrial and Agricultural Work. 

Other Workers: Two Kabyle preachers. 

Institutions: I1 Maten (on mountain)—Kabyle Chureh and village work. 
W. F. M. S8S.: for women and children, Girls’ Day School, Manual Training, 
Medical Work, Evangelistic Village Work. Sidi Aich (in valley on railway) : 
Evangelistic Work, Industrial and Agricultural School, Farm. 


Tunisia 


Area: About 50,000 square miles. 

Population: 2,200,000, chiefly of Arab and Berber origin; EMuropean popula- 
tion, 250,000 chiefly French, Italians and Maltese. 

Government: French protectorate; Moslem Bey. 


Tunis 


Location: Near site of ancient Carthage on Gulf of Tunis; capital of Tunisia ; 
exceptionally fine Arab city; Huropean section, modern. 

Population: 250,000, including 110,000 Arabs of mixed blood, 55,000 Italians 
and Maltese, 52,000 Jews and 30,000 French. a 

Missionaries: Rey. S. L. Kiser and Mrs. Kiser, R.N., Rev. R. lL. McGuffin. 

French Workers: Rey. L. Hi. Bénézet and Mrs. Bénézet. 

Other Workers: One Arab and one Kabyle preacher. ; : 

Special Workers: Misses I. Marcusson, Nyburg and Karen (Swedish Mis- 
-sionaries). 

Institutions: Wuropean Church and Work, Woman’s Work, Boys’ Home, 
Girls’ Home (supported by Swedish Woman’s Missionary Society). 


Sousse 


Location: 100 miles south of Tunis; seaport; center for great olive region 
and many Arab villages. : 

Population: 30,000, including adjacent villages open to us, 150,000; splendid 
roads; several thousand Europeans and Jews. . 

Missionaries: Misses Marjorie Lochhead and Rhoda Lochhead, M.D. 

French Workers: Rey. Marius Chappuis and Mrs. Chappuis. 

Other Workers: One Arab helper. a 

Institutions: Medical Work, Arab Evangelistic Work, European Church Work, 
Soldiers’ Work. 

BH. F. Frese, Superintendent 
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MADEIRA MISSION 


ra Eats Ineludes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Madeira 
slands. 

Organization: Methodist EHpiscopal work was begun in 1898; became a part 
of North Africa Mission Conference in 1920; was organized as a_ separate 
mission in 1925. 

Population: 160,000. 

Funchal 


Location: On the South coast—principal city of the Islands, a port of call 
for ocean liners between Hurope and Africa, Hurope and South America and 
the Mediterranean and North America. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1898, when there was 
taken over the independent work of Rey. William G. Smart, which dated back 
to his father’s work, begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scotch Presbyterian, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Smart (retired) and Mrs. Smart (retired), Rev. 
B. R. Duarte (on furlough) and Mrs. Duarte (on furlough). 

Institutions: Headquarters building, where are rooms for church, sailors’ 
rest, and recreation, reading rooms and drawing room and missionaries’ residence. 
There are Bible classes, Sunday School. 


San Gancalo 


Location: Suburbs of Funchal. : ; 

Institutions: Chapel, day school, night school, Sunday school and regular 
Evangelistic services. ‘ 

Special Workers: Mr. Julio Freitas and Mrs. Freitas. 


Mount Faith (San Antonio Da Serra) 


Location: A station among the peasants, fifteen miles northeast of Funchal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. 

Other Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Joao Simeio. 

Institutions: Mission building with chapel. Sunday school, day school and 
night school. 


Ribeira Grande Machico 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira, with an out-slation at 
Ribeira Grande. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 

Special Worker: Jeronymo Franco. 

Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school and day school. 


Ribeira Brava 


Jocation: A coast town on the southwestern side of the Island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal is the only Protestant Chureh at work 
here. 
Special Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Correa and Mrs. Maria de Macedo. 
Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school, day school and 


night school. 
W. G. Smart, Treasurer, P. O., Funchal 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


ZURICH, AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. J. L. Nuelsen. 


Area: 32,396 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Austria. 
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Population: 6,526,661, nearly one-third of whom live in the eity of Vienna. 

Religious Denominations: Protestant State Churches, 250,000; Jews, 200,000; 
Roman Catholics, 6,000,000; other denominations—Methodists, Old Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, 50,000. 

Industries: Vienna is the chief center of commerce and industry on the 
Danube River. In the section of Styria is one of the largest and richest iron 
fields in Hurope. In the Alpine regions, cattle, wood, salt, magnesia. 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal Church has had work in this sec- 
tion since 1897. In 1908 it became a district in North Germany Conference and 
remained so until 1911, when it was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference and included all of the work in the dual monarchy. On the basis 
of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 1920 
established the Hungary Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, and Austria 
- a Conference, the first session of which was held July 16, 1920, in 

ienna. 

Institutions: St. Poelten: Day Nursery; Turnitz: Children’s Home and Home 
for Aged; Vienna: Deaconess Home, 1 Day Nursery. 

Einricn BARGMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Vienna, XIV. Sechshauserstrasse 56 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 40,667 square miles; includes Methodist Episcopal work in Bulgaria. 

Population: 5,084,000. 

Chief Cities: Sofia, Philippopoiis, Rustchuk, Pleven and Varna. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857; first annual 
meeting held in April, 1876; Mission Conference organized in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational). Methodist work has so far been con- 
fined to that part of Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 


E. &. Count, Superintendent of the Mission Conference 


SOFIA DISTRICT 


Location: Includes eight pastoral charges with Sofia, Lovech, and Pleven as 
the chief centers. 


Sofia 


Missionaries: Rey. BE. BE. Count (on furlough) and Mrs. Count (on furlough. 
Institution: Headquarters of Mission. 


Lovetch 
Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Margaret Gongwer, Edith M. Perry and 
Mellony F. Turner, Mrs. Florence G. Reeves. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: American School for Girls. 
Pave, Topororr, Superintendent, P. O., Lovetch 


TIRNOVO DISTRICT 


Location: Includes nine pastoral charges with Tirnovo, Rustchuk and Varna 
as the chief centers. 


TSVETAN TSVETANOFF, Superintendent, P. O., Varna 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rev. L. 8. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. In 
1856, Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became Germany 
Annual Conference and included the werk in Switzerland and France. The 
churches in Switzerland and Mrance were separated from this Conference in 1886. 
In 1893, Germany Conference was divided into the North Germany and South 
Germany Conferences. The work in Austria-Hungary, a_part of the North Ger- 
many Conference, was separated in 1911. The present Conference divisions, five 
in number, were effected in 1926. 
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CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE 


_ Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926: formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 


DRESDEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes eastern Saxony, Silesia and a small part of Brandenburg; 
chief centers, Chemnitz with large factories; Dresden, capital and art center; 
Breslau, university city, commercial metropolis and gateway to eastern Europe. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Chemnitz and Dresden. 

WILHELM Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Gravelottestr. 7, 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


LEIPZIG DISTRICT 


- Area: 13 circuits are in Saxony, 6 circuits are in Thuringia and one is in 
russia. 

Industries: Wool, cotton and silk are worked into tissues of most varying 
form and color. Lace and silk embroidery was introduced in 1844 and, in the 
upper Vogtland, have been developed by machinery since 1857. In the production 
of curtains and musical instruments, this section has led the world. ‘The cities 
are great centers of trade and traffic. Leipzig is the commercial center of Saxony. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Leipzig and Plauen; Home for Aged in 
Schwarzenshof; Children’s Home in Klosterausnitz. 


ALBERT WENZEL, Superintendent, P. O., Héltystr. 11, 
Leipzig O, 39. Saxony 


NORTHEAST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northeast _of Germany with the northern part of the 
Prussian province of Saxony, the Prussian provinces of Brandenburg, Pommern, 
Westmark and East Prussia. 

Population: About 13,000,000; includes the large cities of Berlin, Magde- 
burg, K6nigsberg and Stettin. 

Industries: General manufacturing, including furniture, bicycles, autos, brick, 
cement, textiles and shipbuilding. 

Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926; formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 


BERLIN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the province of Brandenburg and the northern part of the 
Prussian province of Saxony. 
‘ Population: About 7,000, 000 includes the large cities of Berlin and Magde- 
urg. 

Industries: Brown coal mining, manufacturing of briquettes, furniture, 
bicycles, autos, brick, cement and textiles. 

Institutions: Berlin: Deaconess Home and Hospital. 

HEINRICH SCHADEL, Superintendent, P. O., Klosterlausnitz, Thuringia 


STETTIN-KONIGSBERG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the provinces of Pommern, Westmark and Hast Prussia. 
Population: About 6,000,000; includes the large cities of Kénigsberg and 
Stettin. 

Industries: General manufacturing, including bicycles, brick, cement and 
shipbuilding. 

Institutions: Stettin: Deaconess Home. 

Aubert I. OHLRICH, Superintendent, P. O., Stettin, Pommern, 
Frederich Karl str. 25 


NORTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northwest of Germany. 
Chief Centers: Hamburg, Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Kiel, Oldenburg, 
Bielefield, Braunschweig and Osnabrtick, : 
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Organization : Formerly a part of North Germany Conference; became an 
Annual Conference in 1926. 


BREMEN DISTRICT 


Area: Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Braunschweig, Osnabriick, Bielefield, 
Bremerhaven, Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. 

Industries; In some towns trade and navigation, in other towns are machine 
and spinning factories. In the country agriculture, cattle breeding and mining. 

Population: 8,500,000. 

Institutions: Bremen: Book Concern; Bremerhaven: Home for young people. 


HERMANN Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Nordstr. 78, Bremen 


HAMBURG DISTRICT 


Area: Hamburg, Harburg, Kiel and Flensburg. 
Industries: Trade and navigation. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Institutions; Hamburg: Deaconess Home and Hospital. 


HeEmnrico RAmMKeE, Superintendent, P. O., Martinistr. 41, Hamburg 20 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, with country around and the Rhineland. 

Population: About 9,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist HMpiscopal work was begun by the Rey. L. S. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. 
In 1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became 
Germany Annual Conference and included our work in Switzerland. The churches 
in Switzerland separated from this Conference in 1886. In 18983 Germany Con- 
ference was divided into North Germany and South Germany Conferences. In 
1897 union took place with the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Germany. 
In 1926, the South Germany Conference was divided in'to the South Germany 
and Southwest Germany Conference. 


NUREMBERG DISTRICT 


2 Area: Includes the whole of Bavaria and the northeastern part of Wiirttem- 
erg. 

Population: About 6,000,000. 
' Chief Centers: In Bavaria: Munchen the capital, 700,000. University, art 
galleries, technical high school, machine manufacturing and varied industries ; 
. Nuremberg, the Methodist center of Bavaria, large lead pencil and toy manu- 
facturing works, also machine manufacturing and varied industries, 500,000 ; 
Augsburg, 200,000, large cotton mills and machine manufacturing; Wurzburg, 

,000, University, varied industries, wine growing; Hof Saale, 30,000, large 

cotton mills and varied industries; Bayreuth, 30,000, well known as Richard 
Wagner’s town, varied industries; Ansbach, 25,000, large button manufacturing 
‘and varied industries; Bamberg, 50,000, strong center of Roman Catholic Church, 
varied industries; Hrlangen, 35,000, University; Fiirth, near Niirnberg, 80,000, 
large looking glass manufacturing and other industries. d 

Industries: In Wiirttemberg: Heilbronn, Neckar, 50,000, large salt mine, 
paper manufacturing; Hall, 10,000, salt mine and mineral springs; Backnang, 
15,000, leather and tanning industries. . ; 

Institutions: Nuremberg: Deaconess Home and Hospital with branches at 
Munchen and Fiirth; Downdorf: Orphanage; Augsburg, Temperance Hotel. 
Herricnh FrtuMAN, Superintendent, P. O., Ludwigstr. 8, 

Crailsheim, Wiirttemberg 


STUTTGART DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Wiirttemberg, except the Northwestern part. 

Population: About 3,000,000. : , 

Ohief Centers: Stuttgart, 460,000; Ulm, 90,000; Esslingen, 40,000; Ludwigs- 
burg, 25,000; Freudenstadt, 12,000. 
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Industries: In the environs of Stuttgart manufacturing and agriculture; in 
the Black Forest section wood working and a little farming. 

Institutions: Nagold: Children’s Home; Schwarzenberg: Old People’s Home ; 
Freudenstadt: Rest Home. 


JAKOB SCHNEIDER, Superintendent, P. O., Obere Birkenwaldstr. 204, Stuttgart 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


__ Area: Includes our work in Baden, Palatine, Hessia and the provinces of 
Hessia-Nassau, Rhineland and that part of Westphalia belonging to Prussia. 
as well as the Saar State. 

Population: 12,000,000. 

Organization: Formerly a part of the South Germany Conference, became 
an annual Conference in 1926. 


FRANKFORT DISTRICT 


Area: A circle with Frankfort as center and a radius of about 25 miles. 

Population: About 1,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 460,000; Mayence, 110,000 ; Wiesbaden, 
102,000; Diarmstadt, 90,000; Offenbach, 80,000. 

Industries: Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial, including the manufacture of automobiles, type- 
writers and dyes. Frankfort is a great banking center and Wiesbaden a fash- 
ionable watering place. 

Institutions: Frankfort: Martins Mission Institute (Theological Seminary), 
Deaconess Home and Hospital: Kelkheim: Children’s Home. 


J. W. ERNst Sommer, Superintendent, P. O., Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


KARLSRUHE DISTRICT 


Area: Baden, Palatine, Hessia, the ‘Saar-State, ithe province of Rhineland 
te parts of the provinces of Hessia-Nassau and Westphalia belonging to 
russia. 

Population: About 11,000,000. | ; 

Chief Centers: Cologne, 700,000; Diisseldorf, 480,000; Mannheim, 245,000; 
Gelsenkirchen, 205,000; Karlsruhe, 145,000; Ludwigshafen, 100,000; Heidelberg, 
72,000. 

Industries: Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial: coal mines, iron works, jewelry, boots. 


JOHANNES Herrer, Superintendent, P. O., Durlach, Baden, Auerstr. 20a 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 35,654 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Hungary. 

Population: 8,160,000; includes Hungarians, Germans, Slovaks. 

Established Religions: Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, Uni- 
tarian, Jewish. 

Free Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. IF. H. Otto Melle in Budapest 
in 1906. In 1907 Austria-Hungary became a district of the North Germany Con- 
ference. Organization as a Mission Conference took place in 1911 under Bishop 
Burt. Under the new political conditions resulting from the World War the 
work in Hungary was established by the General Conference of 1920 as the 
Hungary Mission. In 1924, Bishop Nuelsen presiding, the work was reorganized 
as Hungary Mission Conference. 

Institutions: Budapest: Book Concern, Temperance Restaurant, Legal Bu- 
reau (People’s Office) ; Budakeszi: Children’s Home and Orphanage, Home for 
Aged and Deaconess Home, Bible School. 

Martin FUNK, Superintendent 


P. O., Budapest VI. Felséerdésor, 5 
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JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 96,184 square miles; Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; in- 
cludes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Jugo-Slavia. 

Population: 12,017,323. 

Organization: In 1907 ‘this work became a part of a district in North Ger- 
many Conference ‘and remained so until 1911 when the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference was organized and took over all the work in the dual monarchy. On 
the basis of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 
1920 established Austria Mission Conference, Hungary Mission and Jugo-Slavia 
Mission Conference. The first session of the Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference 
was held on April 21, 1921, in Novi Sad. Ten centers of work in Macedonia 
were taken over from the American Board (Congregational) in December, 1921, 
and were officially united with the Mission Conference in May, 1922. 

Appointments: Crvenka, Mramorak, Pribichevichevo, Novi Sad, Novi Vrbas, 
Sombor, Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Vrshac, Strumnitza, Murtino, Monos- 
pitivo, Koleshino, Radovishte, Velusa, Raklishte, Skoplje, Pristina. 

Institutions: Children’s Homes: Srbobran, Novi Sad Training School for 
girls (for social and religious workers). Social work: Clubs for boys and girls, 
Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Novi Sad. 


JOHN JACOB, Superintendent, P. O., 47 Deakova, Novi Sad 


RUSSIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 8,166,130 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). 

Population: 181,546,065 (estimated 1922), including Russians, Turks and 
Tartars, Ugro-Finns, Jews, Armenians, Mongolians, and others. Millions of these 
people have yet to hear their first Gospel sermon. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Kovauber in 1889 by the 
Rev. B. A. Carlson from Helsingfors. By appointment of Bishop Burt in 1907 
the work was organized under Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Appointments: There are fifteen pastoral charges. 


Leningrad 
(Formerly Petrograd and St. Petersburg) 


Location: Former capital of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Population: 1,067,828 (1923). 
Institution: Deaconess work in charge of Sister Anna Wklund. 


SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 15,976 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Switzerland. 

Population: 3,880,320. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by two preachers 
of -the Germany Conference. In 1858 it was organized into a presiding elder’s 
district, continuing as part of the Germany and Switzerland Conference and 
later of the Germany Annual Conference. In June, 1886, Switzerland Con- 
ference was organized. 


EAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Appenzell, Grison, St. Gall, Thurgovie, Schaff- 
hausen and a small part of Argovie. : 

Population: 821,000 Protestants; 503,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: German. : 

Industries: Manufacturing, including embroideries, silk and machines and 
agriculture. 

Institutions: Zurich: Methodist Publishing House, Bethany Deaconess 
Hospital, Young Women’s Hostel; Horgen: Home for the Aged. 

Hans Litrur, Superintendent 


P. O., Kasinostr. 24, Zurich 7 
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WEST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Argovie, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Neuchatel, Soleure and Vaud. 

Population: 1,193,000 Protestants; 425,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: French and German. . 

Industries: Agriculture, manufacturing, especially watches. 

Institutions: Lausanne: Bethany Deaconess Sanatorium, Young Women’s 
Hostel, Deaconess Rest Home at Spiez. 


ALFRED HoNEGGER, Superintendent 
P. O., Monbijoustr. 34, Berne 
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Pinances of the Missionary Society, 1819-1906................ceccecceee 524 
eR EOE eos talc lo. pia o's (ale ie <isic ap epleis's bo sce vers vise ieceeevee ees 098 
a RANT AOE ak 2s 6a (5150: pV 19/0s'9 Vo v'iai avy Wi uie'e a) < 64. ¢\0 o's 0.0 0:9 01,9 009° 583 
Pea MOET SION EALICS. cre sooo cscs scviewcceecccecsevensesvvonvedee 466 
RN Aa cd Teac a'p'osne visie nis) o.s <n sie isis sive sie acco ce cceentennece 582 
ae EAN oR AsV n/c! cc's 0's pfp\p ie) 61010 10 614 sls cies. 0\ejsiv. el olaersieieisceeee seine 602 
Soar ee CURE LEE s tet Te eint's)pfajic's. ei 8010.0), 0/0.0,0.0 9.9 0.66 0s sain bie case cecnneeene 465 
aN RS IETS Se Velo oyss ciate’ a! 5) \s\s/0.¢ 5 sie oases oa '0i ello 0, onic @ WiaieiGialesa\'erer eis 527 


Missionaries by Conferences and Missions... (Board) 548, (W. F. M. 8.) 564 


owen VIMEO ROL CNG BOAT. o..6.oocs000s.c0 cree seus odiedes veewe nnn 529 
Prin eman Omen DIIshINg “ASCNCIES. 16.00 cccces rec ccc cec scenes sencencnns 468 
eeUMNIESAIONATICN OL) the Board .......5. 06. secs sccsvcnersecnsepeseces 559 
PTs ELC OMT TeaPAy tas so, wiaisiv cle. cic o ¢ v0 ee eeisie sooo eciee gains seis seis cles 416 
UMMA SVMOMESTALISUICH 06550. s os ose e ect sec ecinnetnes rece tsseeenrerses 440 
Sea i tm MME ane 20>) oc. eigns’ © de: 0/64 9-0 0/0 0 ee loye a 9-0 w2s.ni0 wishe Sleie slpa asipyopene 469 
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I. EASTERN ASIA GENERAL STATISTI 


For Educational Statistics, see page 
1. Foochow Area FOOCH 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gx 
: ORDAINED UnorparneD 
2 Natronat Preacners| Nationan Tue Caristian Commun 
= aioe al. ae REACHERS 
= eas LOCAL a = 
2 |S 5 pale preacuErs | EXHORTERS = FS Ss 
Vols 2 = ac 
ols oe". 
DISTRICTS ot | ss = E 3 3 34 |i 
z 2/3)/2| 2 = = 8 |es| 2/62 |: 
sie o1sls| 8 3 3 =e eo se |e 
SES hohe ees = B 45/865 33° 
4| 5|2/3/3/2|2/ 5 2 a Ba | 5: 33 1 
S5/S/Elals|/S|S) a <= <= Os |az AEle 
2/34] sle|7181 9 il 13 17 | 18 20 
Tee 801) 325| 1126) 119 
Bes 1 1692} 1352} 3044) 721 
2} 30) 19) . 2008} 507} 2515) 263 
es a ee ee 2048} 2008 342 
joes fee (SE ANT 1363 2119) 116 
Squat ee ee | a (ele Tas fe De Dee 2458 3399| 425 
Mintsing North.......... eho epeetn hie 4 1587; 81 
Mintsing South. ........- es a8 Ue a a te 4| 1898 3937| 298 
Yukie (Nguka).........- fe fee fe | --| =| ‘| 1233 _2369| 252) 
ere eee crea Menten | 10} 7| 16] 2| 35] 281 ..| 85] 8 a 9683) 24152] 2617| 3 
Last Year (1925)... .- 14! 4] 151 41 371 31, 51 sil 171 15843|11373| 27216| 1737! 
HINGH\ 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents go 
ie Gee peace | 
) | Be eos =i i al a aol 4 510 
Heohbing............- a 2 e| ase ca) enlist 2 838 
Riniliwa =2 5505. Se. 4 3] 1] 8) 14) ..| 27) 7] 45] aay 12 946 
Sienyu East..0120..0.2. -. Eee ee 2 ae 19} 13 652 
Sienyu West...........-- 1 ree 2) 4). 13 15) 10 1 625 
; | | ; ———— —— — 
oe ee | 5]. 4} 1} 10) a9) . 76) 9) 115) 104 16 10716| 3621) 1 
Laat Near cose | 6} a] 7; 1) 15] 24] ..| 79] 10) 105; 99] 31 13439| 3706, 1 
SOUTH FUKI 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents go 
; festa 
SP ties ee Se ee Fd Ls ee 6 62} «a ...| 14] 39) ...] 11 607] 334] 941) 289 
Schwat a ee g| ...)...| i] 22) =20]" op eaaeetote teal 278 
Yungehun............... 3 E fges tae fa Ah es 10} 19) ...| 3] 373] 267} 640) 241 
Dn So een RO, | 3 | 3} ..| 6) - 7] 5] 1| 1] 46) 87] ...| 5) 1645) 1120) 2765) soi] | 
Fast Year: 2020242. 1 3 ee 25) _7| 341 (17; —9|_—65|_83)_—‘441: 1657] 1145] 2802) 790] __ 
YENPI 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents go 
| (| eC ee: ii 28) 2233 
asa! 26122 5 5} 4 262 
Pg! Mc) ame 3) 2! 6 559 
9} 2) 10) 12 1} 37) 8 369 
4) ..| 10] 18 6] | 35heane 329 
a 1] 3 2 i} 10) 6 149 
32. 4) 43/48) 17) 139] 64 2751| 1891 | 
361 41 43] 581 181 1571 82 4141) 3085 3 
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H 
6-27 


Medical Statistics, see page 465. 
ONFERENCE 


r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Zaprisus | SUNDAY Property ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoots (Locan Currency) Foriegn Fretp (Loca Currency) 
é & g g 3 > DEBT 8 
S| se |ssa| =3 z £leq 
2 ale)e |e] [3] 22| 2a) 38 e letzleg |e le al 2 
a| 8 @ |e)8 |e] 83|22s| $2] 2 S | 58 Scu| 8 
eleloye jal s |=) Salsee] | 2 | =e | & eedise | 82) Fe"! 2, 
S178 te 3S 8 Pl op ste | 3% Fes] a im a/8>e| 32 fer £3 
g Be ie| 82 |a| S2\/Ee~| fo) =. | S| e §\So5|38|sec| Se 
2| 8 B/S) es aa |o| s8]e2a|] & 3 S aimee) fe |aas, © 
= 3 g| 2 /¢ EB a a5 |4 fg |o8s| E= | « 3 Be lass pe lScal as 
j 3S 3S So A= Bg = = ha a -|858) Fa | — ea + 
S| 2] 2 l2| do |2| a2 |2| Ss |eac| B= | 6 | = | S$ Eszless| 22/283) 2s 
22| 23 | 24 | 26 | 26] 27 | 28] 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
28) 31) 14) 814) 11; 7106) 11; 5030) .. Ut Sry Se ae oor ee RE eae ei 43| 186 
86} 126; 33} 1158) 20) 39800) 17; 18200) ..| ....| 3500) 19000) ..... veel, 1208 OB ts cia 147 859) 2395 
57) 58) 47} 2399) 20) 103900} 9} 10500| 12/180000| 420200) 851850; 4000) 1000) 3344) 338 149} 1819} 5650 
61) 68) 17} 1137| 14) 60200) 10! 10800) 3) 22000} 56500| 172000} 2000] ....| 2536] 414 1685; 3261 7896 
47); 25) 25) 1297) 19) 29500) 9| 4400) 2) 20000) 56000} 40000) ..... 2115 OIE cca. ie 20] 2145 
41) 93) 29) 1142) 41) 51950) 19/ 15200; 1) 7500) 23000) 28000) ..... 2445 Rae eso 1371 2189} 6120 
16, 29) 16) 736) 8} 22000) 8] 10300} 1) 6000} 53000) 6500] ..... 1708 167 Ae 218} 2008 
18 18} 23) 1412] 14) 31700) 14; 22000) ..| .... 1800) 21000 2480 pA ren 222) 3800) 6523 
65} 66) 23) 696) 18; 53900) 10} 18100) ..| ....) .....) 0.2... 1582 aN aese 612} 1786] 3996 
409) 514) 227/10791)165) 400056)107| 114530) 19/235500} 615000|1138350) 6000} 1000} 19240) 1293] ..... 4186] 13995! 38714 
374} 688) 2361162651166! 3610641100! 99835! 201245500! 477940! 894960 670i ....| 214391 1154 1615! 7582! 9009! 40799 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * a * * 
45| 28) 1207) 27} 44200) 13} 20000) 1) ....| 45000) 10000] ..... 1602| 763) ..... 468 203} 3036 
CN TE ES CT a es ar 1500} 663) ..... 70 497) 2730 
9| 57} 46) 1880} 34) 115700) 22) 28500] 5} 35000} 160000) 85000) ..... 3342| 1538) ..... 264 618} 5762 
16} 34) 25} 1246) 28) 32450] 13) 15070) ..| ....| ..... pe Peo 2202; 540] ..... Sat, 344) 3086 
14} 38; 23) 1109] 27) 41300) 12) 12800} 1) 5000} 10000) 65000] ..... 2114; 625) ..... 32 607| 3278 
43} 268) 160} 6597)146) 267266} 74| 90870) 7| 40000] 215000) 160000) ..... 10760} 4029) ..... 834) 2269 17892 
368] 410} 185) 9661/144| 260600] 73| 86650} 7) 40000] 215000] 160000) ..... ,-1 11619! 6100 643! 12108! 2533! 383008 
“From 1926 Report. 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
. 
24) 27] 762] 29] 76100] 24} 37800 2054) 226 207 28; 3672) 6187 
1025] 26) 55100) 19} 35700} ..| .... 2893 311 322] 530 1636} 5692 
21| 767) 17} 45400} 15} 43550) 2) 18000 1251) 369} 5190) 520) 3652) 10982 
76| 2564] 72/ 176600| 58| 117050] 2| 18000| 71590 ...| 6198] 906] 5719| 1078] 8960] 22861 
56} 103] 81) 2920] 71) 177700 ~60| 119850} 2] 18000) 66264) ..... 4330] 220) 7335 aN lai 3655! = 3113) 14137 
* Includes fees, tuition for schools, and contributions to support schools. 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
4 MeaGOmea a HOO. |) feel neh canes caeee 779 21 15) 180) ..... 945 
7 4 ul ‘os BON rc te sale) Piais civ lll saree ued)! "Sins me 687 29 9 EU Acide 771 
(ita 80 STC all eaete| | Une a ea 892 9 QO ee cealniceee 921 
6} 12 12620} 7} 30000} 93050) 32495} 19754 1204} 103 25] 840) «ae 1672 
7| 28 DSS A eee eRe loos... 1043 8 7th Se ee 1068 
17; il 1800). 21 5G00)! hoetnleeae > 2.2} fee te 293 6 AGIs Al weirs 312 
48 63 rr 34520} 9} 45000} 93050] 32495) 19754) ....] 4898) 176 OO DLO We as 5689 
158! 79) 329201 91 45000! 87050! 38495 870 98| 8804! 108 363) 1037 280) 10592 
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2. Peking Area 


i 


y 


NORTH CHINA 


Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. F 


: OrDAINED UNoRDAINE: 
Misstonarms or | % Nationa Pruacuers NAOME EE ALL Tan Caristian Communtry 
tan Boarp = ———_,_— || PREACHER OrHsr 
fi MEMBERS One END nero a] 
ole] & penencn | PREACHERS Exnorrers ain eh al lite SEM os 
MEN |WOMEN | 4} "% "a "ae A 3 a 2 no lsat 
DISTRICTS — oo] S| eS |s3/25| a3 
w13) a] g z 3 3B |S |22|34| 38 
= 4| 3/3] 3 2 e 8 |es/ag/6o les 
3/8 S| 8) SB ee |S | eee a) 2) 2S | 8 | Aen 
B13 gice Ll e| (bears Ieee eee) 1eunt ae g laa] 86 /F5| 83 /Ca8 
S/=)2/S/z/z/8)S/S 1815] 2] 3/8] E |s8| ss | eles | Zee 
S/DI/ElalaelSl6[el1olai4l| =a 4/Sa)/E |08/a4/e8 /ma8]eo! 
1 DH ote oe fe US Lee 10 | 11 | 12 13 14 | 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21% 
Chingchao. . Sorat 8 2 11 8 AG; 8 12 14} 1390} 825) 2215} 174 2389 
AMMRIGN tome ete cutest HU! faseill eel baxecell| eee 9 3 15 12 2 34 20) 18) 2597] 614) 3211) 267] 3478 
Pekinip neni ohcsites. asin sell Siete coed iment cera ame 26 5 13 36 Ate 241 57 39} 2396] 1365] 3761) 734} 4496 
Shanhaikuan........ sca Sacalh = stetlh Sta Loach swell Creare 14) ee 12 11 2 13 50} 32] 1200) 823) 2023) 125) 2148 
TientSin. gic: scien «ae cell raul liaaiell Segal gs 8 2 i 4 3 by 19 18} 1301} 920) 2221) 240 2461 
TPB in livia cttets -)2j<rate< wie Bt | aero |licrict tet  e 11 3 11 17 3 38 il 22| 1792) 1043] 2835) 650) 3485 
IG | Seaman goatnde 17) 7} 22) 2) 48)/\46) 1 76 15 69 88 10 122} 169] 143/10676) 5590) 16266) 2190 1845¢ 
ash MEO ce tients 18} 91 21] 9} 57] 231° 1 68 10 77 93 15 123! 166] 144111181] 5477] 16658! 2304! 18962 
, 
SHANTUNG 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. — 
Mariani iertacce mem cecienet 3} ...) 3) ty ay 38 12 2 6 9 7 4 1 3| 1248/ 1730, 2978 68 3046 
POROUS yet ioe dies cel wbotdlmeall Sle celine toe Ti. Gos He Si ais 1) 1103) 1079} 2182) ... 2182 
WERCROW saan. acacteeenaal 2 1 2 6 4 4 tt 7 5} 753} 148 896) 46 942 
(1 Ue Rr a 4 ..| 4 a] 9-3 19 6 21 9 7 13 8 9} 3104} 2952} 6056} 114) 617 
Lae Year (1925). 4) ..1 5) ..t OW 7 19 6 32) 15 8 18 31 34] 31971 18421 50391 ... 5039 
* 
CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. f 
HON GU vereeonwi ptec sets 12) 2) 13] 3] 30) 13 8 1 ) 9 4 30; 25 36] 1142) 1274; 2416) 28 24 
MZ OChOWsieerte ys craskahees 4) a 2 Bh 3) 8 10 3 3] 29 1 41 30| 32) 1567) 1468} 3085) 48 3078 
BRORAN ier wus ntewe Sereeren 13} 2} 14) 4} 33) 19) .. 18 4 12 38 5 71 55 68} 2709] 2742) 5451 “ 5522 
Tiast Wear «jasc es ware 8 2) 81 41 22) 121 1 16 4 18 51 10 73 72 81! 2553! 2315! 4868 78 4946 
3 
CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Chungking. 3} 3] 6 12| 6 9 2 1 13 1 16 14; 27| 587| 555) 1142 85 1227 
Hochow.. sepa Crete igseal ores omlnco 5) 1 PAN ren iyett 4 10 7| 168! 124) 292 19 311 
Jungchang set Se Aa ese: SP aeMelee x 8 7 HE 1 BU ae Bee 8] 678) 751} 1429) 11 1440 
UG cs oy -.cohuarmnsre tne D1 Vie | ie 4, 4 5 2 3 2 6] 35} 21) 674] 5388) 1212 27 1239 
Motels trascr terete 5 3) St.) 16) 10 27 5} 13) = 18 2 41) 59] ~ 58) 2107} 1968} 4075) 142 4217 
Last Year. Soon 5! 3! Bl 66l 221 12 28 4 19 17 4 55! 54! 481 2295! 21261 4421! 1261 4547 
3. Shanghai Area CENTRAL CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. — 
Chinkiang 1 L 2; 5 1 4 1 2 3 8 6| 218 99 317 4 301 
Kiangning ag Arlee 2 a ne 4 6 7| 226) 135) 361] 54 415 
Nanking 9} 3] 12) 1) 25) 9 3 Ae re 2 17 7| 649) 140 789} 20) 809 
North Anhwei Pia oleae Gile bon 1 4 5 1 4| 342) 156} 498) 65 563 
Wuning 1) SB) 2) SST) 4 6 2 1 4 10 9} 401) 167} 568) 81 : 
Wannan 1 Dl) ies 68 2 Beis 1 if ia 34 14 48 +. 4 
MLOGAL tavaie'ssc diem eae. 0-<t 12) 4} 16} 4] 386) 18) 1 20 3 5 1 18 47 11 33} 1870} 711} 2581 zi 280 
Last Year.........0. 14! 4! 18) 5) 41! 33 25 2 7 24 40! 35! 46! 2583! 1044! 3627! 362 Be 
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ONFERENCE 


‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Property 
(Locat Currency) 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THB 
Foreren Frecp (Loca, Currency) 


a g g 2 Fe > DEBT 3 8 
Bl ws |e 2 Sh vey r= 
Spetel. |2| c2|sx"| a3 8 lessifg |2 12.8] 8 
5| 3 2| 8 8) Sa |)e22| 36 2 a |8O8/8s8 i Ses) 8 
6la |€ls lel se\See! B% | & B edlea | 2/8 o"| 2 
Se el PR) eal ra | a gy | 2 (escit<.| ss les~| Es 
3) ye || 38 (S| se lS== Bs | & | & | So eee ees] Se | SES! Be 
g| 22 |s| 32 (2) 32/22] a= | 3 | 8 | 8 Fezlags| 22 |Ses| oF 
g EE g Be |= AG | oss) fe | & | 8 | 8 Ssdigse| ek |Sss| aa 
~~ >. be aie = ~~. = =H =a0° 
2| 6 |2|\ ae |2| 85 |Sat| de | § | 2] S asl€SS| 28/225] &3 
26! 27 28| 2 301 31 32 33 34 35 36 3 38 39 40 41 
* * * * 
67; 39) 17| 811) 33) 9} 27] “13350 AO) Bavet Pele cus ween} 404 59 333| 898 370| 3064 
| 120; 47) 21) 1428) 24) 57515) 39) 26650] ..| ....| 50000] ..... 950) ....| 4343 55 489| 550 869} 6306 
105 96 12] 1863} 13) 180500} 8] 34100} 12/198000} 600000) 318000} ..... cave} (O125 197 602 641 1412 7977 
43 41 17} 1413) 20} 81730) 20) 21100) 4/ 50000) 200000; 54000) ..... cael 4130 64 205 267 4636 9282 
N72 28 13} 627] 21) 85456) 14) 26587) 4/ 53000) 425000) 61000] ..... ose] 3494 143 1193 948 453 6231 
re 65 23 17| 1278) 18| 42000] 18} 12800) .. TOGO) (Sail sng wee 876) 1275 60 592 899 361 3187 
472| 274 97| 7420!129| 477630\126) 134587] 20/301000|1294000) 433000 950) 876) 19751 578 3414) 4203 8101) 36047 
_527)_290|_ 1111 97681131! 464475] 110! 129958] 20!301000'1294000' 433000)... ....1 18117} 856! 977513750! _..... 32498 
* Repeated from 1926 Report. 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
73 10 6; 900; 9| 238800; 7 9000; 4; 53000; 50000; 61000; 10000; 4000; 2385 31 TAN a ah eee 2590 
52 il 1] 140) 11} 16100) 5 PRN Bie Re Ah aie aay 370 aes 2 54 230 656 
52 8 6] 485) 11} 52200) 9] 11300 ar | SRO Rh ea ae 60 451 50 7 276} 3158} 3942 
‘177| +29) + 13] 1525] 31) 92100) 21) 25300) 4] 53000) 50000} 61000! 10060| 4000] 3206 81 183} 330} 3388} 7188 
308! 84! 28) 2130} 35! 83463) 34] 28950! 4! 53000) 50000) 61000) ..... see} 37461 283 567! 1570 436) 6552 
CONFERENCE 
1926 Report 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
77; 18; 26) 13888) 16) 55550; 8 6800; 9) 64500} 194750; .....) ..... 26; 1757 44 94| 2546 1027, 5468 
87| 17} 24) 1606) 27) 26550} 12) 5600) 2) 5000] 38500) ..... 5500 80} 1025 24 403) 1170} 4593 7215 
164} 35} 50) 2994] 48] 82100) 20) 12400} 11] 69500) 233250) 136930] 5500) 106] 2782 68 497| 3716} 5620) 12683 
161) 22! 50! 3416] 381 81246] 17! 8200! 11] 69500! 128347! 124700 980| 420! 2342 43 920! 24741 4682! 10461 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
aes ia (== ie i i 
8| 1] 6| 290] 40| 28600] 141 3550| | ....| .....| } 215000) 20078) 1000) > 34) 39} «= oot «..| 401] 803 
pee EN idk _8| 676] 20} 17900) 7} 4000) 2) 22000) ..... 715 12 10} 127; 1274) 2138 
4 21] 6] 28) 2027) 88) 90440) 34) 14250} 7} 67000] 118000} 215000} 29078) 1000) 1924 79 75 133 2578| 4789 
70! 38! 54! 3378] 591 106450] 19! 12000! 8! 67000! 275100! 216000! .... les 1870 PoE JBoss 429 4279 6729 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
2 2 3] 260) 5) 21500; 4; 6200) 2) Partly) destroyjed 2000, 644 5 16 64 729 
6 1 GremcsoeeOmeELOOOl Gr BZO0) cul kc] veecel cece 120 656 2 ll 58 727 
27) 3] 10) 1159) 5) 92000} 2) 3000) 6 Largellydestrojyed | ..... 1590 61 22 276) 1949 
dp a Soe Oe IOOO mT. 4300) re) ccaacli vccee| ceovel ovoes 682 38 il 158 889 
2 6 7| 234! 9) 20700) 7| 7200} 4} 35000) 250000} .....) ..... 1282 35 2 166) 1485 
aa ih S0i-.E Real ents 1, $8000). FOO PPR. S|) ieee. 61 YE Road 3 66 
44; 23] 33] 2120] 38] 162000) 27} 27400) 13} 43000] 255000) ..... 2120 4915) 148 LY 725) 5845 
2221 57! 652! 3358! 40! 161770! 25! 27900! 14! 82000! 184934! 415624! 27715 6374 112 386 170 1284] 8326 
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KIANGSI 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
. ORDAINE U A 
Misstonarms or | 7 Ninonie: Penkommue | Naeem | ee Tue Curistian Community — 
vam BoarD P= ———_—_ __——_ —— |) PREACHHES Orner 
ra MEMBERS | ooay, AND Nationan = 
iol | 8] OF CON- | peeacumrs | HXHORTERS Wome aiis a Rai) 
>| | 2] rerence ——_—__— iS) 5 Ca ca} 
MEN |WOMEN | |" | z 2 ale ie : 
-| a a ™ nm 
ole g 62] 2 a CI 
DISTRICTS ae be aS 3 3 2 3 34 23 gS 
a 3|a|-8] s g g a nS ao-| a 3 eS 
gle Slglelelateie| Fe = |28| S| Se| ee 
Sl \ola|lleln( 2) oe eee] Slee € |23) 85/52/88 | sae 
S)elelzl2l2laiele|2/3| 8] 2/8] 2 |2e\e8|22|e2 | 8a 
S/S|ElaélaelS/ol a )/o};a]a)] 4 2\/a |e (Os \|az|/es|as]ao 
1 21S | ah Sind Pye 8 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 4 
= 
RURAWOD Ser fei sl petererer ess A Nadie | 1 2), 1 6 53 = 4 Ere | 3) 225) 234) 459) 111 579 
Hwangemel.......- Bet | 1 2) 2 6 1 1 2 8 4| 14} 370} 338) 708) 39 747 
Kan Rivers). ....922: ee ae ss Elli al Be 1 1 Lark ee 2} 181; 838) 214) 36 250 
Nanchang. 2. ....---. .-| 4 5) 9) 4) 22) 11 6 2 4 3 8 24 42| 454) 350 804 84 885 
North Kiangsi........... 5} 2) 7). B06) 11 8 1 1 9 8 3 12} 783} 378) 1161 59 1220 
PT GtALY teetenct sete es 11) 7} 18) 6] 42) 26 29 4 7 19 32 32 73 1963 1383} 3346) 329 3675 
Tast Year. ches 9) 5! 15! 61 841.08! 21 27 5 9 17 4 30 79| 1291 1962] 1550! 3512) 3711, 3883 
4. Seoul Area KOREA 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. . 
(HEMT POS oserevere sre covarerais Bilis 12 3 sso 108) a. 18} 1979} 2512) 4491) 1033) 5524 
(CRUBaIY. Sih ielers w«:seretete syste eee 4 1 Pe DDN ers afd 7| 288) 13824; 1612} 99 1711 
BAR «sek sos « Wha ae I 9 3 Ron 72 12} 1003} 1552) 2555) 378) 2933 
ougsange in stacceenee ales 4 seat 45 5) 355) 1035} 1390) 175) 1565 
Kangneung. vs. see cere es ins 2 3 Babe 17 4) 252) 586 838} 135 973° 
OWEN, oo ob cee venbctied 5). 6 2 anOe 44 7| 472) 1329) 1801) 195 1996. 
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Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. ; 
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(a) These figures represent the districts of the Japan Methodist Church in which the pcre Episcopal Church has work. The other 
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FERENCE f 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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*From 1925 Conference Journal. 
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SONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * * * 
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II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA PHILIPPINE ISLAND) 


1. Manila Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
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MALAYZ 
2. Singapore Area Unit of local currency is the Straits Settlements dollar, which equals 55 cents gold. 
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NETHERLANDS INDIE! 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 
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NORTH SUMATRA 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 
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III. SOUTHERN ASIA SOUTH INDIZ 
1. Bangalore Area Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 33} cents gold. ; 
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Property CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locan Currency) PYorwiGn Freup (Locan Currency) 
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r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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HYDERABAI 
“ Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 331 cents gold. 
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BURMA MISSIOI 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 333 cents gold. 
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Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. 
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Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 333 cents gold. 
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INDUS RIV 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 33% cents gold. 
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Mransvnalisss/scers sss srsien 2 2 4 ee 2 79 884) 1543) 2427) ...|  $ 
pLOvSlen aiewatecreanaeeiet a Sh ed 3 5 3 282 8] 3484] 8368} 11802} ...] 11 
Wash Wear. jschne ose ay ALES 161 3 5 1 272 8} 3283! 7375] 10658! ...1 1 
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Property 
(Locat Currmncy) 


ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THB 
Forrien Frevp (Loca, Currency) 


B 3 QB : b DEBT 8 
«3 [else lso2| 35 ¢ | Belen 
aiaii2 Fe ie if4i2e E eecjfz |2 [gala 
Al 4 a $) 28 )g22/ 4 | 2 5 |sC5/24 2 BAS! B 
wa Oe ey SF Si SaiSaaqi ec. | 8 mo | m lagoled | 21 eg°2) 2. 
3 S S108 || eel] eee] wo. ie a 3 [Ssalf>o!} 33 /SsS!] 25 
Bg S% 12) 24/8 | 85 & I286)s22/ 88 | sS5] 6 
3 B) ae | 8) a2 |e| 3) e382] 22 | | 8] S$ Reglaze] ge |Ses] 6 
E zl a B| fe |=| a |fee| =| = | 2 | 4 fesclese| ce |Ssal 22 
S re tie S.8.5 4 sed SE (ses | ae lata roe, 
Z Z|) mo |2z|/ a6 |2| SS |Sec| Be | S | $1 8 se85S| 28/488) Ss 
261 27 |28| 29 |30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
3} 35590} 8] 31550) 1 10000) 56000) 175700) ..... I Bae RS De ee 7516 
1 et a 22), crate Ok eae eat ies 1892 20 282 el IR ase 2194 
1} 2250} 10} 19200 eral 250} 30000} ..... 3141 81 LO eee laren 3407 
1 3] 92032} i] 20000} 24477| 98000) |. .]: 3878} 65, 4231 500] ..... 4866 
2| 23774| 32) 108759| 2] 35000) 163700} 143600] ..... 9282} 269 B28] axel, hanes 9879 
2} 93000] 6] 55500} 3/ 45000| 119936| 178879] |... 4535) 80| 369| ....| ..... 4084 
1] 79300|' 6| 13750] 1| 20000) 18000| 36000) 2... 4961| 147 F(t ene eo: 4478 
3] 283) 1 “al ess..| 4] 21183| 11 200001 73648] .....1 2... {e201 «4B} «Ss 68) see cee 1407 
| 296] 2! 6400/ 3| 9300/ ..| ....| 20000) 12...) 2127: Bros. pls! PBOlW a ccal| Seeee 2807 
486| 5762} 1105|36376| 13| 173641| 72) 351265) 9|150000| 475000! 662179 ..... _..| 38031] 845) 2252] 500 .....| 41628 
61 6559] 1175139390] 181 1736411 711 351015! 811100001 475009! 634579! 2.21. ‘| 39519} 1058! 20191 650) “1513! 44759 
ONFERENCE 
1ited States gold dollar 
* 
102} 39} 15] 2705] 8| 11065] 14} 19635] 2] 21000] 22150/ 20000| ..... pt fate 800] 652| 250] 2195 
72} 104| 19] 2370| 10] 4655] 18) 86821 5| 7800| 7000] |... 640| 60] 187 905} 50/ 20} ~—«:1162 
80] 20| 1) 350} 4)  410| 8| 7495] 2] 3000; 000| |....| ..... Je a ae HAS: 677 
ul 163] 35] 5425 16130 40] 35812) 9] 31800] 30150] 20000/ 640] + 60| 1357 705| 7021  270| 4034 
9981 2141 26! 5068! 221 16356! 361 35110! 91 31800! 30350! 200001 1210! 244! 1106 1705| 37071 9271 6745 
ONFERENCE 
26 Report ‘ 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics ni ; 
: 85) 6| 709) 12) 350000; 6, 350000; 5|310000, 35000; ..... | 25000) 25000 
46| 15| 2} 490] 25| 35000| 2) 100000| 4] 45000] 75000} :....| ..... i 2000/ 2000 
09} 100/ 8] 1199] 37| 385000] 7) 450000] 9/361000] 110000] .....J .....) ....[ ....| wee] cee 27000] 27000 
761 371 7! 10091 7! 291300! 4) 78000! 9/361000! 120001 .....1 ..... 2 13279| 13279 
K 
ONFERENCE [ 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary:of Statistics 
7S ee ae ee ey ae ee a el Te 
3] 32} 17 1949 290| 2] 1 SLihe, een ewe kel Wiest: Fea ati as 
197 4497 5060] 53} 6590| 8| 5000| 24600) 6200| ....- ed (ae Se 213) 1249/2150 
Se ee ee ee eS ees ee eee : - 
0] 317} 143/12291/155| 7815/160| 11693] 16] 11205 32906] 14510! ..... 1052 a amr 466] 3140] 4658 
266! 115] 8889/1261 59351119] 9927! 19! 12945) 31176! 11980] ..... OTAL aro Nl ee 418! 20771 3409 
o 
ISSION CONFERENCE 
States gold dollar 
128 4] 62) 3810, 3) 275) 6| 28750) 40000) 2h000) ..... * 860) 58) 145) 450) 374) «+1806 
60) 85| 2615] 32] 1350] 2} 150] 1) 6000; 500] .....| ....- 4791 18; ~~ 42] «« 340] +223] 1102 
| 1] 6| 4| 1600] 2]  600| 1} 10000) 5000) .....| ..... 1955, 231 24) 280) 890] +3172 
188| 185] 6645103) 6760| 7} 1025| 8| 44750| 45500 25000 ..... 3303/99  211| 1070| 1487/6170 
409 eis 65601 61 6751 8! 44750! 45000) 25000! ..... GBASIMEROBID ERI Less. Gee y. 6774 


175) 6151/1 


2. Covington (U. S. A.) Area 


LIBER 


Repeated 
Unit of currency i 


ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 


Misstonarms or | 7 Nationa Preacuers | Nationa AtL Tae Cyristian Communr 
THE Boarp = = = |) PREC B 
a MEMBERS Ran jest Nationa S 
1] | B] OF con- eae Exnorters | WORKERS | B06 
>| | 2) rerencn | PREACHERS o B oe} | 
MEN |WOMEN | 47] > rs Zz 3 iS ay 
DISTRICTS |S 1 E e |8 | Be) ss! J 
NS] al p 3 3 & |a_|8e/S3 | 3 
3 3/8] 2| 4 3 a ae} a g ES aS og 2 
3] eee tech iets) Winans |i Geka os 2 = | Sh | om] 5-48 |S 
2 | "3 [| i= | So] Baal By cee | os a laalss|/5| 83/5 
=H fie) eo} tlc) | ia 5 = ‘5 < oS Iso} acl. Seo [ley 
S/S ElSISl BIS; S12 | 81s] 2 | =) ee eepeeyee eels 
S6/S(EFlalelS(6(H2/6 |/aei2a)] 2] 2l/Sale |Sslazlag as lec 
1 213]14],5/6]7]8] 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 2 
Bicnae eres. Tees lel te el : 13 see 4 21 O ..{ 1138} 430; 1568 43 
Cane:Palmas’..... il. ence 2 2| 2) 6 6 5 1 2 34 1 12) 1445} 556} 2001 93 : 
Pra Coast. esau. serie 2 21a 4 4 5 2 20 25 8} 2368) 1173} 3541) 102 
Montserrado... 6.225.565. cant aie ab 3 14 2 5 13 3 14| 2236} 149} 2385 20) | 
otal esamicane cede 4; 2) 5) 3) 14F 36 8 13 BS" saa 29 34| 7187| 2308) 9495} 258 
Wash Vea S02 ne 41 2! 5! 38 14 36 8 15 4 37 93 29! 34! 6409! 40901 10499] 344! I 
V. LATIN AMERICA MEXI 
1. Mexico City Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gol 
Central etext eacaeae CH anh, 63 1c 6) 11) 2 13 13 13 10; 20) 2237) 1972} 4209 45 
Northern. . Atel oe liscsedl ccd ayaa pate H (a el ees 8 10 20 5 9| 635} 546} 1181 15 
Puebla seccsavee nautica 2| 2 4; 5) 1 15 14 36 7| 24) 1910) 2419} 4329 35] 
Total...... -| 3| 2 SI ..| 10) 20) 3 36 37 69 22 53| 4782) 4937| 9719 95) | 
LastiVear... Won. oven ol CALL Bie Tei 26t ee 32 44 69 22 531 4526) 4916] 9442! 531 
CENTRAL AMERI( 
Repeated 1 
Unit of currency is 
Panama. i.sccs conse a: 2; 2) 3) 4| 10 ik 2 il 3 it 8} 163/ 163 326 49 
Costa Rica cco seca 2 2) 1] 5 bn 1 ae: 2 7) 48) 63) 111 15 
Total sii as Os.cncrees 4; 2) 5) 5) 15 1 3 1 3 3 15} 211) 226) 437 64 
Pastiwear. serene 5! 2) 6] 4117 2 DAs 2 3 3 11] 198] 201 399 42 
BOLIVIA MISSI¢ 
Unit of currency is 
Pata bre <u oe eneae | | 6; 6| 4) 17 1 2 aoe | wae | | 3| i 114 26 140 34 
Last Year (1922)......... 21 10) 9] 10! 31 1 2 dl aaah | 12 10 59 35 94 8 
NORTH AND. 
. Unit of local currency is the sol, which equals 45 cents gol 
embraces. wiwalen eae eras 0 (Ua 1 Ne hae 2 ll 8 4| 278/{ 296 574 40 
OBSUS acl siecle aie Sinararerrenee 5) 3} 8) 8) 26) 6 3 BN Sec Al cert 3 20 2 8} 598} 582) 1175 53 1 
A OCU ress a wiserpeerin ey 5} 41 9) 9) 29) 6 4 35 [ee oR ae Roe 5 31 10 12) 871) 878) 1749 93 1 
Dast Year.chcncaen 4) .71 10! 7] 28! 6 is ZI) ae wee 5 19 os 559! 485) 1044! 250 1 
2. Buenos Aires Area CHI 
Repeated fi 
Unit of local currency is the Chilean peso, which equals 1214 cents gol 
Northerne.tic..s geecaneen 3{ 1) 3) 4) di » 4 ti ce ee ee eer ees te 972 
(OLS: ing: ES ene eit es 9) 1) 10) 6 26| 2 9 2 Ut es WR es) i 1} 845) 841] 1686 
CONCEPCION... 6.60 esas Li ir 3} Soa Ne 4 3 a re 1 9] cl vee eaSE eee os 1037. 1 
Southerm’......0.0cela san. AN (Al aah 8 4 1 3 4 1] 619] 771) 1390 1 
IMEaPOlAR Net, .)s odie ewe cee ye ae a 1 3 ye 1 83] 105 188 
otal cers. as siatewecatse 13) 8] 20] 15] 56 2 21 6 2 4 5 44 al 3| 2524) 2799) 5323) ... 5 
Wasts Year’: facies 10! 8! 17] 20! 56 ne 20 4 Di wees 17 46 27171 3564! 6281! 570! 6 
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Propprty 
ScHoois {(LocaL Currency) 


g g 3 3 & 

a) 8lals lals |S) se lsu] 38 
S74 coe S| o S| os |oa,-| xo 
a] 3/3/ 2 £| 2 3) 23 /222| 25 
mpm yO; Ss jel Ss (el Se eee fa 
SVS 1S S| 08 || op lome| so. 
be ke Bs = 2B 2a 2 bo | 
DB 3 3 oa 3 oa 3 as e256 Cle 
B18 )8| 65 1)8| 22 || 29/282) 28 
ma |c| a |eee| S. 

42/4 )2| 80/2/84 |2| 8S | Sac] ge 
24 25 | 261 27 28| 29 30! 31 33 


3) 19) 1201) 24) 31861) 4; 3225) ..) ....) 45202) ..... 
24) 1598| 17} 35996) 10} 2010 18000} 34803) ..... 
6240} 4) 4000 8900) 4805) ..... 


93 3 
102 440| 8 2 
5} 6.20) += 24) 1835} 25} 83200} 2) 5450) 4] 25000] 45365) ..... 
258 9 
329 9 


76| 5164| 74| 156797| 20] 14685| 9| 46000] 129675! ..... 
217932! 171 11383! 9! 46000! 1206751 111" 


100) 6227! 99 


YNFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


)8{ 178} 30) 2560) 27) 461750) 15) 75000; 1) 40000) 55000; 684000 
15} 60) 20} 1073) 18} 106450) 13} 91660) ..} ....} 237000} 100000 
65} 145) 34) 2676) 26) 171500) 7| 35000) 1) ....| 336500) 136500 


> Ministerial Support 
Ordered by Annual 
Conference 
co New Buildings and 
All Other Purposes 
Not Included i 


= Improvements 


& On Real Estate 
& Amount Paid 


oo 
oo 
a 
= 


ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
Foreign Frevp (Locan Currency) 


in 
7, 38, 39 


Cols. 36, 


158 
“988 


1297 
1547 


2653 
1826 
1703 


18} 383) 84) 6309) 71) 739700] 35) 201660) 2 40000 628500| 920500 
321 3031 91] 5956] 701 724550| 35) 200660) 6! 92750! 593500! 920500 


SION CONFERENCE 


6182 


13965 


) Report 

ted States gold dollar 

2) 15 6; 400{ 3) 20000) 1 500; 4) 15000; 35000; ..... 

9} = 12 5| 235) 3) 8500) 2 3500} 2) 7000 3500} ..... 

1 27 11} 635] 6) 28500) 3) 4000) 6] 22000) 38500) ..... 

ee 7) 502! 3! 220001 1 1000} 2} 10000! 30000) ..... 
INFERENCE 

ed States gold dollar 

8 12 8 Eel ea ales | ee miata | mt ere ee ay a | 

"| 4 ES Oe eed Cit Le Meats DOOONON. vane t 45000 


SSION CONFERENCE 


equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


1111 


2313 


ie ee Oa Ea sR eee Sion ealt: SIPINEKOLO are 30 
6| 36; 9] 826 1) 25000) ..) ..... Pale nil ZOO aio 
1/76| 281 1201| 1| 25000| ..| ..... 1} 8720] 93421] 80000 
7| 60! 15] 1010! 11 10000! ..! ..... 1! 18162] 1236061 ..... 
INFERENCE 

Report x 


equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


3424 
4700 


3) 32) 14, 818) 6) 173000) 3 72000, Sle ges LOCO O00! © miei... 
3) 40) 25) 1392} 10) 637900] 5) 50000; 1)/100000/1090000)_ ..... 
0} 54 20} 1432) 6) 136000) 2) 40000] ..) ....} 410000) ..... 
9} 73) 18) 1447) 15} 249100) 6) 90000) ..| ..../3000000) ..... 
+; 6 4| 284) 5) 130000} 1) 10000) ..| ....) ....-[ see: 


4 BS) Pee) eS | 


; 205} 81) 5373) 42/1326000 17] 262000| 1 100000|5000000) 
6) 205) 81! 5639! 4411371150! 10) 216350! __1!100000!5000000 
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Total Contributions 
on the Field 


EASTERN SOUT 


Unit of local currency is the Argentina paper peso, which equals 42.4 cents gol 


ws ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Missronarims or |“ Nationa, Preacners | Nationa ALL Tue Currsttran Commun 
THE Boarp = SS a | PEmAcERs Oruar 
' 3 = NATIONAL So 
afl e ee LOCAL ABU Worxkzrs Se 
2 || 8] OF CON |peuacumes| Bxwonnens B |e se 
MBN |WOMEN | 47} "| = D 2 2 8 ie a las 
oo | 3 | E a a}/o.] - 
DISTRICTS of | a 5 3 3 2 s i a3 a 
3 4138l-3| 8 a| aI 8 DS ao}a a 
glzl | [SlelélelalzZ/2) 2] 2 2 |g") 25/23 /2 
Ol's [| § a) & ‘E a a | a q aa] s 8 As] 8a]/O 
Apo limal oy.) a}ia = a <q aa <q oS eslisa s/s o/s 
SI Sle )SiSl2l\2|\3)a/8/8| & | 3 |B) lee tesla | es) 
SIS(ElalelSlo6/a/oOlalal a 2 |S) E (Os |a4/as [as [ac 
1 ee a se ee Ge san 10 il 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 y 
Buenos AireS.......-..-- bit 6 12h Mite 13 Rie 6 6 3 34 22 25) 2203; 699) 2902) 678 c 
NOPtbern . scutes eenee wns s Ne les Ny Alere ll 1 3 13 4 18 32 43) 1705| 973) 2678) 647 3 
(Wnrtaeiety/s eters aicr cote atees 2 2 4) 6 6 he 10 12 2 10) 1448] 544) 1992) 313 2 
Po a ec ae ae Bl Rey 2 1 3 6 16 15} 130) 96 226 61 
ALY Olevia fetes ts a craven oes ss 4 1 9 8 21} 220) 132 352} 142 
Total «pera svereiawe Se. Aves). sey a 2. 36 1 9 31 10 79 80| 114) 5706] 2444) 8150) 1841 g 
Disst Years. o: Sunse. Tl Qi 5) 4).18) 6} 2 36 4 9 34 20 73 55 751 56441 2665! 8309) 2574) 1¢ 
VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA BALTIC AND SLAV 
1. Copenhagen Area Repeated fi 
; Unit of currency is 
WADDODIAS Saviwe cai se 7 3 3 56 3} 780} 200) 980 
AU VA cin sok etacreaLnal i 4)... 18 4| 418} 151 569 
Lithuania. 2.05 b.cenec sf 5 2 1 13 2} 205) 104) 309 
MP Gtal ns coho eaten dN Nice beske)| mahal el 23 9 4 87 9} 1403} 455) 1858 1 
‘hast: Year? 240. -A008- pl Waepen bot Pees mae | 14 19 3 66 5| 1078! 618] 1696 1 
DENMAKE 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 27 cents gol 
Raster Hack ois cesaooes Jap PRS Sells 13 1 10 1528; 84 1612; 466; 2 
Norbtherties o.. shecd hl so wn Pte. hall agi OSE veal cee Ye.3 11 1 ae 1 1148} 63) 1211) 486) 1 
POMUBEED teicteie sees see 8 Seer Hme ct tetalimeeilt ome cee ii ot 1 12 1147| 121} 1268] 497 1 
(et ea Re ee es cat esdlleeitl awe Vlk ciel | eet tee 35 1 2 23 3823] 268) 4091] 1449 i 
Tast Year (1924) 2 ctu sdice Wt Pol likiot vss demaee ets 36 3 20 39981 315] 4313! ... 4 
FINLAD 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and 
DiaBtern te gnatarnniess «es $083 3 7 1{ 1073{ 669; 1742; 40; 1 
Wester. potas cec eae me yy 10) 22. 1 12 U- 716) 197 |— 913 1 
Total, ne. eee 20...) a) a9 2| 1789] 866] 2655/41 5 
Last) Wear.).5) 05 oes. eRe ae 15 3! 1665! 736} 2401 42 2 
FINLAND SWEDIS 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and 
Westerns iicascc. see ce 10 if ue 461 53 514 
SOUthErN sis 21s wsercieceicinn ee i0 1 a3 8 678| 54) 732 
otal’ oy. bao 20 2 15 1139) 107; 1246 1 
hast. Year is: Conn can 15 6 14 1116! 105! 1221 ] 
NORWA 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals-26 cents golc 
IBesGenn cae Mish. chcatebaeite Area (si=2) Ween eal sen ee De eis # 2 2 88 105/ 3081} 267; 3348) 490/ 3 
Northern)... cies ace EA Mees || set] aah | pelle onehl eae 12 sells ae 1 3 25)... 2 oe LOTS) 2 128) 1789) 124 1 
IGS 2 a a eae ea ee Bola eee: eel Sserl Wx ily/ 1 2 66 55| 2906) 217) 3123} 527) 3 
PDEAD oe acl itasaie Diaceats 2 ER ete aes es aoe Dt 1 4 7 179] ...} *160} 7005} 605} 7610) 1141 8 
WAsh eV Cats sec scace Sa)! Ae aS he 2 Pe 3 12] 178 148! 6987! 574! 7561) 978) 8 


* Deaconesses. 
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a 


VIERICA CONFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
Sunpay Property CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Loca Currency) Forrran Frevp (Loca, Currency) 
3 3 QB J b> DEBT ay 
] 8) ww a oe = on | ee i) =e ~ 28 
Poetic. |c| ssieks| se B jeséi8a |e |g eal 2 
25) ae ee 1) e) 8 | 33 |S23| SE | 2 a /868/88 | 2 | San) 8 
a@lajo;s jal Ss je) sales] s| 2 | ze | a fascise | 82/55" 2 
3) 3/3) gy, /2] 28 |S] ee/e=2| ta | A | & |B leegleee/ 32 /Ss8| fe 
5 S| 2 @\e2e lee ote] we od B IAts|258/ 85] Sse > 
B| 2 {8) es || 22 (=| se )ecs| #2: | 2 | B | 2 Peslese| as lees] oS 
E Bites Blcee | .|38 [see] 3% | & 8 | 8# |22°|S8a| es |/Css| a8 
Sele eo le) ae |\2| eel\haa| Be | S&S | | & Pseress| 28 |Se8! Ss 
24 25/26] 27 28{ 29 801 31 32 33 34 85 36 37 38 39 40 41 
39) 2962) 14)1556000) 11) 398500) 4) 45000| 256300) 186000; 21600; 3900; 57570) 2505, 7434) 8593) 4001) L1Suya 
40) 2154) 19) 379000) 11) 217000 ..--| 18000) 155000) 21823) 17116! 32696 1666 5788| 5407| 15023 60580 
28) 2321) 14] 914900) 8) 122190] ..] ....) ..... 950000} 12042) 2782) 26479| 2126 2502) 16332 2864) 50403 
10} 492 69000) 4 BUM ell faicesid || ae 26 -...| 10460) 485) 6800) 370) 1206) 3676) 3724) 15776 
9| 678) 4) 66000; 3) 55138) .. 9000; ..... 6199 600; 7069) 351 687! 2020 2950| 13077 
126| 8607| 57|2984900| 37| 847828] 4) 45000| 278300/1291000| 72124) 24883/130614| 6818| 17617, 36028 67652] 258729 
: 126] 8534! 57/2541275| 35! 842790) 4!177000\ 290358|1291000| 78676! 15760/194305! 7120) 17712! 32419! 35608) 287164 
ISSION CQNFERENCE 
Report 
nited States gold dollar 
. * 
za 20| 28] 1662) 5) 67000) 6) ..... TDOOD ivi deel” Gas er aie 552 WN eco wales 596 
eS 9 16} 978) 4) 181000} 7] ..... POE =) 654% <1) bine vs Tannl ~uLOBG: 64; 500) ..... 1560 
es 9 22), 660), 2) 62000) 2) ..... a LU eS Ae (ue ars Bare 640 1h ES le we, Hs 668 
a. 38] 56) 3300} 11] 310000) 15) ..... ee UAT BSc ne 2198 126) 500) ..... 2824 
=. 24| 50) 3272! 11) 310000! 15! ..... IMORD) T cteg. ch ecauten ill BOE x aaah easy 191 
* Included with Churches (under same roof). 
,ONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
i 48| 22) 1209) 14/ 8)2940) 9) 545080 188980( ..... 638704| 2619) 33748) 8918 5906 345537| 394109 
: 30) 18] 1192) 15) 4)2500) 5] 108500 397000) ..... 285033) 29455) 25296) 5929 4988 55699} 91912 
oe 30 16| 1216) 9) 425900) 8} 207000 270662] ..... 295191) 13090) 22440; 4760 3733 64373} 95306 
z 108 56| 3617) 38/1811440) 22) 860580 a BOGOR cite ass 1218928} 45164) 81484) 19607) 14627 465609! 581327 
151 61! 4905! 3711759820) 24) 865280 ...- 115894501 ..... 873089! 35847! 85139! 27496! 15559 305388! 433582 
(ONFERENCE 
mtributions (Cols. 36-41) 214 cents gold. For equivalents in Un ited States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
...| 40{ 19) 1491) 8)1500000) 6} 300000 60000) ..... 358000) _500)181577, 3713) 147757; 500) ..... 333547 
1 8) 864) 5)1571000) 4} 500000 520000} ..... 357200! 10000)139543) 2650) 24007) 10000) ..... 176200 
41 27 2355) 13|3071000| 10| 800000 580000) ..... 715200) 10500/321120| 6363) 171764) 10500) ..... 509747 
42) 24! 2578! 1212816000! 10! 550000. 161000! ..... 329200! 308481257081} 8593! 130073! 95631! 134082] 625460 
[ISSION CONFERENCE : 
niributions (Cols. 36-41) equals 214 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
Be 2/- 12) 1016} 8/1481700; 7| 450000 Se 2B0000)" a... 300280! 15020)133980| 5822; 19196) 55258{ 275429) 489685 
6] 14] 1179] 9)3523791} 6|1000000 Soe 1008807 Pe, 853160) 52760}230217| 14410) 103446) 59090) 776082|1183245 
8 26] 2195} 17)/5005491| 13 1450000 Pa Fe EOOS BOT. tarexcs 1153440| 67780364197) 20232) 122642/114348|1051511|1672930 
iS 7| 26) 21, 16|4742891| 13!1430000 Pe ePQDS807 sc: 1189720\ 34860/348535! 17216! 818591300755! 997584!1745949 
‘(ONFERENCE 
J equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
if 83| 28) 5260) 30)1687000; 13] 502500 488000} ..... 330657| 14614/107088) 8653] 28914) 40887; 99253) 284795 
=. Psieeecuor a) Ob000) ..| .....| “Pewee ees- 264705| 6963) 46384) 4577| 14904) 5148) 46717) 117730 
. 21/2148850) 11} 272420 336000) ....- 715653) 30695) 96155) 6770) 384649) 26997| 117375) 281946 
194 60/13927 64/4739850 29) 869920| .. 824000] ..... 1311015] 52272/249627| 20000) 78467] 73032) 263345) 684471 
. 14823050! 29! 957100! .. 824000! ..... 1664874) 533111275618) 23002! 37091) 36846) 274744) 647301 
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ORDAINED 


SWEDE) 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 


UNoRDAINED 


MISSIONARIES OF wa NatrionaL PREACHERS NATIONAL Au Taw Caristian Community 
THE BoarD = SI, Pemlicunrs OrHER 
: MEMBERS Natronan Es 
ll Fail wonton LOCAL ane Worxurs “aos 
M/E] s ~ | preacusrs | EXHORTBRS BE |e Oil es 
MEN |WoMEN | <7 | | | FERENCE 3 |8 ar-| 3 
= 6 pelan ; 
DISTRICTS o/s Ee 2 18 a0 2 | oe 
NS] ae} p 3 3 2 = ag 4 | =3 ES 
oe 413i] 3 4 a 8 |PelssisSles 
3| S| S(5| gl aeee | Slee a Pol Bee ee 
eShelf ed all isel al) Sah |gSh Ip set || ee | BE =} a [ae ]| 8S /4S!] ge lCe 
BIS2/Sislzis/S/2 12/2] 81 S| a] 2 | Bel se| 25 ee lee 
SIS|/FIB/SIS|S/2/6]/2/2) 2] 2S [Ss /aelegias lao 
1 213]/4/5/6/7]/81 9 10" alt 12 if 14 | 1 1 17 18 19 20 a1 
* * * * * * * 
21 4 at J 32 1 2) 1985) 115) 2100 21 
28 7 1 2 53 19| 4257) 231) 4488 448 
2 3 1 44 2} ...| 3909) 267} 4176 417 
5 3 1 65] nee 14} 4312] 314) 4626 465 
118 18 7 5 194 3) 35}14463} 927] 15390 1536 
141 21 6 13 1800 ee 381154971 975! 16472 1647 
* Repeated from 1926 cen 
2. Paris Area FRANCE MISSIOI 
Unit of local currency is the franc, which equals 4 cents gold. 
PT BMOG G « dicictiictaveie.c/e! e404, 908 Slit ek: eee el ae 16 aL eon vill Petes Ble ses 1) 749} 240) 989) 255 124 
PAT We sidens a, sislaia vale nes Bre earch eed Reich heared ieee Mere Sle peclaens BSN Tocraciha eee oa] 4S aelt OSS Rel 20) 52 2: 
Senate ae ecmed Dl Cael 2] eel, 2 19 uf 5 1} 904) 255} 1159] 307 14¢ 
pe Voar (1924)..... SS Olen ies 15 3 Ae 5 12 8481 3021 1150! ... lle 
Nore.—Spain is not included in 1924 Report. 
ITAL’ 
Unit of local currency is the lira, which equals 4 cents gold. 
Wtalyiree sone ae ens ces Mateo (cel War] CEA eos 42 1 3 1B | Racarsvers 25) cena .| 2588} 359} 2897} 1700 456 
SWISS yeteiretereten ye levewinsroae Ali csossift avert teretl eeeeelt mesat tare 2. oa 3 nda ons 266} 36} 302) 300 6C 
Wotaliier semecucieate: Bi mi is al Were Nee | er 44 1 6 6 30) ...| ...| 2804! 395) 3199] 2000) 515 
Ast ansie.csmacnee Pires ar-Wel Wares, Viet ee" an 45 1 5 32) Sion 14 241 3273) 406) 3679| 1007 468 
NORTH AFRIC/ 
Unit of local currency for North Africa is the frane, which equals 414 cents gold. 
* * * * * 
Algiers: Bab-el-Oued.... . Mel ged Mee cal ecteliare 1 sf dll) eeoerall ec oeee 1 1 6 4 10 1 1 
Central Church. .«...... Bh 6 <i] Beh Glee 1 a 3 Sine arlene 4| 82) 36) 118 8 12 
Native City Church al esse eee Pecre|ee 2 Ae 1 Ces 2 10 6 16 5 2 
Constantine: French Ch... mt 1 a ets Li) eee 1} 43) 10 53 7 6 
Native Church........ 3 2 BAI 2) ee ais 1 Thea 1} 18) 30 48 3 5 
Grand Kabylia: Fort Nat’l.| 1 1 2. bt 1 ia 1 2 6 5 La 2 
Ouadiag =... .istereqaeines oe ie 1 4 1 Sra 3] «23} 47 70} =12 8 
_Azouni Bourar......... Pek aeiaaesl se Gere |iae “a Abs 1 1 PAR es 2 3 
Little Kabylia: Il Maten..| ..} ..} ..] ..| .-} 1 ie all: Pe 1 1 4; 16} 21 37 5 4 
eee ie eae Tel eolmealeesilcrel: ae vic | a 2 se at eke 8 20) 2 2 
haem Danes rcelonetes ofa sal eee ell cea Pee ec Ae 1 1 3| 25) 8 33 5 3 
Soisas Brench Churchiy.2||| seal cilmeeiee eins climes 1 eet vd di Seat 6 iy |p eaeers 1 
Native Work. . Pe (es) | os 4 lee | reel (RP 1 1 2a 2 2 | 
Tunis: French Church. . ae sce SMe ero al 9.7. aa mere | ee, cenrenee) Us 3). 19 9 28 3 3 
Native Churchand Work| 2] ..| 1] ..| 3] ..| 3] ... Le al aes 2 2 Lhe 5 10 eel 28 5 3 
BEIOESN 8 srecaiuroatepisodeters eee ade) 1S Teh B 8 3 3 il 10 26 2 28) 285) 208 493 72 56 
Basti earn. ihe hh. 8! 1) gt J! 19! 10! 3 if 41 4 t 12 12 5 27! 258) 235 493 99 59 


* Col. 17—European, 195; Native, 95. Col. 18—European, 50; Native, 158. .Col. 19—European, 240; Native, 253. Col. 20—Wuropear 
27; Native, 45. Col. 21—European, 267; Native, 298, Col. 22—European, 2; Native, 13. Col. 23—Native, 2. 
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INFERENCE 


equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


3APTISMs Property CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
Scuoois (Locat Currmncy) Foreren Frevp (Loca, Currency) 
| ad 

! ° 
2 |3 ¢ if g 8 r =P DEBT $ BE 

Q a ro] o| 68 |cuxm| *8 = 3 3 3 o| @ 

elalzis {gis || 22lsae| 22 a |FEe|f2 [2 | 2.3) 2 

= es a = a| = $) 23 |/552/ 32 |] 3 & |s°5)/e8g ZB RSs ES 

a| als Al) Ss | sei Ses| SF. | & | es | @ fagdlsa | 2] 53%] 5 

6 > oS a 2 EI Be > &a S| es 

S| sis 6/08 [Pl ob | oA] ow. I AY a (Sos/8be| Bs less! ga 

k w| 22 4) 2 8-9! Ss = & |R25| 82a BB | sd: Sie 

a 218 Bl aa |s| se a2] a= | 2 | & | & Posies] ae lees] oo 

g| 3/3 gi ee || se /s22| e™] 8 | § | 8 (20gsa]ek|Ses| 38 

2| 2/12 4) ae |4| ea leon) gE) 6 | 2] S easeéS/ 24 |S2d!] Se 

24 | 25 | 26 28; 29 |30! 31 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 


ein 
be 


* * 

390942) 7507) 76665) 5955 28430) 29385} 50181) 190616 

722627| 25042/119835) 19026] 52072] 81158) 93341] 365432 

-| 547435) 9235/124743) 20076] 37824! 27226] 75938) 285807 
1161134) 20321|133389| 14386] 46835) 52527) 134854] 381991 


2} 10) 46) 3013) 351050550} 14} 300400) .. 
19} 58} 3743) 53/1720775| 12) 476800 
--| 25) 57} 5664) 46)1244750) 18) 355800 
1) 33} ~— 62) 5119} 62/2024771! 19| 799835 
87) 223/17539/196/6040846) 63/1932835| ..| ....|1712749] ..... 2822138) 62105/454632) 59443) 165161/190296) 354314/ 1223846 
74) _228118422/191/5880291! 60!1940635 aie NAADLOOOL os sivas 2793523) 489031441942! 59443! 1651611151126! 335763] 1153435 
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ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
t 
31 21) 495) 11/4802000} ..} ..... Sel) bestest SOLGTSI) ait, 5 209500} 10000} 33222} 3849) ..... ....| 186353} 178424 
i 7 2} 950) 1/2000000) ..| ..... An Meee uichactell 1 be ce ret ND Fane (eee tei | WS ae «..-| 18300} 18300 
idle 38 23] 1445) 12/6802000| ..] ..... ho erties ike i Ee 457500} 10000] 33222) 3849] ..... ...-| 154653] 191724 
..4 431 291 18771 8! 218080! 8i ..... ..! ....1 232002! 40000! 45000! ....1 4593! 292 SO sesh loksntt 5152 
¢ Included in Churches. 
ONFERENCE, 
‘ equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * 
—7| 57) 46] 1984] 22}10000000|18]1500000} —2|260000/5800000/2000000] ..... ....| 31360} 6421! 85913) ....| 148757) 272451 
9 BOON) T ZOODD| wd cd) we eee] couce| ever ....| 46480 20) 15740) ....} 10100} 72340 
7| 66} 53} 2390) 24/10080000/19/1520000} 2}260000|5800000/2000000| ..... ....| 77840} 6441} 101653} ....| 158857] 344791 
141 49} 63] 3086! 24/10320000)20/1520000! 2126000916590000/2000000! ..... .... 1122737] 3300! 1079581 ....1 1588571 392852 
* Repeated from 1926 Report. 
ISSION CONFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
4 * 
Sel) ane BiMee ee re esl iil cea ties PO eta Gaal kaa 6 eet LEON Savill state 133 1333 
BBA Pcs AP IRAQI Baetdiiey.| vases 2/210000| 580000} 665000} 98000) 10000] 11792) .... SOTO cals 2448) 16505 
Bel as PC eS ae  s PRS Ee BOUOO| \.,'s'« TaLaBhe Secel!) 2260) OA) Seace 116} 2480 
ae 2 |) OBR lois) Maca ae ae Or Oe Say. cael COUCH. aac 186]) cou. 6253 9089 
alt 1 5 1} 20000) 3/150000) 230000} 800000) ..... 1000) 6152) .... LOO rete 3186} 9438 
Bi) Sas 3] 1} 35000) 1/225000) 100000) .....| ..... 31420) 3840) .... TAC Ws Ae 960 4942 
Sa 1 1} 25000) 1; 30000} 15000] ..... 2000) 4186 B40) 5.2.4 2B" Pairs 1020; 1885 
eth cs 1 OO ES a ae ee ery eee ore 1t,)] eee GY eros 120, 430 
els 4 1; 20000) 1} 65000} 15000) ...../ ..... 16900} 3900} .... 100) See 597 4597 
hea iy SOR sah Wess 2} 80000} 245000} ..... DORAG ASO. breast mt Wovelly ate ae sitet uerentdime cies 
aa DN STR we) nace vc Syl ec] 2O0000) sa... BEOG i meter). LANG Marae) rcenake Suey 4707| 5923 
an Sts | 5 Ss a 1/200000| 70000) .....) .».... Uae PAGE Pax ct ee 2486 5001 
a CI gel Ae Ne | Re |e. 2) Te ee A ee Mes | im) “Aes enamel le Medr,ecs 
* OS ae)! ee | ai) ote le; octal] ELTA |p pO uusel 8000), hae 1O0U acs 1400 4500 
2 1 CAMO | Se Ee 2}130000) 280000} .... . 135074| ....). 3700) ..5 100) ses 1456 5256 
15] 2} 34! 1400 6] 160000 “13 990000}2001000} 965000} 564984) 68325} 44265) .... 3087; ....} 24877] 72229 
261 13\ 32! 1686) 6! 160000! 13)910000!1870000! 965000! 645281! 88817! 31088! .... 1352! 2000) 17882) 52322 
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MADE! 
Unit of local currency is the escudo, which equals 19.4 cents g¢ 


. ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonarres or | % NationaL Preacners | Narionau oe Tae Currstian Commun 
THE Boarp = fn | ROACH I ares mee = 
a MEMBERS NIG: AND L Ss 
| 2] oF con- ExHORTERS eal Bo 
2/1 5) porencp | PREACHERS 2 n 52 
MEN |WOMEN | | ‘| 8 ONS oes Pa ane 
~ i=] 
DISTRICTS 3/3 /5 e (8 | 88) 25], 
“lel a) g 3 z @ |==| 88/20 |4 
n — o ~ = a “ 
3 a} 2131 @ gisele pe S | 88) 82 /Cs]: 
8-3 Cl sia|e|/a]e)ea)] 2 5 a |anl|ee las | Bs Ic 
H\Sigleltigiaiaig|/eia| 2 = 2 \7a6 | 8° | oe | So | = 
S| s| |e] s| 3/3] a Sims a 2 a | 2 | 5m] ee] so] e3]5 
BH) Spe .2 | opal e| 2s g a S a, S Sal eof] Sg] 39] 5 
SIPIElSlelelo(el/ol;al/4ayl 4a 42/ea|E |Ooslaa4laeg ima ie 
1 2431415) 6] 71:8) 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 
SROBANS cen dsaiccc'niehais >, =:sicrnes 2 Lo Sep st Aleachh caccwemes ac) heen 4 «i eae 3 (99 85 184; 22 
Past Vester ck. | 2 “I 2 “| al | al scl et 4 a 4 il a 2. 102 68 170| +20 


AUSTRIA MISSI 


Unit of local currency is the Austrian shilling, which equals 14 cents g 


Notal2¢sse 43 a=| a 7 2 H 1) tl Bis | 5 678, 298 971; 232 
Last Year... : ‘| Srey 3 2 UE ters 1 13 so 31 726) 3161 1042) 245 
BULGARIA MISSI 
Unit of local currency is the lev, which equals 1.35 cents g« 
Ota te se ee nase titel Da alee | al 6 1 1 4 1} 395) 123 518} 32 
MEROVOd cla ce ae sia Rois As jaleeed fasd lose! andere 5 3 1 1 -| 246) 115) 361) 16 
Motalirrn. snecese ces ma 1 2; 4) 1 il 4 2). 5 San wae 1; 641] 238 879) 48 
Last Years i... sscsies 1 1 2! 4) .. li Die ae 7 2 19 21 620! 201 8211 42 
CENTRAL GERMA 
This Conference receives no grant-in-aid from the Board of F< 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gx 
SDIRS2G (3), ERE HS 524 \" Ere or 22 3] 1 16 78 ...| 5242) 2376| 7618) 1523: 
IES ey2 aang SS PERE enor ste Peelers ae | 24 | 1) 14 91 ...| 4436) 2172} 6608) 1339 
Mopac vn: seca sen 1 1 2 BP 46 6 2 30 169 ...1 96781 4548! 14226] 2862 
Last Year—Included in-North Germany Conference in 1926. 
NORTHEAST GERMA 
Unit ef local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents s« 
Berlin...... Sate These ML sadeacd) 1) 1685) 355) 2040; 421 
Stettin-Koenigsberg...... : | its 17 1 OAs ae 37 2) 2057! . 605} 2662} 843 
Total es acento. Jean 28 2 BU oe does 641... 3! 37421 960! 4702! 1264 
Last Year—Included in North Germany Conference in 1926. 
NORTHWEST GERMA 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents g¢ 
BS POMAOIN asrcisipi« aielaaie.eie'vleiate Fy es betes ae | 24) 1 aah teas 45 1| 2392; 575) 2967) 1070 
Let Cty ee eo oil dock yt 7 2 ay | enti 7 1} 1016) 218} 1234) 185 
WT Otabe rot dees aes ce ¥ ome ; | 31 3 cadres 52 21 3408! 793 4201 1255 
Last Year—Included in North Germany Conference in 1926. 
SOUTH GERMA 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gc 
Nuernberg sconce nee 34, 1 35 31 4 38 172 3840] 810) 4650/ 868 
MSGUOtAr te sane eine sn crete 42) .. 42 38 4 40 355 6380} 890] 7270) 1455 
otal anetonerces 76| 1 77 69 8 78 527 ..-{10220) 1700] 11920) 2323) 1 
Le a ae es bb ae ae ore Ree rte oe coe ees eal et om 


* Divided in 1926. 
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| Sunpay PROPERTY CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THB 
Barrisus 
| ScHooLs (Loca Currency) Foreign Freup (Loca Currency) 
—— |—_ 
g g B 4 3 DEBT 38 
: 8 a oo 8 ws | oe = S5 2 £5 ae 
| S)aleie jaic |e] 32 | oe") 28 B jessifs |= 3.8] 8 
iS Sleieia |S 2 |8| 23 |2e2| 24 | 3 B |ECEISe [a | aae| B 
: ele iole [els [Fl sa isee) Ss | 2 |e | 4 teacle< | Be | Be] eo 
pete alle S( 08 (S| oe lems) os | SF |] & |] sw See) 8es] 88 /ess] es 
a} 3] sla 22\s| 22 |2| f2\f22| 2 | = | |e ASelEse| Se lez] Ee - 
z s a] || 28 a LE = ay Ess| Ex | 2 | 2 | 2 lpeglase ee |Scel aa 
r 3 Z S. $5.5 7 a a=] ia sue a =%6 ae 
2|/5/24/|24/2| 80 |2| Be |2| 65 |See| Be | § | $1] 5 Ess853| 28/358! 8s 
22 | 23 | 24 =. 261 27 | 28) 29 | 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
Fo >| Ag 3 *9200) | Teens | 1/*24000) ..... Berea | SH PROUD Pack al GAGAlT Avera | : 4850; 4850 
‘|| stl sl 2700 to 3] 31000| |... "1 10801 120 eee i010 ota 7052 
* United States gold. 
CONFERENCE 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| 3| | El cman Reseed at sect OLIODOL © .).c0% 228975; ....; 6050; 1103 3117) 21917) 33555 
nig 7 6 3} 440000! .. -| 520000 169375 A 7730 922 24251 3087! 22720) 36884 
: INFERENCE 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* ) * * * 
An 32 8} 850} 8/6747000} 8|1280000) .. | 15440 206000) 121500 1 810000/193410) 7865 9818 9511} 220604 
ee: 16 9| 429) 8] 303500) 8/2050000) .. OOOO Reick vac ad .|158680) 4150 6145 7280) 176255 
48 17| 1279} 16}7050500| 16/3330000} ..|  .. . . }1904400/2060000) 1215000)810000/352090| 12015) 15963 16791) 396859 
42 18! 1160} 15)8682000) 16/3140000} ..) ... .11904400!2060000/12150001810000/ 131940 21285 17797 172111 188233 
* From 1925 Report. 
ONFERENCE 
ions. The statistics are included here to complete the record 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
152 77| 4462| 38) 636954 PAM sl scare tY awarerdl leas’ 375407| ....(128426) 1398) 22986) 37411| 167358) 352579 
64| 4684) 28) 945659 if 312000 200000} ..... a .... {104965} 2141] 19680) 20691 sie 275223 
250! 141! 9146. 66 1582613 547000 200000! .....) 826048] .... 2083911. 35391 42666) 58102! 295104 627802 
ONFERENCE 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
19 15) 1095| 6) 363000; 6) 400000] ..| ....]) .....) 22... 83920; ....| 26304 80; 13481) 3883) 43575) 87323 
38 26} 2300) i 439500) 10) 200000} ..) ....] ..... | BON ies | staal 2 32735 101 ue 3384) 43461} 97427 
57 41 3305! 19 802500! 16 ath ieee SOE ee ee ee 319168) ....! 59039 181! 31227) 7267] 87036! 184750 
CONFERENCE 
‘or sain in whine States cea see Summary of Statistics 
21 5] 150000 750000; .....| 206000) ....| 49219 589 605| 6720) 68820) 125953 
we Dp ri 6 orotoe 3 170000 se a aaa | zis ss 18409 176 255} 1017 = 57411 
951 58 ale 8700001 8 eal 15000001... 376000] ....| 676281 7651 860! 7737| 106374! 183364 
CONFERENCE 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
73| 100) 3020; 60) 1546857; 14) 232000) ..) ....] .....J «ee. 207645 .| 21325 205 3500 24494 49524 
114) 141] 5704) 82)1918667) 8] 103000) ..) ....) ..... 251663 34141 305 4850 42959| 82255 
! 187} 240 872442] 406624] 22 22) 335000] .. Beaty racatile sts 2/02 459308 55466 510} 8350 67453} 131779 
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SOUTHWEST GERMA 


Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents go 


: ORDAINED UnorDAINED 
Misstonaries oF | % Nationan Preacuprs | Nationa Fie: Tau Currstran Commun 
THE Boarp = == Seti ae anean | PREACHING ee ae 
BE MEMBERS | car, AND Woes S 
ole | 8] Ce CON | prmacuurs | Exnorrers net ee a oO 
MEN |WOMEN | |" | = EEO ORIOY = a 2s |8 ba an 
# elas 
DISTRICTS ed | | 2 |B gis 
ula. o = = a Ae 
3 s|2/2| 2 sleiz|2 Ss | 88/52 /Cs|2 
3/8 CS) | FEY EE Ie el pater nS = 3 ba | Go | 
ro} ‘s [| & i S 2 =I a 5 a g aa |S 8 ASB] Ss] 
Alo] gag] e14].e] x aye |/eee I) a 3 =< ; So|a = [Su] — 
S(SlE)S/S/2l4la|a|/e136] 8 | 81a) See eslecleel 
SIS5|El4Z/SI/SIS|/a2/S6]/2]/4] = 2)/S/E |Os|aales asia 
1 2131 4)]516) 7) 8! 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 
Rrankfart: os. ciaweviewm Bat uas mealh ce 9 a “oalte ae 33 = 2{ 1404; 214) 1618) 397 
Karisethiongs oc devawwc ace : 3 : wi 25 dt : | é 113 | 2| 3411). 763) 4174 2 
6A ES ee ea oy ee peta 34 7 146 4| 4815! 9771 5792) 1517 
Last Year—Included in South Germany in 1926. 
HUNGARY MISSI 
Unit of local currency is the Hungarian crown, which equals 20 cents go 
1S es Ge pa eens ee | 4 , | | | | | | 8 a =| | pee 14 at ‘| 470) 309 779) 354 
BAH CAP eho s ves viccisces welll fe 7| DM a cael eee 1 17 1 4| 422) 200! 712) 167 
JUGO-SLAV 
Unit of local currency is the dinar, which equals 2 cents go 
DR ORRAL vain. din orale ee. aie oils ys 6 2 1 1 10) ane lj 483; 419 902) 171 
POOURLL Fo event 6 rele sh teia nits Se 2 1 Bciliah ee 5 || ee 1} 320} 249 569} 465 
OWA sa ciakade canes Yel tania are 8 3 il 1 15 ee 2} 803) 668) 1471} 636 
Mastivean asic coe pollen Verartie pt lee 9 2 1 4 41 ...1 ...1 775! 665! 1440! 595 
RUSSIA MISSI 
Unit of currency i 
AG. Beira epee Seta o Weal eal tos heal lae 4 bh salereae fein. fl4| ....f 2.2) DORIS aber 72000)" r- 
Last Year (1919)......... | il = | | il ‘| “| 5 re il =| al ia al es i R87 asl 
} 1927 Report. * 1919 Report. 
SWITZERLA 
Unit of local currency is the Swiss frane, which equals 19.3 cents go 
BGT ete daavis clotina cia 43 6 +) ree 76| ...) ...[ 6794) 595] 7389 
IW ESE errmc ot cichoad 26 3 Bille wens 38]... ...| 4248) 443) 4686 
Wobalt oiees ee. scoee Pad NP el Uieeyd| el Petal fear 69 Bi cre 20) ese 114) ...] ....)120387) 1088) 12075} -...) 1 
Last Year 08 cnet Sora ees] Mee lead fees 9 nes 69 5 1 PU aete 125! ...1  .. 1109441 994! 11938! 229] 1 
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\ONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Baprisms Sunpay Property CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
7 ScHoons (Locat Currency) Foreign Fretp (Loca Currency) 
——$-$———__—_ 
g 8] g ‘ > DEBT we 
Bil <3 om eee Tg, ae) Ste os 
a) 2lzl= [els |2| s2]e24] = E eslga [zg [ga] 3 
g $|/s| 8 #2} 8 Sa] Ses] Be B |sd5 8/8 = a (es 
a 2 eS e/ 3 8] 23 \/222| 24 |] 8 & |g 6/2 Ags 
@\a\ele léls lelsalses| S| 2 | = | 2 feesiee | 82|Fe%| 2. 
} Si S/(Sly, |s/-y8 [>| vel ets) eo] A | & | @ [see see] Salts! es 
8 B/| 8/8 $2 |\s| 2¢ |4| 2 | sa8| $= 3 ¥ 8 Ass|Su8| Be |Ssc| Sk 
a) 212] ge l2] 68 /a| §2)/s8es|] ac 5 @ |e o/_ 25] A6 ae 
e}a| 2/5 lel ge [2] ee cl s2lzee| gc | = | 2 | 2 GElees| £8 /Se4] 3 
4/0/24] 4 |4|/ a0 [4] aa [2] 8S | aaa] ae | 6 a| 2 jeableéd| 28 | 225] 8&8 
22| 23 24 | 25 |26| 27 28| 29 30| 31 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
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87| 223] 17539| 196] 1570620] 63] 502537| ..| ..... 445315] ..... 733756| 16147|118204| 15455] 42942] 49477] 92122 
| 192] 267| 20081] 94) 1359319] 42| 356928) ..) .....] ......] ..... 875409| 25021| 44786] 2808] 24238] 37457| 137954 
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SUMMARY OF GENERA 


seen a SLE Bia Ba at UNoRDAINED Aub Tap Caristian ComMUNITY 
= : NATIONAL OTHER 
MEN |WOMEN F | | MEMBERS| LOCAL PREACHERS | Nationa it ‘ 
“= | E| | oF con- | preace-| AND Workers | 5 | 2 eae 
“| 'o|5| FERENCE} BRS RHORTERS Z a stl ce eee 
3 | S/F ge 82) 25 |S 
DIVISIONS ew ooh oe ee 3 3 £ |3 |s$o/34/e 
g|a|.6| & = 3 g sa | 8845 |B 
3 3 |-8) 8) 2 resmiiiee. Ltees EI Be | 8S 1] Og | Be 
“i| 3 ©) |e sal 8 lise ig | 3 me || S 2 |eorey test 
2/8 [ch 8 eesss el peels | cea tipen g | sa) 85 /e3 | 88 |S: 
S/E/2l2/3/2/2/ |S /8|s| 2 | 3 | a] & | 22) 28] Se | a |e 
S6|S/Elalae|s/o|e/o}/a4}a)]a4]/24)S | /S8|da/a8] as la 
1 Do & (eb 16 7| 8 9} 10] 11 | 12 138 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 a 
I. Eastern Asia......... 115) 38)147| 18} 318/324] 2) 605) 85) 425) 529 164! 1925} 526] 689) 74998) 60059]135057| 15409} 1504 
Il. Southeastern Asia....| 44] 5} 42] 15) 106) 58 89] 24] 57| 18 142) 1015 7| 109] 38762} 25898] 64660} 3302) 676 
IIL. Southern Asia,....... 120] 12)126| 5} 263/269) 17} 355) 36) 265] 125} 2081 108} 887] 2136] 98457] 242670/341127| 166725] 5078 
1 yin Coie ett cr 39| 7| 43] 12} 101) 22} 1) 49) 23) 41 547 158} 100) 17328] 16852) 34180} 2564] 367 
V. Latin America....... 30| 30} 55} 35} 150} 51) 9} 99) 13) 11) 35 58 226] 118} 198} 14208) 11310} 25518) 2127) 276 
VIL Burope. ...0.2..5...- 6] . 4| 2) 12/11) 3] 645) 81) 24) 188 30] 1647 5| 225] 80556] 15758] 96314) 15429) 1117 
North Africa...... 8} 2) 8) 2) 20) 11) 5 8 3 3 1 10 26 2) 28 285 208 493 72 é 
Madeira)... LY vat eM Re eres A OS | AA CS cere 3 99 85 184, . 22 2 
Total, Excluding Europe. . .|357| 94/422} 87| 960|735) 34/1205) 184) 802) 708} 2926] 3300) 1698) 3263)244137| 357082/601219| 190221] 7914 
Grand Total....... 363} 94/426) 89] 972/746] 37/1850] 265) 826) 896] 2956] 4947] 1703] 3488|324693] 372840|697533)/205650) 9031 
Last Years.:..).:- 379|113}463|111/1066/734| 44/1749] 296) 891] 747) 3327] 4744] 3021] 4463|327564| 349992677556) 190992] 8685 
Increase...... 12 101 149 203 22848) 19977] 14658) 34¢ 
Decrease...... 16] 19} 37| 22) 94) . 7 31} 65 371 1318) 975) 2871 
JAPAN METHODIS 
Repeated fr 
The Methodist Hpiscopal Church (Japan Mission Council), 
Unit of local currency is the y 
DISTRICTS 
East Conrerence: 
HokKaidor acct: apace Pipe Vics (espe Meee eames (ame Sh) 3 1 1186 589} 1775 17 
Ou Hokubu (Hirosaki)..} 2) ..) 2) .. 4| 3 2 1 5 1 706 265} 971 9 
Ou Nambu (Sendai)....} 1) ..| 1] .. 2) 2 te 1 631 87| 718 7 
LONE Tee e206 23) 10) 3 il 5071 984} 6055 60 
Bre et ea 2| 2 25 6} 10 2 2837 649} 3486 
= es Wie 3 4 1 3 1656 150} 1806 18 
7) 4 4 ae 664 630] 1294 12 
SA Ree ie ae | Ah ie co 767} ° 99] 866 8 
oA etal aes Alas: 12) 3) dt 2 3256 145} 3401 34 
ee [ect ime sei are 9 2118 2 1480, 162} 1642 16 
Sale custo crows 5 5) 13: 5 1435 116} 1551 15 
Kyushiu North........ SH el wees 6} 10 10 2 4 ee 1496 525} 2021 20 
{Kyushiu South........ A ee) (mah 2| 4 Ol 3 1 875 124 999 
MMOTGA iets, ccctcee aeeehte sal Saas Ae | 6. di. 9 1 1351 196] 1547 15 
1 Dao Ol eee rmmmeer tet AP ea ee sel eke A sill oe 1 815) 473) 1288 12 
lait itd Wey aaeenean ine 3 3] 1) 4 8 a) ae cas ; 
LENS eee ee ete 21) 2) 19) 2) 44) 32) ..| 133) 42) 87) .. 31 ...| 24226] 5194! 29420) .... 294 
Last Year......... 19] 2] 20) 2) 43) 46) 2] 124) 34] 106) 34 90 97| 24226] 5194) 29420} ....| 204 


By mutual agreement work in Japan is divided as follows: 
* United Church of Canada. 
+ United Church of Canada and Methodist Episcopal Church. 


t Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Methodist Episcopal Church. 


** Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Unmarked, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 


Scroors PROPERTY Forxian Fieip 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE MEMBERS 


ALL FIELDS 
CoNFERENCE OR Mission Seniors | Juniors ConFrERENCE oR Mission 
I. Eastern Asta IV. Arrica 
Angola cc... ves aces Saale eee enema 
China: CONGO. 6.5 «2 isis.» 9 40r 
Central'Chinay .. aces nicteee mina aek Liberia... civ cica sce cece 
Cheneta. F005 cdeaceeoesane crocs 594 Rhodesia. . . . a ne.0 a 6 Wa Bae ee 
Chungking Ws << eae. 2 Be telteat ioe EAR Southeast Africay,.....c. 225.4 ene 
Foochow. . 
Hinghwa. ee Total for: Africa. ..20) scien 
IGN GS Co ete yore a eee 412 
North, Chingy... cs.trncacs een nee 1,545 V. Latin America 
Shangtung seine yee 215 MeXiG0 oi. oes: scale o o.s aaersy2 alee rere 
South Wukiencn x. ctieecee neem. 170 Central America........2.+06 se eter 
FYonplatinw. wet s2 i eR ee ete 1,575 Bolivia 2.50 oc:clssan leet cate eee 
Chile. ..0... bass. of Sete ee 
Total'for' Chinas, aeakrasaen en 4,511 Eastern South America.............-.- 
North Andés\. ..,....)..../....cs seaeeitetose aes 
Japan, Ako aeis tee ae sie rion 
LLCO Reha napa qe teatiegac ict aene oor 949} 1,616 Total for South America......... 
Total for Eastern Asia.......... 5,460} 1,616 Total for Latin America......... 
VI. Evropn anp Norru Arrica 
II. SourHeasTerN ASIA Austria oo. sce svete sh ee ee 
Baltio\and Slavic. ./...:. <<.» ts =a 
Malay ir ch. ce sah vige tame Scener ne 1,071 936)| Bulgaria. 4... 4. i. sine 
Netherlands Indies.................... 197 70} Denmark. 5.2 ...::,.o.5so1 ove erent 
NorthSumatra:..\j.c.0 oan ee 67 241) Binland 0. «. :25.0;05...5<ce 
PhilippmeAslands:. i...0c.0c accesses eae .. ot] Finland-Swedish..,... ..¢.2: 9-200 sana 
France. ....... Siig a a 4) ankar alana eee 
Total for Southeastern Asia...... 1,335 1,030}| Central‘ Germany : 2)! V2)... eee 
Northeast Germany..........-.....-.. 
Northwest Germany................... 
South Germany... ..::. +> ssn eee 
Ill. Sournern Asta Southwest Germany..........0.+..00. 
FLUNG ary... oe chcas 22 3 os ee 
India: tally. orscsce seus oie 
Rehgal he comsy es Mee alone ern 546 703||. Jugo-Slavia.........0. >. daeene eee 
Bombay nae ee ee ee 489 555 OL WSY ajcicess ae pe oe ales Ser 
BUA oie: cist arone opis Gatien 305 208) |) Bassa jo oes os aie oa hee 
Central Provinces. o.canj.cie2 nee 0 671 610!) Sweden... 0.2.2.5...) eee 
GOaarahinna nc evens cee ee ae Sevens ose [tl Switzerland... 0... Vacca =a 
Hyderabad scabs a.vk ee tenets 507 576 
IndusiRivers\ioccre:at emetic one 599 223 Totalifor Europe: . scene 
Lucknows< mea o-cierd, nteatreeesn cee 777 332 
2)412)"" 15147)" North Afnica..: .; 2. «0... seeneet eee 
2,041 2,940 
Apon Sear Total Excluding Nurope......... 
Total for Southern Asia.......... 8,347) 7,294 Grand Total... sae eee 


Seniors 
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"45 


Juniors 
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13,859 


382 


12,246 


26,105 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


Board Missionaries (June 1, 1928): 
Men: 


LORE ons. yk 
Wntors CS accl. 00 AA hh 
Women: 
VG ioe 
lar Sa yyy Stee Ol 
UME ITE isis iia cis eee eseens 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Mis- 
Sey oe 
Other Horemwen Workers. ...-......-....,.: 
Total Foreign Workers............ 
Ordained National Preachers: 
Members of Conference: In Full......... 
27 oe 
Local Preachers: Appointed............. 
Not Appointed......... 
Choo a5 4.05 ae 
Unordained National Preachers: 
Px Sp TeV 2s eel Re 
Ser ooh 26) Sos Ae 
cogil, 26 5 ee 
NIMOMMEEMUMOMMGESt VIET C0 . 6 0c. ek ee eee 
DOI fas cirninas vhs eas as 
C08 | oe 4 gan 


Total Ordained and Unordained National 
Wig nes. oS See 


The Christian Community: 


GHITOREIGUNBOES el clso cis ee cannic eae eee 
Preparatory Miembers........-.....-.-.-- 


Baptized Children Under Instruction........ 


Total Christian Community....... 


Tsvrhoyiievaeiee VENCLUNS). - Go6 eee 
PO ANRC RMON gi ifalct vise, 6 sees ole. « 


Sunday Schools: Number........-.......- 
SCA) okey Gat eekcgh ee eae 


Epworth League Members: Seniors......... 
A fiat (0) d- eee eee 


Churches and Chapels: Number...........- 
Parsonages and Homes: Number........... 
Missionary Residences: Number........... 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 
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1926 1927 In- De- 

crease crease 

379 p08: ee. 16 
113 gaan ean 19 
463 ran ee 37 
111 AG. a cnewe 22 
1,066 Oia? Uae oN’ St 94 
734 746 1 wes 
44 37 a 7 
1,844 L765. | cies 89 
1,749 1,850 $Gie™ Veta 
296 Bhs ae, 28: 31 
SOL Doon ee ou 65 
747 896 VC a 
3,683 3,837 oe ee 
3,327 BpbOielins (Jade 371 
4,744 4,947 A be wish 
8,071 TOOK saan’ 4s 168 
3,021 image hee ke 1,318 
4,463 SORE | honk 3h 975 
7,484 BAe ed Uy ee 2,293 
19,238 16,0000 |, Beeee 2,307 
327,564 504 668. ou See 2,871 
349.992 372,840 22,848 |... 
677,556 607,683 10077 (0 1) 
190,992 205,650 14,658 ..... 
868,548 903,183 4 Ohh Wane 
23,204 18,825 ...., 4,379 
24/862 Peet ee 11379 
48,066 acosh. We Jem 5,758 
9,480 odor’ cies 153 
472,527 Ags O98" oe 37,599 
54,785 sngste 1 Ps. 13,904 
27,048 S605 ne ae eae 943 
3,356 3,457 tO ee 
27249 2:378 pe. ae 
392 Ce a ae 16 
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Estimated Value: > 
Churches’and @hapelsic o. sate . c's ose tine $13,928,434 $14,248,809 $320,375 C Sea 
Parsonages and Hiomesitesnieh A eles « de te: 4,095,481 4,305,901 ONOA2O ost aa 
Missionary Residentes=2...22..)..25.-." 2,131,523 OGG 32 6 ee eer. 164,791 
Schools, Hospitals, Printing Plants........ 13,140,186: - 12,779) 5317 eee 360,649 
Total Hstimated Value. .... 5 .n1-+ $33,295,624 $33,300,979 $5,355 PE 
Estimated Value Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. Propertyaan son hie eee $6,634,160 $6,867,736 $233,576 trees 
Debt si-cennd ethane doe Oe nee 4,200,513 4,291,229 QOWMEG yw nis aise 
Paid':on: Debite wns <0 seer eee eee ae 102,242 132,606 Si 6 0 ia eee ee 
Contributions of Churches on Foreign Field: 
Ministerial Supportac. ck ae aneerer chorus $869,417 $805,724 Te stots $63,693 
Disciplinary Benevolences............... 63,556 56,7855) (ieee eee 
Annual Conference Benevolences......... 146,474 168,614 22,140 a 
New Buildings and Improvements........ 306,904 374,599 GiuGeey ns eve 
All Other sPurposess,..cc ce cette errno 902,976 908,249 (3) 40/3 et aa are 
TotaliGontribwtionsis case ee ee $2,289,327 $2,313,971 $24,644 . er 
Contributions of Churches on Foreign Field ; 
Excluding Hurope: 
Ministerial Supporteewes: :. a0 see ce ae $433,306 $418,725 hie Bo $14,581 
Disciplinary Benevolences.............-- 28,282 25,230 TAS Seer 3,052 
Annual Conference Benevolences......... 40,551 39,499: ieee 1,052 
New Buildings and Improvements........ 177,475 246,387 GSO as © Fone 
AI Other Purposes acta. eet eee te 278,220 300,997 POOL Ty MA ( 
Total Contributions: «6. sees ee $957,834 $1,030,838 $73,004 ina ee 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD : 


_ _Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


UNIVERSITIES, CoLLEGES, MrpicaL Scuoous 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary Boards 

of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains College of Liberal Arts, College of 
Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board of Northern Baptist Church 
cooperates), Junior College, School of Education, Department of Missionary 
Training and University Hospital. 
_  Ginling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), and Methodist 
Wpiscopal Churches, and by the Missionary Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
South and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Foocuow CONFERENCE 

Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Dutch Reformed Churches, 
and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


Nortu Cuina CONFERENCE 

Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards of 
the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern Presbyterian Churches 
and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking University. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society (British), the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presbyterian, the Southern Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist Hpiscopal, the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the English 
Presbyterian, the United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Mpiscopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the China 
Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of control and with 
which are associated the Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Mis- 


sionary Association. 


CuEeNetu West CuINA CONFERENCE 

West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the United 
Church of Canada, the British Church Missionary Society, and Friends Foreign 
Mission Association. Maintains the School of Arts and Sciences, School of 
Religion, School of Medicine, and School of Education. E 


INDIA 


Inpus River CONFERENCE 
Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist Episcopal Board pro- 


vides two professors. 
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LuckNow CONFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh and the Northern 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


Soutu Inp1A CONFERENCE 


. Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary) 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church of Wngland Zenana 
Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Association, the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed 
(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s IWoreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Hpiscopal Church, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), 
and the United Church of Canada. 


KOREA 
KOREA CONFERENCE 


Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Hpiscopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal South 
Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Hpiscopal South, Northern Pres- 
byterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS’ 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu.. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Christian (Disciples) Churches. 


Foocuow CONFERENCE 


Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist [Episcopal Churches, and the 
British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CuInA CONFERENCE 


School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Npiscopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the British United Methodist 
Church Missionary Society. f 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Institute and 
distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association (British), and the United Church of Canada. 
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HUROPH 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SouTHWEst GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


Norway CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 


BomMBAay CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Norru INpIA CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 


ALL INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 
JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Mpiscopal Chureh and the Hvangelical Association. 


KOREA 


Korea CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Mpiscopal and the Methodist Hpiscopal South Churches, 


LATIN-AMERICA 


CHILE CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presbyterian Churches, 


‘Mexico CONFERENCE 


Hyangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Hpiscopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian Churches, the 
American Friends and the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


PHILIPPIND ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. _ Conducted. by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Bomeonal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the United Brethren in 
rist. ; 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 


| 1927 


oa " a Purimus (Day anp Boarprna) 

By ele Oe 

& d 

om || Ze 

PERE y ro} = 
Namp PLACE ConrErrRENCcE District E & wl ale 2 
olfex| &] 8] &] s |S 2 Pa | 
El 2] 2/8] €| 3] 3] Sige aia 
|| er | ee | ae cas yl 
CHINA : ; 

Univ. of Nanking (Union), Nanking. . ..|Central China....}Nanking........ 6} M | 45] 110) 197) 298 OLS |pe < 171] : 

Ginling College (Union), Nanking... ....|Central China....|Nanking........ 1] F 13], U7) eal 95]. id 

School of Theology, Nanking........ ..|Central China.,..]Nanking........ 1|M 9} 6 re aye ck 91 

Fukien Christian Univ. (Union), Foochow|Foochow........ Foochow.......- 1] M 15| 18 a U5... BS 

‘Theological Seminary (Union), Foochow.|Foochow........ Foochow........ 1|M 3) 9 ae Fel es 2 37 

Peking University (Union), Peking. ....|North China.....}Peking.......... 2}M | 32! 68 32 458) 31 26 

Yenching College (Union), Peking.. ..|NorthChina.....|Peking.......... 1] F Vins 76 108} 3 Y 

Theological Seminary, Peking........./North China...../Peking.......... 1] M 1] 8 A aI fists 29 

West China Union Univ., Chengtu.,.../Chengtu........ Chengtu cece 9|IM F) 73) 21 125 173 100 

Shantung Christian University (Union), f 5 

WPslnaniu's ata cine sea leuier mae oe Shantung....... Planers + cert 4|MF| 42) 84 25: 258 187 
EUROPE ; 

Theological Seminary, Helsingfors...,..jFinland.........].......eeeeeesee 1] M 5 7 

Theological Seminary, Frankfort.......|South Germany..]..............+- 1] M 6 59 

Theological Seminary, Gothenburg... ..|Sweden.........]......eeeeeeeeee 1|/M 4 40 

} INDIA : 

India Meth. Theol. Coll., Jubbulpore. . .|All India........)..........2.008- 1] M Dios 16 

Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. ./Gujarat......... Baroda........> 1| M ee 6 41 

Theological Seminary, Bareilly......... North India..... Bareilly......... IMF) 2} 10 62 

JAPAN 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo..............- East Japan...... LOK YON. meskes se 4\M F} 15] 155 1100]1002} 884) 130] ¢ 
Woman’s Christian Coll. (Union), Tokyo.|East Japan...... TOKYO sterahed scvereys 1] F 5) 45 - <sslll ara =: 

4 KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul.. .|Korea.......... Heoul Ase csreet 1] M 14\| 627i 234 ee 
Theological Seminary (Union), Seoul.. ../Korea.......... GOUT secavelane otsts 1} M | Not] Repjorted a 63 

LATIN AMERICA A 

Theological Seminary (Union), Mexico. .|Mexico......... Central.> 2 >... IMF; 35° 6 31 
Theological Sem. (Union), Buenos Aires. |Hast’n So. Am... |Buenos Aires... . 1]; M 2) 3 5 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS eS : 

Theological Seminary (Union), Manila. .|Philippine Islands|Manila......... IMF) 9} 7 77 
Board! (Uiion): pct csctens sae cnalite eaters 28 237| 353] 197] 480} ..)1816} 31 697] 3 
Society (Union) 3 35) FOV ome 76/02 R128 Re 
Board oss i ciate oiese-oysterateterse tare REM ere teat tas OE tlle Nee Rar ae ees 12) ..) 82} 197 1100]1002) 884 ..| 475) 3 

ba! ko) | BS aE OED eA Meee al Rosa Acme tease (sanacsocn scones 43 304] 620] 197] 1656/1002/3212] 34) ..|1172] 7 
* These figures are not included in Grand Total on last page of Educational Statistics. 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
es Fa Purits (Day anv Boarprna) 

é: SE 

am] 5 3 
BD a g a > 2 
Namp PLacn CoNFERENCE District 2 é arenes $s g } 
Sial & a 4 5| 58 re & 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 5 3| 2 3 E &| 98| & =| : 
? 2|\alea|2| Sel be] S| « 

Teacher Training School.............. 1MF| 2] 38) 175) 26 . 

District Day Schools................. 4M FV .. 6} 400) ... 

Day School, Quiongua. . . . 1] M Ren 1 75 My 

District Day Schools......... 28|M Fi ..| 341 750) ... 

Central Institute, Quessua ‘1] M 4) 4) 140) 10 

Boarding School, Quessua.............. 1] F 4; 2) 150) (10 

Total naeicmrticsts a2 shat aie call Oeie eter ha meee mine alka ea ER reane 36 10} 50) 1690} 45 1 
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? 5 x Purits (Day AND BoarpING) 
8 ie ie 
! 3 sa | 
| Name Pace Soh iy et “alae ce] 
Ihe CoNnFERENCE District Sa eS = s| 3 = 
| o/&)/ «| 4) 8 we & 
RICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH ‘a| o| #2] 8] 32] 28] « ig eee 
‘ S/ 4] 8] @| 6.8] Bol & 2/3 
4|n| | 4) AR) Se] oO|a 
0 Institute, Kanene.............. Ongo..... ~|Blisabethville. . . 1JMF| 2 21 21 
re Schools, Wlisabethville Circuit....|Congo...... Elisabethville. . . 10|M F} 2) 7| 268 70| 338 
, Kabongo Circuit....... Congo...... Elisabethville. .. 14|M F 1} 14] 906 : 906 
Bfarding nee Kabongo....... Congo......... Blisabethville. . 1| F 1 10 2 12 
fe ‘Schools, Kanene Circuit. ....... OOngZO...... Elisabethyille. . . BIMF|) ..| 10} 110 110 
¢ Schools, Likasi Circuit......... ot i Wlisabethville....] I4|/MF] . 15| 626 626 
c Schools, Kapanga Circuit....... WOnkGs oe 2s... MANGAS 44: ciiorcis ss 15|M F| 2] 25) 800 800 
Schools, Sandoa Circuit........ Wenge: ........ Rarities Gers cieiae's 23|M F| 2} 28) 910 910 
| LA Weagsap Seem 2 MSS ABR Ae “OU TEG serganghned or gots ea nee 86|M F} 10] 99 3630 7 | a set) aeh BbeS iE 
mi Academy, Grand Bassa....... Liberia....... RRNA ois ak cie sine « 1IMF| .. 3} 87] 46 oof 188 
oe River Indus. Inst., Jacktown. .... Liberia....... BSBBSB. o:cia aise ws IMF) 1) 3 7% 7 ..| 80 
yr, Cape Palmas:......-...+:.- iberia........ Cape Palmas... 1IMF] . 6] 205) 94 .. | 299 
River Indus. Inst., Wissika.....|Liberia........ Cape Palmas..... 3IMF| 1] 4] 115 8 speedos 
ing School, Garraway St Pat ws (oy Cape Palmas.... MF 2 25) 131 52) 208 
ge Schools, Nana Kru............ MNDSrIA. 6. es = Kru Coast...... 15IMF} 2] 20) 741 33 ish TEA 
we of West Africa, Monrovia.....:|Liberia........- Montserrado.....| IMF} 1] 11] 159) 107] 16 282 
aul River Indus. Inst., White Plains. |Liberia........ Montserrado... . . A i QP ea 3 ae 77 
iten Memorial Day School, Monrovia. |Liberia......... Montserrado... . . 1JMF| . tie S08) 4. 102 
OE Be Beane ihe Se MSNSSOE ia a’a'x sin’a a) slorainiejsiwiacewivieie'a s 2 25 8] 64] 1540] 470] 1€ 52] 2078 
Schools, Headlands Circuit....... Rhodesia........ Mrewaancrs 534 11IMF] ..] 11] 632 ..| 632 
Schools, North Mrewa Circuit... .. Rhodesia........ IMPS Wiis ois.0 + 5.0% 2IMF] ..| 24] 1490] . ..| 1499 
moos: Mrewas is 2%. wre wie velo ees hodesia....... NIZGWie sip see « 2IMF) 1] 4] 150) 92 >| 242 
y Schools, South Mrewa Circuit..... Rhodesia........ Mrewa...sesee- 12IMF] . 12) 756 -.| 756 
hools, Nzumba Circuit......... hodesia........ MPOW AS weiss ee 11j|MF) . 8} 611 ae) ORE 
ing School, Myadtrin dese. De HMDOCESIA. . 6 o. 50. Mrewa...eeeee: 1| F 4; 3) 163 --| 168 
School, Nyadiri.......0..cse.e.- hodesia....... WPS WH. 5:50 2 ots 1} M 1) 5] 108 .-| 103 
Schools, Mtoko Circuit. .......... Rhodesia....... Mrewa..... sonst 82jM FR] ..) 81) 1641 ..| 1541 
7 Schools, Mutambara............. Rhodesia........ Mutambara..... 1|M 1; 3) 8 > [eeSb 
Dingley School, Mutambara...... Rhodesia........ Mutambara..... 1| F 2). 7). 150 me ee 
Schools, Mutambara Circuit...... Rhodesia....... Mutambara.....| 4/MF] ..| 4] 199 ..| 199 
ep hooks Marange Circuit......... Rhodesia....... Mutambara..... 14|IMF) ..) 16] 618 ..| 618 
Schools, Chiduhu Circuit. ........ Rhodesia........ Old Umtali. ..... 8IMF| .. 9} 460 ..| 460 
ield ‘School, Old Umtali........... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 1| F 41 5) 130 9 16} 155 
School, Old VWmstalivacieits aac. ees Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 1] M 1 7) 286 ..| 235 
Schools, Old Umtali Circuit...... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali......] 8|MF} ..} 8] 363 363 
F Schools, Gandanzara Circuit... ... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali.,....]| 7/MF 8) 455 455 
hools, Umtali Circuit........... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 11IMF 11} 800 800 
Sook Unmtasa Circuit.......... Rhodesia........ Qld Umtali......] 1I/MF 12) 561 561 
ig oe Baad SeiRer [ho ehe ee ec ee PIR fe ais vedo ain dak,ecme Bere (ee ui 14] 188] 9511} 101 16} 9628 
ry Se Beng io 8 SoAcoD 4g IIR Southeast Africa..|Inhambane. ..... 89|M F] ..| 106} 2852 2852 
Disal am School, Inhambane. .... . Southeast Africa.. Inhambane. ..... 1| F 2) 4) 87 87 
MEMOPHGOIS Sc 2:5 aster Aras die scoeisns's o Southeast Africa..|Limpopo........ 81JMF] ..} 82] 1978 1978 
SUMEGUGOISS 5 sixinisis eatin clalslane’s e/a navi cho Southeast Africa..|Transvaal....... 80|M F 123} 1459 1459 
b 2| 315) 6376 6376 
80] 69922154] 599) 16 159}23928 
14] 17) 593 yA) Vas ..| 612 
44] 716/22747) 618} 16 159} 23540 
a 
3 
3 
Ly Flees 
2 | 28g! 3 
M | Sama! & 
Central China,...|Chinkiang....... 5IMF] ..} 10 180} 12] .. 192 
Central China... .|Chinkiang....... 1] M rye 8 ...| 90] 50 140 
Central China... .|Chinkiang....... IMF) 4] 18 51] 31) 66 148 
(Central China... .|Kiangning.. 10] M vol eh 175} 66) .. 241 
Central China... .|Kiangning.. 6| F a) AS AT 154 
Central China... .|North Anhwei. . 6IM Fi ..| 10 105) 59), .. 164 
(Central China,...|North Anhwei. . 4\IMF| ..| 7 ANT eta Be 122 
Central China. . . |North Anhwei.. ni OSs Ga tie |e 11)" 12h, 12 35 
cpagab  eBeaBns (Central China..../Nanking........| 5|MF) ..| 17 256) 117). 373 
. {Central China....|Nanking........ 1] M Death |. PERN 96 
Central China....!Nanking........ uF 5] 20 235 235 
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& E Purits (Day and Boarpinc) 
$ & & 
Bi| be leoe 5 
Name PLAce ConFERENCE Disraict | eC ee 
alee 
5|€| 8/2] 2] sblsdl 2 
at B| -| 2/3] 2 | sega] = E: 
2\|&8|ea|a| 4 | Shia) S 3 
Hitt Training School, Nanking. .......- Central China... . 1| F 2; 9 18} 27) 35 ae 
Women’s Bible School (Union), Nanking. |Central China... . 1] F 10 ae leaner 91 
Primary Schools. . Central China... . 6IMI) ..| 16 226} 27) 3 Sie 
Primary Schools.......... ..|Central China... . 1JMF 3 65) 15 
Middle School bidet -|Central China... . 1|M 18 tes, 
Primary Schools, Wannan. . .|Central China... . 1JMF 2 34, 6 
Primary Schools............. ..|Central China... . 12/|M F 19 312} 67 
Primary Schools. ........0+0.5-+ ...- {Central China... . 6|M F 14 285} 37 
Green Hill School, Wuhu.............- Central China.. . . 1 21 4 ion] hae 
Total. weecnscieoeeaeenee one Gentrali@hinasy «| |itss<tessiaisie(snisiou) te 71 25) 219 1978| 649] 622 91 
Goucher School, Chengtu............- Chengtu.....--. Chengttt. os accak= 1] M 3} 10 ...| 38) 60 
Middle School, Chengtu............... Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1| F 2| 18 ...| 30) 74 
IPPON SCHOOLS so Misia tasers ae Chenetu. 6s... Chengtu...cecs. 1JMF, 1 31 682|} 49 
Harmony Crassett, Chengtu............ Chengtu........|Chengtu........ 1IMF tas 110} 50 ‘ 
Girls’ School, South Gate, Chengtu.....|Chengtu........ Chengtu.......... 1) F 2 38) 10 
Primary School, Kienchow............ Chengtu......../Chengtu........ 1] M 3 18} 20 
Primary School, Chengtu.............. Chengtu. bi... 5: Chengtw. ..sicces 1iJMF 2 65 
Primary: Schools\....:0/. 0:5 sic seneae sist Chengtu......../Chengtu........ 16/MF;} J 19 466) 11 
Kindergarten, Chengtu................ Chenetu........-/Chengtu........ 1|MF 3 a 
Rtimany Schools cen... aae cores Chengtu........|Tzechow........ 10} M 25 377| 160 
Primary Schools ios.ccacaconatsives © ee @hengtult an. acn Tzechow........ 20| F 2} 51 1015) 15 
Caldwell School, Taechow.............- Chengtu........ Tzechow........ 1| F 1} 9 ...| 61) 57 
Middle School, Tzechow.............. Chengtu........ Tzechow........ 1| M 2| 18 mall dS 35 
Bible Training School, Tzechow........ Chengtu........ Tzechow......... 1| F 1] 9 35) 20) 9 4 
Potalics 4425 taq ester, wept cir Chengtys 6 casa ce|eebinepieie ites 57 14| 210] 60} 2806} 461] 278} ..| ..| 39] | 
Prmaryschoolsiyt-: Setconarecnbae eer Chungking. . ....|Chungking... ... 5| M «| £0): 45 22200 ie 
Branvary Schools xe2c posix exh pp yaaa Chungking. ...../Chungking......} 19] F 1| . 37}. cen}: S86iaee 
PrimaryiSchools sent stecuiicentae auch oe Chungking. ...../Chungking...... 5| M 22) WSLS) ace peeenee 
EeMATy IS ChOOlS: Riis sya. cit atoceis ol sicvarne Chungking. ..... i 4| F +. | 428) as.2)] Geeobe ine amet 
Middle School, Chungking............ Chungking. ..... 1} M 2] 15) c.], coe 
Middle School, Chungking............. Chungking. ..... 1| F 2) AOR Reel) are 42) 40 
Kindergarten, Chungking. ............. Chungking... ... IMF) 1} 9} 6134 r. ae 
Woman’s Industrial School, Chungking. .|Chungking. . . ... 1] F 1 AW aon A oft 25 
Woman’s School, Chungking........... Chungking. ..... 1 ale. as 19 
Primary Schools Ja .ccncw. ieee Bee Chungking. ..... 6| M a 9 242) .. Eg 
Brimary Schools sir ornate. «ambi Chungking. ..... 6| F Ree Y) B67i|\ Wess 
Primary: Schoolss)..2.\acsonceanceeeree Chungking. ..... Fi pe mee fet?) ve} 55 
Rrimary Schools, 2.119: neat eee Chungking. ..... 2| F Ae Pee ei 
Primary Schoolsi.s. caesar Chungking. . 10} M ..| 10 323}. < 
Brimapy School ks.cmso en vente Chungking. . 15} F 1] 25 
Primary Schoolsye.y eens eek Chungking... .. TOME | SSeS 
Primary Schools... ..... ..{Chungking. ..... 8| F 1) 10 
Middle School, Suining ..|Chungking...... 1) M 2) 5 
Middle School, Suining. . ..|Chungking. ..... 1| F 2) 8 
Kindergarten, Suining................. Chungking. ..... IMF] .. 2 
Total fos it 0s «ce waceaneattoneas Chungking 98 13} 206 44) 
Primary Schools... i. 7.0. see eaten soe Foochow........ BINghW so 4c «= « 8| M 10 158} 11 
Primary Schools xc Sdescncce eee eae Foochow........ Binghw. oo. 00s: 9| F 17 195} 11 
Primary Schoolsz\, er anssereklee tee Foochow........ Bingtang........ 4| M 4 Cl) ee 
ETUROSYI SCHOOLS... gecnrs Rae) ee Foochow........ Bingtang........ 15) F 12)) Tee HOR eee 
Kindergarten, Tangtau................ Foochow........|Bingtang........ 1| F 1} 325)": eee 
Middle School, Bingtang.............. Foochow........|Bingtang........ 1| M 6) ...] 38) 20) 16 
Middle School, Bingtang.............. Foochow........ Bingtang........ 1| F Lis "ol ee 8} 13) 19 
Kindergartens, Foocliows (in sbouees Foochow........ Foochow......-- 3/M BF)... 13) Shd eee eer 
Primary Schools); 1) ie. taeae tee Foochow........ Foochow. .....-- 15] M.| -.|. 26) 325) Sa Se pe GOliee 
IRiimary Scholes.) 4.0 een nme Foochow........ Foochow. ......- 15} F eat ee BUSI calf 
Middle Schools..4..2.0..¢9- eee Foochow........ Foochow........ 2| M | 15 s.:| 68} 52 
Middle Schools...<.\ oxo waeek eae Foochow........ Foochow.......- 2| F 4) 38 184} 74) 86 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow....... Foochow........ Foochow.......- 1] M 3} 384 «.-| 122} 162 
Hwa Nan School, Foochow. . veh se ROOCROWY dei ove Foochow. ....... 1| F 6) 5 cea |i | a4 
Women's Bible School, Foochow........ Foochow. :...... Foochow......-. 1| F I}. «6 30) 12) 8 
Norm’land Middle Sch. (Union),Foochow]|Foochow........ Foochow........ 1) M ‘Tl "eae 16} 4) 32 
Kindergarten Training Sch., Foochow. ..|Foochow........ Foochow........ 1] F 1}. 3) (GOl” Gaal cet eeee 
IBRNVALY, SDOOIS 3.2 iieo edn che « et Bore Foochow........ Futsing......... 41M | Gl: 5285) SRS Opie ener 
Breinayy SChO08 -ei..0- <n cans seen e Foochow........ Futeing....u.06¢ 6| F tad oe 156i A 
Middle ce Butsing ... eee... Foochow........ Futsing...0. Joi 1| M 1) 5 8} 29) 21 
MATES CHOU ac teramiccthes cuties wis ci yereale Foochow........ Futeing...¢ 08045 1 F 3} 6 ive) cOp) cae ue 
Women’s Bible School, Futsing......... Foochow........ Futsing.........0¢ 1; F Me ec eeonci(e =~ 24 
Kindergarten, Katien Mee sa ee ae Foochow........ Kutien). ..... 20: 1] F 1] 9) 24 50) 1 Ae 
Primary Schools \n.tere<: yes coacn ees Foochow........ Rutieninve ony ean 1 M foe. a an! QESU Suara 
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Name PLACE CoNFERENCE District 


li le School, Kutien...... 
men’s Bible ene Kutien 


UO BS A 7 Foochow. 


SE) ee ee A Hinghwa. 
MeO BNOIE Ss ri8 diva st as oie ...|Hinghwa, 
EV DONOOIS), «sg bavs nee oa Hinghwa 
im: rte ee eX. ae ...-|Hinghwa, ...... 
Me ect hot] SS aee e Hinghwa, .......]All Districts. .... 
ee ee col Hinghwa........ Hinghwa. ....... Hinghwa....... 
re High School, Ng Sauh.......... Hinghwa. ....... Hinghwa....... 
Hinghwa Se A OO Hinghwa. ....... Hinghwa........ 
amulon G ay High School, Hinghwa...|Hinghwa. ....... Hinghwa........ 
Turner Training Sch., (I wa... |Hinghwa. ....... Hinghwa........ 
Si Hinghwa. ....... ying: eet 
Hinghwa........ BIOMVU 5.0.5.0 00+ 
ERIE se n't ed eR Beate ecsisteldie a 8 
Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi. . . 
Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi. . . 
GANOSL 5c 0.s 0s North Kiangsi. . . 
..|Kiangsi........-/North Kiangsi. . . 
Kiangsi......... Nanchang....... 
STIRS, o'ie.e sad o's Nanchang....... 
Kiangsi......... Nanchang. ...... 
Kiangsi. . .|Nanchang....... 
Kiangsl......... Nanchang. ...... 
HANA, cls cvenes Hwangmei...... 
Kaangst..,....... Hwangmei...... 
Cae Hwangmei..... . 
Kiangsi......... Kienchang. ..... 
Kiangsi......... Kienchang...... 
Kiangsl. ........ Kan River...... 
Kiangsi. ........ Kan River...... 
ETON ORT istese: aie S udstelaiste Rea testie 
oe China.. ... 
Hees Noth Obie Ane 
North China.. 
North China.. 
North China.. .. 
North China... .. 
.--|North China... .. 
North China.. . . 
North China.. ... 
..-.|North China... .. 
..|North China: 
orth China 
North China 
North China 
North China 
North China. 
North China, 
North China... . . | i pnp 
North China... ..|Shanhaikuan.. .. . 
North China.....|Shanhaikuan.. .. . 


.-{North China... .. 
..{North China... ..|Shanhaikuan 
North China... . 


Lungtien........ 
...|Lungtien. ...... 
.|Lungtien....... 


Shanhaikuan..... 
‘ISbanhaikuan.. .. 


Number of Schools 


Kindergarten 


Primary 


Lower 


=| 
a 
J 
a 
Ss 
al 
a 
ee ee 
1} M 5 
1) F 2) 6 
1) F 1) 4 8 
5) M -s 6 140 
3) F ae 5 83 
1} M he 8 19 
ik a 1 at 
37| M --| 41 856 
21| F ~ 27 460 
1| M | ee a 
1] F 1} 6 10 
1j F ae a me 
5] M 7 174 
2| F 3 61 
210 27| 428) 416) 4400) 659 
2) M : be Mee 61} 62 
12| M --| 16] ...] 399] 652) 
8| M ge peas (eer y's Pb 
9' M -.| 12) ...) 266) 24 
15] F 2} 39} 84) 576} 60 
1| M 2} 23) .. 40| 50 
1) M 1] 12) ...; 60) 40 
1) M 3 alba late Doe ne 
1| F Br? 1a Ot ee 
1) F ; tee . af 
2| F 2} 21; 60) 122) 59 
1) F 2h Be Teles 
54 13) 161] 144) 1811) 347 
WIM FF) ..| 384] 82) 652) .. 
1| M 5] 18 7| 165) 44 
1) F 4| 17) 40) 152) 83 
1) F 3 It | lars 71) 57 
BPM «ch DOH Sade B22p oe 
1) M Sy Me (cl ia (ok 
1; M al) Ee SZ) oa ne 
1| M 6] 18) ...] 119) 201 
1| F 5) 13) ...) 64) 181 
1jMF| ..| 25) 45) 387) .. 
1| M 11 3) Pee a: 
1| F 3 6) 20 
8|MF 14 250)... 
1|M 4 6) 24 
MF it Gal tes 
2|M F 6 50] 32 
49 24] 186} 206) 2077) 686 
8| M -.{ 10 98} 115 
9) F Salt ae 1!) eget 
19}M FY ..| 20 670) .. 
13) F Sei, ate 288) ... 
1] M Seis) aa oe 
1] M zal eal erlesah 
1] F cyl 36] 36 
5] M] ..| 5 240) 72 
5|MF) ..] 11 193; .. 
BM Se 75| 101 
DM call eae 80} 100) 
LM cath a8 ...| 458 
1] M 4| 51 calms 
1| F Ua taal) Qe 
1| F LYLE SI eft hy acral | tks 
1| F Loss OUR Scr tb arat Maw ate 
4M RY 22)) a O80h canals. 
131M) ast W2ircoste oan. tor 
WMF) ..| 9 201) .. 
1| F FO | Guna) 53] 26) 
1|}M 1} 9 41} 32 
1.M 3) 13 acl au 
1, F 2) 12 91) 40 
1| F es) stele 
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a a Purits (Day anp Boarptne) 
ie 5 
oO 
cS Sa 
nm) 2) AB 8 . 
S| & = 7 
NAME PLAcE CoNFERENCE District 5 @ g plied s 
2 bs oO as os = =] e 
Bl x =| 66 28| = 2| 
Zla M4] Ga) ga! & on: 
Primary Schools... .. sc) -esedsees oe North China.....|Tientsin........ 16/,Moj CE Sol Te Bah 
Primary: Schools: |... tees wegss aeee «as North China.....|Tientsin........ 13|MF) 1) 18 SOS eso Pie al cr. 75] 
Academy, Wientsin.,..zee stn sokientce North China.....|Tientsin........ 1) M 3} 16) An ee | 0 ee 2a |e 
Higher Primary, Tientsin............. North China.....]Tientsin........ 1) M Baltes) 153) 13945), as 
Keen School, Tientsin................- North China.....|Tientsin........ i) ¥F 7} 16 45) 65] 112) .. dye 
Primary choosen chee ee Ae ae North China.....|Tsunhua........ 3] M ae 4 OSE ale elt as oh 
PrimariiSchoole ss 1a) oot en acter North China.....|Tsunhua........ 10|M F 10 156) pec At 
Higher Primary, Tsunhua............. North China...../Tsunhua........ 1} M 2 Biol} SCY |e evil) Sea 
Junior Middle, Tsunhua.............. North China.....|/Tsunhua........ 1| M 5 wae egal EAST es 
Boarding School, Tsunhua............. North China...../Tsunhua........ 1| F 4 34) 26). “fk 
Total. ys daa chic eee ae nea ee North Chinas.) A|h eae haceince act 139 29) 361) 80) 3737]1482)1837 200} 7; 
All Schools Shantung....... Tatantanecconce: 11) M 2| 31 2a7V LOS 220 lc.) en Sle 
All Schools Shantung....... Tungping....... 10) M2) a8 ciel cel EST 
All Schools Shantung....... Yenchow........ 14, M 28 Tel t\| eK ee a Ve 
(*588 in W.F.M.S. Schs.) Total..|Shantung.......]...........00-e- 35 2) 72 372) 138] 466 278) *1: 
Hardy Boys’ School, Yungchun........ South Fukien..../Yungchun....... 1] M) ..| JS\oeesie 2e8imesermes 7 
Girls’ and Women’s School, Yungchun. . South Fukien....|Yungehun....... 1) F 1 Sie ee 45) 301) Se Ae 
Bible School, Yungchun.............. South Fukien....}Yungchun....... 1] M ao Bes cleardl i ee. 6 
Kindergarten, Yungchun.............. South Fukien.... Yungchun ped a5 | MF i She 82|" Ly ee oe 
Alp@ther Schoolsi22..A5..ccm. vate ese South Fukien..../Tatien.......... 10/M F| ....|| 13] 28h) U75ee2Sieeis eee he Ralit : 
(AMOther:Schools wen aacavceecnenes oe South Fukien....|Tehwa.......... 18|M F 26 43615 42 28len i cle tia 
AW Other Schools: facrre oe dene ok South Fukien. ...|/Yungchun 24|M F 33 CELE ee Re | 
Testa Scicia stereos eae ergs arrears oe South! Mukiens cn si] .e)et ace 56 2] 94! 32) 1468) 181] 64 6) 1 
Primary Schools. ...../..2.0.2s0s0+00 Wenpingay. eiektene Changhufan..... 3} M) ..| 8 159] 26 e 
Primary School, Changhufan.......... Yenping. ..|Changhufan..... 1] F id 3 40| 2 ad 
Primary Sdlidolsalcs: See ee cee ean Yenping. ..|Shahsien........ 3} M ae 6 81 o Bs 
Primary Schools... 0.000.200. 0cckeeee Yenping. .|Shahsien........ 5] F ae 6 103 1 a 
Primary: Schools: <6... 0. usiens enews § Yenping. Shunchang. . 3} M ite 8 91] 13 By 
Primary Schoole).ci ccc. -.2 see's thetioves Yenping. Shunchang...... 2 F oe 5 77| 4 te 
Primary Schools. ...|Yenping. Yenping........ 3) M es 9 107} 24 ass 
Primary Schools............- .|Yenping. Wenping: +... au. 5) F ae 7 160} 10} .. Be fee: 
Nathan Sites Acade y, ¥ enping .|/Yenping. . Wenpine...6 42: 1] M Toe Foe (eee he 4 
Emma Fuller School, Yenpi ng. “| Venping. o.<)- 2.) MenpIng «jcc ssa 1k 2) 5 Rh ieee Post ee 
Women’s Bible School, Yenping AYenping. 56.24: enping tn 2 1| F BE 3 Ora Dhaka 
Primary Schools. . . 2 |Venpingoeiens N'GGl's oe eects 3 3} M 8 82] 12 
Primary Schools - |\Venpings.....<; Warkaieene Sane es 2| F 6 81 6 
Women’s Bible School, Yuki........... Yenping........ GELS ok ae 1| F 1 12” i 
Primary Schools: (2205. .5.i 700 cies o Yenping. 0.00: Mungant.r o. scr 3} M 6 86] 12 
Primary Schools...........0.-00es00s Nenpmpen nme NArnyahds spate 2) F 8 80} 7 
ITO balPe-a\icecisi sie Riet stats, o's leteresarsyt Wenpines $ saoatelfinespeten na eee 39 3} 100 1165) 125] 81 4) li 
VOENGE -Gousossn Saudiysosudedos COMA S ia hhica ail Seon mee 486 152}1191] 515}13103)3632]3567) 423)21% 
Boctety: thin sik ao cert ein Mirena hin aeta irae cee | hese ates ee ooo 322 94) 846} 599} 9355/1623]1389 462) 13¢ 
Totals. 3. atquccueet omens CHINA I ee soso eet See eee och 808]. .| 152]2037| 1114}22458)5255)4956 885/34¢ 
>| 
B| gle 
sales] 2 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 681 e! 3 
HA Ie] a 
Girls’ School, Lovetch...............+: Bulgaria. ....... OHBetere ciate s: 1) F 4) 16) ...| 163) 40 So bs 
Orphanage !Bipila |. det.o sk aetagmne inland 2 fix\...2. see] soaeasede ee wares TMB]: s2\ ae 8} 10 35 
Orphanage, Viborg.........-...-..05- inland ...).;, x s28|noeeentmonres 1|MF) 2.) (2 7} 10 a 
Boys’ School, Charvieu.............-. Rrancen techy. scra-8| cee wy motos seis 1M |... > Shae eee 85 
GarlstSchool® Poissy s staiaieetrsse oetee FARGO: WN yacsccd rill arden petted Cae 1, +4). aR eee 50 
Girls’ School, Grenoble................ BTAN COs pats sere een errr Le a ee fees EWN! co) 8 SS 
Industrial Institute, Venice............ Rthalyiee rated ool] eek et ero peri 1| M vo [, Opp gett were mmecaal me) 17 
Casa Materna (Orphanage), Naples.....|Italy...........|......2.0eeeeees IMF) ..| > .6]). S58) Sole Soiree 10) 1 
Monte Mario, Rome................- Days ey s.. 2 | eee en cetepe ade 1; M «-| 16), {51 xeeiieesol mse 21) J 
Crandon Hall, Rome.............+..-- Waly secretin «erties neste oF 5} 381) 72] itl 75} .. 111} ¢ 
Girls’ Training School, Novi Sad. ...... Tally ee hic.c.ctne Hl eee: eet ate 11 F Th v .5]k 5 sel eee es 51 
Evangelistic Schools, Seville Bede 2 crsnegcreront SAMA Ao Sats.e.c tal cs Bees eared 2 MUR) os 4 177) 1 
IS se.cers Coo gunda dc Gabo son Baropelc ke. sina dlceee der cnesonee 10 2) 53) ...1 100) 167) 92 411} 7 
SOCIOEY as cae pies casevinsaie dered a ee Burope tig vn Ulmeeetee eee cara 3 9} 49 72| 304] 115). 111) € 
Totalltaccrcesae ee eet ees Barone. Ai eas lant oh eee 13 11! 102 72' 4041 282! 92 522! 14 
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mt Ee Pupits (Day AND BoarpIna) 
Z| | 36 oa 
< ca 
ole (= BS, 8 2 
CoNFERENCE District S| 5 ape ot P = 
by = I 3s SD > a ay 
Silex! &| €/ &]/ sels] 3 a hes 
#]/ Cl si3)/ 33] gala] & S| 3 
5/4] 1/8] 8] 2821 8 2/3 
Z\|a)]e|/24|-4 | Adie | a S| e& 
Br yok A OEE Madeira...... 6|M F 6 95 76} 171 
bys’ Home, Algiers..............-..- OCS Dc ne 1} M | Atitend! Govjernm jent | Schjools 40/40 
Witome, Algiers... ..0:++.02+..-. EE CN a 1} F | At/tend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 40} 40 
dent Hostel, Algiers.............-. Piatti Africa. a... | os 5 sis se vee vies ee 1} M | Atjtend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 10} 10 
s Home, Constantine............. orth Africa... . i}... . 2. see veee 1) M | Atjtend| Govjernm jent | Schools 18) 18 
eee North Africa Pi Bet iress inne 1} F | At/tend) Govjernm jent | Schjools 30) 30 
Wael es access North Africa. SE 2 on Ices TITS 1} M | Atjtend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 19} 19 
REPENS, SE UERIE ie Slain wmsie vine vie vie. Morin Afriea.. oc :|ase.sccse-ces 1} F | Atitend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 1th. it 
lus. and ‘Agri. "Sako a 1 Gea PECUMUALTION. a -6:., Aimy, vrore'e-siseo0s'o 1) M | Atjtend] Govjernm Jent | Sch/ools 15} 15 
nary Schools, Il Maten............ RECTOMMALTIOR. 5 sf piatine es/eeca sve 1) F | At\tend| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 20} 20 
ym ary School, ater Peete uss g MONE ARICA se ect) vad aeeeciecneder 1} F | At/tend) Govjernm Jent | Schjools 35] 35 
Boe e BEE eS COC OPT Glew: (i. Ree) |e 5 .-| 102] 102 
Sale APRS ENON Gr eee - SCE TS 2) (OE a re 5] ..| 136} 136 
ee Aime eters atin 9 © PIQYERBITICAs are «elses eavvss eeeeets| 40 238] 238 
3 
5 
Pal 
e 50 > © roa) 
Sal B sl ang| oa ob 
28] Se/23/93| 3] 4 
ae PAlSslas| HH] Oo 
Sie eee ssbtigo cee ys Bengal..........|Asansol.........| 12} M Be) femme 3 ed a ee) Pl ee 310 
Pot Si ee engal..........JAsansol......... 7 F ah. She 26 Lt ee) Pe es ter 208 
ea 6.5.0.0.7 Bengal..........|Asansol......... 1} M Ai OTa Pekte wal cel MOOR. wapath tees 76 
2 Bengal Asansol......... 1) F pe er Ad eee ee! ot ee oe 89 
ois Sey Pee Bengal..........|English......... 1; M wal MAbs 61 BOL cel ale tae cae 168 
Per reeds Sn. BEDS)... o.\..-. | DCUSN. ... 400005 1] F rk ies e124 Ra Biles ey 118 or 399 
Be 86 Ap oreo Bengal..........j/Birbhum,,...... 5} M - 5) 147 Di yal! reat SMe 152 
BE tic tes Ae aoe IBOUGAL, otis ces] BIDNUM, 5.6.5 cs 6) F L) ERD SAE lorcet. Soll e'eal' ah © bee 141 
3 Air on ak ee Bongal..........(Birbhum........ 6| M sa a) S1bS 2) aa (ee SY ee 176 
He de Oe Bengal..........|Caleutta-Bengali.} 11] F vat. 200 Bl? Sie aN! 525 
325 eee engal........../Caleutta-Bengali. 1|}M Py ee | ea 65| ..|. 79) 210) . 406 
een -RODRAL, wijee sees: Caleutta-Bengali. 3] F 1} 21) 180) 40) ..) 24] 22) 19 235 
Se Tes sp 2MF] .. PGE). Sv oeell ceil, a eee 66 
8 oo ane oF Cae 17| M 23] 366 DYE reel as 371 
2| F 4| 126 21 FE Wiesel Wee 134 
EMRE ateiita.s, ¢ cians x 2iIMF 6} 109 ll 5 1 4 130 
NE ees ROC Ae eee | 78 4] 199] 2599] 301} 13] 269) 385] 19 .| 3586 
‘rimary Schools net arsine ek wag 2 QUE. | cctWeig PARES |) csrcthy. Gel) wag Lilie wep 258 
’ Boarding School, Basim.......... 1) F 7 5) 37 1 As [a a ee rh 57 
’ Boarding School, Basin. ..4..:.. BAT a Pies ea et Re) .-| 65 
IE SOHOOIB:. justo ste aistarcia sisia.b «,0°> 2915 OUT Ul. Sale 0 cel) woslh ea) ce call 80 
fe Sokol Sitoeestenet valves cgtes v= OMB) e165] 685]! 38), cai). ..| 200 
MIOSTY:, SCNOOMS, s\cccig sercs see ccccess TMF! dei) 481 DOL. aa eae, ..| 540 
le School, Mecosa Bagh.......... 1) M as 5 33 24] 51 2 1 te LUE 
ry Schools Ae dascals BMA's eho irareile-o ince 3} F be 4) 120 ey RS ee, ..| 125 
School, Mecosa Bagh............ 1} F ejoreaiimcel 26). tat. 7iWoen ce fie 21 
anual Training Schoo, Nagpur....... 1| F Lh BER wee collate 6 6 
ive Hostel; Poona, ..0:).......2-5.% VOM 1. Alea tet a | ae 9 9 
2MF] .. 4) 195 vith De art eal)’ idee 
1| F 1} 7| 76} 46 «| 23 145 
1| F 1} 10 61 34 37} il ..| 148 
1|MF 1; 9 BBi) a5. 38; 2 7 133 
Puntamba-Igat’ri| 2|MF) ..} 2) 39 7 ee Be fea! 
Puntamba-Igat’ri.| 4|MF] ..| 8] 163 Be fe (83 
Puntamba-lgat’ri} 1) MJ] ..| 2) 64 ale 1G) 
Fe Biblical tee Puntamba.. .|/Bombay........ Puntamba-lgat’ri}) IMF) 1) 1 1D omlt 
BOUL ea: <i ieee AUREL» vine oe = ole 39 5} 105) 1764} 326) 64] 117) 41 33) 2345 
ich School, Rangoon.......... 1) M 2) 42] 138) 991 401] 183 943 
Reid School, Rangoon.......... IMF ie 17) STR. 37 
hinese School, Rangoon 1|M 9} 112) 61) ,.| 54 227 
odist School, Kalaw. 1/MF 5} 28) + =19) 16) .. 63 
is’ a ef ee ee ee ee ee 
; "CUS TCA SR BA eae ater 4 2! 58! 290! 318' 24! 455! 183 1270 
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n 
2 e Purits (Day anp Boarprna) 
& 8 g FB 
s 2 8 3 
Name PLace ConFERENCE District Sen eet a wail a 
co} =) ES, 8 a 
g(&) ala] Bl Pes o 2 | 
INDIA AND BURMA ‘a| 5) 3] 8] Ss] Ss ssiss] 2] 2) SI. 
5) o| 8] S| be) BEI bSlBs| @| S| 2 
42\ale| 2|He| palsies] GH] oO] 6] | 
Primary Schools. . .......-{Central Provinces.|Balaghat........ 3|MF ae 1 ne es) 
Coeducational School, *Baihar........- Central Provinces.|Balaghat........ IMF} 2] 8 Ti il. 38 
PrMATY;OCHOOIS” |. .cic is sweetie ees Central Provinces.|Gadawara....... SIMF| .. 5 Pee ePal chiens 
Primary School, Jagdalpur........-.-- Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur....... TNE ae 1 Saal meee 
Primary School, Jagdalpur..........-- Central Provinces. |Jagdalpur....... WM F) .. 1 elie key 
Alderman School, Jagdalpur.........-- Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur....... 1| F ral 0 | ae 
Boys’ School, Jagdalpur........--...- Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur....... 1| M *; 3 BE ie}: 
Primary School,* Jubbulpore........-. Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. ..... IMF] .. 1 ell ee 
Primary Schools, Jubbulpore........+ ++ Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. ..... 2| F <A 2 BN oe a9 
Thoburn Biblical Institute,* Jubbulpore.|Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. .... . IMF) 2) 3 lhe ee 20 
Johnson High School, Jubbulpore. . . (Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore...... 1) oe 4) 15 ..| 188] 39 15 
Hardwicke High School, Narsinghpur. .-|Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore...... 1| M Liat .-} 130) 80 ne 
Normal School, Jubbulpore.......... .- Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore...... 1 5B Ke 4 ae ce Pate 29 
Primary Schools, Jos.c6 65 065 cee ve we Central Provinces.|Khandwa....... 3|M F 3 a iy 
Primary sebools® yo. cise iiewuone ys ered Central Provinces.|Khandwa....... 3|MF 3 Bt 
Primary School. Oi ios ccie sec ee ee 8 Central Provinces.|Khandwa....... 3|MF 3 ne 
Girls’ School, Khandwa...........-+4- Central Provinces.|Khandwa....... 1] F i 15 
Boys’ School, Khandwa Central Provinces./Khandwa....... 1| M 6 3 
Primary Schools........... ......-|/Central Provinces.|Raipur......... 5|M F 6 * : 
PRMOTS SCHOOR fac o ine geiaseiorele,e, foe. cipirs Central Provinces./Raipur......... 1; F 4 ses 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur..........- Central Provinces.|Raipur......... 1) ¥ 9 ae ee 
Boys’ School, Raipur SE? ae eons Central Provinces.|Raipur......... 1] M 7 39] Bh, 
Motels asst oiete sleletasiste tar tee sastecass Central Provinces.}.............+.- 77| 404) 119 64| 2 
Primary Schools*...... Gujarat..... ..|Ahmedabad..... MOBY ae 
Boys’ School, Nadiad..... Gujarat..... .|Ahmedabad..... M oa 
Industrial School, Nadiad. . . caw ea GUJArabe% jejeeren Ahmedabad..... MOI ss 60 
Primary Schoola®ss: sc asi sian aes Gujarat ii fec 3: Baroda: coceie MF, .. Sy ee Bee. 
Webb Memorial, Baroda Residency... . . Gijarato ls. wate Barodawe cscs MF| 4 79| 32 Sie 
Boys’ School, Baroda City MJOPAt... sa ee es Baroda. sees o's’ M aI 111) 172 la 
PTIMGAT YA SCNOOIS™. Pies: sere ateier Gujarabs.:hicsete : Central janie-t: MOR oa. Adlets Filta? 
Primary Schools*............ Guijarat......06- GOdbrA :,. cenese.. MR) .: ee itu. 
Normal College, Godhra....... Gujarat. ... 0... Godhras vowcocer F 1 53 
Girls’ School, Godhra......... Gujarat...... sie HOPOGHEA. wears F 1 i 
Boys’ School, Godhra....... GUAT AUN e cs cies ¢ Godhira cy. dicn M a i 
Primary, Schools *hca% cts: conieeetaee Gujarat. .....0.: Kathiawar...... MF : 
TE GRBL ES ooh oats Slo nite ake etonie ChUJALAT:.2 bs. Wetec Rekae em ecwlrdeteter 190} 204; 2] 116} 58 
Boys’ School, Bidar...............+.- Hyderabad. ..... Bidar’ sid cntietes M AGH ce 7 
Girls’ School, Bidar................+- Hyderabad. ..... BBIOAT. Sacisie oleate 1) F re eae 3 
Primary Sehogl Re et aha Sie ee Hyderabad. ..... Bidars? :.ivaditiy 387|MF S| pee ree 
Primpry, Schools) pra. a. s succes sore Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad...... 20| M ley ae: 
Boys’ High School, Hyderabad........ Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad...... M 66) 46 “cil ala 
Primary Schools eos cae ch idee cect Hyderabad. , Hyderabad...... 36) F nal ae ioc 28 
Stanley High School, Hyderabad........|Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad. ..... F 89] 48 ot 
Primary Schools: avs faptew ces an Weer Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ M Ba Suate a 
Boys’ School, Sironcha............-.-- Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ M |. & A 
Promary Schools...).. s/s cetveae ssaiieve os Hyderabad, .....|Sironcha.......- MF AA Nissi * 
Girls’ Boarding Schools.......+...+.+.- Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ FE BO sens fi 
Primary School. -< 525.) (s-v6i<'s jee sensi ts Hyderabad. ..... MPU 9 se ecviass MF realtek Ft, 
Primary Sehools*....yicos es cc. cueen Hyderabad. ..... Tandur. . 39|M F ele, 2 ah 
Crawford School, Vikarabad..........- Hyderabad. ..... Vikarabad.. M 3l| 6 2) 1 
Mary Knott School, Vikarabad. . ...-|Hyderabad....... Vikarabad....... Fr BO aie 16} 1 
Primary Schools. 4+... decks as ote en Hyderabad. ..... Yellandu........ 13|M F Hi: i alo 
Boys’ School, Yellandu.............!!|Hyderabad. ..... Yellandu........- M 
Wobalsc.. aescmatecice tater Hyderabad:vor cculimeciec tae Cela 292] 105 29) 38 
Primary |Sehools*.... basco wectn Indus River....- ATM e ac sents 13|M F 13 sal cae: y 
Bowen School, Ajmer................- Indus River....- ASIET Ys css /sba oi er 1; M 5 1S} Male 3 of 
Avery School, Ajmer RSP, Cowra nt aoe 5 Indus River..... VAJINET S esexe se ciogs aR 9 1-63} 6 21) 1 
Cnristian Institute, Baluchistan......... Indus River..... Bakichistin Arie IJMF 5 PY Ye 
RAUNATY SCHOOLS. Jace seis eke eed Indus River..... IBatalaja tier 8|M F 8 - 2 
BrnMary SCHOO sis. e/ar sine ots a ceed Indus River. .... Bhatinda 3)MF 3 
Primary Schools... ..cesccccecsscenees Indus River... . .|Bhatinda. 8IM F 8 I 
Primary Schools ...socs ccceedscscaveeen Indus River Bikanir. . 6|M F 5 
Primary Schools. ..0..0ceeucisesden von Indus River... . .|Hissar. 7|MF 7 ae 5 
Primary Schools................000 20 Indus River... ..|Lahore. 14|M F 14 Se ae 2 
Lucie Harrison School, Lahore......... Indus River... . .|Lahore. 1) F 9 -| 22) 3 1 
Christian Institute, Raewind.......... Indus River. .|Lahore. F 1| M 10 84) 12 1 
Primary Schools tia). ates. ¢o..tebe cae Indus River (Sibi ata ebb - 6|M F 7 ati 
Rotalbetilan waste crea ran? Indus Riversas ss leaieiin is ce cerns 22' 168! 24 21! 17 
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4 Q 
} A os Purms (Day anp Boarpina) 
2 » 8 
8 Be FI 
Bn} Sm 3 ; 
Name Puacn CoNnFERENCH District weit Ze fuses Fe a 
S =) Q > 7) 
s ay eS q P P z 2 = © © z 
INDIA AND BURMA e| S| 3] 2] 28] S88S/S3| «| 2] | s 
S| Oo) S| 2] of] Sc ealas| @) sl s| = 
i oe a AA, PA alae] GB] O} Oo] & 
HR aN Sahin Reo +. - Lucknow........)Arrah 6) M 1} 8 92 : 92 
Ne SF eee Ducknow........jAtrah........ 1} M 1 or, 27} 4 31 
Rae ES eae ficknow.......-jArrah........ 2| F 1} 5| 55 3 : Py 58 
Ba a. A ees Lucknow........|Ballia..... 2| M F 2, 2b Cw cele ee 25 
ee sk eee Ducknow........)/DUXar......... 1} M - 1 i. ; By 12 
DES Se Lucknow......../Cawnpore... 26] M 1} 38] 404) 84 ; Se 488 
ee Lucknow........ Cawnpore. oe 1] M Sav Im 7) er : ee 87 
.|Lucknow........ Cawnpore...... IMF . ot et Ory 31 
Sic) See Lucknow......../Cawnpore..... 1JMF| 2) 13] 52) 33 ys | ae 136 
Oo ee Lucknow Lucknow...... 1; M RS 5) " ..| 508 503 
Seta cea nc « ch Lucknow Lucknow 1} M 2} 16) «. 175 De 175 
Lucknow Lucknow....... 1; F Ol. Lal ahs 313 313 
hase eat Lucknow Lucknow........ 1) F ; 1] 28 ; :3 28 
.|Lucknow........|Lucknow.... 1| F 15) 10) .. 124 124 
Lucknow. .|Rae-Bareli. ra 2iMF| . 3] 62 A ey 62 
Lucknow Prot. «5... 1; F | iby 59 Al hele | 
CLINE So: gse bre cilistwinsé'aleosaeajeie.ece's 8 49 41} 161) 792} 120 603} 156) 503 2174 
es hie. oe North India. ....|Bareilly......... 1] M his, ; Re ae eee oa ae 
bates as North India...../Bareilly......... 1] F , 14). 141) 42) . 23 --| 206 
North India. .... Bareilly......... 1] M 18 leek | fee ; : ; 5 5 
.|North India. .... Barely... ....r.. 1] M = 30} .. 76] ..| 339] 138 --| 663 
pe a0 ies North India. ,...|Bareilly......... 1} M 7h 20 coal. . Pah ts 92} 92 
ae cei oaicja ciate. «<a North India.....|Bareilly.........| 7] MJ} ..| 15] 72} 120 “i «| 192 
A te en ee North India. ....|Bareilly.........] 2) F 4, 42) . A 42 
ERS BESS ae North India. ....|Bijnor......... 2iIMF) 1) 10} 82) 25 5} 17 9} 138 
SURG A je AOC EA eee North India.....|Biynor......... 4| M Ae ton 2} 191 
OE es ee North India. .... BUGRON, ov css < 7| ¥F Th ales Fd ie 
ing Schools, Budaon............- North India. .... Budaon...:-.-0. 4|M F Ole cee ons 59) 9 
School, Budaon............. North India. .... Budaon......... 1] M 160 os 3 164] 2 a Te6 
School, Budaon........-..... North India. ..../Budaon......... 1} F 5 | Hamad fies Ae (| re | 68 
SU Se? 2 Oe North India...../Budaon.........] 12! M 12); 180}, ic a ae ..| 189 
Re ete Ie es ane North India.....]Budaon.........] 14). F 12} 238)... Pl eet = «| 233 
MEG eet ita vin. «.cvin North India. ,...)/Chandausi....... 6|M F Gi 88) vas ol abe BA es: 
REE on: BEOUC AOTC North India. ,...|Garhwal........ 1|MF 8| 50) 29 1) ar ..| 98 
ae ARES fe al la North India. ..../Garhwal........ 1]; M Uo 20ls an 228 114] 53 | 805 
AAS S 3 eee North India. ..../Garhwal........] 13). M .-| 22]. 267) 81 “¢) aes «| 848 
Anite ceeo See North India. ....}Hardoi......... IMF; 2) 8 40) 33 IN aay ee 
Ree chests’ acid North India. ..../Kumaon........ 1; M 2| 35) 36; 110 272) 126 ..| 543 
aa) Seer North India...../Kumaon........] 3] F 2) 15) 127) 26 31} 12 ..| 196 
3288S) Speen North India, ,.../Kumaon........ RE cil oe 17} 48 88. -.| 153 
rea ss AG North India. ..../Kumaon........ 2) F --| 8 33 8 13 Feo laa 
Re RR scie jaye oh North India. ..../Kumaon........ 1; MJ 10) ..| 28) 44 72| 54 a] eS 
SAS ene North India...../Kumaon........] 1] F | 10) ..| 36) 28 34) 38 ..) 131 
iis Gaieie aa old North India.....|Kumaon........ TNE "cls Glace ee a7]. ..| 82 
Re torans e's: 0 North India. ..../Kumaon........ 1| F Gl wey 20 12) 3 Ba ees? 
North India. ....|Kumaon........ 1) F Bh eae ene 155)... | 155 
North India. ..../Kumaon........ 12) M 24) 365 pve | 865 
North India. ....|Kumaon........ 4] F Ce ese eh ae | 267 
North India. .... Moradabad....- . 1] M RAS ah | Pec 193} 60 ..| 342 
North India. .... Moradabad... .. . 1| M Ut s6) , S42]) Sos OA tan ..| 142 
North India. ....|Moradabad...... 1) F tall paso Mya l eace aa 15} 15 
North India. .... Moradabad... .. . 1) F 2h all) Bee 183 ..| 224 
North India. ,...|Moradabad......) 16) M | ..| 21] 274 5 a 279 
North India. . ...|Moradabad.. . ... 12] F --| 20) 207 3 <i 210 
North India... . aa (roe Me aye neal ee a 74 
..|North India 2| F a 2 32 “ee Oe 32 
..|North India 1| M 1 8 66 22 A 88 
.|North India. . 1) F 2 8 54 23 25 102 
North India 1). F BU Toe plete ie a 7 
are Bernie ots ou gene se 153 48] 451] 3126] 1199] 42/2043] 523 180] 7113 
ial tet ate Abuse, BW eroe ai Soe Northwest India..|Aligarh.........} 1) M DSL) gros eens sal aha 39} 39 
School, Aligarh............... Northwest India..|Aligarh.......-- 1) M ABs pAOle nal 3 --| 43 
2s, AYO eR Northwest India..|Aligarh.........] 1] F 2) 10) ...) 98) 32) 21 --| 146 
higher Napeen ieteles Sesneuk> Northwest India..|Aligarh..........] 34) M] ..| 86) 617] ...) ..J .. zal G17 
Rat SPREE RG cinch aCe x Northwest India..|Aligarh.........] 22) F «s| 18) 286). ah ..| 285 
pier conimtatycuataisstaltn otiiehe Northwest India../Anupshahr......]|  5| M] ..| 5) 64]. ¥: Hae RCE 
aS SBE EA eee oe Northwest India..|Anupshahr......} 1} F} ..} 1) 11] . =i at | 38 
Mcar bene eloise.s. 2 Northwest India..|Bulandshahr.....} 9} M] ..| 12] 146) ... or vs] 146 
ee Beets tein aleve: vs Northwest India..|Bulandshahr.....} 3) F Salve Die el aetats “ --| 28 
Ns SLA erie ea + Northwest India..|Delhi........... 1| F ae ee 5 i sof * 88 
Rae tee aiatsYovd Northwest India..|Meerut......... 1; F A eS ae elles te a 18) 18 
Sarma wate Northwest India..!Meerut......... 11M 3! 10 27 90 coh ade 
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ro) °o #8 5 
| | & 
5) oA 5 
Nama PLace ConrERENCE District “s =| ae res ANS 
=) oa =I 
5|“| 5/2] 2] peeks 
a Ss SO1os 
INDIA AND BURMA g x 2| 3 ge Re ES oe <, 
42|a| | 4| 4a) paleal<a| i 
Middle School, Meerut.......... ....|Northwest India..|Meerut......... 1| F 2| 10: ia 38 29| 38 
Romany schooler... cerca eee Northwest India..|Meerut.........] 380] M]| ..] 35] 603 ne oe eee 
EPUENYISCHGOVS levee ssctaisa sie vite ee = loys Northwest India..|Meerut......... 6) F ae} DOW W546), vee oy eos 
Training Schools, Muttra..........+-+ Northwest India..|Muttra......... 2| F 4) 57) ae ae 3 ene 
Middle School, Muttra............... Northwest India..|Muttra......... TM.) <s4) 22 eee 165)... 
Middle School, Muttra...............- Northwest India..|Muttra......... 1| F 1} 12 a ees 102 ae 
Primary SCHOOMS sets -y-s aceite sce wets Northwest India..|Muttra......... 25) M | ..| 30) 429] ... Beal xtaee 
Primary SChO08 «cso. <ociere soe <ociesie «one Northwest India..|Muttra......... 6] F we Ty 40) ae AS\ Weav1e 
PrimsrysSChOOls s,s < cmc miele ee velo Northwest India..)Muzaffarnagar. . . ScD ens ‘Bi 101 ee oct aoe 
BPR NOt y SCHOO sae site lances elec Northwest India,.|Muzaffarnagar...} 7) F | ..} 7 66) ... Bal! ad 
Boarding School, Roorkee. ........---.|Northwest India..|Roorkee........ 11}M 1) 14h Se: 9 Cee 
Boarding School, Roorkee. .......-.--- Northwest India..}Roorkee........ OY 1) * By) OR 229 Pa: NB 
PEMATY OCROOIS, o/s «tise sos soe base viele Northwest India. .|Roorkee. ....... 16} M | 5.) “F21752801 ee oo 
Primary Schools... -.c0.00Fe-6++-s--- Northwest India. .|Roorkee. ....... 4| F 4) 103 
Primary Schools. .......000ccs0-+2205 000> Northwest India. .|Sonepat......... 6|M F 7 107 
PD OUGL voisfoihie aretstalietetere «vc)s aka dumate ts Northwest\India; |i oo... cece ess 192 17| 286] 3082} 241) 32} 440} 41 
Primary Sonools scr. neers = oleleto-iaie South India... .. Bangalore....... 2IMF) .. Gl G4)" eee eee 
Baldwin High School, Bangalore. ......|South India... ..|Bangalore....... 1) M |...) 22) SS) a0 ee ere 220 
Boys’ Boarding School, Bangalore. ..... South India.. ... Bangalore. ...... 2| M Bd 6 28) 4A Res ee 
Normal and Training Sch., Bangalore. . .|South India... .. Bangalore....... 1] M ee BL sec. ages Der fess 
Biblical Training Sch ool,* Kolar......../South India... ..|Bangalore....... TMF. 22 ae cal huey aE 
Baldwin High School, Bangalore........ South India... ../Bangalore....... gual oof LO ae mie i 12 
Girls’ Boarding School, Bangalore... . ...|South India. . . . .|Bangalore....... 1| F a= |) 16) eae eel) Sai)» -20) 
Primory Schools.ics sto +b. \00 sae ee South India... .. 20IMF) ..] 47) 797 Sdlipeealh lS, 
Primary Schools... ....-.-...-...----|south India. .... 18IMF) ..|- 20) 361 os Me eae 
Beynon Smith High School, Belgaum... |South India... .. 1M |* 3: \ 28) ae ..| 215} 372 
Primary Schools. 0.210.206.0040 000 oe South India... .. 8IMFY ..} 19) 420 Waldedr:| <a; 
Sherman Girls’ School, Belgaum. .. . [South India 1] F Pe Zi 128 Pe) AS ae 
Taylor Smith High School, Belgaum . South India. 1| F 1) 8 |e -.| 42) 18 
Primary Schools. ...........-++ . [South India 80|M Fy ..<}) 30) SS7Shh vee eae meen ace 
Industrial School, Gokak Falls......... South India.. ... 1]|M a arse ee cl |e cht 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Gokak Falls... {South India 1IMF T° '82) Soot wale 94:5 
Primary Schools... .....00.0:000c00eee South India 8IMF 8) 22)! cee) eee ees. 
Prrmanry: SenOOI se yar: Vacs dos 25 sear South India 2|M F pS 02) |e ees es 
Boys’ Boarding School, Gulbarga....... South India 11M 25) ea eee 6] «3 
Primary Schools... 2. cc0sc0sesecences South India.. ... 4|MF 11] 87). 20y Steno 
Primary Schools. ...........+:+ .|South India. . . ../Madras........ 35|M F Bl] 1815) - *2Ch Seis aca: 
Boys’ Boarding School, Madras South India... ../Madras......... 1] M Z| kee 29) 221 86h" 3) 
Brimary)Schoois'. <0. sci-iveecie Sb os) a South India.. ... Madras)... .nc: 5|IMF 22) 302) 27) 15] ..| .. 
Skidmore School, Madras.............- South India... .. Madras. ........ EAD) ll 60} 386} *...)/ s8bP 3 
Primary Schools... 0.0000. 0+ senses South India. , .....|Raichur.......27 1IMF 1 1) cdc) Bae 
Boys’ Boarding School, Madras........ {South India... . . Rarehtr... 225.0 1; M 7) 40) ee eee 
Girls’ Boarding School, Madras......... South India... .. Raieburss. cence a 11) 578) S202 ee 
Phar Schools semtenventeteytes ath) str South India... .. Raiehursy.10./- 9 U4IM BF) 2) 14) 74) ee eee 
MOtal a ceice acre rasranieer oe eee OUCH INGA’ cen cuell saeiseraieeieletosteeTor 164 1} 368) 5106) 576] 56) 492) 451 
Board: | dsaere-cstaadees soeaeie soe dient corcte sccm tists] cmbtere pocnioteetertee 512 67]1205}17443} 2291) 171/3652}1683 
Society i 73} 883) 9481) 1496] 159]1783] 549 
Jointly Operated 4| 309} 902) 294) ..) 38] ..] .. 
Total India. 1120 144}2397127826] 4081! 3301547312232! 526] 665/41 
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8 o 8 
= nm 3 a i=! 
ConrERENCE Districr ote eh am 8 4 
aah lees = - ‘a 
Es oo UE ie a OB Mg e a 
el 2|e/si2|4/slal2] || 4 
S$) S| 3] & es | aiai 3s 3 3 
4Z2\ale/2)/4)] a |S) 81S S| a 
eee Hirosaki. 1| M 4| 20 : 550}. 550 
i xiciee e PRET OBAED ears ore 1| F i a ..| 206 206 
epee IMF 1 3 55 x 55 
ae Faia e caning MAREN AIR ABN ota 2 45 
eae a Hokkaido. Seiad 1| F Bt AGO, 290 290 
Sortie Hokkaido. ...... IMF) . 6} 110 “ 110 
.|Hokkaido, ..... IMF) , 3 70 A 70 
Stes Kanagawa...... IMF 1 4) 97 S 97 
.....-|Kanagawa....... 2iMF) . CL Neer oe 186] 186 
..|Kanagawa....... 1IMF (Le ie 31 31 
| East Bean hvac: s OUOAL< s\e'ss% cis <'s 1|MF sl ae ae) Ee ..| 46 
...|East Japan. .... ae td MF] . 6} 34 ooh Nie 34 
.) West Japan...... ee Kyushiu.. . 1} M ey Sa aes 490} .. : 490 
West Japan.. ....|North Kyushiu.. . 1| F BL: Dohe«,% ..| 880). 56| 436 
West Japan.. ....|North Kyushiu.. . 1| F Str Oye ..| 126 .-| 128 
...|West Japan., ....|North Kyushiu.. . 2iIMF] ... 7 183 ‘ OF 153 
...|West Japan.,.,...|/North Kyushiu.. . 1| F St Avis 330 330 
.|West Japan... . outh Kyushiu.. . 3iIMF| .. 6] 112 a 112 
West Japan......|South Kyushiu.. . WMP) nf «68D 69 
POM Ss tn lets ahs\diefep ain'se «1%: 2 ae: 1 A C2 Tc 1040 
MEN. cacohoel nit caine © a.0.0 wes 21 21) 155} 791) ... . 1206] 126 273) 2396 
DURA siecle SAS alata aids isos 23 27) 197) 791 . 1040/1206] 126 273} 3436 
Chemulpo. ...... 7 ¥F ae | a) ce 438 A 438 
2MF) .. 3} 102 38 30} 170 
2MF) ..| 36 PU qe 20 
1; M S 7...) 270 270 
4IMF] 5; 1389) ... 139 
1} M 1 SI pe 50 50 
3) F ge vd Weer 99 99 
IMF, .. 2 BEN «sea id 37 
1) F 1 al emieerale LD 30 145 
QIMF) ..| 17] ...) 260 ne 260 
Manchin ae tae 2 Blares| rope ag|. aa 49 
Pyeng Yang..... 26) M cal BOY sean 3020 oa 3020 
.|Pyeng Yang..... 1] M TAW PQS, oka 564 564 
Pyeng Yang..... 2) F 2] 25] «...) 725 = 725 
.|Pyeng Yang..... 13}|M Fi ..| 27) ...) 614 oe ..-| 614 
1; M 1 SOL ORT I” cite 750 .-| 750 
2| F - 9 72) 204 as 182) 408 
IMF, .. Bl we) 205 .-| 208 
6M F] ..| 10) 195) ... A --| 195 
1| F ey Ney ee 20 oe 20 
4IMF) .. 8) 154) ... as wi] 184 
4IM F 1) 36) |) 7028 ..| 328 
2| F ha 2 =r, 55) 55 
1} M CAT NG 40 an 40 
2| F Ol Pye 85 85 
4iM F 6} 133) ... 133 
245 ony i eee eee eee 54 1) 195) ...| 4549 . 4/1314 ..| 5863 
Tata dele as ciblerese,cgh/ors oss 49) 5} 160] 901) 2032 50 217} 3200 
103 6| 355) 901) 6581 . 11864 217) 9063 
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8 6 
s| | 2é | 
NAME PLACE ConFERENCE DistRIcT eg 2 A & 3 
a 
3 a § 3 & 5 2 EI 5 
LATIN AMERICA e| o| | |e) a ey 2) e 5 
eae -taleben Wes) oe ee tS bel 
Z| oe) |) 4 Ra ep ae 5) | fo) 
EPSP OODOOLS oe Asia Pen Me tics ia Mexie0.. cnc cues: Central ieincs. <2 61M FY]. a ae a0 ae 
Sarah L. Keen School, Mexico City. .... Mexieo,........+ Central 1JIMF; 5] 14 54{ 130} 94] 45 6 
Industrial School, Mexico City......... Mexicounnt. ear Central 1| F 4] ol ee 32] 31)... oad 
Bible Training School, Mexico City. ....|Mexico......... Central 1| F ) 3 LD) nusiGeil. soe 8 
Das Salwolat.. Uk ROR gent wcnnurk Mextoo. cine: Central 2M) .. 4! x1 S73 16 * 
Day: SewOOIS. We Fee aye -ecaelels reeraeers, Mexico Northern... ..... 5|IMF) .. 9 39} 195] 6 
Velasco Institute, Queretaro........... Mexico Northern 1JMF| .. 6 15) 65) 20 
Villagran School, Pachuca............- Moxicos 2k. sii Northern........ 1; M weet aay 20] 123} 40 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca. ...........+ Mexic0.asm yee Northern........ 1JMF| 4 i 60} 175} 71 
Colegio Juarez, Guanajato............. Mexico Northern 1MF| 2) 7 23| 34) 18 
Dag School ie «igh awina wand ssieinate Mexico......... Northern........ LUM Bie 2 26| ~(6t) 
Day Schools.......... dann het ene ary: Mexie0s .'.i:2 ss'- Puebla.....----. 18)M F 23) 82) 636) 18 
Methodist Mexican Institute, Puebla. ..|Mexico......... Paeblas... sino 1; M 3} 18]. ac.) Teel 199 
Dag Schoolsins., ssc a taco tecina nies Mexicoyrion stein Puebla. ities 3|M F 5| . 88] 13h 24 
Normal Institute, Puebla.............. Mexico......... Peebles. :. «sae eone 1JMF| 7 19 70) 336] 217 
Boarder. saves niece scceseee wee Mexi@Orsisctrststabss ss omiecte omits 32 3} 80] 156] 1489] 283] .. tie 
Sacletyen cnc: ontasevee eR ieucnne CXICON oc .0 «ORNS ate ee ieee 12 25] 67] 318) 1054) 465) 45 14 
Totals tid. seta ettenMorecet IM@xIC0 tarers.acaiate-all oes cin ekests tee scene 44 28] 147} 474] 2543] 748) 45 14 
Pan-American Institute, Panama....... Central America. .|Panama......... IMF) 4| 10 60) 79) 40 os 
Pan-American Institute, David........ Central America. .|/Panama......... 1]JMF 2) 3 11} 10) 10 28 
Methodist School, San Jose........... Central America. .|Costa Rica. ..... 1JMF| 4 6 26] 6) 17 8 
Methodist School, Alajuela............ Central America. .|Costa Rica. ..... IMF 2] 3 27| ..). 14 25 
Total—Board «sectors sues oat Central America..|............50-5 4 12) 22 124] 95) 81 61 
American Institute, La Paz........... IBOliviaive si. fete a Paga. onto at 1JMF| 12) 22 282) 171 He 
American Institute, Cochabamba....... Bolivia wie as. Cochabamba.. . . IMF) 5} 12 118) es 27 
Vota Boards | oie. eFesnnce Bobuwons0 2c) ean. oe 2 17| 34 400] 171 27 
Santiago College, Santiago............ Central......... 1| F 7} 22) 54) 201 65 4 
Colegio Americano, Concepcion. . .-|Concepcion...... 1|M 6) 19\ aa 42 37 11 
Concepcion Colleze, Concepcion. -|Concepcion...... 1| F Gl. Fiaee2ei 31 62 64 
Bunster Farm Agri. Inst., Angol. Southern........ 2MF) 4! 2)... 26 ais 24 
Total=—Board. anecitesos aie 22 hl CUO aeirice.- oto | Deeee etic ee 5 23| 40} 74) 300 164. 103 
Colegio Americano e Instituto Commer- ( 
cial Ward, Buenos Aires.........../Hast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires... . . 1|M 6} 20) ...} 120) 77) 35 cs 
Evangelical School, Buenos Aires... ....|East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires.. .. . 1JMF| .. Shy gone 5Ol Spit 2G 
Instituto Modelo, Buenos Aires. ....... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires... . 1| F 2] ~ 2 cetera sierra 8 
Evangelical Orphanage, Buenos Aires. . .|Hast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires... . 1] M a Shs mae CR ae 60 
Evangelical School.............02.+-- Hast’n So. Amer..|De Cuyo. ....... 1M) ..| ies] Seca eee 82 
Evangelical School, Mercedes.........- Hast’n So. Amer..|De Cuyo........ TIM.F) ..:| 2 4) eels rere ees 79 
Evangelical Schools.................-|East’n So. Amer..|Northern 6|MF 5} Sve ee (> 260 ee ae ae 
Colegio Americano, Rosario...........- Hast’n So. Amer..|Northern........ IMF}. 6) 20 8 656) ..) 30 14 
Gleason Institute, Rosario..........+-- East’n So. Amer..|Northern........ 1JMF| ..| 8 21; 68) ..| 34 ae 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo. ........ East'n So. Amer..|Uruguay........ 1| F 6) 21 16} 101) 79} 120 42 
Pan-American Institute, Montevideo... .|Hast’n So. Amer..|Uruguay.......- QIM FF] 1) = <5) 923i) at O Se ames oe 
ISftEiGl wc anposoagamdcercsreto gt HastiniSo/ Ameri||........00..20022% 14 14; 48) 23) 540) 77) 35 229 
Society®: . sass tahnahooeteg ene Bast'n So.-Amer:.||sit. caters olen 3 12} 49) 45) 220) 79) 184 56 
Total ete, cee Nope ae Bastin Sos Ameria|-ae..siee aecceee 17 26} 97! 68] 760} 156] 219 285 
Instituto Andino, Huancayo. .......... North Andes.....|Central......... 1jJMF) 3] 6) 80) 120) .. a 
Prmary Schools: !)<2.htc areca artic ee North Andes.....|Central......... 4iMF| .. 4 ee Pe isl . 
Anglo-American Schools, Callao. .......|North Andes.....|Coast........... 2IMI} 4) 22! 50} 450} 80 #: 
Anglo-American School, Victoria... .... North Andes.....|Coast.:........- IMB). 1). Ui t40) sea70 en Ae 
Wolfe Memorial Seminary, Lima....... North Andes.....|Coast........... 1) M 1] cyaleaeee eres 7 
Board oii... .)2.00 eee ais cemereinte NorthtAnides.... .\||seieece voor ioe 7 5} 35] 120] 441) .. 7 
SOCLetY jacscors-avs se aclasn mice meer North Andes'iccac}cee ae nncameneee 2 4| 22) 650) 450) 80 oe 
: otal..:n.deatahin see ee North Andes:to. 41.7 S50. senses 9 9} 57) 170} 891] 80 aa 
BOAO Ehery itr cress sete eer ee Latin America...|................ 64 74] 259] 897] 3036] 441) 379 427) | 
Boclety au ntcltectaind secant eee Latin)Ameriea. o))62.ce ce. eeniees 17 41| 138} 413] 1724) 624] 229 70| | 
Total Rvcvemsiriviric et epnrentote pate Latin America is. agaserntstieiaenans 81 115! 397! 1310' 4760 1065! 608 497! 
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4a oa 
Disrrict a 2 ze Pl pl o a a 
Nae a s| 3 “a|"e ‘SB 
S\S) 6] 2] Fl gles = #8 & 
§|2|e| 2] 2] celggl a] 3 5/3 
“ 5 a sl E O)0o| 3 3 8] 3 pe] 
4\aleal ale | ae! 3] 8135/5] 8 
IMF 2 57 z > 
2|M | 28| 166) 373) 184) 76 es 
1| F 12} 120) 153] 48) 18 23 
11MF 16} 130} 141} 68) 13 ? 
MF 1 Noes a a (ac i 
1| M | aes) eee 24 
iIMF 7} 69) 113] 16 24 
1IMF 11} 107) 85) 30) 14 as 
IMF) ..} 15] 116) 177) 93) 34 am 
UME ..] 3} «610) 6. a 
“1]M .-| 8! 88} 103) 27 & 
Kuala Lumpur.. . IMF . ree 45] .. Bi 
Kuala Lumpur.. . 1|M 3} 15} 81) 274) 165) 32 ns 
Kuala Lumpur.. . IMF] . 5} 67; 58 9 Be 
Kuala Lumpur.. . 1|M 6} 20) 164] 330] 217] °78 ES 
Kuala Lumpur.. 2| F 1} 15) 151) 146) 70) 32 is 
Kuala Lumpur.. . URS fay Se 5 64 Walt ke - 
Malacca....... IMF OE epee ee sta 
Malacca....... 1IMF 1 25 ols ar 
Malacca........ 1] M 12} 75) 125] 52) 14 t 
Malacca....... 1IMF 10} 75) 97] 65) 6 7 
alacea IMF 1 eee eee wee a4 
Malacca 1IMF 8| 67) 122] 74) 35 Ee 
Malacca IMF 1 A pies oa 
Malacea........ 1|MF 1} 30 he 
BERANE he ves. IMF 1 7 eee -f 
Penang 1|MF Bi oO}. 24 a 
Penang DM ph a A = 
IPEDANE, . vice ss. IMF .. 1 2h Ries a Au 
PONISI: iory oie TMF) cal) 7p tab 22621 ees na 
Penang IMF] .. 3} 101) 132) 63) 15 “se 
enang IMF; . Bi? BOR eS High meee bs 
PHRANE .oi5 e's 1|M 8 413} 917} 339] 146 we 
.|Penang......-.- 1| F 6 93) 305) 95] 21 a 
Singapore....... 1|M 6 239} 536} 417] 150 on 
Singapore....... IMF] .. E871). Sar oles 76 
..|Singapore....... IMF) -.. OTh TORT Sect Gece vet, cca eae 
Singapore....... 1|M se 209} 264) 143] ..) ..] 265) 
Singapore....... 1} M 1 pe oe | ee oe se ee 
.../Singapore....... 1), F 2 131] 278) 144) 42) ..) ..1 70 
../Singapore. ...... 2iMF| 4 163} 258) 7 83h fate ee ae 
Singapore. .;.... 1| F 2 Seal Sere Men Re 12 
Singapore. ...... 1] M 2 Re eee er as ee ee ate 4 
Parawak........ 1) Meee 9 65] 748) 599) ..) ..] ..) 98) 1510 
2895} 5175/2457] 593 25} 178)11323 
922| 1875] 499) 183} ..) ..| 82} 3011 
3817| 6550)2956} 726 25} 260)14334 
OE re MF] ..| 18] 433} 36) 7 
hy ASR Oc M Tl QR eee 27 
1 eG M 3] 7] 65) 127) 49 10 
Pe aa tatven sisi MF 1 5 53 48] 42 
aE toate M Ohh eal | Mean Ce) 5 
aap Nee 1 eee Pe eel = Bil 18 
ri Fr 3] 5) 68} 40) 380) 4 
MF ..| 5 127 sid 
Sn Ape nrpettae 7) 37| 678} 217] 134) 1 15 
aad ene narc Sl 7. 82). BL Bz 24 .-| 18] 202 
44! 760' 2781 171! 5! ..) 15! 18) 1247 
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ie Z Purpits (Day AND Boarpinc) 
3 58 
ic 3 a 
Name PLACE | ea (es Sle atalbys 3 
CoNFERENCE District 2) 5 = s| s| | s/s 
Bm en mts uiere tl 2 |i al arell Pee] news 
NORTH SUMATRA g/S/ 813] 8 | Seleel a| 3/8) & 
z\dl/ea|2| & | sale] S| 8/5) 5 
Primary Schools s.e cate niie seems North Sumatra...JAsahan.........]  4|.M ol [aS (Se 
Primary Sehools;.<.... 5... 6 sauces nee se North Sumatra...|Asahan......... 4iIMF) .. 4) 74 5} 10 6 
Primary School, Tandjong Balei....... North Sumatra...|Asahan......... IMF, .. Di 36). Gene ae 
Primary; Schools: =>. re hadnt eee North Sumatra...|Medan......... 4IMF| 5] 7| 135] 190) 38 
Boys’ School, Medan.i.i.......0s-008 North Sumatra...]Medan......... 1; M 3) 15) 126} 221) 58 2 
Girls’ School, Medan...........-...-. North Sumatra...]Medan......... 1| F 2] TS) S38 Vase add 54 
Potal—Board. woscce cae ne North Sumatras: |e. waders oy ceo 15} ..| 10) 87) “428 485) ai ee) oe oy.) 62 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harris Memorial Training Sch., Manila..|Philippine Islands|Central......... 1 Fr 3} 6 50 
Training School, Lingayen...........-. Philippine Islands}Central......... 1| F 3] 6 i 45 
Total=—Societyatocc acadtaecr Philippine Islands|................ Pe Se 6] 11)! Sec] kepil ae emer ot S05 
Grand Total—Board............. AM Rieldsten . acces cen eane ae 1786] ..] 396}4079 9 
Grand Total—Society............ ATL Wireldphe ee fe. oc| cutucreriieriensara ae 816} ..| 290/2370 4 
Jointly Operated. ..........5:-...- Lh Oi EGR Seeley la Siar seats Amer dee 230\ ee 4) 309 
Grand Potaliies)ecemras stor ANT Biiclds oe ovcia cial Steroresescteleiheretecctateye 2832) ..| 69016758) 2251 York eeerleeiemerclics | i] 2 


MEDICAL STATISTICS, 1927 


Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Board of Foreign Missions from which statistics have been received are reported here. 


STAFF Hospira Our-Patrents DisPENSARY 
FOREIGN | NATIONAL ke 
i) lent 2 2 
4} ei1AQls 2 5 
7 pg @} a | & =H le 3S 
NAME AND LOCATION | 5 ol 04 ew Uc hd al gle 2 2) 3 
; 3 SF ll Tee 8 ln ec ie Ve Wie oe 4| als @| s| & 
Alz|E 2] |@|/ 3) 2] 2lgle 2\o| zig. 2 | 8 | e\_4 
RIES S| [s| S|] so] Alsgtsgzra 2] 2 rgisS| sz] a | a) 8 lsaise 
BEI |elel=|_|3| 8] £| Sl3cieclel =| eleleelS2] 6] 2 | & |esize 
a\4|2is/s|2| $|3)8| £) 8 | S|S3/Selzl 2| S\z/82|23] | Z| S BES 
Union Hospitals are Starred [2(ZICH(Ql4| Ola ]~| 4) 4 | <laslza[o] fe) we olas|ee] & | a] & jzslad 
1 2/31415/6/7!1 8} 9 710{ 11] 12 13 | 14 | 15 |16f 171 18 {19} 20] 21 22 | 23 24 | 25 | 26 
| WasterN Asta 
Curva 
| Central China 
_ Wuhu General............ 2}..)..] 2] 3) 8} 9} 20} 40)1457/17789)1234) 414) 129/23] 60) 18] 3) . 78] 2912) 7847) 10759 
Tunki Hospital........... Sheds 2h. <f 1] 4) BE 12 nc : a ...} 1814] 3718) 5532 
Chengtu 
BROAOIES. 5 92-kbteke Hesiee ole Dee} 4) 2i-1) 2) 5 1580] 4001)15581) 120) .. 
| Baby Welfare Clinic.......f..}..]--|.-|..|.-| - ; r 90 167 Bi: 
University Clinic*. .... Serateales| ole.) Li ti 2 40) 80) 5) . 125} 500} 700} 1200} 60) 50 
Chadwick, Tzechow.......].. metic 2) 2) 1) BF 26 8 263] ..| 7 278] 4240) 2002) 6242} 60) 162 
Chungking 
oem Shed fesa\a's 1} 1] 1) 3) 2) 1) 16) 19} 50) 542) 9107] 16) 57) ..| 8f 20 2 25] 2072) 6974 9046 
‘oochow 
' Sek-baik-du Dispensary....]..|..|..]--) 1 Srevaliodal eel oral Weel sc: 20} 25) 3 48} 526) 723] 1249) 52) 48 
Wiley General, Kutien..... 1] 1)..] 2) 1]..] 6} 7] 40) 481) 5752] 12) 107) 125) 2] 548) 500) 6} 80) 1134] 1325) 1530) 2855; 125) 715 
» Fifth Ward Dispensary.....]..]..]..]..| 1]-. i be Pil (er ore! Woe] ce) Meer A | ‘ : 418) 1719} 2137) 100) 20 
Hammond Dispensary.....]..|..]--]--| 1}.. W: 1226] 1447] 2679] 139) .. 
angsi 
, Water of Life, Kiukiang....] 1) 2) 1] 4] 2} 2} 18] 22] 80} 894) 1198) 13) 351 4 40} 32 re 72) 4683) 6172|10879| 128) 24 
' Ensign Mem’l, Nanchang...]..}..]..]..| 2] 3] ..| 5] ..| 416} 4950} 122) 93] 13]/45) 106] 321)/56 .| 427] 2651) 7564/10215) 86 
North China 
1 Changli Generali eueychs . 1j..}..] 1] 1]..] 3] 5] 27) 235) 3604) 15) 139) ..|. 26] 149)..| 525) 750} 1943) 5752) 7695) 367| 83 
Hopkins Mem’!, Peking. ...} 4] 2} 1] 7] 5) 5) 62] 72] 67| 649)13293) 208) 205) 347 28| 12). . 40] 13863] 30798/ 44061) 652} 120 
' General, Shanhaikwan, .... 1} 1]..} 2} 1} 2} 3] 6) 25) 180} 3600] 20} 85) 560/60) 390) 560/34) 340) 769) 1566; 4698) 9144) 560/1000 
Pwispensary, sunnua.....-(:-|--|--|--) 1) 1) ..) 20...) .-) ...1 Fi LO) cel se fanl ae) Orn 402) 2270) SHORT Mires 
-Yenping 
Speare Mem’l, Yenping....] 1] 1]..} 2] 4] 4] 7] 15) 55) 485) 6074/1244] 62) 26]..] 25) ..]..] . 25] 855) 1876] 2741) ..| 53 
Dispensary, Shahsien......)..j..)--|-.] 1]..| 2] 31 4) 6] ...] . ..| 17]..] 62] 40) 6] ..| 108] 408] 850) 1258) 54) 28 
_ Dispensary, Sunchang.. . . Mcot as Mp ONO esse. As le hie, 5). 39 61} 100) .. 
Hospital, Yuki........ 1}. 1} 10 8 62) 734 4) 24)..[ 21 6}. 27] 512) 1950} 2150 
| Hospital, Yungan..... 1}. 1f 20] 29) 226) 634) 14) 21]..] 23] 12) 2 3 120| 525; 645) 54 
Korea 
Norton Mem'l, Haiju ae 2] 1]..) 3} 1) 4] 3) 8} 20) 177] 1735; 9+] 22) 96]..] 91 * 2| 170} 2241] 5369) 7880) 96} 340 
Dispensary,* Kongju...... 1} 1}..| 2] 1] 2) 3] 6] ..] 13) 170] 18) ..] ..]..] 99] 917/23)/1703| 271 609} 5230) 5839) 44) 10 
Union Christ’n*, Pyengyang} 2] 3]..] 5) 4/24] 32) 60} 54)1088]12479)1114] 321) 91/35] 625) ..| 3) ..) 628) 9890)23623/35659} 620)2146 
Severance Union*, Seoul. ..J11] 4]. .|15/38/33]102]173]100)2147|2469711114)1720) ..)72) ..] ..J..] «.] .. .16734]39848]56582) 2). 
Swedish Mem’l, Wonju.....] 1] 1]..] 2] 1] 2} 3} 6} 17] 41] 128) 30) 40) 45}..) 48) 94) 5} 4) 146} 1527] 5483] 7010] 20) 4 
) Sournurn Asta 
Fe nret 
Gujara 
\ Tholui Mem’l, Nediad<.. 1] 3]..| 4]..] 9] 10) 197100) 729) ...] ..] 498]1199)..f -..] ..J..] ..118900) 
Hyderab: : 
ee Mem’l, Vikarabad]..|..|.-|--| 1] 5) 7] 13} 21) 332) 365 14] 38] 155)10) 2] ..] 2} 56) 58] 4133) 9093/13226) 82) 826 
AFRICA 
. Bee le au a ofdeine 1} 1)..| 2]..}..] ..] ..] 241 500) 5000] 10) 100] 300) 2]1000)/5000] 3/1000] 7000} ...) ...| ... 100 
"Dispensary, Quiongua......]-- 11..) 1)..}..] 22] {8} 200] 1000} 5} :.} 25]... ..| ..] 5] ..1 5] 500] 2500} 3000 ea 
Potion Mem’l, Nyadisi.. 1] 1)..| 2]..] 2] 3] 5} 19) 237) 3780/15+) .. Sts: 2922] 2955) 5877 
Latin AMERICA 
Mexico 


Latin-American,* Puebla... 2| 2|..| 4]..{17| 1] 18} 41] 380] 5600] 15] 150 35]25] 850/160] 4} 40) 2490 


gut Andes Peru. ellavistal 2|17|..{19| 1|40] 49] 90] 72) 890|14207| 17] 360]. .[76 6455 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; in italics 
those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Central China. 

Chinkiang—Letitia Mason Quine Hospital. 

Nanking—University of Nanking Hospital: conducted by the Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Wuhu—Wuhu General Hospital. 

Foochow 

Foochow City—Magaw Memorial Hospital. 

Foochow City—Woolston Memorial Hospital. 

Futsing—Lucie F. Harrison Hospital. 

Haitang—Dispensary. 

Kutien—Wiley General Hospital. 

Lek Du—WNathan Sites Good Shepherd Hospital. 

Lungtien—Dispensary. 

Hinghwa 

Hankong—Richmond Methodist Hospital. 

NgSauh—Otis A. Jakway Dispensary. 

Sienyu—Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 

Kiangsi 

Kiukiang—Water of Life Hospital. 

Kiukiang—Elizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital. 

Nanchang—Ensign Memorial Hospital. 

Nanchang—Women’s and Children’s Hospital. 

North China 

Changli—Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital. 

Peking—Hopkins Memorial Hospital. 

Peking—Elizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital. 

Shanhaikwan—Shanhaikwan Dispensary. 

Taianfu—Taianfu Men’s Hospital. 

Tientsin—Isabella Fisher Hospital. 

Tsouhsien—Hospital. 

Tsunhua—Kwangchi Dispensary. 

West China 

Chengtu—Chengtu Hospital. 

Chungking—Chungking General Hospital. 

Chungking— William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 

Yenping 

Changhufan—Dispensary. 

Shahsien—Dispensary. 

Shunchang—Dispensary. 

Yenping—Alden Speare Memorial Hospital. 

Yuki— Hospital. 

Yungan—Yungan Christian Hospital. 

KOREA 

Chemulpo—Dispensary. 

Haiju—Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital. 

Kongju—Dispensary. 

Pyengyang—Union Christian Hospital (Hall Memorial) : eonducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches: Woman’s Department under Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Seoul—Severance Union Medical College Hospital: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist 
were, Methodist Episcopal, South, Australian, Presbyterian and United Church 
of Canada. 

Seoul—Lillian Harris Memorial ae che 3; Public Health Clinic; Dispensary. 

Wonju—Swedish Methodist Hospital. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Tjisaroea, Java—Tjisaroea Methodist Hospital. 
Palembang, Sumatra—Dispensary. 


Norru AFrica 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila—Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bengal 
Caleutta—At 140 Dharamtala St., Dispensary. 
Pakaur—dith Jackson Fisher Memorial Hospital. 
Bombay 
Igatpuri—Dispensary. 
Poona—Dispensary. 
_ Puntamba—Dispensary. 
Gujarat 
Baroda—Mrs. William Butler Memorial Hospital. 
Nadiad—Thoburn Memorial Hospital. 
Hyderabad 
Sironcha—Olason Memorial Hospital. 
Indus River 
Chaman—Dispensary. 
Lahore—Dispensary. 
Madar—Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Sheik Mandah—Dispensary. 
Tilaunia—Mary Wilson Sanitarium. 
Lucknow 
Rasra—Dispensary. 
North India 
Bareilly—Clara A. Swain Memorial Hospital. 
Ujhani—Hospital, 
Northwest India 
Brindaban—Sarah LH. Creighton Memorial Hospital. 
South India 
Bidar—Bidar Methodist Hospital. 
Kolar—Zilen Thoburn Cowen Memorial Hospital. 
Vikarabad—Huldah A. Crawford Memorial Hospital. 


AFRICA 
Angola AFRICA 


Loanda—Dispensary. 
Quessua—Dispensary. 
Quiongua— Dispensary. 


Congo 
Kabongo—Dispensary. 
Kapanga—Hospital. 

Liberia 
Ganta—Dispensary. 

Rhodesia 
Mtoko—Dispensary. 


Mutambara—Riley Dispensary. c 

Nyadiri—Washburn Memorial Hospital. ; 

Old Umtali—Dispensary and Nurses’ Training School. 
Southeast Africa 

Gikuki—Inhambane Hospital. 


Kambini—Dispensary. 
LATIN-AMERICA 
MEXxIco 
Guanajuato—Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Mexico City—Gante St. Dispensary. 
Mexico City—Aztecas Dispensary. 
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Puebla—Latin-American Hospital: conducted by the Missionary Boards of 


the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches. 


Bouivia 
La Paz—Dispensary. 
CHILE 
Concepcion—Dispensary. 
Santiago—Dispensary. 


ERU 

Callao—British-American Hospital. 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Tunis—Dispensary for Arab Women. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AGENCIES OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 
CHINA EASTERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Foochow. 
Hinghwa Mission Press, Hinghwa City. 


JAPAN : 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 


Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES ‘ 
Java Book Concern, Batavia, Java. 


PIUILIPPINE ISLANDS | : 
Methodist Publishing House, Manila. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras. 


AFRICA AFRICA 


Methodist Mission Press, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Patton Mission Press, Malanje, Angola. 

Congo Mission Press, Kambove, Congo. 

Rhodesia Mission Press, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 
Inhambane Mission Press, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


MrExIco LATIN-AMERICA 


Kivangelical Press of Mexico City, Mexico City: conducted by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, Congregational, Friends, 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and the Y. M. C. A. 


SoutH AMERICA 

Methodist Publishing House, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Union Book Store, Buenos Aires: conducted by the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Hpiscopal, Northern Presbyterian, Disciples and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches, and the American Bible Society, the Y. W. C. A. and the Religious 
Tract Society of London. 

Union Depository for Literature, Santiago, Chile: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches. 

Methodist Book Depository, Lima, Peru. 


DENMARK EUROPE 
Methodist Book Concern, Copenhagen. 
HUNGARY 
Methodist Book Concern (Christian Book House), Budapest. 
GERMANY 
Buchhandlung und Verlag des 'raktalhauses, Bremen. 
ITALY 
Methodist Publishing House, Rome. 
NoRWAy 
Methodist Book Concern, Oslo. 
SWEDEN 
Methodist Book Concern, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 


Methodist Book Concern, Zurich. 


Nortu ArFrrica 
Bible Depot of the North Africa Mission, Constantine, Algeria. 


a - an i 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927 
“ AUDIT 


z Pages 469 to 485 of this report have been prepared by the Treasurer, as work- 
ing sheets for the information and use of the Board. All of the figures used 
have been taken from the books that have been audited, but they are set up here 
in different form to meet the needs of this Annual Meeting. Pages 487 to 405 are 
taken from the Auditors’ report as certified by the Auditors on page 486. The 
entire audit is at the disposal of the Board. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIABLE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS 
World Service Divisible Receipts 
\erlel sonnel) $367,228 .91 
World Service, Designated.....................-- 362,349.74 
Worldtsemvice, (reasurer.............-.-.0-20005 1,638,667 .92 
Oiiomatemon Divisible Receipts... ........-. ee eee eee eee $2,368,246 .57 
World Service Non-Divisible Receipts 
World Service Specials, Designated............... $75,445.86 
World Service Specials, Undesignated............. 9,664.01 
MUA MMIOMHIONVISIDIC INCCEIPLS. wc. ee te eee cen ees 85,109.87 
Receipts from Other Sources 
PARMAR IBC SMDCSONALEK ......nccsecccese senses $8,409.87 
Huiomubegaciesy Uridesignated.............00.000% 248,354.86 
nome be@amies Mesionated.........6...2.0cceeee 44,555.73 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Undesignated.......... 11,989.62 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Designated............ 50,603.79 
Miscellaneous, Undesignated...................5. 6,833.49 
Miscellaneous, Designated..............5..00008- 45,942.21 
cotalvreceipts from Other Sources...............+-+++--++0+ 416,689.57 
TOTAL PEE RORRUABUEORMCBIPTSN shui, tie Gad oe cee eee eles $2,870,046 .01 
Total Appropriable Receipts for 1926... $2,817,975.46 
Increase for this year (Exclusive of Con- 
ditional Appropriations and Debt)... . 52,070.55 
DISBURSEMENTS 
WGAtGMOTEAMORGc vihc css heesscecccsccvcees (Schedule A)...... $383,996.38 
(Gessner ral Oyo) Ons, Renee (Schedule B)...... 239,041.41 
UmGirecePeAWOCOPMANIONS 65... c es cece s (Schedule C)...... 166,685.45 
IDineere NO ROOMIAIONG eC olcisciricccc.ccc ssc ve ce ees (Schedule D)...... 2,098,366.00 
~ Non-Recurring Items, Field Projects Fund.......(Schedule E)...... 74,350.00 
Non-Recurring Items, Designated Gift Adjustment 
SLES EVEL. 5 5nd Ad cy Se ae =. .(pchedule ER) ima 50,000.00 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS UNDER THE APPROPRIATION......... $3,012,439 .24 
RECAPITULATION 
Total Disbursements under the Appropriation.................+++. $3,012,439 .24 
GLAM N MOTO EIU DICSINCCEIDUSE sis. caps cc 2s sole ev eleie edie tle atalalee wlele wed 2,870,046 .01 
DAC GeTOP sO MEMOMUUTES nia afeicts sary lela» «rian ete wie oiaiew eeleleNieds $142,393 .23 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FOR CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND THE DEBT 


: RECEIPTS 
Conditional Appropriations 
INon-Recurring:.-.io:.025, 4 eee eee aire ee $257,964.06 
Récurfined aie) We Oe Semele See ene) a ties 177,678.72 
TOTAL CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. .......¢.0 oe Moen $435,642.78 
Receipts for the Debt 
Preferentialinice ana tenet ue eee $600,000 . 00 
Contributions ees. bi See ee eee 2,036.66 
TOTAL RECEIPTS FOR THE DEBT..--...0- 42. on ee 602,036.66 
Potala ee Ret ras s nke een alis tee Le ae $1,037,679 .44 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Conditional Appropriations......... (Schedule G) 
Non=Recurrinpeltems ae. lee ee ee eae $257,964.06 
Recurring ll temss oh 045 7 Sea hae Ce ee 177,678.72 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS....... $435,642.78 
Debt 
Applied’ on. the Debt) 3.5 ....6/5 3 s:0t tee © is Sonn hole) eee Oe 602,036.66 
DOT ATs sateaiersihiete she hs co tose saree SIS. 2 aS Cece $1,037,679. 44 


ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND 


SCHEDULE A 
BOARD OBLIGATIONS 
INTERESTSPAID het ae eee $123,934.74 


Interest on bank loans, made necessary 
by the Board Obligations and on funds 
borrowed to maintain the necessary cur- 
rent work of the Board, because of delay 
in forwarding funds from the churches. 


Less interest received......... 14,707 .36 


On bank balances and on advances to 
mission fields. 


Net interest o: oc) scpde adi omeomlole oGlets Cowncuaeraaee ne $109,227 .38 
DEFICIT e312. Me evtvck ote dete SOSH 2 Sion SiS ae 263,899.00 


Disbursements on account of current 
work for 1926 in excess of receipts for 
that year. 


LOSS IN EXCHANGE... .0000 006 cstimasmerys oo seek ae 10,870.00 


The loss in exchange in China for 1925 
as reported to December 31, 1925. 


Total Board: Obligations: ..):).0.: 4 «..i.«.02.aesnee,es oe okey eee $383,996.38 
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SCHEDULE B 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1. Corresponding Secretaries...... $18,336.90 


Salaries of the corresponding secretaries, 
stenographic help, traveling expenses, 
for the general supervision of all the 
work of the Board. 


2. Secretary-Counsel............. 6,621.20 
Salary of the secretary-counsel and 
stenographic help. 


3. Office Service 
BtreGeDtIOn. ..2..)...-..-.- 2,444.00 


Salary of reception clerk and office 
messenger. Incidental supplies. 


b. Stenographers and Clerks.. 7,355.11 
Salaries of stenographers and 
clerks not assigned to special de- 
partments, telephone operator, in- 
coming and outgoing mail. 


FA ee ceo wc onan vod 5,273.28 


“Salaries of clerical help for the 
filing of all correspondence, 


EERODECTG i) ac boo. 0 bine «a ois 3,586.25 
Salaries of porters. 

2. lose 3,292.00 
For all correspondence. 

f. Telephones and Telegrams. 2,136.01 

PSULATICS, . oc +45 <aisjcos 490.73 


Liability and group insurance of 
office and staff, fire insurance on 
office furniture. 


h. Office Supplies.......... 3 $1,974. 24 
Cost of supplies not charged to 
special departments. 
HMCIGentAIS. .2..cses00ss0. 256.02 
Miscellaneous charges of adminis- 
tration. 
4, Board and Committee Meetings. 5,987.55 
Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Board for the annual 
peane and expense of Board Commit- 
ees, 
se ves cease os 19,500.00 
For office of the Board at tso Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
his ees sees eae n cs 1,414.52 
II. TREASURER 
1. Treasurer’s Office............. 18,875.89 


Salaries of treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing and office 
expense. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer supervise all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board under the 
Board’s direction, including cultivation 
of annuities and legacies and the care of 
all property received by gift or will. 


Accountant’s Office............ 22,697 .86 


Salaries of the accountants, stenographic 
and clerical help. The bookkeeping con- 
nected with receipts and disbursements 
of both designated and undesignated 
funds to the various treasurers through- 
out the world; accounting for all appro- 


~ 
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GENERAL EXPENSE—(Continued) 


priations; dealing with exchange, letters 
of credit, and payment of bills for pur- 
chases made in the United States by 
individual missionaries and institutions. 


Cashiers? Omce ss. nonce nee 


Less refund from annuity fund.... 


4. 


Salaries of cashier, stenographic and 
clerical help. Under the direction of the 
treasurer, the cashier handles the cash, 
the bank accounts, and the records of 
investments and reinvestments of the 
permanent and annuity funds. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 


portation (one quarter)........... 


WESSRCOMMMISSIONSite teectre ie inion 


Proportion of expense of purchasing 
supplies and transportation properly 
charged against office administration. 


$10,211.21 


3,000.00 


$3,572.52 
390.60 


III. FOREIGN FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


i 


De 


Associate Secretaries........... 


Salaries of associate secretaries, sten- 
ographic help, traveling expenses, for- 
eign field visitation, and office expense. 
The associate secretaries co-operate with 
the corresponding secretaries and under 
their direction aid in conducting corre- 
spondence with all the fields and the 
business related thereto. They are also 
engaged in the public presentation of 
foreign missions. 


Records and Research......... 


Salary and office expense of the recording 
secretary, stenographic and clerical help, 
for keeping the minutes of the Board 
and its committees and staff; preparation 
and editing of the annual report, and 
all forms and schedules of reports from 
the fields; editing and revising the sur- 
veys; research for the church at large, 
the editors, the secretaries, and the 
missionaries. 


IV. EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


1 


Designated Income............ 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help 
involved in preparing and sending out 
information regarding objects for desig- 
nated gifts and keeping in touch with all 
persons, organizations, and churches 
that through the years have maintained 
designated objects for their foreign mis- 
sionary giving. Securing from the field 
and distributing reports of the work 
made possible by designated gifts. 


Legaltand)Property...- oer ee 


Watching over the legal status of all 
phases of the Board’s work; the direc- 
tion of all cases of contested wills; the 
settlement of estates; the investigation 
of the value and title of all property 
offered the Board on the annuity or 
other plan. 


HielduCultivationes.--s0- eee 


Salary of associate secretary in charge of 
field cultivation, stenographic help. One 
half the maintenance of the offices 


$7,211.21 


3,181.92 


19,438.00 


$12,806.57 


21,366.48 


2,536.58 


33,650.93 
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GENERAL EXPENSE—(Continued) 


of the Board in Chicago and San 
Francisco; supplementary allowances 
for missionaries on furlough assigned 
to special field work. 


POMICAONS Nanos. a cece ees $9,454.93 


Printing and distribution of the annual 
report and special foreign missionary 


- 


literature. 
Se OP Chaco aye eo eee $16,586.17 


ba oh 8,996.88 
——_—___ 7,589.29 


Travel expense of secretaries and mis- 
sionaries for field cultivation. 


6. Annuity Cultivation............ 11,324.24 


Proportionate cost of salaries and travel 
expense of annuity agents employed by 
Home and Foreign Boards. One half 
the cost of annuity advertising in 
the Church Press. 


$248,801.71 


Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation.... 9,760.30 


WEBTR, (Goh neil Shri 7  i ieee $239,041.41 


SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 
BMEPRGUNCYSRUND.......2....0..0.5. $40,290.61 


Homecoming of missionaries on account of 
sickness, salaries of missionaries on extended 
furlough on account of ill health; emergency 
repairs on mission property. 


Veet tal seis Vee Ol 23,872.10 


Outfit allowance of new missionaries, chil- 
dren's allowance not provided in field 
budget, medical grants, travel expense of 
candidates for examination, cablegrams. 


Co-operation LEE Solgin Schocken 8,686 .00 


The Board’s share of the cost of co-opera- 
tion committees, like the Foreign Missions 
Conference, Committees on Co-operation 
in Latin America. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation 


(EHTESTGUATErS))iiae cose sys ees $11,313.00 
WESSTCOMMIUGSIONS -\icace sence es ee es 1,236.92 
————_ 10,076.08 


Proportion of cost properly charged to the 
fields for the purchase and shipping of per- 
sonal supplies for missionaries, building ma- 
terials and supplies for churches, educa- 
tional institutions and hospitals, involving 
every conceivable sort of article from a pin 
to a central heating plant. 


Personnel Department.................-. 5,997.37 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 

selection of all candidates for the mission 

field; and one half of the expense of the 

Chicago and San Francisco offices of the 
oar 
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Medical Department.................... $13,836.58 


Less refund for services rendered... 6,165.17 
ee 

Salaries and clerical help involved in the 

medical examination of all candidates for 

the mission field; medical examination of all 

missionaries arriving on furlough and before 

returning to their fields; examinations of 

written health reports sent regularly from 

missionaries on the fields. 


Retired Missionaries’ Fund............. $68,234.26 


Less income from permanent fund. 7,274.38 
Goes 

Allowances for retired missionaries, their 

widows and orphans, on the basis ‘of. the 

average claim of retired members of Con- 

ferences in the United States. 


Personnel Preparation Fund.......... 9,132.00 


For co-operation with theological seminaries 
and departments of religious education in 
certain universities for the training of pros- 
Bate foreign missionaries, and for scholar- 
ships. 


Total Indirect to Field. ccc ccd 655 od ang c oaee olerans oe $166,685.45 


SCHEDULE D 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 
EASTERN ASIA 


China 
Central Chinakiiy eer oan ees $58,400.00 
Chenetus West: Chingsas..udee cee ae 36,840.00 
Chungkines WestiG@hina 2.0 sens 35,865 .00 
POOCHOWAE Ge ite on re Cone 69,900.00 
Hin ghwa watoantents tee aces aariar hae 31,100.00 
Kelangsi ietien ses ater Sey eae ee eae 45,700.00 
Shantinern. cee ee ee ete 21,600.00 
Norths Chita nt sivac tyra el eae 97,100.00 
Southtultenns.ce. oecter he wt eee 14,100.00 
VEN PINS een toe oye ae ee eee 31,300.00 
China: Connectional-sc 2 ase nese ons 15,868 .00 
Fukien Christian University......... 4,292.00 
Nanking jUmiviersityaeemecinice eae 7,000.00 
Pekine sWintiversityeenin. ert eee ee 2,500.00 
West China Union University........ 4,000.00 

—————— $475,565.00 

Japan and Korea 
Japan aren eyes: hace bomen WePaeE eae: $103,500.00 
Korea s:iagh ated ls) amen eee ea, Se 90,000.00 
Manchuria Agence tae cn ee eerie 1,380.00 
Chosen Christian College............ 3,000.00 


v 


Severance Union Medical School...... 540.00 
—————— $198,420.00 
————— $673,985.00 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Ma laiy aicvheee ert nttere ciec.scpetel Sn stane Tors Sie Ree renenere eames $32,250.00 
Netherlands\Indiésis. <0... 3.4200. Ob er eee oe 24,000.00 
North: Suma tray Joy ris cion sors oi ouch ee ee eet tee 17,200.00 
Philippines: sac. cece eee eee es Bayes 38,178.00 


$111,628 .00 
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DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


eet os cold ike ayavelsysiSsacae x ernvs cee $28,800.00 
he sky pices cack avis vanwmes sce 30,400.00 
UI Oe a 25,500.00 
Ree OWAICES oo cy cis ests civcvce cr scvecccseuce 36,900 .00 
Gitiecik 5p oa Ra 49,000.00 
ea as vss co oie cicero conse ca 44,300.00 
igh IRE oy ii pads ck eb uln ace ence 40,387 .00 
India ieotectealCollege..............eeeeeeeees 12,300.00 
Ge de 54,500.00 
Eimiwowcnmetian College... ....c.-.cs cece eeees 29,600.00 
ae a REE Rt 5), sc 4 siuie/epaid sd visi ime aleve 90,400.00 
MOONE INAIA gis inc cvic cee ccneccncscvvevcasces 68,500.00 
RMU RMIT EMM yu vip auch osc vceeussveccacces + 38,690.00 
NORE Ec one so visa vo vated ocldne vines 27,000.00 
———— $576,277.00 
AFRICA 
etre sc ciala ava arcyarsipiath veld wre vie $27,000.00 
PRA os was coe eda ce decidulews'ele 32,050.00 
SE Sec cass wins, « « a bididnatelayaee o> 34,550.00 
a eC Fc inc «ni s,'s oR eels » oa 33,950.00 
SA EIMMNTETL eo isisia sao ceraos one pea caw cee 32,190.00 
$159,740.00 
LATIN AMERICA 
RIA i 5. ise else dows cccnsevesce $26,738.00 
(Oo ie LA at i 28,082.00 
SO cer saa alata S m,casaiyern shaven some’ 44,827 .00 
Pen GN ATTICTICA... 20000 ccecvcenvecncvivces 56,240.00 
NO MEF Go éupictsievassva cies e¢etsvepedons 63,660.00 
DMCC TE ei cp claws eee ees 32,550.00 
armeterion Genetal..........- ck wee e scenes 16,738.00 
—_——— $268,835.00 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


Batam laAViICw, «0... ee cee eee $12,711.00 
DEPT alike on 10,170.00 
Lee). eh 5,800.00 
Pita OHOWECISHs s.. 655. ccececeaw sve 4,830.00 
ISPD es 12,550.00 
SCORE on 16,000.00 
——— $62,061.00 
Zurich Area 
ENTSOS E23 Rr $6,000.00 
IBY CIR AES Ae hoes 7,560.00 
Frankfort Theological School......... 5,000.00 
MAIO RM RON GTAIS SHINS, ccc c,pus vie eve s+ 5,500.00 
Tio SVENGEIS Site a een eee 9,950.00 
INOMMNCOSUAGETIMATIV «coc coc ess ec es 8,078.00 
Worthwest Germany...............- 7,882.00 
USES - ain ga 3,250.00 
le tiie Cyreiaa:\6\ ey Stee ee rae 5,074.00 
Southwest Germany...........+.... 9,056.00 
(S\N. Gas Se err 6,000.00 
JNO MOC Ell 2 AERO en 1,500.00 


$74,850.00 
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DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 
Paris Area 
HEATICOR sep ec ie ot ee, $47,130.00 
Ttalyorcome coer oe eon 60,366.00 
MonteMiarto- ernest eerne eee 7,750.00 
Madeitaylslands)njeqernnetere trees site 4,915.00 
North pAtnica tar aucnsre cnr ci rrcten tans 45,479.00 
SPAltl 5.x. percoutea: CuO en 4,600.00 
Area Generalers mtr cree ee ore 750 


Total Direct Appropriations, Recurring Items 


SCHEDULES E AND F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 


0) 
$170,990. 00 


DESIGNATED GIFT ADJUSTMENT FUND....... $50,000.00 


Designated gifts disbursed for building and 
other non-recurring items. All designated 
gifts for current work are charged to the recur- 
ring items budget of each field. Since there is 
no appropriation for the individual fields for 
property it is necessary to charge to a special 
fund all such designated gifts. 


HIELD PROJECTS TRUIND ieaeerer ee clear $74,350.00 


Amounts which have been disbursed by the 
Executive Committee for property obligations 
and commitment. 


The following figures give the expenditure of the above funds by 


Conferences: 
Designated 
EASTERN ASIA Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
China Fund Fund 

(Geimarall (Chvcoee gonnhee osau sen - $2,328.98 $8,000 . 00 

Chenetu, West China......... 380.00 6,000.00 

Chungking, West China....... 551.10 1,000.00 
IRGOCHOWRys trio tao neuen: 2,762.62 
Hinghwa.. aay te 2,450.00 
KAA TIB Siar etre eta rere, ae or 7,814.60 
North: Chinameca ee: 20,300.00 
SHANtUNG ae eee cer ee vere 4,962.84 
SoOuuhwe uksenmrans one. oe ere 1,367.53 
AY enioiiie vee ec vans i ee ee 20.00 
China Connectional?. sqs.2-6 =: 500.00 
Peking Union University...... 39,564.30 
Fukien Union University...... 300.00 
West China University........ 763.50 
Nanking University. scene at 24.14 

OCH UN De tetety oa OR RO Ree Ree $84,089.61 $15,000.00 

Japan and Korea 

Japan aye  eiree incom ances $6,382 .37 
OFC aeRO = ene eee nee 12,847.50 


TOTAL EASTERN ASIA..... $103,319.48 $15,000.00 


$307,901.00 
$2,098,366.00 


$124,350.00 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—(Continued) 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
INI 3 <5 i 


TOTAL SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


WORST rat)” ee 
WAIHI ACE. ea. e ss cree wee 
WU MIRMIRA MORSE fie ska eo nes 


MODARSIOW PES Co dk bce ee ee 
Lucknow Christian ea Ee 
North India.. : oc 

Northwest India.. Fie 
Sontag. .............. 
ingle) (Cc. 7) 


ISON 6 oct A 


[aaa 


IMGENCIO.. 36 aad Chee ae 


TOTAL LATIN AMERICA.... 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


Battiovandeslavic...< 0.2.2... 
IDS a) 
SV CCC TIMNEE itd /sye'e lao ses. es 


$3,991 


5,113. 
00 
4,501. 


$14,587 .56 


981 


82 


37 
37 


$3,000.00 
1,500.00 


$4,500.00 


$2,138 .00 
1,491.00 $11,500.00 
11,804.10 3,000.00 
163.00 
384.75 
3,694.29 
764.73 
50.00 
684.50 
2,198.00 
1,180.00 5,350.00 
3,739.50 3,000.00 
1,589.15 3,000.00 
1,493 .50 
$31,374.52 $25,850 .00 
Designated , 
Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
Fund Fund 
$1,381.50 
1,457.48 
3,866.83 $5,000 .00 
7,219.80 
3,979.10 
$17,904.71 $5,000 . 00 
$128.31 $2,500.00 
12.00 
505.40 
1,000.00 2,200.00 
1,310.00 
8,594.38 6,000.00 
3,169.00 
$14,719.09 $10,700.00 
$3,000.00 
402.00 
162.50 $1,200.00 
$3,564, 50 $1,200.00 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—(Continued) 
Zurich Area 


AUStria .54 Soe dates tae eee $100.00 - 
Bulgaria scanseec rte exes -.6 2 500.00 $5,000.00 
Jugo-Slavias Sina etal es 118.00 
Southwest Germany.......... 345.25 
TOTAL AU hacen $1,063 .25 $5,000.00 
Paris Area 
tance nt pcs me arnt ue ecm $1,695 .00 
[taly sicce ce deters eee ae 1,134.13 
Monte Marion one eee 4,504.90 
North Aticica saeco eee 774.48 $3,500.00 
SPAin cage Stes spose eae 3,600.00 
SR OTAL arroustayel-caer reece $8,108.51 $7,100.00 


TOTAL EuROPE AND.N. AFRICA. $12,736.26 $13,300.00 
MISCELLANEOUS............... $820.25 


GRAND HNOTAR. a7 jars $195,461. 87 **$74,350.00 
*145,461.87 


$50,000.00 


* Paid from Preferential. 
** Of this amount $25,490.08 was received in Designated Gifts. 


SCHEDULE G 
CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING 
EASTERN ASIA 


China 
CentraliChinad.ci.c. nace ke eee $250.00 
Chengtus West Chinas <i5.tuc cane ee 260.00 
Chungkine w West China arscn seem 1,220.47 3 
HOOCHOWiA" sete eee ouetaiee Oeta ae 11,564.61 
He bo ated chye: yah Warnes ek ieee a Meu Mew «x 2,700.42 
RATIO STAN A orsieltes os, ache oe nee Pea 6,194.13 
North China dissin eee mera 3,604.00 
Shantun yay nst hot ce tare eae 1,230.00 
South Bukien <:casm senate ae ee ee 562.32 
MENPiN Shen h ae a aleronie nc ne Ree ern 960.00 
Ghing ‘Generals cance ioe eee ere 9,945.03 
Nanking University. ee see ee ee 375.00 
Fukien Christian University........... 20.00 
West China Union University.......... 1,935.00 
Japan and Korea ———— 940,820°98 
APali Taree eee ee ee $6,287 .55 
Korea 2 iyeieia ion crnioras eel one tas eae 11,848.40 
— 18,135.95 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA mms 6h 
Malaya tect. ohtstec dso arabica tare sree ieee eRe $519.00 
Netherlands, lndieso.%...5.heaect eae eee ein oe 942.50 
North Suitatra uct nec sian ae eee 810.00 
Philip pines secure cats eect aepsegs cas Scie aS corG ee 1,359.55 


$3,631.05 
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CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING—Continued 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Oe ETN, 5 flo s ticlilee Sah caldee ss caecaes $2,647 .60 
aC ATMO Aas sire cs cidkiwas biel neeaces eae 4,345.85 
TM TE ik pall elev e ev uectas 6,288 .29 
APMP MEO VUTIGES eGo o's sles clddece de deeccsseanae 1,375.00 
KPA ie Se 13,597 .83 
Vets TC i Os a a 7,373.76 
Todicn aeological College... 06... c ccc ce leew eee 1,253 .59 
Ua Se) a a 1,817.83 
NRT i «save pldelad eddls «ele es uww ese 2,023.16 
Dimiemiow entistian College. ii). 0ccc ee ee ee ee eee 3,036.70 
you Sekt 0 Ee nn 12,686.83 
PIETRO Dl, caite 4 sailed wal csnccenecsnnee 10,658.51 
Solo oh 7,424.60 
NNER eC Ac cs stale Puta sc cea ae ae es 7,783.00 
AFRICA 
ae EE oe hs ssuarn jes wep adh ode ve be wae $925 .00 
CF a or ar 6,481.98 
Brent Ce EN i ca yi aro vo a, apye sin pawie'e « wane 499.56 
Sree a cpap: wine MiAdovahers asied'e eee Sie 2,563.26 
PT NMMNAPER EO ng ne kos oly ey woe de bles owes 1,009.75 
LATIN AMERICA 
ee 6c yan cyetun ase s v0 8.90)» x ¥isie 0s $72.75 
Pim MOARCUIAA GG fad asics uk comswlge sd ov k ee ey ene ee 550.00 
ee. weirs. mae wd Kno owed we oes 891.00 
MPA CheranOMb EE AMOETICA s. oc. cue ce cose cbs ev seers 125.00 
LAGE, TORIC a Se a ae 690.00 
Se eee TE eke). sy0ia's uyars Geopatslanie » 4» « 0 3,844.36 
EP SOUS OVSLER re 75.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
WFR IAVIC. 2... ce stk ee tees $204 .00 
Rl rere ee A ean’ palaces 20. 
ONRHLE Lo heh oe 200.00 
$424.00 
' Zurich Area 
IMUSIC. aod oy oe $5.00 
WENDT ys a ce hss ue Udale les adhere 345.80 
TEL EE 5 9 Lah hes or 50.00 
ANCES VTC AL RS 5.00 
INegthedsttGermatiy.cb.vi. loki. 343. 55 
mae ee he oe ee koedidan. 55.00 
: 804.35 
Paris Area 
JURNOE. 5 Se, SA $1,554.60 
INGSUEE. esas Sie bee Ae 925.00 
IMAG SIESICEIn SUPA Oe ee 212,65 
OMEN WIATIOW MERON. cuss ccc eeu cle ews 2,000 .00 
INveyeutl Jin chee A 3,010.56 
SHOSHTIL o os hoa a 2,000.00 
9,702.81 
INSUES OF 8 | Ln LATS) DO) Si st eee A 
ToraL CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING...........+- 


$82,312.55 


11,479.55 


6,248.11 


$10,931.16 
4,119.37 


$177,678.72 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DICOU RS ED, FOR THE FIELDS FROM DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI- 


EASTERN ASIA 


China 
Central(@hinarees eee 
Chengtu, West China......... 
Chungking, West China....... 
Foochow «RE AORN, aie martes 


Shantunl peace eens en ener 
South Pukienterwetasteeess cee 
Wenping. (rer crete aie sen ee 
China Connectional. . a 
Fukien Christian University. A 
Nanking University.. 

Pelkange Universitye seen ee 
West China Union University.. 


Chosen Christian College...... 
Severance Union Medical Sch.. 


Total Eastern Asia........ 
Seton ate ASIA 


Total Southeastern Asia... 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


Gan Mi. hie Nara (oat Peg ARRAS a coe 
Ey déerabadiatere ass camer ae 
Indus: Riven sace ae errsterak ks 


Eucknowarerenn | Ae gee 


Lucknow Christian College.... 
North India. . qpappn dos mo 10 tot 


Southeast Africa)...cs ues ee cle 


Total Africa, Cent. and South 


DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D Fund ment 
Schedule E Schedule F 
$58,400.00 $8,000 . 00 $2,328.98 
36,840.00 6,000.00 380.00 
35,865 .00 1,000.00 551.10 
69,900 . 00 2,762.62 
31,100.00 2,450.00 
45,700.00 7,814.60 
97,100.00 20,300.00 
21,600.00 4,962.84 
14,100.00 1,367.53 
31,300.00 20.00 
15,868 .00 500.00 
4,292.00 300.00 
7,000.00 24.14 
2,500.00 39,564.30 
4,000.00 763.50 
$475,565.00 $15,000.00 $84,089 . 61. 
$103,500.00 $6,382.37 
90,000 .00 12,847.50 
1,380.00 
3,000.00 
540.00 
$198,420.00 $19,229.87 
$673,985 .00 $15,000.00 $103,319.48 
$32,250.00 $3,991 .82 
24,000.00 $3,000.00 3113-37 
17,200.00 1,500.00 981.00 
38,178.00 4,501.37 
$111,628.00 $4,500.00 $14,587 .56 
$28,800.00 $2,138.00 
30,400.00 $11,500.00 1,491.00 
25,500.00 ,000.00 11,804.10 
36,900.00 163.00 
49,000.00 384.75 
44,300.00 3,694.29 
40,387 .00 764.73 
12,300.00 50.00 
54,500.00 684.50 
29,600.00 2,198.00 
90,400.00 5,350.00 1,180.00 
68,500.00 3,000.00 3,739.50 
38,690.00 3,000.00 1,589.15 
27,000.00 1,493.50 
$576,277 .00 $25,850.00 $31,374.52 
$27,000.00 $1,381.50 
32,050.00 1,457.48 
34,550.00 $5,000.00 3,866.83 
33,950.00 7,219.80 
32,190.00 : 3,979.10 
$159,740.00 $5,000.00 $17,904.71 
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APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, INDIRECT 
TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


INDIRECT CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATIONS 
Emergency Incidental Non- TOTAL 
Fund Fund Recurring Recurring 
Schedule C Schedule C Schedule G-1 Schedule G-2 
$1,211.66 $1,295.83 $250 .00 $71,486.47 
336.00 732.33 260.00 44,548.33 
926.55 108.33 1,220.47 39,671.45 
726.50 686.00 $5,000.00 11,564.61 90,639.73 
1,180.00 2,700.42 37,430.42 
175.00 411.66 8,999.84 6,194.13 69,295.23 
186.50 699.99 3,604.00 121,890.49 
150.00 1,230.00 27,942.84 
250.00 562.32 16,279.85 
392.78 341.67 960.00 33,014.45 
9,945.03 26,313.03 
20.00 4,612.00 
375.00 7,399.14 
42,064.30 
1,935.00 6,698 . 50 
$5,134.99 $4,675.81 $13,999.84 $40,820.98 $639,286 .23 
$3,140.11 $191.66 $30,000.00 $6,287.55 $149,501.69 
28.13 1,416.67 11,848.40 116,940.70 
1,380.00 
3,000.00 
540.00 
$3,968 . 24 $1,608 .33 $30,000 . 00 $18,135.95 $271,362 .39 
$9,103.23 $6,284.14 $43,999. 84 $58,956 .93 $910,648 .62 
$436.00 $1,616.66 $519.00 $38,813.48 
227.93 637 .96 942.50 33,921.76 
422.00 200.00 810.00 21,113.00 
1,131.50 101.66 1,359.55 45,272.08 
$2,217.43 $2,556.28 $3,631.05 $139,120.32 
$2,144.32 $993 .07 $2,647 .60 $36,722.99 
76.48 197.52 4,345.85 48,010.85 
562.77 375.00 6,288 .29 47,530.16 
16.66 1,375.00 38,454.66 
2,823.33 150.00 13,597 .83 65,955.91 
401.00 95.92 7,373.76 55,864.97 
1,419.00 1,121.00 1,817.83 45,509.56 
200.00 1,253.59 13,803.59 
440.13 188 .00 2,023.16 57,835.79 
2,969.18 845.00 3,036.70 38,648.88 
2,044.00 824.99 12,686 .83 112,485 .82 
1,603 .00 200.00 10,658.51 87,701.01 
641.05 283 .34 7,424.60 51,628.14 
769.40 16.67 $75,000.00 7,783.00 112,062.57 
$15,893 .66 $5,507 .17 $75,000.00 $82,312.55 $812,214.90 
$110.00 $925 .00 $29,416.50 
$1,141.74 416.66 $49,000.00 6,481.98 90,547 .86 
148 .06 466.66 499.56 44,531.11 
635.00 58.33 2,563.26 44,426.39 
240.50 206.66 1,009.75 37,626.01 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI- 


DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D Fund ment 
LATIN AMERICA Schedule E Schedule F 
Bolivia: cone cme oe $26,738 .00 $2,500.00 $128.31 
Central Americae. nan tcireter 28,082 .00 12.00 
Chile acc ee eee ie ro aeeaee 44,827.00 505.40 
Eastern South America........ 56,240.00 2,200.00 1,000.00 
Mexicans accent tee 63,660.00 1,310.00 
INorthtAndess vaeermetdecie we ae 32,550.00 6,000.00 8,594.38 
Latin America General........ 16,738.00 3,169.00 
Total Latin America...... $268,835 .00 $10,700.00 $14,719.09 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
Balticand: Slavic eesti serve $12,711.00 $3,000.00 
Wenmarics Lyeese sa eae arn 10,170.00 402.00 
HuTiAaniche so sree eae eel se tane ee 5,800.00 
inlanduS wedishe mri eee 4,830.00 
INOLWAY Wise s:0grone eleate eee ae ele - 12,550.00 
SWVCCEMN straw sare t en wescuaeuereR tents 16,000.00 $1,200.00 162.50. 
Welch MARE erOmG Ono TC $62,061.00 $1,200.00 $3,564.50 
Zurich Area : 
ANISETIONG evo. tbh ta ad oe oe cpa $6,000 .00 $100.00 
iBulvaria seein ie sot sree et 7,560.00 $5,000.00 500.00 
Frankfort Theological Seminary 5,000.00 
PLN gary. vee cys ieee se eee tele 5,500.00 
UZO-Sla Vidi cr merierrev tere yrs 9,950.00 118.00 
Northeast Germany........... 8,078.00 
Northwest Germany.......... 7,882.00 
RUSSIA) Si ae see ee cain choke 3,250.00 
Out hn Germany. . carne 5,074.00 
Southwest Germany.......... 9,056.00 345.25 
Switzerland! secon teristic 6,000.00 
‘Area (Generaleaa cet acncnn e 1,500.00 
LOtalaterce tet terete cote $74,850.00 $5,000.00 $1,063 .25 
Paris Area 
ranicenac.cie ee ice $47,130.00 $1,695.00 
Titailiypys eee cette aire cueuer anc one Gre 60,366.00 1,134.13 
Monte: Marion thet ieee 7,750.00 4,504.90 
Madeira Islandstererice suicnien 4,915.00 3 
INonth Africas sarees senate 45,479 .00 $3,500.00 774.48 
SPAT preteen sh Mea eet ae ete 4,600.00 3,600.00 
Area, General tanatece ess ire 750.00 
Motallomese DL See & oie he eee $170,990.00 $7,100.00 $8,108.51 
Total Europe & No. Africa $307,901.00 $13,300.00 $12,736.26 
MISCELLANEOUS! cepntes seen. $820.25 


$195,461.87 
**145 461.87 


GRAND GR OAAW Seema eta $2,098,366 .00 $74,350.00 $50,000.00 


* Of this amount $25,490.08 was received in Designated Gifts. 
** Paid from Preferential. 
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APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, INDIRECT 
TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 
INDIRECT CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATIONS 
Emergency Incidental Non- Recurring TOTAL 
Fund Fund Recurring Schedule G-2 
Schedule C ScheduleC Schedule G-1 
$795 .00 $200.00 $25,178.06 $72.75 $55,612.12 
323 . 50 74.99 550.00 29,042.49 
641.00 591.66 10,574.16 891.00 58,030 . 22 
1,891.00 125.00 17,200.00 125.00 78,781.00 
2,583 .00 3,844.36 71,397 .36 
1,132.00 51.00 75.00 48,402.38 
106.00 200.00 4,180.00 690.00 25,083 .00 
$7,471.50 $1,242.65 $57,132.22 $6,248.11 $366,348 . 57 
$204.00 $15,915.00 
100.00 10,672.00 
5,800.00 
4,830.00 
20.00 12,570.00 
100.00 17,462.50 
$424.00 $67,249.50 
$5.00 $6,105.00 
$1,000.00 $300 .00 345.80 14,705.80 
5,000.00 
50.00 5,550.00 
5.00 10,073.00 
343.55 8,421.55 
7,882.00 
500.00 55.00 3,805.00 
5,074.00 
9,401.25 
6,000.00 
1,500.00 
$1,500.00 $300.00 $804.35 $83,517.60 
$581.49 $1,554.60 $50,961.09 
925.0 62,425.13 
$32,832.00 2,000.00 47,086.90 
500.00 212.65 5,627.65 
858.00 $300.00 3,010.56 53,922.04 
2,000.00 10,200.00 
750.00 
$1,939.49 $300.00 $32,832 .00 $9,702.81 $230,972.81 
$3,439.49 $600.00 $32,832.00 $10,931.16 $381,739.91 
$6,423 55 $4,119.37 $11,363.17 
$2,867,983 .36 
145,461.87 
$40,290.61 $23,872.10 $257,964.06 $177,678.72 $2,722,521.49 
To determine the total disbursed for the Fields add the following items: 
Schedule C (in part) 
Wooperantonelmmdah, aavas say oe Ls oo. bee Te ewes $8,686.00 
Purchasing, Shipping, Transportation (three fourths)... 10,076.08 
Ret Ire SSI MATTCS orlc suck ee uiel aoe tie «ee nels eeie pine oes 959.88 
Wersomite MDE PAMIOCME, faite. e nes cess secede selene ne 5,997 .37 
MiccdicatWepartMent esis c eal sees ores es uarseeware are 


Personnel Preparation 


00 
' $102 522.74 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS 


General Permanent W.A.Williams Annuity 
Eastern Asia Fund Fund 10% Loan Fund Fund 

Cnengturencaeciki te eee $450.00 
inghiwar. «me aeaepere $14,000.00 
Northi@hina ancora 850.00 
China General......... $14,114.80 

$14,114.80 $1,300.00 $14,000.00 
Japan coreaec cere er 1,200.00 
KOREA fo auarccvs sven ctekete $26,848 .09 4,030.00 26,067.33 


Totals, Eastern Asia.. $26,848.09 $14,114.80 $6,530.00 $40,067.33 


Southeastern Asia 


Malla viaien. craters. 6,000.00 $20,000.00 
Northesumatrajeccnie « 3,500.00 
Totals, Southeastern 
IASI: ss enaie coterie $9,500.00 $20,000.00 
Southern Asia 
IBUTiia Ree te ete vete h tomo $5,000.00 
INorthtindiaewn. eeu 5 2,000.00 
Totals, Southern Asia. $7,000.00 
Africa 
Neola Jan Fae eee $480.00 
Rhodesia seieranesrascter 1,080.00 
Southeast Africa........ 2,068.80 $2,000.00 
Motals pAtnica mmr $3,628.80 $2,000.00 
Latin America 
Central America........ $2,250.00 
Boliviamenmcs ten ace $13,000.00 
Chilemee ects ook Cee 79,553.08 
Eastern South America. . 5,000.00 
IMIEXICO Mn auiasr nantes 8,950.00 
Totals, Latin America. $92,553.08 $16,200.00 
Europe and North Africa 
Binlandse rece sce $56,500.00 1,200.00 
Brancerrersaap cen seias 418,254.35 
Cermanyareee some ane 110,000 .00 
Ltally; Sele store a tomnahaietene 506,907.00 $77,739.24 
Madeira tiviisct ctas terre. 960.00 
INortheAinicamernme: teeter 54,371.60 
SWECEMi ee sas vncwieye 0009 4,660.00 


Switzerlandiars.ce. cae 60,150.00 


Totals, Europe and 
North Africa....... $1,206,182.95 $77,739.24 $6,820.00 


GRAND TORALSIeaneer $1,325,584.12 $91,854.04 $42,678.80 $69,067.33 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS—Continued 


ice a OEE, bib cisy tM otea. wep otbies teenies lv ees es $1,325,584. 12 
atric oO. 6. a ee 91,854.04 
WBE iS ahsins UDA Dea Tee 42,678.80 
NPM 80 a or a 69,067 .33 

ig aUMEIEG MGC AC VANCES. ....00cs.s.cccceenccteverccccnace $1,529,184.29 


STATEMENT OF DEBT 
OCTOBER 31, 1927 


Dotaiedenr, aspor October 31, 1924............000. $3,101,330 .27 
Received to October 31, 1926 

Preferential World Service Commission............ $850,000.00 

(OCT ARGS AGS 96 ee 30,130.96 

IN S500 1ST toy itel | V40 he 17,402.00 897,532.96 
Weeaswooovoner sl, 1926... co.cc chee ca ee eee $2,203,797 .31 
Received to October 31, 1927 

Preferential World Service Commission........... $600,000.00 

(OURS SUNT O Le 2,036.66 $602,036.66 


WecmanermOctouer O51, 1927. ....5..0..ccccc cee ctiece $1,601,760.65 
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LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 4, 1927 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
150 FirrH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of your treasurer for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1927, verified the cash balances, securities, mortgages and other 
nvestments called for by the books, comprising the following funds : 


BoarD OF ForREIGN MIssioNsS OF THE ° 
MeEtHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH: 


General Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Annuity Fund: 
Designated 
Undesignated 
MissiONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EpiscopAL CHURCH: 
Annuity Fund. 


Based upon our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify 
that, in our opinion, the funds have been properly accounted for, and that the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and receipts and disburse- 
ments are correct summaries of the transactions for the year ended October 31, 
1927. We further certify that we have examined the balance sheets submitted 
herewith and, in our opinion, they set forth the condition of the several funds 
accepting as correct the values at which the various items are carried on the books. 


Very truly yours, 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 and 1926 
PERMANENT FUND 


ASSETS 1927 1926 
(Grins 5 Ao (OG aR ee $76,929.81 $233,713.40 
Stocks and bonds (book 
RIES AAO ee (UH EBPAL AY 663,752.37 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaramtecd..0.......... $1,008,000 .00 $769,750.00 


Other mortgages, not 
SUATANTCEH 66... cesses 


Real property: 


299,855.00 1,807,855 .00 


392,200.00 1,161,950 .00 


McGregor, Mrs. M...... $12,000.00 
Cravmord, ROI Wis. ...s.6 6,400 .00 $6,400.00 
Winterbourne, George... . 3,000.00 3,000.00 
$21,400.00 $9,400.00 
Less, mortgage payable. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
20,400.00 ———————_ 8,400.00 
Loans receivable........... 400.00 
Loans on mission properties. 134,532.84 123,766.64 
Rindge Fund, investment in 
missionary literature..... 2,500.00 2,500.00 


$2,319,545 .02 $2,194,482. 41 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 and 1926 
PERMANENT FUND 


CAPITAL 1927 1926 
Balance at beginning of year.........-ssse0+- $2,199,134.76 $2,168,916. 55 
Add: Increasevtor yearn. acer sae sie) 129,695 .02 30, 218.21 


$2,328,829.78 . $2,199,134.76 
Deduct: Losses, net of profits from sale of 


INV EStments aise. .ce ere eae cists eres 13,502.48 11,107.48 
$2,315,327 .35 $2,188,027 .33 
Income held subject to the call of the missions. ~ 4,217.67 6,455.08 


$2,319,545 .02 $2,194,482 .41 


PERMANENT FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1927 


Balance, November-1, 1926... sc os.csi0s sino eevee ole oes « aye $233,713.40 
RECEIPTS: 
Payments on notes receivable, etc.............. $400.00 
Refund of loans to Foreign Missions............ 7,483.80 
Bequests fiasco cle ait aes eee tetera 187,998.00 
Interest odividends,ietchemaaa seein erento 123,613.52 
Investments sold ss.tcetaae ach reer nates 63 ‘657. 50 
SS 383,152.82 


$616,866 . 22 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Loans touhoreign@Missions pment oe ieee rede 18,250.00 
Refundsion, bequests, ete} on.io sn ater neeteieee ae 57.98 
Income paid to General Fund, etc.............. 125,850.93 
Investmentsipurchasedi-. sam oe aaa eerie 395,777 .50 


539,936.41 
Balance“OctoberiSl 1927 2... icici. « wicks cle wie lade eee $76,929.81 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 
ane tac sic ood ls ive ee orn daecwseeb se balgenes $86,128.43 
Investments (hook value): 
DRC ee ROMOINAS Grote oes ani dine se vee ds deanauae $1,235,363 .92 
Bonds and mortgages: 
CPOs en Pi 220 NOS Sr 362,750.00 
he CO ee 402,370.80 
ea becicise. today) 892,801.86 
Loans to Stephens Apartments........,.......... 20,000.00 


2,913,286. 58 
Loans to Mission properties (assigned by the an- 


ae cc oie env cs vvnadransncuewrs vdeo ver 43,000 . 00 
Jeerine re Got SOS er 26,067 .33 
ACO MMMMMEEDEIVEINOAPENLS, CLC. os. c ce ncn ecu an se eessceeeaees 1,499.47 
aT a cs a pice xv wid cnsse cov evescaeledeeees 5,050.00 
eee a ES 2G ys Sivicie ra piv rcwbataviscewsnccedetess 12,510.00 
Annuities paid on outstanding agreements in excess 

of income from investment of Annuity Funds, etc............... 199,312.34 


$3,286,854 .15 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 
IEYAEO" Ori Tea oneho neal 6) ia .o:) Ol $1,555,453 .17 
Deduct—Agreements lapsed during year..................56- 49,615.00 
$1,505,838 .17 
Add: 
Transferred from Undesignated Annuity 
(Sago. 2s 2 esa $500.00 
Agreements issued during year ............. 478,296 .00 
——--— ——_ 478,796.00 
$1,984,634. 17 
Special or designated annuity agreements, etc............0 eee ees 1,049,568 .71 
$3,034,202 .88 
IM bate Saye 21S (0572) DUE. none sea een 64,000.00 
Board of Home Missions, property interest...........0e-eeeeeeee 164,100.00 
Accountsmpayable; personal ACCOUNTS, CLC... 2.52... sec ct cers ce esene 12,014.39 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding............ ae meee cine. 580.04 
Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been issued....... 11,956.84 


$3,286,854. 15 
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DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1927 


Balance; November 1,. 1926). 2 scjcca6 ee o.c, 5,2.4:0;3 «0.0 or eine ae 

RECEIPTS: 
Agreements) sp shuns ae ee eens See $473,796.00 
Personal accountsasents, etcrss. 10 iels el tel 28,732.71 
Income from interests ete: aa cmincil-rtieiiereneaiers 99,610.21 
Investments: sold So. 53.0 scisre ee eee ane 205,487 .94 
Attleboro Springssloan’. sacs eure ere etic 44,107 .52 
IPPOPERLY CATING Sw et. sesera ctotors te oie verade oe hayearieeeees 966.63 
Prospective annuitants... 26ers ern eee 5,333 .60 
Annitiby redemptions: t.miccauis ae eae ere eka 552.44 
Opecialvasreements..sshiauihicleit iordetor eee tear 5,290.00 
INEScellan oust: Wears acinar eee 237.79 

DISBURSEMENTS: 
Agreements cs acca soe an eae Ce ene $1,100.00 
Personal accotints; agents etcn. mae ela ceiore 29,091.16 
ANNUlty EXPENSE cits 05) selene creel siaeyeloiepeee etemsre eet 3,331.68 
Mortgages spaidhotiisstearcvsi-sissaucesicantreo eet aan 315,018.97 
Property (SOld oo). uecaese ose kere: so eeieeeton ome roenee ne 2,287 .20 
Investments sol dan cs ium sec cocic thas eee eee ere 292,283 .25 
Lapsedannuities: oe <2 racmeen meas elenre iors 19,248.44 
Annuities paldon cacao cede Onan neces 137,879.76 
Property iexpense.. fase cactus ciieciee sa el teeaaete 6,981.68 
Prospectivelanntitantsenswtercirsie tenement 5,274.90 
Special apreemient..ewe. sm 7 .eaer net oa ann ee 1,544.00 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 
CAST is ¢ acevo saieselsaca ts ia RGD peter ahaa dere ishas Stee el aisea oie efor en erecta 
Investments (book value): 
Stocks-and=bondsitact<s acc stint acter raeite $114,548.75 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaranteede timc aussie ooiae sin tions wiet eine 268,750.00 
Other mort eagese catene« onside evotermigiane wereronree 44,250.00 
Baltimoressround rents. csiccrisiecei ements stare 10,731.30 
Real estate metic srs sere ters Sak one oa erereetenepenareye 641,489.79 
Accounts receivable, agents and personal...............0eeese0ees 
Paid up insurance policies: << 5.0ic)c.: sisi G2je-e1-vale 1s, 027 6 eee 


[1927 


$36,104.63 


864,064.84 
$900,169.47 


814,041.04 
$86,128 . 43 


$25,000 . 37 


1,079,764.84 
7101, 2° 
7,500.00 


$1,119,456 .48 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for liquidation of annuities as calculated to October 31 1926: 
Reserve for liquidation of principal amount of $1,426,659......... $734,965.05 
Additional reserve set aside account of property values, not to be 
tade available until properties are sold..................4.- 186,733.85 
LMoinbiisrcien Slat a 166,305.00 
Excess of annuities paid, etc., over income for year............... 66,257 .47 
$1,021,746. 43 
Mleihas ees On 01S, J. On 50,739.54 
Board of Home Missions, property interest............02.e0eeeee 30,715.00 
Tsescevousromoutstanding Checks.........c0ccsecccwcssvccesuceus 417.53 
WO Crore MIPOINe EAPC PLOPELtY sw. see secede tee eter aeeeece 15,837 .98 
$1,119,456 .48 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1927 
iBponleneue, IN envied oe SR. $6,039.45 
RECEIPTS: 
Nett EMMY che sso baa soa ed vas sides $1,660.48 
UNSERE BUSS 2 oe 8 an 171,805.00 
RPGUGSEPAMIOIGIVIGENOS. 6000 cece cceccescsccces 21,861.14 
IB Sb Ae) Cr 49,008 .50 
Re MMCAMIUOS Ti. aise ccd sent e sc eeccescets 20,780.57 
RRehimarorarmuities paid... .. 0... cs ace cece ees 869.90 
(Bi Sovne | KOC eG ee 785.18 
UGA COMMBCEIVADICK ¢ sc ccce ccna tess accasaees 2,580.10 
IN efor UES SGOT ri 0 ARC een Renna 438 .00 
———-- 269,788 . 87 
: $275,828 .32 
DISBURSEMENTS: ; 
Ms UCM AOE ean sc eainis: cpio eres vin. 2.06 200s $281.70 
WVESHIMCIES TUIECRASER. 00. s cee eee tees cess 66,000.00 
IPROWERLVREMMCUSCS cj 5 sine cee ees eee ees cece eee 11,352.74 
TRE Re tae ECOG eel cjeulsisin shee o:0) vite qonee eis wee 30.25 
J GERM ES TOES Gp ar ree eee een 93,174.19 
Boardvomblome WUSSIONS. 6.6.05... cee cee ee 230.00 
ROMEO CO ASCO cei. sco ste es ie sine ea 77,200.00 
SUiNShay C0 CASE. Penne CO ee eee 1,366.34 
Annuity agreements transferred to Designated 
(BME yo ocnandrotid eet he Ee eee 500.00 
Interest on investments purchased.............. 227.11 
INIGISSo¥e) ANAIBO/TISs 6. scene ae Rn 465.62 
— 250,827 .95 


FOC MOCTODCMON LOD ay viclerscinievvesesscensenestcgees $25,000.37 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 and 1926 


J ASSETS 1927 1926 
Mash let ioe heroes $4,052.65 $4,052.65 
Investments (book value): 

Stocksandibondsareceraa ate $121,535.00 $121,535.00 


Mortgages on real estate guar- 
anteed by Bond & Mortgage 


Guarantee Company........ 59,250.00 65,250.00 
Mortgages on real estate not 
Suaranteed emer se 1,800.00 


1,800.00 
————_ 1825585: 00 eee oa 50) 00) 
$186,637.65 $192,637 .65 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1927 and 1926 


LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 1927 1926 
Balance at beginning of year.......6.......... $192,600.00 $211,800.00 
Deduct: Agreements lapsed during the year. 6,000.00 19,200.00 
$186,600.00 $192,600.00 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding......... 37.65 37.65 


$186,637 .65 $192,637 .65 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1927 


Ps ataernrremetiet Wt TO2L0 «oc. cc ok es ct hws o's wees cece ce cee’ $4,052.65 
RECEIPTs: 
(oes Se 0 Sch cl 2 $14,500.00 
Phe Ber) Te cule te 9,959.46 
Tecra @Ememimities PAID... .... 2... ek ee 300.00 
—_——_ 24,759.46 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Boardion Home Missions. .«.. 2.4... 05 62. ces ene $2,746.76 
Boararor Woreion Wissions..................0.6- 2,746.76 
DPE re) VG: 9 Se rr 126):37 
TiineerieiaUTCMASES 6k ead see es 8,500.00 
PMI Ae Se hace wc a eae daeeeevens 9,250.57 
Sree 85 ann Sin slajecs oS sae a.ue pte 500.00 
Transferred to Designated Annuity Fund account 

ONE CD05 3) NN a 890.00 

—_—_——. 24,759.46 


PIECE MOCHODE! SL, 1927 1. orc en eitns caleceee ee sennes $4,052.65 
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ANALYSIS OF TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 


The receipts for the year which were available to pay the appro- 
priation of 1927 total $2,870,046.01. This amount, compared with 
last year’s receipts, shows an increase of $52,070.55. 

Our share of the divisible World Service receipts, exclusive of the 
preferential on the debt, total $2,368,246.57. Compared with the previ- 
ous year’s receipts, this is a decrease of $136,617.06. This is our chief 
source of income and this decrease is the most discouraging feature of ’ 
this year’s report. 

World Service non-divisible receipts acknowledged with “Specials” 
vouchers, total $85,109.87, an increase of $9,836.29 above the receipts 
of the previous year. This source of income is still considerably below 
that of 1925, when $182,314.49 was secured. 

The receipts from other sources which are also non-divisible, total 
$416,689.59, an increase of $178,851.92. 

By reference to page 469 where the details of receipts are given, it 
will be observed that this increase was due almost wholly to receipts 
from undesignated legacies. During 1926 there was received in un- 
designated legacies $81,925.02. This year the receipts were $248.- 
354.86, an increase of $166,429.84. 

A comparative summary for the two years of these three sources 
of income shows the following: 


Receipts 1926 1927 Decrease 

World Service, Divisible. . $2,504,864.23 $2,368,246.57 $136,617.66 
World Service, Non-divis- Increase 

IDLO Va eee ees, hese 7527 3S 85,109.87 9,836.29 

Oiler SOULCES mem aa anaes 237,837.05 416,689.57 178,851.92 


$2,817,975-46 $2,870,046.01 $52,070.55 


Receipts for Conditional Appropriations 


Under this heading of income there are two items: first, receipts for 
non-recurring objects, chiefly property on the foreign field which this 
year amounts to $257,964.06, an increase of $122,964.06 over the 
previous year... The second is, gifts for recurring purposes, chiefly 
the support of nationals on the foreign field. This totals $177,678.72 
and shows a decrease of $27,619.95 below 1926. Previous to last year 
these gifts were labeled under the heading, “restore the cut.” 


Designated Income 


The figures below show an increase in each of the three main divi- 
sions of designated funds, a total of $125,964.33. It will be noted 
that more than one half of the total income last year was for designated 
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purposes. Probably three fourths of the undesignated income which 
will be appropriated this year will be for purposes which will not appeal 
to donors as objects of designated gifts. It should be noted that we are 
faced with an increasing desire to designate gifts for specific pur- 
poses while the opportunity for such designations is steadily decreas- 
ing. We, therefore, reemphasize the suggestion made in last year’s 
report that friends and organizations desiring to support specific items 
of work should permit the Board to have as much liberty as possible in 
allocating their gifts to items or fields whose budgets are not already 
cared for by designated money. Any other course will tend toward a 
program with certain parts out of balance. Some work will be rela- 
tively well cared for while other work will be neglected. 


Classification of Funds 


Regular Parish 
Designated Relief Abroad 
Gifts Funds Funds Total 
1029) see.. $1,096,985.66 $71,184.51 $338,900.26 $1,507,076.43 
1924. gene 778,445.63 129,855.70 333,006.86 1,241,368.19 
1025 te gor,302.48 11,129.54 403,411.47 1,315,943-49 
IDSs sek: | 928,516.18 3,121.13 404,217.26 1,335,954.57 
50 eae 1,024,986.64 30,749.91 400,082.35 1,461,818.90 
Disbursements 


The Disbursements on account of the appropriations have been 
$3,01 2,439.24, a saving of $10,834.76. 

The chief over expenditure has been for interest, which totaled 
$9,227.38 more than the appropriation. This is due to the action of 
the Finance Committee that interest on advances to our properties in 
the United States be not charged against these properties as heretofore, 
but covered in our general interest item. 

The chief saving is in Schedule C, Indirect Appropriations, and 
of the various items within that schedule, the larger saving was in: 
connection with the Emergency Fund. By the strictest care during 
the entire year, the expenditure in this item was kept down to 
$40,290.61. 

Investments 

Our Investment Committee has given the usual careful attention 
to investments during the year. During October, a complete list of 
investments of all funds was placed in the hands of Harris, Forbes 
& Company, the Bankers Trust Company, and Dominick and Dom- 
inick, asking for their constructive criticisms as to these holdings and 
any possibilities of improvements which might be made. Each of 
these firms made a careful review of all of our securities, checking 
up each fund for separate consideration. It is impossible to give the 
Board their complete statements, but a brief quotation from the general 
statements of these three firms will indicate their opinion of our 
securities. 
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The Bankers Trust Company writes: “It is evident that, in the 
course of the past few years, efforts have been made toward consolidat- 
ing the holdings of these funds and the results obtained are well 
demonstrated by the general high standard of the present holdings 
which offer little occasion for criticism.” 

Dominick and Dominick states: “In our opinion the lists are 
excellent, and with the exception of a few minor items, offer small 
opportunity for improvement.” 

Harris, Forbes & Company say: “We would like to congratulate 
you on the generally strong character of your investment holdings 
and believe that if a number of the smaller, weaker items, most of 
which have probably come from sources other than purchase, could 
be eliminated, the list would be still further improved.” 

The Board, of course, will understand in connection with this 
latter statement that many securities are given to the Board on condi- 
tion that they be held, and therefore, it is not possible to dispose of 
them even though the Committee might think it wise to do so. 

New funds which have been received have been invested with 
the utmost care according to the established policy of the Board; the 
Permanent and Undesignated Annuity funds in investments which are 
legal for Trustees in New York State, and the Designated Annuity 
funds in high grade securities. 

The reduction of our bank borrowings has made it possible to 
invest our funds much more closely than in previous years, as we have 
not been compelled to hold them in cash as a balance against our bank 
borrowings. 

Banking Situation 


For the first time in many years the Treasurer is able to report that 
our bank loans at the close of the fiscal year were-less than one million 
dollars. In 1924 we closed the year with bank loans of $2,150,000. 
This year our outstanding bank notes were $950,000. This is one of 
several points that shows the progress we are making in the reduction 
of our indebtedness. 

If the cash on hand, October 31, had been applied to the liquida- 
tion of our bank indebtedness, the outstanding notes would be only 
$777,326.49. 

Our banking situation is now extremely easy. The banks are very 
generous in their treatment of the Board and are always glad to loan us 
money as our credit is good. The rate of interest for the year has 
been 4% per cent, and there is every evidence that a low rate of inter- 
est will continue during the coming year. 


Safeguarding Securities 


During the year the Finance Committee directed the Treasurer 
to transfer all the bonds held by the Board from the safety department 
vaults of the Garfield Trust Company to the custody of the Central 
Union Trust Company. An agreement has been made with the Cen- 
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tral Union Trust Company whereby these securities are held for the 
Board in their Personal Trust Department. The Company cuts all 
coupons, deposits the proceeds to the credit of our account, and notifies 
us monthly of the deposits that are made. It also advises us promptly 
of all bonds that are called and of general market conditions. 

Bonds that are purchased are delivered directly to the Central 
Union Trust Company, and bonds that are sold are delivered by the 
Central Union Trust Company to the brokers. Wherever possible, 
the Treasurer directs donors to send bonds to the Central Union Trust 
Company rather than to the office of the Board. By this new arrange- 
ment, the officers are free from the responsibility of personally clipping 
coupons and handling the bonds in transit. Up to this time, this new 
plan has proven satisfactory in every respect. 


Committee to Study Financial Methods 


At the beginning of the year the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance reappointed a sub-committee to “Study Financial Methods.” 

This committee met and made recommendations on a number 
of important questions to the Committee on Finance. These recom- 
mendations were carefully studied by the Finance Committee and a 
number of improvements have already been made. However, where 
a policy of the Board was involved the Committee on Finance has 
submitted recommendations for consideration at the Annual Meeting 
of the Board. 


General Expense 


For the sixth consecutive year we are able to report decreased 
disbursements for General Expense. The net expenditure, after mak- 
ing deductions which are shown on pages 470 to 473, was $239,- 
041.41. This is $14,307.83 less than was expended for this purpose 
last year, and $4,816.59 less than the appropriation. It is interesting 
to note that of the twenty-six items making up this total, there were 
savings on nineteen of them and on only seven was there over-expendi- 
ture. The chief over-expenditures were in the Treasury Department 
and in the cost of Annuity Cultivation. The expenditure in the Treas- 
ury Department was due to the extra audits which were made neces- 
sary during the year. This over-expenditure is more than offset by the 
savings in the Cashier’s Department. 

It is difficult to determine in advance the amount which is needed 
to cover the expense of annuity cultivation, because the salary and ex- 
penses of field men working for our Board and the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension are divided between the two organizations 
on the basis of annuities secured for each. This year our Board 
secured a large proportion of the annuities, and therefore had to pay a 
large share of the expenses which overran the estimate of a year ago. 

One item in this report is worthy of special notice, namely that of 
Cultivation Travel. It will be noted that the work of cultivation during 
the year has been so extensive that a total of $16,586.17 has been 
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expended in travel. There was collected at the meetings addressed_ by 
our missionaries and staff, through basket collections, to help meet these 
expenses, a total of $8,996.88, so that the net cost to the Board was 
$7,589.29. 

As has been noted in previous Treasurer’s reports, the peak of 
expenditures for General Expense was reached in 1921, when the dis- 
bursements totaled $335,644.47. This year’s expenditures are $96,- 
603.06 less than in 1921, or a decrease of 281% per cent. 

It is a little difficult to know just what is an equitable basis upon 
which to determine the percentage of cost of this General Expense 
item. This Board has determined it by comparing the disbursements 
under this item with other disbursements for the year. We have not 
included the amounts disbursed for the debt since we have had the 
preferential, because the handling of this fund does not add to our 
administrative responsibilities and because the funds which were dis- 
bursed in earlier years and which caused the debt were once included 
as a basis of determining our percentage of cost of General Expense. 

The World Service Commission, in its recent hand book, included 
the disbursements for the debt in determining our percentage, as this 
was necessary in order to account for their entire receipts and dis- 
bursements. This explains the reason for the publication of different 
figures by us and by the World Service Commission. 

Our disbursements under the regular appropriations and under 
conditional appropriations total $3,448,082.02. Of the total of $2309,- 
041.41 expended for general expense, $153,118.96 or 4.44 per cent was 
expended for administration and $85,922.45 or 2.49 per cent was 
expended for education and promotion. This gives a total of 6.93 per 
cent as the proportion of total disbursements which were expended on 
account of general expense. 

It is comparatively easy to keep the percentage costs of general 
administration down on the basis of an increasing income. Decreased 
incomes add to rather than decrease administrative burdens. We are 
very happy to report a decreasing percentage of administrative cost in 
the face of these difficulties. 


Loss in Exchange 


For several years there has been reported an item of loss in 
exchange which had to be provided in our appropriations. Last year 
there was included $10,870. In accordance with the present policy, 
it will not be necessary to make another appropriation for loss in 
exchange. 

The Debt 


During the past year the preferential of $50,000 a month has been 
received and $2,036.66 has been contributed by individuals for the debt. 
Of this total of $602,036.66, $456,574.79 was applied on the current 
work debt of 1923-24, and $145,461.87 was applied on designated gifts 
as per action of the Board at the last annual meeting. The entire debt 
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of $3,101,330.27, as of October 31, 1924, has been reduced to $1,601,- 
760.05. 


Permanent Funds 


Our Permanent Funds now total $2,328,829.78, which is an 
increase during the year of $129,695.02. On October 31, 1921, the 
Permanent Fund was $1,074,781.91. It will be seen, therefore, that 
we have more than doubled our Permanent Funds during the past six 
years- : 


Annuities 


The most outstanding item of interest in connection with Annui- 
ties during the past year, if not during the entire history of the Board, 
was the receipt of a gift of $400,000 on the Annuity Plan. This was a 
part of a total annuity gift of a million dollars to various organiza- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, this Board receiving twice as 
much as any other one organization. We have already expressed to 
the donor, who is a well-known Methodist, our profound gratitude for 
this generous gift. We desire to repeat this expression of gratitude in 
this more formal and official manner, gratitude not only for the gift of 
money, but for his life-long devotion to the interests of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and especially to the cause of Foreign Missions. 
We regret that we are prohibited by his request from making his name 
public. 

We have issued during the year.twenty-seven designated annuity 
agreements with a total value of $462,244. This includes the $400,000 
agreement already referred to. Although the donor did not actually 
designate it for any specific purpose, the Finance Committee authorized 
the inclusion of this agreement in the Designated Annuity Account 
because it was felt that the Board, when free from paying annuity on 
this gift, might desire to use the money for some special purpose 
which would commemorate this unusual gift. 

During the preceding year we issued forty-three designated annuity 
agreements totaling $130,926. It will be seen, therefore, that we have 
issued sixteen less agreements than we did the preceding year, but 
because of the unusual character of this one gift, the total is much 
larger than last year. 

We have issued during the year fifty-seven Undesignated Annuity 
Agreements of a total value of $168,425, as compared with forty-four 
last year, totaling $68,004. There has, therefore, been an increase in 
the number of Undesignated Annuity Agreements issued and the 
amount received is $100,000 more than last year. This makes a total 
of eighty-four agreements issued this year with a combined value of 
$630,669. The previous year we issued eighty-seven regular annuity 
agreements with a combined value of $198,930. This shows a de- 
crease of three in number and an increase of $431,739 in the amount. 

The Board will recall that for a number of years it has been our 
custom to issue Special Annuity Agreements under the terms of which 
the Board is responsible for handling property, or stocks and bonds 
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which are received, and turning over to the donors the net income 
therefrom. We are in no case responsible for loss of principal or 
income. We have issued nine such annuity agreements during the 
year with a total value of $54,400, an increase of $20,000 over the 
amount so received last year. In addition to this, $9,262 has been added 
to the value of Special Agreements previously issued. Of the nine 
Special Agreements issued this year, four represent gifts of property, 
four represent gifts of stocks and bonds, and one represents a mortgage. 


Wills 


The receipts this year are a clear indication of the value of con- 
tinually reminding our Methodist people of the desirability of remem- 
bering this Board in their Wills. These gifts during the year have 
been sufficient to prevent a large deficit and to enable us to continue 
our work another year on its present basis. Every friend of the cause 
of Foreign Missions has an opportunity at this point, not only in 
connection with his own will, but in promoting the idea among 
other members of our Church. The Treasurer has continually kept 
this matter before our people whenever opportunity offered. A letter 
with a copy of our pamphlet, “Your Will and Foreign Missions,” were 
sent to nearly 2,000 Methodist bankers whose names we recently 
secured for our files. The same action should be taken in connection 
with a new list of lawyers whose names have been secured. The 
limitations of time and budget are the only things that prevent the 
Treasurer from a more extended campaign in connection with legacies. 
If the time and money were available, increased results would 
undoubtedly be secured for future years. 


Centenary Estate Notes 


We have continued during the year our communication with the 
signers of Centenary Estate Notes and with their pastors. As the 
result, we have adjusted many of these Estate Notes and have cor- 
rected our records by giving credit in many cases for payments that 
had been made through regular benevolent channels but not reported 
to us. Several Notes have been exchanged for Annuity Agreements. 
This we do wherever possible. A number have been collected and 
our net receipts from this source were $8,233.57. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Underwriting 


The Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
remitted on the Interchurch World Movement underwriting during the 
year $15,898.77, which reduces the total of $300,000, to $45,038.19. 
The effort of the officers of the Society fully to pay this underwriting 
is appreciated by the Board and its officers. 


China Emergency Fund 


An appeal was made for $150,000 to provide for the extra 
expenses in connection with the evacuation of our missionaries due to 
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the disturbed conditions in China. In response to this appeal there has 
been received $30,329.64. 


Properties in the United States 


Attleboro Springs.—This property was leased to the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Association on March 31, 1927, for a period of five 
years, with the understanding that the New England Deaconess Asso- 
ciation will pay taxes, insurance, repairs, and all expenses in connec- 
tion with the property. At the end of four years the New England 
Deaconess Association is to decide whether or not they wish to take over 
the property. If they decide not to take over the property, they are to 
assist in securing a purchaser. If they take over the property they are 
to pay the Board the sum of $120,000 with interest at the rate of 5 
per cent for the five years during which they will have occupied it. 

Mountain Lake Park.—Mountain Lake Park has had a more suc- 
cessful season than usual, both in financial receipts and in attendance 
at the various Conferences. The income has met all of the current 
expenses and some repairs on the property. We have not been able to 
sell the property and have no prospective purchaser in mind. 

Wallace Lodge.—tThe litigation which the Board has had with the 
City of Yonkers since 1920 was settled on December 31, 1926. The 
Appellate Division decreed that the Board would have to pay taxes 
on Wallace Lodge, the clubhouse, the garages and adjacent land. Two 
pieces of vacant property and the Stephens Apartments were declared 
exempt. By the litigation the Board saved about one third of the taxes, 
including interest on the payments if they had been made regularly. 
The clubhouse property was sold to the Park Hill Community Club on 
August 1, 1927. Wallace Lodge was closed on June 1, 1927, but the 
Stephens Apartments are all occupied. 

Other Properties—The properties which the Board owns in the 
United States and which have been received by bequest, gift or on the 
annuity plan, require constant attention from the standpoint of insur- 
ance, taxes, leases, collections of rent and attempts to sell. Our annuity 
representative, Mr. Frank E. Baker, helps us keep in touch with many 
of these properties in the Central West, by personally inspecting them 
as he has opportunity in connection with his annuity travels. The 
Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer have personally seen several of 
the properties during the year. 

There has been very little opportunity to sell farm properties at 
reasonable prices. There is a new movement in farm sales in the 
Central West, but the farms that are being sold are chiefly properties 
which are in the hands of banks and which they are selling at low 
prices to close up their accounts. Improved economic conditions in 
farming sections, we trust, will help us in disposing of some of our 
many properties. 

Three excellent farms located in Kansas came to us during the 
year from the estate of Dr. L. Reynolds of Horton, Kansas, one of 
_ which has already been sold. Sixteen properties located in Indian- 
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apolis, Indiana, consisting of small houses and two large tracts in 
sections being newly developed, were received on the annuity plan. 


Legal Department 


The Board has already learned through action of the Executive 
Committee of the resignation of Mr. William O. Gantz as counsel of 
the Board. The Executive Committee has expressed its appreciation 
of the valuable services which he has rendered during the past years 
as counsel. Mr. Gantz not only gave his advice, but handled a vast 
amount of correspondence relating to the closing of our estates. This 
correspondence has been taken over by Assistant Treasurer Sutherland, 
with the help of a stenographer who is thoroughly familiar with the 
work through her association with Mr. Gantz. Meantime, business has 
recalled Mr. Gantz temporarily to New York from California, and he 
is helping us where requested with his advice and co-operation. Dur- 
ing his absence, Mr. C. A. Ogren, a member of the Board, advised us on 
all matters involving legal questions of any moment. 


Miscellaneous 


The Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation Department has 
been unusually busy because of the conditions in China. The return 
of a large number of missionaries has brought unusual shipments of 
goods to this country, sometimes more than filling the capacity of our 
storeroom. Others who have not returned have shipped some of their 
effects to this country. Otherwise, this important department of our 
work which so greatly affects the comfort and efficiency of our mis- 
sionaries, both as to their personal travel and purchasing supplies for 
them, has continued as in previous years. 

The Treasurer desires to record again his sincere appreciation of 
the splendid co-operation of the Committee on Finance. The faithful- 
ness of this group and the competent manner in which they handle 

“many complicated and perplexing matters deserve recognition here. 

The Treasurer also desires to express his appreciation of the splen- 
did service of the treasury staff and to make special mention of Mr. 
Charles E. DeVesty, who has willingly assumed extra work during the 
past year as cashier in addition to his duties as accountant and who 
has served the Board with signal devotion and efficiency for more than 
twenty-seven years. 

Morris W. EuNes, Treasurer, 
GeorGE F. SUTHERLAND, Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD 


SCHEDULE A 
BOARD OBLIGATIONS 


SCHEDULE B 


GENERAL EXPENSE 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Corresponding Secretaries....... 


Salaries of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
ere help, traveling expenses, 
for the general supervision of all the 
work of the Board. 


2. Secretary-Counsel.............. 
Salary of the Secretary-Counsel and 
stenographic help. 

3. Office Service 


PRMIRCCEPUON «ccs ececcepesees 
Salary of reception clerk and office 
messenger. Incidental supplied. 

b. Stenographers and Clerks— 
Salaries of stenographers and 
clerks not assigned to special de- 
partments, telephone operator, in- 
coming and outgoing mail. 

Gy USS A ec 
Salaries of clerical help for the 
filing of all correspondence. 

PEO MLCUS Tetivela re + 1d ais, sree esi 6 
Salaries of porters. 


MMOSEAC Or fies eva sis sia eso 0s 
For all correspondence. 


f. Telephones and Telegrams. 


MMGUNANCOL ack e ea Mss ees 
Liability and group insurance of 
office and staff, fire insurance on 
office furniture. 

TMOMCeStpplies........e6 ee ‘i 
Cost of supplies not charged to 
special departments. 

PMP UOIG C1QIS sexys irs core ale ave: ers,er 


Miscellaneous charges of adminis- 
tration. 


OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1928 


$83,000 
142,393 


$18,911 


6,660 


$225,393 
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4. Board and Committee Meetings. $8,000 


Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Board for the annual 
meeting and expense of Board Commit- 


tees. 
Ba IENG As cose hee cya eae b dase 19,500 
For office of the Board of 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
6s Lights Bek iste ae soe 1,500 


II. TREASURER 
1. Treasurer’s Office........ arres siete 17,262 


Salaries of Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing and office 
expense. The Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer supervise all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board under the 
Board’s direction, including cultivation 
of annuities and legacies and the care of 
all property received by gift or will. 


Accountant’s and Cashier’s Office 28,906 


Salaries of the accountants, cashier, 
stenographic and clerical help. The 
bookkeeping connected with receipts and 
disbursements of both designated and 
undesignated funds to the various treas- 
urers throughout the world; accounting 
for all appropriations; dealing with ex- 
change, letters of credit, and payment of 
bills for purchases made in the United 
States by individual missionaries and 
institutions; handling the cash, the bank 
accounts, and the records of investments 
and reinvestments of the permanent and 
annuity funds. 


2 


3. Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 
portation (one third).......... 3,282 


Proportion of expense of purchasing 
supplies and transportation properly 
charged agafhst office administration. 


Il. FOREIGN FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
1. Associate Secretaries........... 20,092 


Salaries of Associate Secretaries, sten- 
LY help, traveling expenses, for- 

field visitation, and office expense. 
The Associate Secretaries cooperate with 
the Corresponding Secretaries and under 
their direction aid in conducting corre- 
spondence with all the fields and the 
business related thereto. They are also 
constantly engaged in the public pres- 
entation of foreign missions. 


2. Records and Research.......... 13,224 


Salary and office expense of the Record- 
ing Secretary, stenographic and clerical 
help, for keeping the minutes of the 
Board and its committees and staff; prep- 
aration and editing of the annual report, 
and all forms and schedules of reports 
from the fields; editing and revising the 
surveys; research for the Church at large, 
the editors, the secretaries, and the 
missionaries. 
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IV. EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


I. 


2 


3 


4. 


n 


Designated Income...... Esibrtatehs 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help 
involved in preparing and sending out 
information regarding objects for desig- 
nated gifts and keeping in touch with all 
persons, organizations, and churches that 
through the years have maintained 
designated objects for their foreign mis- 
sionary giving. Securing from the field 
and distributing reports of the work 
made possible by designated gifts. 


Legal and Property........ ate or 


Watchi over the legal status of all 
phases of the Board's work; the direc- 
tion of all cases of contested wills; the 
settlement of estates; the investigation 
of the value and title of all property 
offered the Board on the annuity or 
other plan. 


PAGIOMCMITIVATION:. 0... <e 56 els wee 


Salary of Associate Secretary in charge of 
field cultivation, stenographic help. One 
half the maintenance of the offices 
of the Board in Chicago and San 
Francisco; supplementary allowances for 
missionaries on furlough assigned to 
special field work. 


UL OLGA : 


Printing and distribution of the annual 
report and special foreign missionary 
literature. 


OSG. EO Shes 


Travel expense of secretaries and mis- 
sionaries for field cultivation. 


Annuity Cultivation......... ah 


a a cost of salaries and a 

expense of annuity agents Lerwaved by 
Home and Foreign Boards. One half 
the cost of annuity advertising in 
Church Press. 


Vv. GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Cost of exhibit, anniversary, 
field days, demonstrations 
and missionary addresses... . 


Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation. ... 


$21,136 


3,420 


32,226 


8,000 


8,000 


8,000 


5,000 


$252,745 


10,000 
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$242,745 
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SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 
Emergency Futad .ecicc cies 0 9:s «ce vie xeiai abslell alle alielells US eae een 


Incidental Bund... i.6c5c.0.8 oi. 0 ve 0 6 oan ee ele enie «ie are en 
Cooperation Fund: 


Foreign Missions Conference.......65..:0.000+008 $4,000 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America....... 2,800 
Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 

(3 (cee ee enemy ot ar Coo cn soc 1,000 
Liberia Advisory, Committee. sun sees ernie tein 1,000 
Brussels Agency... ascites. o oe sacle ccc ottat boleneseteuei aan 150 
Espana: Evatigelica.. asic. = ve «tele aC Oete ee 100 
Bureau of African Languages......... Shes ee eee 200 
African Christian Literature Bureau............... 250 
China Christian Student Association.............. 500 
Central Office China Union Universities........... 786 
Anglo-American Community Churches............ 600 


Agricultural@Misstonsnnctestrt eee cine 50 


Purchasing and Transportation 
Personnel Department 
Medical Department. - 0.00 54.00 25 5 as. a scteelene os cae ae cee 
Retired Missionaries’ Fund 


rd 


ee Ca) 


Personnel Training Obligations 
Foreign Scholarship Aid 
Medical Scholarship Aid 


0 @1e We) eel ieie) 0 6 ee ee 0-0 5 0 0) e 0 oe Sveuelal m einieteenene 


$177,242 
00 
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$50,000 
25,000 


1,000 
500 


$185,042 


SCHEDULE D 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


DIVISION ONE—EASTERN ASIA 
Central China 


Missionaryasupporc am atticetterte nies $43,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $217 
From Designated Current Income......... 2,589 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 16,194 19,000 
Chengtu 
INIissionainyESUpDOLi-aR ieee $26,000 
‘Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $146 
From Designated Current Income......... 1,250 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 8,504 9,900 
Chungking 
Missionarygoupportee. acetic een sein $22,500 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $27 
From Designated Current Income......... 5,765 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 6,568 12,360 


$62,000 


35,900 


34,860 
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Foochow 


DMGSEMOBATY WIP POIl. 2 kee ee ee vee eee 


Work Operations 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Hinghwa 


WIESSIOUER VEU POLU sg acs deers ccc ceveances 


ork Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Kiangsi 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


North China 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Shantung 


PSROREEUEDUDDOLE 5.5.5 deine vieaeceseces 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


South Fukien 


PEMONETVEOUPPOTU.. aise tees res tcres cece 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Yenping 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


$49,500 


24,500 


$15,700 


17,000 


$29,500 


15,500 


$67,000 


25,600 


$12,100 


8,600 


$9,700 


5,600 


$14,000 


$11,300 
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$74,000 


32,700 


45,000 


92,600 


20,700 


15,300 


25,300 
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China Connectional 
Missionanypoupport. sccmcarine cleric tcc $1,150 
Work ‘Operations se..cmieanisjesiais ¢ oivielorener > 14,663 
China Union Universities—Work Operations 
Fukien 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $112 
From Designated Current Income......... 280 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,000 
Nanking 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $5,000 
From Designated Current Income......... 67 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,933 
Peking 
From Designated Current Income......... $947 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 2,053 
West China 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $112 
From Designated Current Income......... 2,358 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,530 


Total for China 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,059 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 288,091 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $19,057 


From Designated Current Income......... 66,873 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 98,485 
Japan 


Missionary/Support), .:.20-.estee tees a eee 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $209 


From Designated Current Income......... S30 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 43,654 
Korea 


Missionary;Supportiacss tere asravie clctcre ietoeic cee 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,739 


From Designated Current Income......... 10,942 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 23,819 
Manchuria 

Work Operations 203 2201s sje cctscien ale als osae $1,370 


Chosen Christian College (Union) 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income......... $174 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,826 


Severance Medical College (Union) 
Work Operations, Undesignated...............+00. 


$4,392 


$7,000 


3,000 


$6,000 


$290,150 


184,415 


$56,500 


47,000 


$53,300 


36,500 


$4,000 


$750 
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$15,813 


4,392 


7,000 


3,000 


6,000 


474,565 


103,500 


89,800 


1,370 


4,000 


750 
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Total for Eastern Asia 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,059 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 397,891 ab 
Work Operations Poe 

From Designated Permanent Funds ineota $21,005 

From Designated Current Income......... 81,126 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 171,904 274,035 


DIVISION TWO—SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Malaya 
Missionary Suppo 
From Designated an FundsIncome $1,076 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 21,224 
s _—_—_—- $22,300 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,762 
From Designated Current Income......... 2,017 
From Undesignated Current Income...... §,221 10,000 
Netherlands Indies oer stmee re < 
Missionary Sup AGS SBE Oa re eee $16,000 
Ee Opestions 
From Detpesed Permanent Funds Income $14 
From Designated Current Income......... 954 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,932 4,900 
North Sumatra 
PRM OME CME OR GS sales oh goo. i ssa tieesceh see eene $15,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income......... $395 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 5,010 5,405 
Philippine Islands 
WES S125.) S078) 0.0) 4 $25,000 
Wor! ease 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $559 
From Designated Current Income......... 3,875 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 8,566 13,000 
Total for Southeastern Asia 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,076 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 77,224 
Work Operations 78,300 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,335 
From Designated Current Income......... 7,241 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 22,729 33,305 


DIVISION THREE—SOUTHERN ASIA 


Bengal 
IMUSHOMAmVEDUDPOLL Ais: oc ies. ccc bse se rece esweee $19,800 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $282 
From Designated Current Income......... 8,317 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 401 9,000 


511 


$673,985 


32,300 


20,900 


20,405 


38,000 


$111,605 


28,800 
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Bombay 
IMissiOMAany, SUP POLb ac stasis 2 a,s.«seistsl eyefeseo ee 
ork Operations 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income $524 

From Designated Current Income......... 12,785 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 91 
Burma 


Missionary Supportinjacls suas eee aise enti nas 9 sete 
Work Operations 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income $108 
From Designated Current Income......... 1,218 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,174 


Central Provinces 
Missionary Supports -.iniacte.c «oor iteiete alsiere ol avetetinale 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,006 


From Designated Current Income......... 15,251 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 2,943 
Gujarat 


Missionary “Support.y.. ses cet e eelowier seen ae eee 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,101 


From Designated Current Income......... 30,763 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 36 
Hyderabad 

Missionary Support: 

From Designated Permanent Funds Income $703 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 24,297 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $6,072 
From Designated Current Income......... 12,196 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,032 


Indus River 


Missionary, Support 7.2 se¥.c oe «1 stele ate aiateeretererencirerrene 
Work Operations 


From Designated Permanent FundsIncome ~~ $205 
From Designated Current Income......... 14,911 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 884 
Lucknow 
Missionary Stpport .2ejos + s:w.cussraue cures oievee enolate 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $508 
From Designated Current Income......... 20,047 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,445 


North India 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $960 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 32,040 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,440 
From Designated Current Income......... 25,089 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 24,471 


$17,000 


13,400 


$20,000 


5,500 


$17,700 


19,200 


$17,100 


31,900 


25,000 


19,300 


$24,000 


16,000 


$28,000 


25,000 


33,000 


53,000 
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$30,400 


25,500 


36,900 


49,000 


44,300 


40,000 


53,000 


86,000 
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Northwest India 
DAO AMMMMIIOL «xp o.e.civicivieie nie vis cisitiasnedenes.ee $23,300 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $3,214 


From Designated Current Income......... 27,090 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 11,696 42,000 
é 
South India $65,300 
DAM AUR ESIOTH, en ciccccecssvevceanscercaceve $23,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $688 
From Designated Current Income......... 11,725 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,187 15,600 ? 
India General 38,600 
(ESS be GHG) 0.0.9 $18,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income........ $80 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 14,920 15,000 ; 
ee 3,000 
Lucknow Christian College : 
SUES TE hie y 5.000.802 $16,000 
ork Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,143 
From Designated Current Income......... 1,621 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 12,236 16,000 be ain 
India Methodist Theological College i 
IANS U OMI ERAS IONS jes oie js «1c sos v:eirs soe caitle boemaes $6,500 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $4,518 
From Designated Current Income......... 135 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 2,347 7,000 
13,500 
Total Southern Asia 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $1,663 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 286,737 
F ————__ $288,400 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $23,809 
From Designated Current Income......... 181,228 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 82,863 287,900 
——— $576,300 
DIVISION FOUR—AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
Angola 
VERSIE 55 10) 0) ese ee $20,250 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $370 
From Designated Current Income......... 4,382 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,248 8,000 
: ee 28,250 
Congo 


Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,250 


From Undesignated Current Income....... 21,550 
5 ——_— $23,800 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,155 
From Designated Current Income........ 4 5,284 
From Undesignated Current Income....... 2,111 10,500 


34,300 
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Liberia 
Misstonsinyam Up pO nrrercesseverasaeseietene lovee rorerrer Voerente $18,550 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $322 
From Designated Current Income......... 4,331 
From Undesignated Current Income....... 12,347 17,000 
Rhodesia 
Missionary Support. caccie niet tiiec oo oa's ea ene $23,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $158 
From Designated Current Income......... 7,284 
From Undesignated Current Income....... 3,558 11,000 
Southeast Africa 
Missionary Sapport oes cies ole tree cores che soins isiee Chepeeeene $20,720 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $319 
From Designated Current Income......... 10,470 
From Undesignated Current Income....... 1,411 12,200 
Total for Africa 


Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $2,250 


From Undesignated Current Income....... 104,070 
—— $106,320 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $4,324 
From Designated Current Income......... 31,701 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 22,675 58,700 


DIVISION FIVE—LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico 
Missionary Support, (acces « +s sciciclelernaetra coca meen $11,600 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome.. $405 
From Designated Current Income......... 4,950 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 46,645 52,000 
Central America 
Missionary Support): 3jeisjeeecesjereio0s clleiel care 'o_stevel hereon $15,300 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income......... $712 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 11,988 12,700 
North Andes 
Missionary |Stipportincare see wie ete eles $15,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $188 
From Designated Current Income......... 1,404 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 15,958 17,550 
Bolivia 
Missionarya SuppOrteesncsteecteactemiee $12,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income.....,.... $991 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 13,709 14,700 
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$35,550 


34,000 


32,920 


$165,020 


$63,600 


28,000 


32,550 


26,700 
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Chile 
Libis] Gaui? Ue cs oe $18,000 
Work Pecmieas 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $100 
From Designated Current Income......... 1,344 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 25,356 26,800 
Eastern South America 
MUDESHG/ TE |S) E5070) 17 Oe $12,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $500 
From Designated Current Income......... 227 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 43,473 44,200 
South America General a 
MSE Mea mOURIPOLE tall. lolys se bis beer eo ech ele ve aneee $11,840 
Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income......... $325 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,820 
———. 5,145 


Total for Latin America 
IMPRESS Rac SVC Cee eer $95,740 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,193 
From Designated Current Income........ 9,953 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 161,949 173,095 


Includes $1,500 for La Nueva Democracia. 


DIVISION SIX—EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


COPENHAGEN AREA 


Baltic and Slavic 

IMDS Grin iciy 1S; B68) 010) a $2,711 

Work Operations, Undesignated..............0005- 10,000 
Denmark 

VCO MONSCATSOHIS TUMOR Acree 's 6/5 4. «00s e's vueieid'eeidie e wleisislawieisiaa’e 
Finland 

Wicoutits (CYS S PS OHS. LOO BE NCR aI 
Finland-Swedish 

OMe DEA MOM GMEIM PVa Lip pile ais visivie'e vv. vie oe sic w aisiein'e olsisisieal sie 
Norway 

NO MONO TaN MCN e eicie) ro o/eis s sis + vic eevee oe oe 0 s.a(elelalele@iale Ole 
Sweden 

Dy Coa mle ITO PME Eee) cia eveiee:s.6 vio sinvies vin 0a wens veecnme 
Total for Copenhagen Area 

IMSSHOn EN OIE OLD Mais cs cls Walale oes e ss eeee nes $2,711 

Work Operations 


From Designated Current Income......... $300 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 54,720 $55,020 


«Under administration of the Executive Committee. 


515 


$44,800 


56,200 


*16,985 


$268,835 


9$12,711 
»10,170 
5,800 
4,500 
°12,550 
12,000 


$57,731 


b$1,170 of this amount is for interest on the obligation carried in New York. 
c$1, 250 of this amount is for application on the debt of Oslo Headquarters 


under direction of the Executive Committee. 
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PARIS AREA 
France 


Missionary, Support. ses 4. eee eee 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Italy 


Missionary: Supports scams. nemo eiiecicc ser 


Work Operations 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Monte Mario 


Missionary SuppOrt. dente cerita ener 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
Work Operations 

From Designated Permanent Funds Income 

From Designated Current Income......... 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 


North Africa 


Missionaty Supporti = .ina- .-o we keane 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 
From Designated Current Income......... 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 


Madeira Islands 


Missionary Stippottacs. race Sete eidotteore 
Work Operations ($2 Designated).......... 


Spain 


$2,500 
1,137 
29,993 


weet eee 


oe weces 


$304 


$10,370 


33,630 
2,900 


57,466 


$3,000 


8,750 


$23,000 


23,624 


Work Operations, Undesignated........ 2... 0% «c+ oe cleele nines 


Total for Paris Area 


Missionary Support. se sieceie siete rniese rome 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 
Work Operations 

From Designated Permanent Funds Income 

From Designated Current Income......... 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 


ZURICH AREA 
Austria 


4,057 
6,3 
118,989 


129,870 


Work Operations, Undesignated <......0000000s +c © > oie 


Bulgaria 


Missionary Supporti ccs vorsiciocniciee a eieler 
Work Operations ($180 Designated)........ 


Northeast Germany 


Work Operations, Undesignated <<... ss... 0m a2 0 ee ene 


Northwest German 


y 
Work Operations, Undesignated .... . ... . sisi 'sis. cusses deere 


South Germany 


Work Operations, Undesignated... . ..s0.. . =.=. + el sissies 


Southwest Germany 


Work Operations, Undesignated «oc... 20+ - ss «5 cent eeee 


8$1,250 of this amount under direction of the Executive Committee. 


[1927 


$44,000 


60,366 


11,750 


46,624 


2,900 
®4,600 


$170,240 


$6,500 


8,310 
7,270 


6,900 
4,060 
8,150 


1927] APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD 


_ Germany General 
| Wore @pemupons, Undesignated .......5.. 000. ccc ee cess ceeseen 


Hungary 
WorewWperamons, Undesignated...........ccecserscesesucnes 


Jugo Slavia 
WOrk so pertiions (S40 Designated)... ...ccccsceccnnceccrenens 


Russia 
Work Operations ($105 Designated).............2.cceecceeeene 


Switzerland 
Work Opermons, Unidesignated.........0..cccccecscecsscevces 


Frankfort Theological Seminary 
Work Operations ($300 Permanent Funds Inc.)..............04- 


* Total for Zurich Area 


DATE RT TEMETIEOLD: Fiolo gic c's ce pciv gece saccecccusaee $3,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Inc... $300 
From Designated Current Income......... 333 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 69,517 70,150 
Total for Europe and North Africa 
WSO RSIIOGOED. cs oc. « ois.s.00ls dclswie cuvecvlecens $46,081 
From Designated Permanent Funds, Inc. $1,000 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 45,081 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $4,357 
From Designated Current Income......... 7,457 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 243,226 255,040 


Total Direct Appropriations for All Fields 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $8,048 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,006,743 
eee.” 1 td 701 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $58,023 
From Designated Current Income......... 318,706 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 705,346 1,082,075 
SCHEDULE E 


NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
i MER CO PMN Ted as ccs ccc cect cess naaseecenececwuns 


SCHEDULE F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
Designated Gift adjustment PPpcaand tee PAS, cs ave bs aca battler teemerebogel 


SPH AENONOMITATIOLSs cain cis x aicisiss eee ole 3S ae vin seein aes 


73,150 


301,121 


2,096,866 


50,000 


$2,870,046 


@For Reduction of Debt or Property Obligations under direction of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee. 
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SCHEDULE G 


CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


1. Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items—Gifts of $1000, or more, 
without Apportionment Credit: paid by order of the Executive 
Committee, as needed, on advice from the field. 

2. Designated Gifts for Recurring Items not included in the Field 
Redistribution—Gifts without Apportionment Credit: remitted 
monthly as received. 

38. Undesignated Excess Income: distributable by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


SCHEDULE H 
CHINA EMERGENCY FUND 


The personal losses of Missionaries shall be paid from this Fund. 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


November Io, 1927 


To the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in annual session at New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 

At its recent session held in Minneapolis, Minn., the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church approved, for the year 1928, appropria- 
tions totalling $2,381,810. This is $83,813.66 less than the receipts of 
1927 and $48,952 more than the appropriations of 1927. The receipts of 
1927, which totalled $2,465,623.66, included special gifts for desig- 
nated buildings and endowments, the repetition of which in 1928 is 
problematical, and also some $15,000 for the Interchurch Fund not 
included in the 1927 appropriations. In the interest of conservative 
financing, therefore, the 1928 appropriations have not been increased to 
the full extent of the increase in 1927 collections. 

The entire indebtedness of the Society, including all its branches, 
is now less than $75,000. 

A comparative summary of the 1927 and 1928 appropriations fol- 
lows: 

1927 1928 

Missionaries (salary, travel, furniture, outfits) $750,158.00 2$728,603.00 


Current Work (including ‘miscellaneous for- 
eign field items and reserves for contin- 


SEH CIES) aha pag kee Ne a eee 1,097,874.75  1,126,023.50 
Buildings and High Grade Indigenous 
Wrorkerss Gin cere pote oo One ere 149,186.00 188,570.00 
Reserve for Exchange Losses............... 37,977.00 36,085.00 
Retirementulutid...c serrate aciocis eek cians tee 
Bndowinentas coin yee Be eee 110,400.00 112,050.00 
(NNO WAnICeS + hese tacts ore te ner temic 32,000.00 36,000.00 
Student Aid weiss Be acne ee ee 6,950.00 5,750.00 
Interchurch Bundi. vacae ace eee 3,522.00 2,220.00 
Administrative Expense (current)........... 129,172.50 125,090.50 
Administrative Expense (account Deficit 
accrued in 1922-3-4-5-6).............. 11,118.00 11,118.00 
Branch Debiges av ate cance ee 4,500,000 eee cles 
Miscellaneous not overhead (certain branch 
annuities, interest on loans, etc.)........ ...2.-++0-- 10,300.00 


$2,332,858.25 $2,381,810.00 


On the sheets attached details by Conferences and countries are 
given. The item “Missionaries Not Yet Assigned to Conferences” 


4 Decrease due to decrease in China force. 
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$29,410, represents in small part conditional appropriations for mis- 
sionaries to be accepted and sent out within the year, but the major por- 
tion of it is the Equalization Fund, whereby branches which have 
available funds and few missionaries set aside this appropriation to 
help branches rich in missionaries but not so well provided with funds 
for sending them out. Help is given by one branch to another in lump 
sums and allocation to Conferences at this time is, therefore, difficult. 

The imperative need of developing a staff of high grade indigenous 
workers has led us to set aside a considerable portion of the fund 
heretofore devoted entirely to provide for such workers. We believe 
such an investment will mean more for the devolpment of the mission- 
ary enterprise than bricks and mortar could ever do. The item hitherto 
called “Buildings” becomes therefore, “Buildings and High Grade 
Indigenous Workers.” 

No new buildings are being erected in China, nor will be dur- 
ing the present crisis. The $6,850 which appears in 1928 appropria- 
tions covers salaries of Chinese doctors and teachers and also one or 
two small building debts in the United States for China buildings pre- 
viously erected. 

Again $38,600 is appropriated for the Lima High School build- 
ing. We plan to use Young People’s Thank Offerings of 1927, 1928 
and 1929 for this building. Probably by 1930 we will have accumulated 
from this source and from special gifts enough to permit the erection 
of the much needed building. 

The 1928 appropriations clear in full the debt on the Isabella 
Thoburn College buildings. 

The comparatively large amount appropriated for Retirement 
Fund Endowment is a second step in our plan outlined last year to 
build up a maximum endowment of $1,250 to care for accrued liability 
for pensions for missionaries born prior to January 1, 1879. As ex- 
plained in a previous report, we plan to care for those born after 
January 1, 1879, by pension policies purchased from life insurance 
companies. 

Two thousand two hundred and twenty dollars appears in appro- 
priations for Interchurch Fund. As usual, however, most of the 
branches carry this as an “over and above” item. Whatever is received 
from donors for this purpose will be promptly turned over to the Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

The item “Administration Expense Deficit” refers to an over- 
draft occasioned by under appropriation for Administrative Expense in 
1922-3-4-5-6. The 1928 appropriation will wipe out the entire deficit. 
Five and twenty-six hundredths per cent of the 1928 appropriation 
covers current cost of administration, promotion and education for the 
Society and all its branches. 

It is our aim to keep at least sixteen per cent of the total appro- 
priation for any one year in non-recurring items, so as to provide a 
margin of safety against possible shrinkage in income. The 1928 ap- 
propriations contain thirteen per cent of such items. 
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The appropriations are herewith presented to the Board of Foreign 
Missions for approval. 
Cordially yours, 
JENNIE Brown Spaetu, Recording Secretary. 
FLorENCE Hooper, Treasurer. 


Appropriations for 1928 


Buildings 
Missionaries Current and High 
Work Grade Workers 
Africa 
Ari Sola eget ctee gers avon Oe $4,725.00 $3,943.50) 49 pees 
Rhodesiare has aerate 13,800.00 13,458.50 $10,765.00 
Southeast Africa.......... 4,950.00 2,643.00 750.00 
re: DOCS nates acetternecrs $23,475.00 $20,045.00  $11,515,00 
sia 

Burinia' atic ck acieeimeceer $14,525.00: ($14,097.75) a eee 

China 
Centrali@hinansaaeeiaes $23,145.00 $28,345.00 $1,500.00 
Chengtu, West China.... 12,975.00 21,970.00: sere 
Chungking, West China.. 11,640.00 17,025.00,” eae 
Foochowse: seeciet nese 39,610.00 48,077.50 3,000.00 
Hinehiwac eerie inten 18,500.00 22,968.00) 7) eee 
IKAAN SSE e socides ce sh tere 26,475.00 44,385.00 1,350.00 
NorthiC@hinaeeeeeeeaee 39,400.00 32,397.00 1,000.00 
Shan ttn ae are ene 6,350.00 8,435.00") “Seana 
WWeNpineh.see., seater turas 6,465.00 10;942:75) | eee 
China 'Genetal trate ores ane eee 8;204:00")) eer 
Rotel Sayan farce cyrcnvete es $184,560.00 $242,749.25 $6,850.00 

India 
Bengals, wecmeeecsiaa sae $20,980.00 $27,394.00 ........ 
Bonibayann, seeeieer ete 15,975.00 26,030.50 $500.00 
Central Provinces........ 15,300.00 32,952.50 6,850.00 
Gujaratyse? . eerie. eer 15,200.00 33,475.50 12,380.00 
iyderabad:* secret eestee 14,050.00 34,950.00 177.00 
Dindtisminivien ae eet: 20,800.00 24,314.00 8,000.00 
Isabella Thoburn College. 10,888.00 13,022.00 31,075.00 
TAackniows, asta ter ee 18,050.00 33,243.00 1,800.00 
NortheIndiateee reo. lee 44,300.00 83,567.50 16,134.00 
Northwest India......... 28,750.00 57,882.50 6,900.00 
SOUtnelndia we ce haere 22,250.00 45,496.50 5,260.00 
India:Genetaleenc cc. ee mere 4,215.50 500.00 
Notas sant. tein ochre os $226,543.00 $416,543.50 $89,576.00 

Japan 
Hastijapamenne: cca sas $28,450.00 $57,321.75 $1,627.00 
Westilapanaanssacmernees 22,450.00 37,449.00 1,702.00 
Motals@rmerce re ces ces $50,900.00 $94,770.75 $3,329.00 
KE OLEAN Aa Mee otaees aero eh $64,225.00 $98,700.50 $700.00 
Malayan, putes tases cite $32,300.00 $22,460.25 $21,400.00 
Netherlands Indies eis re $5,600.00 $6;382.00 ~ nee 


Philippine Islands.......... $25,575.00’ $28,160:50"" Gaaeeee 
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Buildings 
Missionaries Current and High 
Work Grade Workers 
Europe 
pati ree eriaislc ec. isie s+ $4,825.00 $6,255.50 $13,500.00 
(Ceringll 12 6 lok ne DOO!) Veleetg eas 
ES) Ace 5 AGA Oe Ee 1,850.00 Ate 8 Uma ie iar aie 
Mieiheee to A tO 4,425.00 5,150.00 2,000.00 
North UNETICOMEO ME ures esse 11,150.00 A, 20000" Sa e a . 
NGL WEVA esis sss | tte ae 040, OP ie Sta 
GUSSET ks ess $22,250.00 $39,348.50 $15,500.00 
Latin America 
Eastern South America..... 1 :000/00) BEZE720:25 © Findsins 
II ate ey GAA i eee 23,640.00 41,068.50 $1,100.00 
INVos a deavelsloo4 te 8,000.00 4,956.00 38,600.00 
TOUAIS. nit oie ss 68s $49,240.00 $70,749.75 $39,700.00 
Missionaries not yet Assigned 
to Conferences. . BEM 2A AC) ite noe tate tant Peted ae Aart lev eres x bos 
Current Work to Assist Min- 
TICOMOUNG MITA fcc tee te eee SIZ.500.007 coat dae 


Miscellaneous Disbursements 
direct to Foreign Field (Li- 
brary Service, Foreign Con- 
tingencies, General Foreign 


LPeciorts) 3 Je 32 a ee ee BU; DUO: Die | Silas cet ea 
$728,603.00 $1,126,023.50 $188,570.00 $2,043, 196.50 
Exchange Reserve...........--: SP Cte via evatasdia'/ee Wisveoeee, ioe 0.5. 36. 08 
Total appropriations direct to Foreign Field................. $2,079,281.50 
Retirement Fund: 
De EE tao are es aie isc cles tin 08. c0.p'0lee vblecssensnnences 112,050.00 
PALM ae Ca EEN I LNG Gel vig sok t vices tie Sele) Saves veeececeeccs 36,000.00 
A ee EC, ov cet cive sie be veered ce ewieesines 5,750.00 
GiMIMGPPAMOMPAMG IE TOMOTION, L928... 00. cence cee sc eee neveneves 125,090.50 
Administrative Expense (deficit accrued 1922—23-24-25-26)......... 11,118.00 
Ui Grei ela ce) e120 2,220.00 
Miscellaneous (not overhead) (certain branch annuities and interest 
See EDIE) MARE PT oles lcia clea se ntvecsedcves 10,300.00 
PiGtAMLUZGRAPDEODTIAMONS rscccs saves die eos cee ee dese vnnecee $2,381,810.00 
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MISSION TREASURERS 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 
Foochow Area 


Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South Fukien—Rey. W. A. Main, P. O. B 
251, Shanghai. ae : apt 


Peking Area 


North China, Shantung (Rey. W. T. Hobart), 
eg ae China—Rey. W. A. Main. 

Mr. O. J. Krause, Sub-Treasurer, Peking. 

Rey. Spencer Lewis, Sub-Treasurer, Chengtu, West China. 


Shanghai Area 
Central China, Kiangsi—Rey. W. A. Main. 


Japan and Korea is 
Seoul Area 


Japan—Rey. F’. N. Scott, 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Korea—Rey. H. D. Appenzeller, Seoul. 


SoUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Manila Area 


Chengtu West China: 


Malaya—Rev. Ei. IF. Lee, 45 Stamford Road, Singapore. 
Philippine Islands—Reyv. B. O. Peterson, 442 Avenida Rizal, Manila. 
Singapore Area 
Malaya—Reyv. J. F. Peat, Fort Canning Road, Singapore. : 
North Sumatra Mission—Rey. R. L. Archer, Medan, Sumatra. 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
India and Burma 


Bangalore Area 

Burma—Rey. M. A. Clare, Syriam. 

Hyderabad—Rev. John Patterson, Vikarabad. 

South India—Rey. J. B. Buttrick, 19 Mount Road, Madras. 
Bombay Area 

Bombay—Revy. Frederick Wood, Clare Road, Bombay. 

Gujarat—Rey. John Lampard, Nadiad. 

Indus River—Rev. Mott Keislar, Sangrur. 


Calcutta Area 


Bengal—Rey. D. H. Manley, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Central Provinces—Dr. F. R. Felt, Jubbulpore. | é 

Lucknow—Rey. H. J. Sheets, Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
Delhi Area 

North India—Rev. L. A. Core, Budaon, U. P. 

Northwest India—Rev. R. BE. Crane, Muttra. 


AFRICA 
Capetown Area 


Angola—Rey. R. B. Kipp, Loanda, Angola. } ; 

Congo—Rey. R. S. Smyres, Hlisabethville, Belgian Congo, via Capetown. 

Rhodesia—Rey. F. G. Mauger, Old Umtali. ‘ 

Southeast Africa—Rev. J. A. Persson, 42 Orwell St., Kensington, Johannes- 
burg. 


Covington Area (U. S. A.) 
Liberia—Rev. R. L. Embree, Cape Palmas. 
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LATIN AMEBIOA _ 


Mexico City Area 
Mexico—Rev. R. A. Carhart, Apartado, 115, Bis, Mexico City. 
Central America—Rev. R. E. Marshall, Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone. 


Buenos Aires Area 
Bolivia—Mr. C. S. Bell, Casilla 9, La Paz. 
Chile—Mr. C. A. Irle, Casilla 71, Angol. 
astern South America—Rev. G. P. Howard, Lavalle 341, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. ; 
North Andes—Rev. M. A. Rader, Apartado, 1386, Lima, Peru. 


EUROPE 


Copenhagen Area 
Denmark—Rey. Herman Saermark, Kalundborg. 
Finland—Rev. J. W. Haggman, Helsingfors. 
Finland-Swedish—Rey. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors. 
Norway—Rey. Hinar Karlsen, 56 Thorvaldsen, Kristiania. 
Sweden—Rey. Albert Lofgren, Majorsgatan 5, Stockholm. 
Baltic Mission—Rev. Hans Soete, 15 Blizabeth ‘St., Riga, Latvia. 


Paris Area 
France—Rev. J. D. Townsend, 79 Denfert Rochereau, Paris. 
Italy—Rev. J. W. Maynard, Via Firenze 38, Rome. 
Spain—Mrs. A. D. Crawford, Villa Maria del Carmen, Calle Brazil, Seville. 
Madeira Islands—Rev. W. G. Smart, Funchal. 
North Africa—Rev. HE. F. Frease, Rue Joinville, Algiers. 


Zurich Area 
Austria—Rev. H. Bargmann, 14 Sechshanserstr. 56, Vienna VIII. 
Bulgaria—Rey. Pavel Todoroff, Lovetch. 
Germany, Central—Reyv. Johannes Hilpart, Bismarkstr. 12, Aue. 
Germany, Northeast—Rev. Alfred Hammer, Junkerstr. 5-6, Berlin. 
Germany, Northwest—Rev. Ernest Braunlich, Abendrothsweg 43, Hamburg. 
Germany, South—Rev. Jacob Elfner, Bernsteinerstr. 7, Waublingen. 
Germany, Southwest—Rey. Karl Jahnke, Karlstr. 49B., Karlsruhe. 
Hungary—Rev. Martin Funk, Felso Erdoser 5, Budapest. 
Jugo-Slavia—Rev. John Jacob, Deakova 47, Novi Sad. 
Russia—Rey. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Switzerland—Rey. R. Ernst Grob, Muehlebachstr. 48, Zurich. 
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NEW MISSIONARIES 
of 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Who Went to Their Fields 
NOVEMBER 1, 1926—OCTOBER 31, 1927 


a Mg 
fo) Db |AaP aE] a A Z 5 
ASIC rnc: :. tui «os 1 1 2 
Gi 1 res 1 
PADRE Gas ss... 1 1 
India and Burma......... ; 1 a Se 4 
Rigmeeeeeee ae... ... oss 7 6| 5| 18 
North-Sumeira............. 1 1 2 
Tetieeetica.............. a pire.) 4°) Shore 
INGER REBEOICMI a d........... ae 1) Gad 
Total for all fields......... 1c AO | 124 B65 21.24.. 4 | 


is Marguerite Landon Elizabeth Ploeg, R.N. 
our Longfield, 8.V. Butterworth Hospital 
d Rapids, Mich. Marlette, Mich. raining School, '19 
es ee te 33 zi Albion, "23. Public Health Nursing 
Garrett, ’25 Garrett, ’26 Course of University 
Kennedy School of Congo of Michigan, ’20 
Missions, ’27 China 


Congo 
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®, 
2, 
2 
ie: 
ee 


Marvin H. Harper, S.V. Emmie Ficklen E. Julia Christensen, 
Albany, Ga. Harper, S.V. Be 
Emory University, ’22 Washington, Ga. Putnam, Ill. 
Candler Theological High School, Wash- Senachwine Community 
School, ’25 ington, Ga., ’20 School, ’13 
Yale Divinity School, ’26 Agnes Scott College, ’24 Chicago Training 
India India School, ’25 
Burma 


Hobart B. Amstutz, Celeste Bloxsome Hazel M. Depler 
S.V. Amstutz, S.V. (Contract) 
Amherst, Ohio Pennville, Ind.fi! Dunscombe, Iowa 
Northwestern, ’21, ’23 Northwestern, ’21, ’24 College of Penmanship, 
Garrett, ’23 Malaya Columbia, Ohio, ’21 
Malaya Morningside College, ’27 
Malaya 


Wendell H. Cordle, Hattie Jones Cordle, Linden B. Jenkins, S.V. 


S.V. -V. Groenayeey ae 
a g llege, Green City, Mo. _ High School, ’ : 
ape oS State Teachers’ College, University of Michigan, ’27 
University of Missouri, ’27 Kirksville, Mo., ’24 : Malaya 
Malaya University of Missouri, ’27 


Malaya - 
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Mildred L. Merten, Andrew McNab , rson McNab 
_ (Contract) Dunshelt, Scotland Ly ine, Scotland 
Sioux City, Iowa Teachers’ Training Stirling High School 

High School, School, Edinburgh, ‘13 Glasgow University, 19 
Garner, Iowa, ’23 London University, ’23 Malaya — 
Morningside College, '27 Malaya . 
Malaya 


Irvin S. Motz, S.V. Elbertha Conn Motz, Willard A. Schurr, S.V. 
Pewaukee, Wis. S.V. Puente, Cal. 
Lawrence, ’23 Correll, Minn. Union High, Puente, 
Garrett, '26 Teachers’ College, Cal., ’20 
Northwestern, ’27 Saint Cloud, Minn., '18 University of Southern 
Malaya Northwestern, ’26 California, '24, '25 
Garrett, '26 Malaya 
Malaya 


Catherine Bennett Lorinne McLaughlin Reginald B. Zumstein, 
Schurr Adel, Iowa Ve. & 
San Diego, Cal. Hunters College, ’24 Lafayette, Ind. Bs 
High School, San Cornell College, ’25 Purdue University, ’23, ’24 
Diego, Cal., ’21 Malaya : Boston University, 
University of Southern School of Theology, ’26 
California, ’25 Malaya 


Normal School, San 
Diego, Cal., Summer, ’24 
Malaya 
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Adelaide Eberhoff Hazel Johnson Roche Paul B. Means, S.V. 
Zumstein, S.V. (Mrs. R. D.) Omaha, Neb. 
Lafayette, Ind. Washington, Pa. Univ. of Nebraska, ’11 
Purdue University, ’20, ’23 High School, Yale College, ’15 
Malaya Washington, Pa., ’20 Oberlin Sch. of Theol., ’16 
Normal School, North Sumatra 
Washington, Pa. 
Malaya 


a 


Nathalie Toms Means Rubye E. McCarroll Edith L. Reynolds, S.V. 
Spokane, Wash. Walnut Ridge, Ark. Lakewood, N. J. 
Washington State Coll., School, Walnut Ridge, Normal School, 
La Alhance, (es Ark., ’23 Trenton, N. J., D1 
Paris, ’23 De Pauw, 27 Drew, 726" 
La Sorbonne, Paris, ’24 Chile Columbia, Summer, Tre 
North Sumatra Chile 


Donald M. Elmer H. Douglas Rhoda M. Lochh 
MacCornack, M.D. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. M.D., S.V. ig 
Whitehall, Wis. Garrett, 125 Constantine, North Africa 
Calgary Collegiate Drew, ’26 High School, Ashford, 
Institute, 716 Kennedy School of England, "16 
Northwestern, ’20 Missions, ’27 bari of Glasgow, ’22 
University of Illinois North Africa, North Africa 


College of Medicine, ’25 
North Andes (Peru) 
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Lawrence McGuffin 
East Lynn, Mass. 
Boston University, ’20, '25 
Harvard School of 
Education, ’27 
North Africa 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FOLLOWING WERE 
NOT AVAILABLE: 


Ruth Sherwood, S.V. 
Doland, 8. Dak. 
High School, 
Doland, 8S. Dak., ’17 
Dakota Wesleyan, ’21 
University of Wisconsin, 
Summer, '22 
University of Wash- 
ington, Summer, '26 
Malaya 


Willard J. Simpson, 
S.V. 
University Place, Neb. 
High School, 
Gresham, Neb., '18 
Nebraska Wesleyan, '23 
Yale Graduate Sch., '27 
China 


REAPPOINTED 


Clare Norton 
Napa, Cal. 
State Normal, San Jose 
Univ. of California, ’08 
Malaya 


Ruth Earle, R.N. 
San Dimas, Cal. 
Teachers’ College, '24 
Bellevue Hospital, '24 
North Andes 


Zora Goodman 
Thompson 
(Mrs. E. W.) S.V. 
Galeton, Pa, 
Mansfield State 
Normal, '21 
Dickinson College, '21 
Ohio Wesleyan, '23 
Boston University, '24 
Japan 


Mary Shelly, S8.V. 
Iquique, Chile 
Concepcion College, '21 
Ohio Wesleyan, '27 
hile 


RESIGNED 


Miriam Rosecrans 
Ashton, Ill. 
Mt. Morris College, '18 
No. Illinois Normal, ’21 
Panama 
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BISHOPS RESIDENT IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Africa, Central and South South America and Central America 
Eben S. Johnson—Cape Town. BouiviA, CHILE, ARGENTINA, URU- 
e GuAY, Prru—Central America. 
China George A. Miller—Buenos Aires. 
George R. Grose—Peking. 
Lauress J. Birney—Shanghai. Europe and Norsiatgiem 
Japan and Korea STrocKHOLM AREA 
James C. Baker—Seoul. Raymond J. Wade, Stockholm, 
India Sweden. 
Brenton T. Badley—Bombay. Parts AREA 
Frederick Fisher—Calcutta. William 0. Shepard — Paris, 
John W. Robinson—Delhi. France. 
Malaya, Netherlands Indies, North ZURICH AREA 
Sumatra and Philippine Islands John L. Nuelsen—Zurich, Switz- 


Edwin F. Lee—Missionary Bishop. erland. 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS—RETIRED 


Joseph Crane Hartzell—Blue Ash, Isaiah Benjamin Scott—Nashville, 
Ohio Tenn. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


June 1, 1928 : 
For Post-Office Addresses See List of Missionaries Classified by Conferences 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of 
entering upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America 
or the town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; 
third, the foreign Conference or Mission in which the missionary is work- 
ing. Those marked * were not sent out by the Board, but were received 
into Conferences on the field and later accepted by the Board; those 
marked + are laymen. 


A ;Aden, Fred., 1918, Parlier, Cal., Hastern 

Abbott, David G., 1900, Iowa, Central South America. 

Provinces. Aden, Anna Petit (Mrs. F.), 1918, 
Abbott, Martha Day (Mrs. D. C.), 1888, Parlier, Cal., Eastern South America. 

Fairfield, Iowa, Central Provinces. Aeschliman, Edward J., 1919, Genesee, 
Ackerly, George A., 1926, Brooklyn, North China. 

N. Y., Lucknow. Aeschliman, Myrle Patterson (Mrs. H. 
Ackerly, Dorothy Eggleston (Mrs. G. J.), 1921, North China. 


A.), 1926, Pleasant Valley, Conn., Aldis, Steadman, 1912, Southwest 
Lucknow. Kansas, Bombay. 


or 


1927] 


Aldis, Ethel Fry (Mrs. 8.), 1912 Arling- 
ton, Kan., Bombay. 

Aldrich, Floyd C., 1903 (reappointed by 
the Board, 1909), Des Moines, Luck- 


now. 

Aldrich, Annie Hanley (Mrs. F. C.), 
1903 (reappointed by the Board, 
1909), Shenandoah, Iowa, Lucknow. 

Alexander, Robert P., 1893, New Eng- 
land Southern, Japan. 

Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 
1896, Ohattanooga, Tenn., Japan. 

Amendt, Charles C., 1918, Hast Sparta, 
Ohio, Korea. 

Amendt, Edith Anderson (Mrs. C. C.), 
1918, Steubenville, Ohio, Korea. 

Amstutz, Hobart B., 1926, Rock River, 
Malaya. 

Amstutz, Celeste Bloxsome (Mrs. H. B.), 
1926, Pennville, Indiana, Malaya. 
jAnderson, A. Garfield (M.D.) 1910, 

Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Hattie Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 
1910, Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Karl H., 1899 (reappointed, 
1913), Northwest Iowa, Hyderabad. 

Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. E.), 
1903 (reappointed, 1913), Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Hyderabad. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., 1917, New York 
East, Korea. 

Appenzeller, Ruth Noble (Mrs. H. D.), 
1918, Kingston, Pa., Korea. 

Archer, R. , 1912, Pittsburgh, North 
Sumatra. 

Archer, Edna Caye (Mrs. R. L.), 1916, 
Wilmerding, Pa., North Sumatra. 
Archibald, Charles H., 1921, 

Ontario, Bengal. 

Archibald, Lillie Lee (Mrs. C. H.), 1921, 
King, Ontario, Bengal. 

Argelander, Frank A., 1918, Oleveland, 
Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Argelander, Clara Schleman (Mrs. F. 
A.), 1920, Berea, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Auner, Orval M. 1913, Southeast 
Kansas, Central Provinces. 

Auner, Nellie Wilson (Mrs. O. M.), 1913, 
Springfield, Mo., Central Provinces. 


King, 


B 


Badley, Theodore C., 1904, New York 
City, Lucknow. 

Badley, Clara Nelson (Mrs. T. C.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Baker, Dwight C., 1920, Berkeley, Cal., 
Shantung. 

Baker, Annie Cormack (Mrs. D. C.), 
1920, Berkeley, Cal., Shantung. 

Baker, Joseph Benson, 1904, South 
Kansas, Northwest India. 

Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, 
Melvern, Kan., Northwest India. 

Baldwin, DeWitt C., 1923, Hast Maine, 
Burma, 

Baldwin, Edna Aikin (Mrs. DeW. C.), 
1923, Bangor, Me., Burma. 

Ballenger, Maurice G., 1921, Oklahoma, 
Lucknow. 

Ballenger, Esther Nichols (Mrs. M. G.), 
1921, Des Moines, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Berea, Ohio, 

Yenping. 

Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F.), 
1907, Cleveland, Ohio, Yenping. 
Barrett, Willis C., 1924, Sheridan, Wyo., 

Foochow. 
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Barrett, Fern Abel (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 
1924, Sheridan, Wyo., Foochow. 
Barton, Miss Helen B., (R.N.), 1924, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chengtu. 

Baucher, Miss Mae (R.N.), 1926, Stan- 
ton, Mich., Yenping. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 1907, Birmingham, 
Ohio, Eastern South America. 

Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. W. N.), 
1907, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Bastern 
South America. 

Bauman, Ezra, 1907, Hast German, Chile, 

Bauman, Florence Carhart (Mrs. Hzra), 
1908, Fairfar, S. Dak., Chile. 

+Beck, rank S., 1912, Canton, S. Dak., 
Bolivia. 

Beck, Bessie Dunn (Mrs. F. S8.), 1913, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Bolivia. 

Beckendorf, Arthur L., 1917, Northern 
Minnesota, Philippine Islands. 

Beckendorf, Esther Maud (Mrs. A. L.), 
1917, Saint Paul, Minn., Philippine 
Islands. A 

Becker, Arthur L., 1908, Reading, Mich., 
Korea, 

Becker, Louise Smith (Mrs. A. IL.), 
1905, Albion, Mich., Korea. 

Becker, Miss Elva M., 1924, Webster 
Groves, Mo., Chile. 

Beech, Joseph, 1899, New York Last, 
Chengtu. 

Beech, Nellie Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, 
Digvon, Ill., Chengtu. 

+Bell, Carl S., 1919, Seattle, Wash., 
Bolivia. 4 

Bell, Fannie Guptil (Mrs. C. 8.), 1920, 
Sumner, Wash., Bolivia. 

Bell, William W., 1921 Moscow, Ida., 
Burma. : 

Bell, Rosetta Gempler (Mrs. W. W.), 
1921, Beloit, Ohio, Burma. 

Berkey, Marguerite Lough (Mrs. E. R.), 
1922, Norfolk, Neb., North China. 

Berry, Arthur D., 1902, Newark, Japan, 

Berry, Priscilla McClintock (Mrs. W, 
C.), (R.N.), 1920, Oleveland, Ohio, 
Congo. 

Beyer, Ruth D., 1914, Alewandria, Pa, 


Bielski, Miss Alice Irene (R.N.), 1919, 
Howard, S. Dak., Netherlands Indies. 

+Billing, Arthur W., 1907, Berthoud, Colo., 
Ioochow. 

Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 
1907, Boston, Mass., Foochow. 

Billings, Bliss W., 1908, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Korea. 

Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), 
Denver, Colo., Korea. 

Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace, 1924, 
Humeston, Iowa, Malaya. 

Bisbee, Royal D., 1910, Columbia River, 
Gujarat, 

Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D.), 1911, 
Hverett, Mass., Gujarat, 

Bissonnette, Wesley S8., 19038, Oolorado 
Springs, Colo., Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. 
S.), 1904, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Foochow. 

+Bittmer, Linus H. (M.D.), 1921, Port- 
land, Ore., Netherlands Indies. 

Bittner, Fern Noel (Mrs. L. H.), 1921, 
Portland, Ore., Netherlands Indies. 

Bjorklund, Ellen Eleanora (R.N.), 1909, 
Stromsholm, Sweden, Rhodesia. 

*Blackmore, Josiah T. C., 1914, North 
Africa, 
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Cuendet (Mrs. J. 
Africa. 


1918, New Eng- 


Clarisse 
1914, North 
Robert A.,, 


*Blackmore, 
TCE 
Blasdell, 
land, Malaya. 
Blasdell, Fanny Shellabear (Mrs. R. A.), 
1924, Madison, N. J., Malaya. 
7Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), 1920, 
(Mrs. G. 


Richmond Hill, N. Y., Wiangsi. 
Blydenburg, Marion Patterson 
T.), 1920, Middletown, Conn., Kiangsi. 


Borgman, Joel E., 1921, Central Swed- 
ish, Bombay. 

3orgman, Wisa Larsson (Mrs. J. E.), 
1921, Chicago, 1ll., Bombay. 


;+Bossing, Edward W., 1922, Covert, Kan. 
Central America. 


Bossing, Elsie Gugler (Mrs, E. W.), 
1922, Hllis, Kan., Central America. 
Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 1892 (re- 
appointed, 1917), Janesville, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, 1921, Hast Santa 


Monica, Cal., Rhodesia. 

Bowen, Arthur J., 1897, Puget Sound, 
Central China. 

Bowen, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897, 
Neponset, Iil., Central China. 


Bower, Harry C., 1905, Central Penn- 
sylvania, North Sumatra. 
Bower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 


1907, Siouw City, Iowa, North Sumatra. 


Bowmar, Thomas W., 1915, Canton, 
Mass., Malaya. 
Bowmar, Bertha Ham (Mrs. T. W.), 


1922, Beverly, Mass., Malaya. 


Boyles, James R., 1914, Wilmore, Ky., 
Burma. 

Boyles, Marie Wiegand (Mrs. J. R.), 
1914, Milwaukee, Wis., Burma. 

Bracken, Miss Mary, 1925, Paris, 
France. 


Branch, M. Wells, 1908, Wayland, N. Y., 
North India. 
Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 
1906, Lynden, Kan., North India. 
Brastrup, John &., 1920, Norwegian and 
Danish, Congo. 

7Breece, Thomas B., 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Breece, Ruth Pyke, 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Brewer, Raymond P., 
Chengtu. 

Brewer, Constance Falstad (Mrs. R. P.), 
1923, Duluth, Minn., Chengtu. 

Brewster, Clyde W., 1923, 
North Andes. 

Brewster, Mildred Morrison 

1923, Fredonia, Kan., 


1921, Baltimore, 


Kansag, 


(Mrs. C. 
North 


N.), 1884, London, Ohio, Hinghwa. 
Brinton, Thomas B., 1916, Wisconsin, 
Congo. 
Brinton, Anna Larkin (Mrs. 
916, Pleasant Prairie, Wis., 
Brown, Fred R., 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 
Brown, Clella McDonnell (Mrs. F. R.), 
1912, Linton, N. Dak., Kiangsi. 


yea is 
Congo. 


Brown, Mark W., 1914, North-East 
Ohio, North China. 
Brown, Olive Rentsch (Mrs. M. W.), 


1914, Wooster, Ohio, North China. 
TBrown, Robert E. (M.D.), 1917, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Central China. 
Brown, Carrie Willis (Mrs. R. E.), 1917, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Central China. 
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Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1924, Boston, 
Mass., Japan. 
Brumbaugh, Gladys Davenport (Mrs. T. 
T.), 1924, Greenville, Ohio, Japan. 
yBruner, Glen W., 1920, Sterling, Colo., 
Japan. 

Bruner, Edith Williams (Mrs. G. W.), 
1920, Sterling, Colo., Japan. 

Bull, Earl R., 1911, West Ohio, Japan. 

Bull, Blanche Tilton (Mrs. HE. R.), 1911, 
Martinsburg, Ohio, Japan, 


7Bullock, Dillman §8., 19238, Goodrich, 
Mich., Chile. 

Bullock, Katrina Kelly (Mrs. D. S&S.) 
1923, Goodrich, Mich., Chile. 

Burdick, George M., 19038, Vermont, 
Korea. 

7Busher, Richard C., 1909, Lucknow, 


India, North India. 

Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, 
Lucknow, India, North India. 

Buttrick, John B., 1888, Nova Scotia, 
South India. 

Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, 
South India. 


Cc 


Cable, Elmer M., 1899, Northwest Iowa, 
Korea. 

Cable, Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. E. M.), 1901, 
Hubbard, Iowa, Worea. 

Caldwell, Harry k., 1900, Northern New 
York, Foochow. 

Caldwell, Mary Belle Cope (Mrs. H. R.), 
1902, Chattanooga, Tenn., Foochow. 
Calkins, Harvey R., 1900 (reappointed, 

1920), Rock River, Lucknow. 

Calkins, Ida Von Holtz (Mrs. H. R.), 
1900 (reappointed, 1920), Chicago, 
Ill., Lucknow. 

Cecil L., 1914, Evanston, Iil., 

Camp, Be" (Mirse eOu sates bac.) 
1914, Hvanston, Ill., South India. 

Campbell, Frank D., 1910, Bloomington, 


Ill., Central Provinces. 

Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. D.), 
1910, Bloomington, Ill., Central 
Provinces. 

7Canright, Cyril M. (M.D.), 1926, Dela- 


ware, Ohio, Chengtu. 

Canright, Winifred Stoody (Mrs. C. M.), 
1926, Wellsboro, Pa., Chengtu. 

Canright, Harry b. (M.D.), 1891, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Chengtu. 

Canright, Margaret Markham (Mrs.. I. 
L.), 1891, Battle Creek, Mich., Chengtu. 


Carhart, Raymond A., 1906, Dakota, 
Mexico. 
Carhart, Dora Gladden (Mrs. R. A.), 


1923, Chula Vista, Cal., Mexico. 

Carhart, Walter D., 1906, Mitchell, S. 
Dak., Chile. 

Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 
1909, Mitchell, S. Dak., Chile. 

Carson, F. Stanley, 1905, Northwest 
Iowa, Hinghwa. : 

Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. §.), 
1905, Sioux City, Iowa, Hinghwa. 

Cartwright, Frank T., 1917, Wisconsin, 
Foochow. 

Cartwright, Mary Morris (Mrs. F. T.), 
1917, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 

Cass, Miss BE. Stella, 1918, Nichols, 
N. Y., North Sumatra. 

Chacey, Lloyd A., 1925, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, Malaya. 


7Clay, Ernest H. 


a 
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Christianson, Miss Julia, 1927, Putnam, 
Til., Burma. 
Clancy, W. Rockwell, 1883, Michigan, 
Northwest India. 
Clancy, Charlotte Fleming (Mrs. W. R.), 
92, Dublin, Ireland, Northwest 


India. 
Clare, Maurice A., 1915, New England, 
MA: Y', 


Burma. 

Clare, Hlsie Burmeister (Mrs. 
1920, Sutherland, Iowa, Burma. 

(M.D.), 1926, Quincy, 

Ohio, North China, 

Clay, Mabel Amende (Mrs. I. H.), 1926, 
Yakima, Wash., North China. 

Clemes, Stanley W., 1915, Hvanston, 
Iul., Northwest India. 

Clemes, Julia Norton (Mrs. S. W.), 1915, 
Bvanston, Ill., Northwest India. 

Coates, Alvin B., 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
South India. 

Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., South India. 

Cole, Winfred B., 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 

Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, 
Berwyn, Iil., Hinghwa. 


Collier, William B., 1922, New York 
Fast, Bombay. 

ees S. Ruth Hecker (Mrs. W. B.), 
1922, Miami, Fia., Bombay. 

+Congdon, Wray H., 1915, Batavia, N. Y., 


North China. 
Congdon, Anna Stuart (Mrs. W. H.), 
1918, Los Angeles, Cal., North China, 
Conley, Carl H., 1910, Newport, Ind., 


Conley, Freda Herrick (Mrs. C. H.), 
1910, Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 

Cook, Orwyn W. W., 1916, New York 
East, Philippine Islands. 

Cook, Helen Thirkield (Mrs. 0. W. E.), 
1923, Marshfield, Mass., Vhilippine 
Islands. 

Coole, Arthur B., 1924, Baldwin City, 
-Kan., North China. 

Coole, Blla Indres (Mrs. A. B.), 1924, 
Denver, Colo., North China. 

Coole, Douglas P., 1926, Baldwin City, 
Kan., Malaya. 

Coole, Mamie Selim (Mrs. D. LP.), 1926, 
Moundville, _ Malaya. 

Coole, Thomas H (M.D.), Kansas, Foo- 
chow. 

Coole, Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, 
Chicago, Ill., Foochow. 


7Cordle, Wendell H., 1927, Hugene, Ore., 


Malaya. 

Hattie Jones (Mrs. Sig ET); 
1927, Green City, Mo., Mala 

Core, Lewis A As, 1889,” West. ve inelele: 
North India. 

Core, Mary Kennedy (Mrs. L. A.), 1892, 
Des Moines, Iowa, North India. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), 1906, Med- 
ford, Ore., Gujarat. 


Corpron, Esther Darling (Mrs. A.), 
1906, Medford, Ore., Gujarat. 
Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North 
Indiana, Philippine Islands. 
Copan ort Bertha D. DeVer (Mrs. 


Bd 1910, Sheridan, Ind., Philip- 

Fh. islands. 

Conny Elmer H., 1905, New York, Bul- 
aria. 

Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. HE. E.), 
1905, Marlboro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 
1924, Lngland, Gujarat. 
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Crane, Robert E., 1919, Auburn, N. Y., 
Northwest India. 


Crane, Louise Parsell (Mrg R. E.), 
1919, Auburn, N. Y., Northwest 
India. 

Cranston, Earl, 3d, 1920, Baltimore, 
_ Chengtu. 

Crawford, Walter M., 1903, Hamline, 
Minn., Chengtu 

Crawford, Mabel Little (Mrs. W. M.), 


1905, Kasson, Minn., Chengtu. 
Cutting, Miss Helen F., 1923, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Bolivia. 


D 


Dabritz, Edward N., 1926, New Eng- 
land Southern, Netherlands Indies. 


Dabritz, Mary Leech (Mrs. BD. N.), 
1926, Los Angeles, Cal., Netherlands 
Indies. 

Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, 1919, Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Bolivia. 


Davis, George L., 1902, Long Plain, 
Mass., North China. 

Davis, frma Rardin (Mrs. G. L.), 1902, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, North China. 

Davis, Miss Melissa J., 1917 (contract), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., China General. 


Davis, Orville L., 1926, Montana, 
Philippine Islands. 
Davis, Lois Overstreet (Mrs. O. L.), 


1926, Lizton, Ind., Philippine Islands. 
Davis, Walter W., 1907, Hvanston, Ill., 
North China. 
Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 
1911, Delaware, Ohio, North China. 


Deming, Charles 8., 1905, New York, 
Korea. 

Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C. §.), 
1911, Newton Center, Mass., Korea. 
Depew, Miss Florence A., 1920, Loup 

City, Neb., Chile. 

Depler, Miss Hazel M. (contract), 1927, 
Duncombe, Iowa, Malaya 

Dewey, Halsey B., 1920, Ruthven, Iowa, 
Bengal. 

Dewey, Hattie Hlepperly (Mrs. Halsey 
E.), 1921, Norfolk, Neb., Bengal. 

Dewey, Horace W., 1921, Minnesota, 
North China. 

Dewey, Carol McCurdy (Mrs. Horace 
B.), 1921, Saint Paul, Minn., North 
China. 

Dibble, Paul G., 1923, Dakota, South 
India. 

Dibble, Marie Bjerno (Mrs. P. G.) 
(R.N.), 19238, White, 8. Dak., South 
India. 

Dieterich, Fred W., 1915, Indianola, 


Towa, Central China. 
Dieterich, Vlora Hyde (Mrs. F. W.), 
1912, Hvanston, Ill., Central China. 
Dildine, Harry G., 19038, Ionia, Mich., 
North China. 

Dildine, Maud LaDow (Mrs. H. G.), 
1908, Ionia, Mich., North China. 

Dodd, Duncan F., 1916, New England 
Southern, Central China. 

Dodd, Ethyl (Mrs. D. F.), 1916, Niantic, 
Cenn., Certral China. 

Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 1920, Puget 
Sound, Malaya. 

Dodsworth, Anna Sorensen (Mrs. M.), 
1920, Nooksack, Wash., Malaya. 

Douglas, Himer (Ei 1927, a York, 
North Africa. 
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Draper, Charles E., 1910, Denver, Colo., 
Kiangsi. 

Draper, Mary Parks (Mrs. C. E.), 1911, 
Denver, Colo., Kiangsi. 

Draper, Gideon F., 1880, Central 
York, Japan. 

Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. F), 1880, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Japan. 

Duarte, Benjamin R., 1906, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Madeira Islands. 


New 


Duarte, Maria Cavaco (Mrs. B. R.), 
1906, New Bedford, Mass., Madeira 
Islands. 

Dukehart, FEleanor G., 1903 (reap- 
pointed, 1916), Forest Hill, Md., 
Chile. 

Du Mez, Miss Petula C. (contract), 
1926, Rantoul, Ill., Malaya. 


Dye, William, 1928, England, Northwest 

ndia 

Dye, Maud Brooks (Mrs. W.) 1928, Eng- 
land, Northwest India. 


B 


Harle, Miss Ruth WD. 
appointed 1925), 
North Andes. 


(R.N.), 1919 (Re- 
San Dimas, Calif., 


Edling, Eddie E., 1921, Hampton, Va., 
Angola. 

Edling, Leila Childs (Mrs. E. BE.) 
R. 1921, Heath, Mass., Angola. 

eee “Abel, 1921, Pacific Swedish, 

Eklund. oputn Larson (Mrs. A.), 1921, 
Kingsbury, Cal., Malaya. 

*BHldridge, George T., 1921, Bombay, 
India, Indus River. 

*Hldridge, Harriett Fone (Mrs. G. T.), 


1921, Bombay, India, Indus River. 
Embree, Revington L., 1924, Stamford, 


Conn., Liberia. 
Embree, Ruth Johnston (Mrs. R. L.), 
1924, Stamford, Conn., Liberia. 


yEHmerson, Henry M. (contract), Enfield 
Center, N. H., Burma. 

al Hen "Edward pe 1917, New Bngland, 
on. 

vero, Stella Stouffer (iiss DED). 
1921, Prescott, Ariz., Cong 


Everett, Miss [Helen N. (RN.), 1921, 
Franklin, Mass., Congo. 
Fr 
Faucett, Robert I., 1899, Chicago, Iil., 
Lucknow. 


Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 
Felt, Carl A., 1908, Upper Iowa, North 


China. 
Felt, Louise’ Whittlesey (Mrs. C. A.), 
J., North China. 


1908, Madison, N. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, 
Central Provinces. 

Felt, Nettie Hyde (Mrs. F. R.), 1897, 
Hopkins, Mo., Central Provinces. 

Felt, Miss Kathryn, 1920, Peking, China, 
Shantung. 

Viske, Louis McK., 1920, San Jose, Cal., 
Central America. 

Fiske, Marion Hastman (Mrs. L. McK.), 
1920, Fresno, Cal., Central America. 

Foley, Walter B., 1926, North Cohasset, 


Mass., Bengal. 
Foley, Mary. Rosengrant (Mrs. W. B.), 
1926, Rochester, N. Y., Bengal. 
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Follette, Justin P., 1922, New Jersey, 
Central China. 
Follette, Clarice Wylie (Mrs. J. P.), 


1922, Jamul, Cal., Central China. 

Ford, Eddy 10, 1906, Westfield, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Ford, Effie Collier (Mrs. E. L.), 1906, 
Racine, Wis., Foochow. 

Forsgren, Carl’ O., 1921, Bastern Swed- 
ish, Northwest India. 

Found, Norman (M.D.), 1921, Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, Korea. 

Found, Annie Cass (Mrs. N.) (R.N.), 
1921, L’Orignal, Ontario, Worea. 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 1922, Port- 


land, Ore., Chile. 

Frease, Edwin F., 1887, East Ohio, 
North Africa. 

Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. HB. F.), 1887, 
Canton, Ohio, North Africa. 

gion Mark, 1913, Netherlands In- 
ies. 


Freeman, Gwen Jones (Mrs. M.), 1913, 
Netherlands Indies. 


G 
Doe Clayton H., 1910 (reappointed, 
aes 21), Walkerton, Ind., South In- 
Gabel, Alice Hollister (Mrs. C. B.), 1909 


(reappointed, 1921), Beloit, Wis., 
South India. 

Gale, Francis C., 1908, California, Cen- 
tral China. 

Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.) (M.D.), 
1908, Oakland, Cal., Central China. 


Gamewell, Francis D., 1881, Newark, 
North China. 
Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.) 


1909, Providence, R. I., North China: 
7Garden, George B., 1924, Stratford, On- 
tario, Hyderabad. 


Garden, Elsie Simester (Mrs. G. B.), 
1924, Lanark, Ill., Hyderabad. 

Gardner, Miss Evelyn B., 1922, Lincoln, 
Neb., Chile. 

Gates, * John R., 1906, Rock River, Rho- 
esia. 

Gates, Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 
1906, Charlottetown, P. #. I., Rho- 
desia. 

Gates, Robert C., 1922, Renovo, Pa., 
Rhodesia. 

Gates, Mildred Colcord (Mrs. R. C.), 


1922, Coudersport, Pa., Rhodesia. 
Gaw, Miss Evaline, 1923, Flandreau, 8. 
Dak., Kiangsi. 
Gealy, Fred D., 1928, Brie, Japan. 
Gealy, Mildred Reader (Mrs. F. D.), 
1923, Rochester, Pa., Japan. 
Max (M.D.), 1924, Omaha, 
Neb., Chungking. 
Gentry, Emily Nystrom (Mrs. W. M.), 


24, Omaha, Neb., Chungking. 
piGhe Walter I., 1911 (reappointed, 
1924), Burbank, Cal., Bolivia. 


Gibb, John McG., Jr. 1904, Philadel- 
phia, Pa; North China. 

Gibb, Katherine Candlin (Mrs. J. McG.), 
1905, Philadelphia, Pa., North China. 

Gibbons, Ronald S., 1921, Salisbury, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Gibbons, Dorothy Chase, 1925, Smith- 
town, N. H., Bengal. 

Gibbs, Austin J., 1907, 


Bowersville, 
Ohio, Angola. 
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Gibbs, Clara Ault (Mrs. A. J.), 1918, 
Saint Olairsville, Ohio, Angola. 

+Gibson, Vernon C., 1923, West Liberty, 
Iowa, Chile. 
Gibson, Margery Spry (Mrs. V. C.), 
1923, West Liberty, Iowa, Chile. 
Gillet, Ira E., 18, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Southeast Africa. 

Gillet, Edith Higgs (Mrs. I. B.), 1918, 
Oberlin Ohio outheast Africa. 

Given, Miss Olive I., 1923, Cadiz, Ohio, 
Bolivia. 

Gjerde, Miss Ora J., 1925 (contract), 
Denver, Colo., Malay a. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle (R.N.), 1924, 
Galesburg, Iil., North Andes. 

oe he. Myrtle, 1926, Elkins, W. 


af 

+Gordon, Donald C. (M.D.), 1924, Haz- 
ardville, Conn., North Andes. 

Gordon, Helen Gary (Mrs. D. C.), 1921, 
Natick, Mass., North Andes. 

+Gossard, Jesse H. (M.D.), 1908, Chicago, 
Iil., Foochow. 

Gossard, Ethel Ward (Mrs. J. E.), 1908, 
Chicago, Iil., Foochow. 

Gottschall, Newton T., 1920, Newburg, 

3 North Sumatra. 
Gottschall, Lottie Swank (Mrs. N. T.) 


(R.N.), 1920, Lafayette, Ind., North 
Sumatra. 
Gowdy, John, 1902, New Hampshire, 
Foochow 


Gowdy, Tlizabeth Thompson (Mrs. J.), 
1902, Pittston, Pa., Foochow. 

*Gray, Walter G; 1919, Toronto, Canada, 
South India. 

“Cre Florence Hunt (Mrs. W. G.), 

1919, Toronto, Canada, South India. 

*Grey, Arthur L., 1907, Haston, Md., In- 
dus River. 

hide igs Blann (Mrs. A. L.), 1907, 

Md., Indus River. 

+Griminy nip, 1928 (contract), San 

Bernardino, Cat., 

Griffin, Ina Gregg” (Mey *D., ), 1923 (con- 
tract), Santa Cruz, Oal., Chile 

Griffiths, Walter G., 1925, Berkatey, Cal., 


Bengal. 

Griffiths, Mabel Elwood (Mrs. W. G.), 
1925, "Tujunga Oal., Bengal. , 

Caen Roger §., 1914, Berwick, Me., 


Gupti Constance Sanborn (Mrs. R. S.), 
@ paAR ane Moe, Congo. 
use, Car Minnesot Cen- 
tral Provinces. a est 
Guse, Anna WBlicker (Mrs. C. F. 


H.), 
Muscatine, Iowa, Central Prov- 
inces. 


HO 
Hale, Lyman, L., 1915, New England, 
Central China. 
Hale, Sadie Roberts (Mrs. L. L.), 1915, 
Roslindale, Mass., Central China. 
ee hee liza, 1906, Atlanta, Ga., 
beri 
;Hall, Sherwood (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, 
Ontario, Korea. 
al J _ Bottomley (Mrs. S$.) 
(M.D.), 1925, Baltimore,.Md., Korea. 
Hamel, bi Carel, 1922, ‘Chicago, Iit., 
North Sumatra. 
ic Kathryn Ossentjuk (Mrs. J. C.), 
923, Ohicago, Iil., North Sumatra. 
Hann, Miss Katherine (R.N.), 1924, 
Freeland, Mich., North Andes. 


jHarley, George W. 
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Hanson, Harry A., 
North India. 
Hanson, Alice Dorchester (Mrs. H. A.), 
916, Melrose, Mass., North India. 
Hanson, Perry O., 1908, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Shantung. 

Hanson, Ruth Ewing (Mrs. P. O.), 1903, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Shantung. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth (R.N.), 1926, Swe- 
den, Rhodesia, 

Harkness, Kenneth McK., 1920, Mitchell 
S. Dak,., Southeast Africa. 

Harkness, Marguerite S. (Mrs. K. 
McK.), 1920, Doland, S. Dak., South- 


east Africa, 
(M.D.), 1925, New 
Haven, Conn., Liberia. 

Harley, Winifred Jewell (Mrs. G. W.), 
1925, Merrimac, Mass., Liberia. 

Harper, Marvin H., 1927, Albany, Ga., 
Central Provinces. 

Harper, Emmie Ficklen (Mrs. M. H.), 
1927, Washington, Ga., Central Proy- 
inces. 

Harrington, Burritt C., 1917, Weeds- 
port, N. Y., North India. 

Harrington, Charlotte Jacobs (Mrs. B. 
C.),, 1917, Weedsport, N. Y., North 
India. 

Harris, John D., 


1916, New England, 


1913, Genesee, South 


India. 

Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John 
D.), 1913, Painted Post, N. Y., South 
India. 


Harrison, Samuel J., 
Central China. 
Harrison, Nancy David (Mrs. 8. J.), 
1920, Detroit, Mich., Central China. 
Hartzell, Corwin F., 1906 (reappointed, 
1910), Northwest Iowa, Chile. 

Hartzell, Laura Kennedy (Mrs. C. F.), 
1906 (reappointed, 1910), Siouw City, 
Iowa, Chile. 

Hartzler, aon Cy 
California, Con 

Hartzler, Lucinda Pa drick (Mrs. C. C.), 
1916, Los Angeles, Oal., Congo. 

Harwood, Harry J., 1921, Central Illi- 
nois, Burma. 

Harwood, Alma Thomas (Mrs. H. J.), 
1921, Alliance, Ohio, Burma 

Hassels, Miss Anna (R.N.), 1926, Oak 
Park, Ill., North Andes. 

Hauser, J P, 1902, New England, Mex- 


ico 

ence Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 1905, 
Mitchell, S. Dak. Mexico. 

Hauser, Scott P., 1915, Dakota, Chile. 

Hauser, Lora Catlin (Mrs. 8. P.), 1914, 
Owego, N. Y., Chile. 

Havermale, Lewis F., 1916, Central Illi- 
nois, Chengtu. 

Havermale, Clara Tolstrup (Mrs. L. F.), 
1916, Canton, Iil., Chengtu. 


1920, Rock River, 


1916, Southern 


Havighurst, Freeman C., 1920, Balti- 
more, Foochow. 
Havighurst, Anna Roseberry (Mrs. F. 


C.), 1920, Warrenton, Mo., Foochow. 

Hawley, Joseph W., 1907, Dorranceton, 
Pa,, South Fukien, 

Hawley, Harriet Ransom (Mrs. J. W.), 
1907, Dorranceton, Pa., South Fukien. 

Hayes, W. Pearce, 1921, Baltimore, Yoo- 
chow. 

Hayes, Lily Anderson (Mrs. E. P.), 
1921, Baltimore, Md,., Foochow. 

Hayes, Paul G., 1921, Lancaster, Pa., 
Central China. 
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Hayes, Helen Wolf (Mrs. P. G.) 1922, 
Allentown, Pa., Central China. 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 1905, North 
Ohio, Japan. 


Heckelman, May Duncan (Mrs. F. W.), 
1905, Lakeside, Ohio, Japan. 

Henderson, George S., 1892, Bengal. 

Henninger, Frank E., 1922, Rock River, 
Northwest India. 

Henninger, Lucille Bell (Mrs. F. E.) 
(R.N.), 1922, Hvanston, Ill., North- 
west India. : 

yHenry, Cyril H., 1920, New York City. 
Liberia. ; 

Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), 1925, 
Washington, D. C., North Andes. 

Hermann, Carl C., 1908, West German, 
Northwest India. 

Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. 


Hermann 
1910, Wauwatosa, Wis., North- 


Cone He 
west, India. 

Herrick, John S., 1917, Seattle, Wash., 
Chile. 

Herrick, Hazel Bock (Mrs. J. S.), 1908, 
Sumner, Wash., Chile. 

Hibbard, Earl R., 1913, Glen Ellyn, Til, 
Shantung. 

Hibbard, Jessie Blaine (Mrs. E. R.), 
1913, Glen Ellyn, Ill., Shantung. 

Hill, Charles B., 1897, Northern New 
York, Bombay. 

Hill, Glenora Green (Mrs. C. B.), 1897, 
Adams, N. Y., Bombay. 

Hilmer, Henry F., 1911, California Ger- 


man, South India. 

Hilmer, Matilda Hollman (Mrs. H. F.), 
1911, Los Angeles, Cal., South India. 

Hobart, William T., 1882, Minnesota, 
Shantung. 

tHodges, Bart T., 1921, Methuen, Mass., 
Bolivia. 


Hodges, Ruth Davis (Mrs. B. T.), 1919, 
Oak Park, Iul., Bolivia. 

jHolland, Leland W., 1923, Pasadena, 
Cal., Kiangsi. 

Holland, Bernice McCurdy (Mrs. L. W.), 
1923, Pasadena, Cal., Kiangsi. 


Hollister, George W., 1915, Wisconsin, 
Hinghwa. 
Hollister, Mary R. Brewster (Mrs. G. 


W.), Hinghwa City, Hinghwa. 


Hollister, John N., 1912, Delaware, 
Ohio, North India. 

Hollister, Lillian Henschen (Mrs. J. 
N.), 1916, Santa Ana, Cal., North 
India. 

eee Paul E., 1923, Beloit, Wis., 

Hollister, Laura Singer (Mrs. P. E.), 
Sheldon, Iowa, Chile. 

Hooks, Miss Hattie A., 1919, Liberia. 

Hoose, Earl A., 1915, Grover, Pa., 
Kiangsi. 

Hoose, Saidee Pettus (Mrs. E. A.) 
(R.N.), 1915, Mobile, Ala., Kiangsi. 

Hoover, James M., 1899, Chambersburg, 
Pas Malay a. 

Hoover, Ethel ree (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, 
Singapore ., Malaya. 

Hopkins, sf Peecnan S. (M.D.), 1885, 
Auburndale, Mass., North China. 

Horley, William E., 1895, Malaya. 

Horley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. E.), 1895, 
Malaya. 

jHorton, Herbert J., 1928, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Bolivia. 

Horton, N. Ruth McGee (Mrs. H. J.), 
1923, Los Angeles, Cal., Bolivia. 
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Howard, George P., 1909, Northwest In- 
diana, Hastern South America. 

Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 
1909, Lacrosse, Ind., Eastern South 
America. 

+Howell, Kenneth L., 1923, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Bolivia. 

Howell, Nellie Anderson (Mrs. K. L.), 
1923, Los Angeles, Oal., Bolivia. 

Hull, Miss Olive I., 1923, Winfield, Kan., 


Chile. 
William F., 1908, Nashville, 


Hummel, 
Iul., Central China. 

Hummel, Mildred Stuart (Mrs. W. F.), 
1912, Nanking. China, Central China. 

Hyde, Preston S., 1901, Moores Hill, 
Ind., North India. 

Hyde, "Irene Martin (Mrs. P. S.), 1904, 
Moores Hill, Ind., North India. 


I 

Iglehart, Charles W., 1909, New York, 
Japan. 

Iglehart, Florence Allchin (Mrs. C. 
W.), 1911, Kyoto, Japan, Japan. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., 1904, New York, 
Japan. 

Iglehart, Luella Miller (Mrs, E. T.), 
1907, Katonah, N. Y., Japan. 

yIllick, C. Raymond (M.D.), 1919, 
Hulmeville, Pa., Mexico. 

Illick, Lois Allen (Mrs. C. R.), 1919, 


Hulmeville, Pa., Mexico. 

Illick, J. Theron, 1916, Hulmeviille, Pa., 
Central China. 

Iilick, Bernice Rowland (Mrs. J. T.), 
1916, Olean, N. Y., Central China. 

tIreland, Neal D., 1923, Tulsa, Okla., 


hile. 
Treland, Nina Kanaga (Mrs. N. D.), 
1916 (reappointed, 1923), Tulsa, 
Okla., Chile. 


jIrle. Charles A., 1911, Sumner, Wash., 


le. 
Irle, Orpha Cook (Mrs. C. A.), 1911, 
Castle Rock, Wash., Chile. 


J 


Edward, 1896 
San Francisco, Cal., Central 
China. 


James, Mabel McCracken (Mrs. E.), 
1911, Greenville, Pa., Central China. 
James, Henry I., 1913, Wisconsin, Rho- 


desia. 

James, Edith Woodger (Mrs. H. I.), 
1913, Appleton, Wis., Rhodesia. 

jJarvis, Bruce (M.D.), 1923, Saint Paul, 


Minn., North China. 


James, (reappointed, 


1914), 


Jarvis, M. Ada Carter (Mrs. B. W.), 
1923, Saint Paul, ee North China. 

Jenkins, Linden B., 1927, Detroit, 
Malaya. ; 

Jensen, Miss C. Marie (R.N.), 1916, 
Evanston, Iil., Congo 

Jett, Harry CO 1920, Seaint Louis, South 
Fukien. 

Jett, Wenona Wilson (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 


Baldwin, Kan., South Pukien. 
Johannaber, Charles F., 1915, Warren- 
ton, Wis., Kiangsi. 
Johannaber, Hanae Steuckenan (Mrs. C. 
ry 1915, Nokomis, Iil., Kiangsi. 
Johnson, Edward 8; 1925, West Ohio, 
Gujarat. 
Johnson, Jessie Carter (Mrs. E. §&.), 
1925, Oincinnati, Ohio, Gujarat. 
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‘Johnson, Miss Serena, 1920, Minneap- 


olis, Minn., North Andes. 

Johnson, William R., 1907, Cornell, Ill, 
Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 


1907, Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 2 

Jones, Benjamin M., 1903, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Burma. 

Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, 
Mechanicsville, lowa, Burma. 

Jones, E. Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., 
North India. 
Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. E. S.), 1910, 
Olayton, Iowa, North India. . 
Jones, Francis P., 1915, Dodygeville, 
Wis., Hinghwa. 

Jones, E. Lucille Williams (Mrs. F. P.), 
1915, Dodgeville, Wis., Hinghwa. 

ge Lucian B., 1908, lowa, Northwest 
ndia. 

Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, 
Spokane, Wash., Northwest India. 


K 


Keeler, Joseph L., (M.D.), 1903, Lauder, 
Canada, North China. 

Keeler, Wlma Nichol (Mrs. J. L. 

pei? 1903, Brooklyn, N. Y., North 
na 


Keislar, Mott, 1899, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 

Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.) (M.D.), 
1901, San Jose, Cal., Indus River. 

Keister, Miss Maud P., 1926, New Cum- 
berland, Pa., Korea. 

Kellar, Frederick J., 1922, New England, 
North Africa. 

Kellar, Lillian Griffith (Mrs. IF. J.), 
1923, Stratford, Ontario, North Atf- 


rica. 
+Kellogg, Claude R., 1911, Denver, Colo., 
Foochow,. 

Kellogg, Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, 
University Park, Colo., Foochow. 
Kelly, C. Guyer, 1918, Baltimore, Md., 

North Africa. 
Kelly, Eleanor Andrews (Mrs. C. G.), 
1920, Inwood, L. I., North Africa. 
Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 1923, New 
England, Angola. 

Kemp, Winifred Farmer (Mrs. A. H.), 
1923, Montclair, N. J., Angola. 

Keys, Miss Eudora R., 1925, Columbus, 
Ohio, Chile. 

ay Pliny W., 1909, South Kansas, 
outheast Africa. 

Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, 
Ohanute, Kan., Southeast Africa. 

Keyser, Hlsie J., 1915, Roanoke, Ind., 
Central America. 


jKinch, Francis M., 1923 (contract), 
Snohomish, Wash., Chile. 
Kinch, Carrie Alger (Mrs. Ff. M.), 1918, 


Factoryville, Pa., Chile. 
King, Earl Leslie, 1909, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Central Provinces. 
Bers Edith Brodbooks (Mrs. FE. L.), 
1912, Attica, N. Y., Central Provinces. 


Kingham, James J., 1905, Rocky Ridge, 
Ohio, South India. 

age Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 
1911, Hvanston, Iil., South India. 

Kipp, Ray B., 1908, Onarga, Ill., An- 
gola. 

Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, 
owell, Mass., Angola. 
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Kiser, Stephen L., 1920, Southwest 
Kansas, North Africa. 

Kiser, Karen Hansen (Mrs. 8. L.) 
(R.N.), 1920, Sedgwick, Kan., North 
Africa. : 

Klaus, Armin V., 19138, LaCrosse, 
North Sumatra. 
Klaus, Susan Fries (Mrs. A. V.), 1913, 
Connersville, Ind., North Sumatra. 
Klebsattel, August, 1912 (reappointed, 

1923), Central German, Angola. 

Klebsattel, Elsie Schick (Mrs. A.), 1912 


Wis., 


(reappointed, 1923), Hlmore, Ohio, 
Angola, ; 

7Knight, Herbert W. (M.D.), 1916, Mans- 
field, Pa., Hyderabad. 


Knight, Katherine Parker (Mrs. H. W.), 
1916, Mansfield, Pa., Hyderabad. 


7Korns, John H. (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, 
Jll., North China. 
Korns, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 


1911, Chicago, Ill., North China. 
y*Krause, Oliver J., 1908, Salisbury, Md., 
North China. 


Krause, Evelyn Baugh (Mrs. O. J.), 
1923, Petaluma, Cal., North China. 
Kirider) Walter W., 1920, North In- 
diana, Japan. 

Krider, Anastasia Cox (Mrs. W. W.), 
1920, Monroe, Ind., Japan. 

Kutz, Miss Semeramis C. (Dietitian), 
Warsaw, Ind., North Andes. 

L 

Lacy, G. Carleton, 1914, Hvanston, Ill, 
Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Harriett Boutelle (Mrs. G. C.), 
1918, Chelsea, Mass., Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Henry V., 1912, Delaware, Ohio, 
Foochow. 


Lacy, Jessie Ankeny (Mrs. H. V.), 1913, 
York, Neb., Foochow. 

Lacy, John V., 1919, New York, Korea. 

Lacy, Mary Appenzeller (Mrs. J. V.), 
1917, Lancaster, Pa., Korea. 

Lacy, Walter N., 1908, Delaware, Ohio, 
Foochow. 

Lacy, Helen Murdock (Mrs. W. N.), 
1908, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 

*Lampard, John, 1912, London, England, 
Gujarat. 

*Lampard, Susan Hart (Mrs. J.), 1912, 
Nagpur, India, Gujarat. 
jLampertz, Edward J., 1922, 

Mo., Chile. 
Lanham, John W., 1922, 
Central Provinces. 
Lanham, Daisy Wallace (Mrs. 
1922, Oklahoma City, Okla, Central 


Provinces. 
1921, Pittsfield, 


yjLarkin, George R., 
Mass., Chengtu. 

Larkin, Anna Stacy (Mrs. G. R.), 1921, 
Johnstown, N. Y., Chengtu. 

Lavely, Horace T., 1920, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Kiangsi. 

Lavely, Gertrude Hillman (Mrs. H. T.), 
1920, Stuart, Iowa, Kiangsi. 


Saint Louis, 
Oklahoma, 
UW; 


Lee, Ada Jones (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, 
Smithton, W. Va., Bengal. 

Leitzel, Ruth Rossiter (Mrs. H. §8.), 
Meadville, Pa., Shantung. 

ewis, Spencer, 1881, Rock River, 
Chengtu. 

Lewis, Hsther Bilbie (Mrs. S.), 1881, 


Anoka, Minn., Chengtu. 
tLibby, Walter 1. (M.D.); 1916, Lincoin, 
Me., Kiangsi. 
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Libby, Lucile Tretheway (Mrs. W. BP.), 
1916, Riverside, Cal., Kiangsl. 

Liebner, Otto, 1918, New “York City, 
Hastern South America, 

Liebner, Irances Spencer (Mrs. Otto), 
1918, New York City, Bastern South 
America, 

Lightfoot, Leroy, 1920, Michigan, Bom- 
bay. 

Lightfoot, Grace Savage (Mrs. Leroy), 
1920, Smiths Oreek, Mich., Bombay. 

Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 1916, 
Jordan, N. Y., Chengtu. 

Liljestrand, Hthel Hardy dine Soa); 
1916, Jordan, N. Y., Chengt 


Lindquist, Miss Maria Ue. N. ), 1920, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Angola. 
Lindsay, Norman W., 1920, Maine, 


North Africa. 
Lindsay, Ruby Lays (Mrs. N. W.), 1920, 
Brockton, Mass., North Africa. 
Lindsey, Howard W., 1921, Rochelle, IU., 
North India. 
Lindsey, Thera Twitchell (Mrs. H. W.), 
1920, Trenton, N. J.,. North India, 
Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), 1909, Shelby, 
Iowa, Hyderabad. 
Linn, Minnie Logeman (Mrs. H. H.), 
S. Dak., Uyderabad. 


1910, Rockham, 
1907, Shiloh, Ohio, 


Lipp, Charles F., 
South India. 

Lipp, Clara Emptage (Mrs. C. F.), 1907, 
Marseilles, Ohio, South India. 

List, Miss Clara, (1921, Tnalmapere, 
Ind., Central America. 

*Lochhead, James L., 1914, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. 

*Lochhead, Margaret Brown (Mrs. J. L.), 
1914, Constantine, Algeria, North 
Africa. 

*Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 1923, Oon- 
stantine, Algeria, North Africa. 

*Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M., (M.D.), 1927, 
Constantine, Aigeria, North Africa. 

Loland, Miss ‘Serene (R.N.), 1921, Helle, 
Norway, Foochow. 

Longfield, Victor D., 1927, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Congo. 

Longfield, Marguerite Landon (Mrs. V. 
D.), 1927, Marlette, Mich., Congo. 
Longworth, Alice Ekstromer (R.N.), 
(Mrs. H. A.), 1920, Stockholm, Swe- 

den, Southeast Africa. 
1889, Central 


Luering, Heinrich L. E., 
Germany. 

Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. B.), 
1892, Singapore, S. S., Germany. 

Lund, Miss Pearl B. (R.N.), 1922, War- 
ren, Pa., Korea. 

Luthy, Ss. *Raymond, 1922, 


New England 
Southern, Japan. 


Luthy, Kittie Tishel (Mrs. S. R.) 1922, 
Holbrook, Mass., Japan. 
Lyons, Ernest''S., 1899, Rock River, 


Philippine Islands. 
Lyons, Harriet Ewers (Mrs. B. 8.), 1900, 
Springfield, Iul., Philippine Islands. 


M 


McCarrol, Miss Rubye H., 1927, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., Chile. 

McCray, Miss Lillian’ H., 1919, Corry, 
Pa., Bolivia. 

McCurdy, William A., 1917, Two Har- 
bors, Minn., Chungking. 

McCurdy, F. Bleanor W. (Mrs. W. A.), 
pert, Two Harbors, Minn., Chung- 
ing. 
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McGuffin, Lawrence, 1927, 
Mass., North Africa. 
7McGuire, Paul BH., 1924, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Mexico. 
McGuire, Mabelle Bennett (Mrs. P. E.), 
1923, Washington, D. C., Mexico. 
McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne (contract), 
1927, Adel, Iowa, Malaya 

’Baston (MLD), 1924, Win- 
chester, Ohio, Korea. 

McManis, Marion Wallace (Mrs. S. BE.) 
(R.N.), 1924, Delaware, Ohio, Korea. 

McNab, Andrew, Jr., 1923, Dunshelt, 
Scotland Malaya. 

McNab, Lily Henierel (Mrs. A.) 1928, 
Sterling, Scotland, Malaya. 


A. Lynn, 


;+MacCor nack, Donald M. (M. D.), 1926, 
Whitehall, Wis., No. Andes. 
yMacCornack, Bugene A,, D., 1928, 


Whitehall, Wis., North Andes. 
MacCornack, Harriet Hiebner (Mrs. E. 


A.) (R.N.), 1923, Whitehall, Wis., 
North Andes. 

Main, William A., 1896, Des Moines, 
Yenping. 


Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. A.), 1896, 

Woodbine, Iowa, Yenping. 

ae David H., 1907, Revere, Mass., 
en 

Manley Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, 
Revere, Mass., Bengal. 

Manly, Wilson E., 1893, 
Chengtu. 

Manly, Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 
1893, Plainfield, Ind., Chengtu. 

Marshall, Raymond B., 1920, Newark, 
Central America. 

Martin, Alvo O., 1927, Nebraska, Bolivia. 

Martin, Alice ‘Slemons (Mrs. A. O.), 
Pawnee City, Neb., Bolivia. 


Upper Iowa, 


yMartin, J. Victor, 1914, Cedar Falls, 
Towa, Japan. 
Martin, Wsther Ludwig (Mrs. J. V.), 


1914, Mishawaka, Ind., Japan. 

Mauger, Frank G. 1923, Blackwood, N. 
J., Rhodesia. 

Mauger, Thelma Gruber (Mrs. F. G.), 
1923, Blackwood, N. J., Rhodesia. 

Maxwell, Miss Ruth, 1920, Arlington, 

S. Dak., Bolivia. 

Mays Russel J., 1926, Wyoming, South 
ndia. 

May, Emma Chandler (Mrs. R. J.), 1926, 
Ilion, N. Y., South India. 

Mead, Miss Hazel BH. (R.N.), 1924, Tur- 
lock, Cal., North Andes. 

Means, Paul B., 1927, Omaha, Nebd., 
North Sumatra. 

Means, Nathalie Toms (Mrs. P. B.), 
1926, Spokane, Wash., North Sumatra. 

Merten, Miss Mildred L. (contract). 
1927, Sioux City, Iowa, Malaya. 

Miller, Charles H., 1921, Shumway, Il., 
North Andes. 

Miller, Henry T., 1925, Kansas, Liberia. 

Miller, Kate Wood (Mrs. H. T.), 1925, 
Wilmore, Ky., Liberia. 

ea Miss Pearl B., 1925, Sylvia, Kan., 
Chile. 

Moe, Rex R., 1907, Fremont, Neb., Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Moe, Julia Noyes (Mrs. R. R.), 1908, 
Fremont, Neb., Philippine Islands. 

1920, Brooklyn, N. 

Vis North India. 

Moffatt, Beatrice Bell (Mrs. H. M.) 


Moffatt, Blbert "M., 
1920, Brooklyn, N. Y., North India. 


Montgomery Janet Hislop (Mrs. 8. R.), 
1925, Whitley, Ontario, Rhodesia. 

Moore, John Z., 1903, New York East, 
Korea. 

Moore, Ruth st o_o iver Beer 
1910, Rome, N. Y., 

Moore, Joseph Piss ibis. Picurbexe. Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


Moore, Emma Griesel (Mrs. J. W.), 
1926, Lincom, Nebdb., Philippine Is- 
lands, 

Morgan, Hugh C., 1920, Carlisle, Pa., 
Foochow. 

Morgan, Keiller Nolen (Mrs. H. C.), 
1920, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Foo- 
chow. 

Morse, Miss i (R.N.), 1923, 
Stamford, Conn., Chil 

+Morton, Btederick, (M.D.), 1923, Elk 
Neck, Southeast Africa. 


Morton, M fide Aldred (Mrs. F.), 1923, 
London, England, Southeast Africa. 
Motz, Irwin S., 1927, ant wette 
Motz, Hlbertha Conn’ (Mrs. I. 8.), 1927, 
Correll, Minn,, Malaya. 

Mullikin, Pearl, 1909, Wilmore, Ky., 
Rhodesia. 

Mumby, Edward W., 1921, Bloomington, 
Ind., Lucknow. 

Mumby, Margaret Stockbarger (Mrs. BE. 
W.), 1921, Bloomington, Ind., Luck- 
now. 


Murphree Marshall J., 1920, Nebraska, 
Rhodesia. 
Murphree, Azalie Nees (Mrs. M. J.), 


1920, Boaz, Ala., Rhodesia. 


N 


Nave, Julian W., 1921, Southern Illinois, 
North India. 

Nave ‘ee Bramlet (Mrs. J. W.), 
1921, New Haven, Oonn., North India. 

Noble, Ww. Arthur, 1892, Wyoming, Ko- 
rea. 

Noble, Mattie Wilcox (Mrs. W. A.), 
1892, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Korea, 

+North, William R., 1923, Solvay, N. Y., 
Bellefonte, Pa., "Chungking. 

North, Sarah Shuey (Mrs. Ww. R.), 1923, 
Chungking. 

Nice Miss Clare, 1915, Napa, Cal., 

7Noyes, Harold G. (M.D.), 1924, Newton 
Center, Mass., Hyderabad. 

Noyes, Bessie La Rue (Mrs. Ee -G.), 
fete Newton Center, Mass., Hydera- 
ad. 


oO 


Me ae BH. S., Almora, 1924, North In- 


pci Mrs. E. 8., Almora, 1924, North 
ndia. 
Odgers, George A., 1916, Davenport, 


Wash., Bengal. 
Odgers, “Doris Slater (Mrs. G. A.), 1919, 
Lincoln, Neb., Bengal. 
O'Farrell, Thomas A., 1909, Pana, Iil., 
Rhodesia. 
O’Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. A.), 
oO; Pana, Ill., Rhodesia. 
Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 1924, Otta- 
a, Kan., China General. 
soner: Waiter, 1923, Cape May, N. J., 
Central America. 
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+Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 1925, Oliver, Anna Skow (Mrs. W.), 1923, 
Toronto, Ontario, Rhodesia. Cape May, N. J., Central America. 


Olmstead, Clarence EB B., 1915, Rock River, 
Burma. 

Olmstead, Katherine Lane (Mrs. C. B.), 
1915, Genoa, Ill., Burma. 

Olson, Miss Emma, 1917, Virouqua, Wis., 


North Suniatra. 
Olson, Zenas A., 1921, Hillsboro, Ore., 
South India. 
Olson, Aetna Emmel (Mrs. Z. A.), 1918, 
Sherwood, Ore., South India. 


yOverholt, William W., 1924, Indianola, 
Iowa, Foochow. 
Overholt, Olive Probasco (Mrs. W. W.), 
1924, Fayette, Iowa, Foochow. 
P 
Pace, John C., 1920, Iowa Park, Tew., 
Northwest India. 
Pace, Mildred Smith (Mrs. J. C.), 1920, 
Sagerton, Tex., Northwest Indla. 
Parker, Albert A., 1905, Southwest Kan- 
sas, Bombay. 

Parker, Luetta Oldham (Mrs. A. A.), 
905, Wichita, Kan., Bombay. 

Parker, Charles E., 1901, West Durham, 
N. O., Hyderabad. 

Parker, Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. E.), 
1902, Pittsburgh, Pa., Hyderabad, 


Parlin, Elwyn C., 1917, Hvanston, Ill., 
South Fukien. 

Parlin, Lucille Slee (Mrs. B. C.), 1917, 
Evanston, Ill., South Fukien. 

Patterson, Charles D., 1924, 
Pleasant, Mich., Malaya. 

Ere eroon, John, 1920, Kansas, Hydera- 
bad. 
Patterson, Wleanora Ward (Mrs. J.), 
1920, Kansas City, Mo., Hyderabad. 
Paustian, Paul W., 19238, Sterling, Nebd., 
Indus River. 

Paustian, Cornelia Munz (Mrs. P. W.), 
1923, Saint Joseph, Mo., Indus River. 

Peach, Preston, L., 1913, Central New 
York, Malaya. 

Peach, Nora Nelson (Mrs. P. L.), 1915, 
Mitchellville, Md., Malaya. 

Pease, Miss Hazel (R.N.), 1926, Chicago, 
Ill., North Andes. 

Peat, Jacob F., 1898, Illinois, Malaya. 


Mount 


Peat, Emily Gaskell (Mrs. J. I’.), 1893, 
Quincy, Ill., Malaya. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 


19238, West Philadelphia, Pa., Kiangsi. 
Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), 1910, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Wiangsi. 
Perkins, Georgina Phillips (Mrs. i. C.), 
1916, Yonkers, N. Y., Kiangsi. 
Perkins Judson T., 1911, West Wiscon- 
sin, Hyderabad. 


Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.) 
(R.N.), 1913, New Ulm, Minn., Hy- 
derabad. 

Perrill, Fred M., 1906, Salina, Kan., 
Lucknow. 


Perrill, Mary Voight (Mrs. F. M.), 1911, 
Kankakee, Tll., Lucknow. 
Persson, Josef IN 1907, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Southeast Africa. 
Persson, Henny R. (Mrs. J. a (R.N.), 
to) 


1909, Linkoping, Sweden, utheast 
Africa. 

Peterson, Berndt O., 1904, Scandia, 
Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. O.), 


1904, Scandia, Kan., 


Philippine Is. 
lands. 
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+Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), 1922, Sioux Rea, Mary Porter (Mrs. J. 8.), 1924, 


City, Towa, Chengtu. Amherst, Mass., Southeast Africa. 
Abas William O., 1913, Puget Sound, Read, Miss eats A. (R.N.), 1925, Niag- 
Chil ara Falls, N. North Andes. 
Phlatin, Mame Messner (Mrs. W. O.), fReed, Elbert E., ¥ $20. Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
1913; South Prairie, Wash., Chile. Chile. 
Phillips, W. Sharman (contract), 1926, Reed, Marian Harrington (Mrs. BH. ©&.), 
Mississippi, Malaya. 1920, River Forest, Ill., Chile. 
Pickett, J. W., 1910, Wilmore, Ky., Luck- Reynolds, Miss Wdith, 1927, Lakewood, 
now. ‘ N. de, (CRS 
Pickett, Ruth Robinson (Mrs. J. W.), Richards, Arthur, 1921, New City, N. Y., 
1916, Hvanston, Ill., Lucknow. Bombay. 
Pilcher, Raymond F., 1916, Michigan, Richaries Jessie Dawson (Mrs. A.), 
Chungking. 1921, New City, N. Y., Bombay. 
Pilcher, Esther Rulison (Mrs. R. F.), Riggs, Clarence H., 19038, Indianola, 
1916 Battle Creek, Mich., Chungking. Iowa, Burma. 
Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), 1918, Bu/jfato, Riggs, Blanche Spurgeon (Mrs. C. H.), 
N. Y., Congo 1911, Orient, Iowa, Burma. 
Piper, Maude ‘Garrett. (Mrs. A. L.), Riley, Herbert J., 1922, Los Altos, Cal., 
1913, New York, N. Y., Congo. Philippine Islands. 
Pitt, Malcolm S., 1924, New Jersey, In- Riley, Berniece Roach (Mis. H. J.), 
dus River. 1922, Woodland, Oal., Philippine Is- 
Ploeg, ules Fae oo : (R.N), 1924, lands. 
Grand_ Rapids, Mich., Wiangsi. +Robart, Carl, 1920, Akron, Ohio, Kiang- 
Ploeg, Miss Flizabeth (R.N.), 1927, || si,” j : : 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Kiangsi. Robart, Grace Weaver (Mrs. C.), 1921, 
* Plummer, James C., 1923, West Ohio, Republic, Ohio, Kiangsi. 
Kiangsi. Roberts, Geor: A., 1907, Marathon, 
Plummer, Sara Davis (Mrs. J. C.), 1923, Tovh. Rhoda : f 
Celina, Ohio, Kiangsi. Roberts, Bertha Fowles (Mrs. George 
Bott James D., 1913, Gulf, Southeast A.), 1910, Mountain Dale, Ore., Rho- 
rica. desia. 
Pointer, Marvyn MeNiel (Mrs. J. D.), Robson, Horace G., 1922, Colorado, Cen- 
19138, Iowa, La., Southeast Africa. tral China. 
Ponter, Reuben B., 1923, Ohio, Luck- Robson, Gertrade Bridgewater (Mrs. H. 
. ; ¢ . ntr 
Porter, Lenore Emme (Mrs. R. B.), 1923, Gods 1022, ORG ea 
Columbus, Ohio, Lucknow. Raymon i in 
Price, Frederick A., 1904, Brooklyn, N. Fen siya eae AA ino ten, 
Y., Liberia. Roche, Hazel Johnson (Mrs. R. D.), 
Price, Luna Jones (Mrs. IF. A.), 1905, 1927, Washingian pres ee ) 
Myers, Fla., Liberia. Rockey, Clement D., 1913, Scotch Plains, 
Proebstel, Lester, 1914, Salem, Ore., N. J., North India. 
Malaya. Rockey, Helen Cady (Mrs. C. D.), 1922, 
Prussner, August H., 1921, Northwest Evanston, Ill., North India. 
German, North Sumatra. Rosenberry, Delmar B. (contract), 1926, 
Prussner, Florence Mauer (Mrs. A. H.), Tampa, Fla., Malaya. 
1921, Freeport, Ill., North Sumatra. Ross, Marcellus D., 1912, Northwest 
7Pryor, Roy J., 1923, Manteca, Cal., Cen- Kansas, South India. 
tral China. Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs. M. D.), 1912, 
Pryor, Helen Brenton M.D.) (Mrs. R. Lindsborg, Kan., South India. 
J.), 1923, Minneapolis, Minn., Central | ;Rossiter, Fred J., 1921, Preston, Iowa, 
China. Hinghwa. 
Pyke, Frederick M., 19138, Cambridge, -} Rossiter, Daisy Mellor (Mrs. F. J.), 
Mass., Shantung. 1921, Ames, Iowa, Hinghwa, 
Pyke, Frances Taft (Mrs. F. M.), 1914, Rounds, Lloyd D., 1921, Kentucky, Cen- 
Forest Hill Gardens, N. Y., Shantung. tral America. 

Pykett, George F., 1891, Woolwich, Eng- Rounds, Mayme Johnson (Mrs. L. D.), 
land, Malaya. 1921, Wilmore, Ky., Central America. 
Pykett, Amelia Young (Mrs. G. F.), Rowe, "Harry K, 1898, Northern New 

894, Penang, S. S., Malaya. York, Central China. 
Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1898, 
R meg Ted % ot Central China. 
oF 
Rader, Marvin A., 1903, Colorado, North BUgEs od orl: ee aa 
ndes. 1 rs. TW. M. , 
Rader, Jean Halstead. (Mrs. M. ‘A.), | =UgE:,Ullen pete a 
19038, Denver, Oolo., North Andes. 4 " 
yRankin, Robert C., 1921, Norwood, Ohio, Ss 
Lucknow. 
Rankin, May Stephens (Mrs. R. C.), Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R.N.), 1924, Al- 
1921, Norwood, Ohio, Lucknow. toona, Pa., Malaya 
Rape, C. Bertram, 1908, Hvanston, Iil., | +Sauer, Charles ay 1991, Circleville, Ohio, 
Chungking. Korea. ; 
Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), Sauer, Marguerite Suttle (Mrs. C. A.), 
1908, Hvanston, Ill., Chungking. 1921, Albion, Pa., Korea. 


Rea, Julian S., 1924, Hast Weymouth, Schanzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central Ger- 
Mass., Southeast Africa. man, Bengal. 
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Schanzlin, Elsie Debus (Mrs. G.), 
Baltimore, Md., Bengal. 
Scheufler, Karl W., 1921, 
N. Y., Yenping. 
Scheufler, Ada Mills (Mrs. K. W.), 1921, 
Port Byron, N. Y., Yenping. 
Schubert, William E., 1922, 
California, Central China. 
Schubert, Martha Smith (Mrs. W. E.), 
1922, San Diego, Cal., Central China. 


1921, 
Port Byron, 


Southern 


Schurr, Willard A., 1927, California, 
Malay a. 

Schurr, Catharine Bennett (Mrs. W. A.), 
1927, San Diego, Cal., Malaya. 


1908, Northern Min- 


(@.'6 eae CR Op 
Japan. 
West Ohio, 


Scott, Francis Ny 
nesota, Japan. 

Seott, Annie McLellan 
1908, Litchfield, Minn., 

Seamands, Warl A., 1919, 
South India. 
Seamands, Yvonne Shields (Mrs. BE. A.), 
1919, Cleveland, Ohio, South India. 
Searles, Clair Ke, 1915, Central New 
York, North China. 

Searles, Hlizabeth Hutchens (Mrs. C. 
K,)5 1923, Toledo, Ohio, North China. 

Shacklock, Floyd, 1920, Raymond, Neb., 
Japan. 

Shacklock, Louise Dunlop (Mrs. F.), 
1923, Tokyo, 1022 Japan. 

Shaw, "Mark 22, Berwyn, Ill., Ja- 


pan. \ 

Shaw, Alma Dodds (Mrs. M. R.), 1923, 
Berwyn, Ill., ibe an. 

Shaw, William E T0281, Norwood, Ohio, 
Korea. 

Shaw, Adeline Hamilton (Mrs. W. E.), 
1921, Lima, Ohio, Korea. 

Sheets, Herman J., 1906, Saint Louwis, 
Mo., Lucknow. 

Sheets, Grace Bills (Mrs. H. J.), 1908, 
Hvansville, Ind., Lucknow. 


Sheets, Sankey ine 1921, Pittsburgh, 
Lucknow. 
Shellabear, Miss Margaret A., 1924, 


Madison, N. J., Malaya. ; 
Shelly, Miss Mary, 1927, Iquique, Ohile, 


Chile. 

7Shelly, William A., 1905, Galveston, 
Ind., Chile. 

Shelly, Geneva Lewis (Mrs. W. A.), 


1920, London, Ohio, Chile. 

Sherwood, ity Ruth (contract), 1927, 
Doland Dak., Malaya 

“i924, Loanda, 

Africa, Angola. 

Shields, sues Margaret L., 

Shields, . Robert 1898, Newry, Ireland, 
Angola. 


Shields, Miss Irene W., 
1925, Milo, 
Tenn., Angola, 
Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, 


Chicago, Ill., Angola, 

Shields, William H., 1918, North Indi- 
ana, Congo. 

Shields, Mildred Lynch (Mrs. W. E.), 


1918, Canton, Ill., Congo. 

+Shurtleff, Malcoim C., 1923, Little Comp- 
ton, R. North Andes. 

Shurtleff, ilorence Jewell (Mrs. M. C.), 


4828 Little Compton, R. I., North 
ndes 
Sikes, Walter B., 1923, Camp Verde, 


Ariz., Central Provinces. 


Sikes, Jane Wood (Mrs. W. B.), 1923, 
Fhe IL Scotland, Central Provy- 
neces. 

Simons, George A., 1907, New York 


Hast, Baltic t ‘and Slavic. 
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Willard J., 1927, University 


ySimpson, I 
North China. 


Place, Neb., 


Sites, ae M. Lacey, 1907, China, Foo- 
cho 

Sites, gee Worthley (Mrs. C. M. L.), 
1907, Brunswick, Me., Foochow. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah M., 1920, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Chile. 

*Skinner, James E. (M.D.), 1897, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Yenping. 
Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.) (Mrs. 
J. E.), 1897, Chicago, JUl., Yenping. 
*Smalley, Ray L., 1923, Morrisville, Vt., 
Congo. 

Smalley, Ruth Hubbell (Mrs. R. L.), 
1923, Lewvington, Mass., Congo. 

Smith, Dennis V. (M.D.), 1915, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., North China. 

Smith, Hazel Littlefield (Mrs. D. V.), 
1915, Farwell, Mich., North China. 
Smith, Earl M., 1922, Central Illinois, 

Idastern South America. 


Bessie Archer (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Eastern South America. 
1916, Southern Cali- 


Smith, 
Peoria, Ill., 
Smith, Harold J., 
fornia, Bengal. 


Smith, Lilian Ayres (Mrs. H. J.), 1916, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bengal. 

Smith, James N., Jr., 1921, Hvanston, 
Iil., Bolivia. 

Smith, Ruth Linn (Mrs. J. N.), 1921, 
Ashley, N. Dak., Bolivia. 


Smith, Miss Jennie M., 1920, Worcester, 


Mass., Chile. 
Smith, LeGrand B., 1925, Poughkeepsie, 
Wie X a5, nile, 

Smith, ’ Mildred Failey (Mrs. L. B.), 
1925, Framingham, Mass., Chile. 
‘Smith, Matthew D., 1917, Alpena, S. 

Dak., Mexico. 
Smith, Loretta Sage (Mrs. M. D.), 1919, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Mexico. 
*Smith, Percy, 1914, Hampshire, Bngland, 
North Africa. 
*Smith, Sarah Boyt (Mrs. P.), 1914, 
Hampshire, England, North Africa, 
Smith, 8. Raynor, 1918, Rock River, 
Lucknow. 
Smith, Geneva Johnson (Mrs. S. R.), 
1922, Centralia, Wash., Lucknow. 
TSmith, Stephen P., 1912, New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., Bolivia. 

Smyres, Roy S., 1924, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Congo. 

Smyres, Esther Montgomery (Mrs. R. 


-), 1924, Siouw City, Iowa, Congo. 
Snell, Clarence R., 1908, Plessis, NAY, 
North Andes. 
Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, 
Cheviot, N. Y., North Andes, 


Snider, Mary Louise, 1909, Leptondale, 
N. Y., Chile. 

Sones, Ammi M., 1926, Anamosa, Iowa, 
Bombay. 


Sones, Gladys Avery (Mrs. A. M.), 1926, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Bombay. 


arnt Ray I., 1921, Colman, 8S. Dak., 
urma. 
pence Robert S., 1916, Newark, Ja- 


Spencer, Evelyn McAlpine (Mrs. R. 8.), 
1916, Leonia, N. J., Japan. 

Snxinger, John M.,, 1901, Hvanston, Il., 
ongo 

saclay Helen Rasmussen (Mrs. J. M.), 
900, Wenonah, N. J., Congo. 

Stagg, Samuel W., 1923, ern Cali- 
fornia, Philippine Islands. 
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Stagg, Mary Boyd (Mrs. S. W.), 1923, 
Pasadena, Oal., Philippine Islands. 
Stamer, John P., 1920, Rochester, Pd., 

North Sumatra. 


Stamer, Carrie Cabel (Mrs. J. P.), 1920, 
Rochester, Pa., North Sumatra. , 
Starks, David D., 1920, Atlanta, Libe- 
ria. 

Starks, Maude Blackwell (Mrs. D. 22)', 
1920, Chattanooga, Tenn., Liberia. 

Starrett, Oscar G.. 1920, North-East 
Ohio, Chengtu. 

Starrett, Adelia: Dodge (Mrs. O. G.), 


1923, Canton, China, Chengtu. 
+Stauffacher, Charles J. (M:D.), 1918, 

Battle Or eek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 
Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs... (Ca de) 


1913, Battle Oreek, Mich., Southeast 
Africa. 

Steepee, Miss Della H., 1921, Rogers, 
Ohio, Bombay 

Stephens, William H., 1880, Bombay. 


Stephens, Anna Thompson (Mrs. W. H.), 
1885, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bombay. 

+Steward, Albert N., 1921, Omak, Wasnh., 
Central China. 

Steward, Celia Speak (Mrs. A. N.), 1921, 
Missoula, Mont., Central China. 

Stockwell, B. Foster, 1926, Oklahoma 
Oity, Okla., Hastern South America. 

Stockwell, Vera Loudon (Mrs. B. F.), 
1926, New Washington, Ohio, Wast- 
ern South America. 

Stowe, Everett M., 19238, 
Foochow. 

Stowe, Lulu Shuman (Mrs. E. M), 1923, 
Charlestown, Mass., Woochow. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 1915, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 

Stuntz, Florence Watters (Mrs. C. B.), 
1915, New York City, Indus River. 
Stuntz, Hugh C., 1920, Rock River, 

Chile. 
Stuntz, Florence Wolford (Mrs. H. C.), 


New Wngland, 


1920, Genoa, N. Y., Chile. 

Sullivan, Wloyd H., 1912, Williamston, 
Mich., Malaya. 

Sullivan, Ella Burkley (Mrs. F. H.), 
1915, Williamston, Mich., Malaya. 

Summers, Gerald V., 1927, Nebraska, 
Malaya. 


Summers, Hsther Andren (Mrs. G. V.), 
1927, Cody, Wyo., Malaya. 

+Swain, Fa Oz 1928, Lizton, Ind., Cen- 
tral America. 

Swain, Nancy Cox (Mrs. J. O.), 1923, 
Bloomington, Ind., Central America. 

Swan, Henry M., 1908, Central Swedish, 
Bengal. 

Swan, Edna Lunden (Mrs. H. M.), 1908, 


Galva, Tll., Bengal. 
Swaney, Mrs. Mary I., 1920, Mownt 
Pleasant, Iowa, Chile. 
eae pa Robert D., 1916, Salina, Kan., 
alay. 


Swift, Cael Smith (Mrs. R. D., 1922, 
Salina, Kan., Malaya. 


iy 


Taylor, H. Erne, 1918, Scottsville, Mich., 
Rhodesia. 

Taylor, Mae Parmelee (Mrs. H. E.), 
i918, Scottsville, Mich., Rhodesia. 

jTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D. We 1913, Turtle 


Or eck, Pa., Indus River. 
Taylor, Fr ances Wood (Mirss (OA4G) 
(R.N.), 1913, Turtle Oreek, Pa., In- 


dus River. 
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Templin, Leslie G., 1921, Northwest In- 
diana, Gujarat. 

Templin, Eloise Morrison (Mrs. L. G.), 
1921, Topeka Kans Gujarat. 

Templin, Ralph 1925, Southwest 
Kansas, Nocueen India. 

Templin, Lila Horton (Mrs. R. T.), 1925, 
Wakita, Okla., Northwest India. 

Terman, Barl 0, 1916, Mansfield, Ohio, 
North China. 

Terman, Lucile Fitzgerald (Mrs. EH. L.), 
1916, Mansfield, Ohio, North China. 

Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., 


North China. 
1907, Colorado, 


Terril, William C., 
Southeast Africa. 
Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. UC); 
Southeast Africa. 


Terril, 
1907, Chicago, Ill., 
+Thero, Samuel Gh, 19238, Hvanston, IIil., 


Lucknow. 
Thero, Mabel Stander (Mrs. S. G.), 
1923, Evanston, Ill., Lucknow. 


Thoburn, C. Stanley, 1928, Bengal. 

Thoburn, Pearl Champlin (Mrs. C. S8.), 
1928, ‘Melrose Highlands, Mass., Ben- 
gal. 

y7Thoburn, Wilbur C., 1928, Meadville, 
Pa., Lucknow. : 

Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., 1923, New 
York, Gujarat. 

Thomas, S. Ruth Bancroft (Mrs. W. M.), 
1923, Westerville, Ohio, Gujarat. 

Thompson, Everett W., 1926, #. Roches- 
ter, N. H., Japan. 

Thompson, Zora Goodman (Mrs. H. W.), 
1924, Philadelphia, Pa., Japan. 

Thompson, George B., 1915, West Wis- 
consin, Indus River. 
Thompson, Vivian Shute (Mrs. G. B.), 
1920, Lisbon, N. Dak., Indus River. 
Titus, Murray T., 1910, Sleepy Lye, 
Minn., North India. 

Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. T.), 1910, 
Seaman, Ohio, North India. 

Toothaker, Krank M., 1918, Southern 
California, vou 

Toothaker, Bessie H. (Mrs. F. M.), 1918, 
Santa Ana, Cal., Yenping. 

Townsend, Jacob ‘Ds 1913, Stone Har- 


bor, N. J., France 

;+Trimble, Charles G., “(M. D.), 1913, Hib- 
bing, Minn., Yenping 

Trimble, Edith ‘Alford (Mrs CSG.) 
1913, Helena, Mont., Yenping. 

Trimmer, Clifford 8. (MLD.), 1922, Long 


Valley, N. J., Central China. 


Trimmer, Ruth Barkman (Mrs. "Co" S.);, 
1922, High Brtdge, N. J., Central 
China. 

Truscott, Basil R., 1920, Nebraska, 
Eastern South America. 

Truscott, Annie S. (Mrs. B. R.), 1920, 


South Sioux Oity, Neb., Bastern South 
America. 

Truscott, Thomas A., 1919, Nebraska, 
Hastern South America. 

Truscott, Caroline J. (Mrs. T. A.), 1919, 
Syracuse, Neb., Eastern South ’ Amer: 
ica. 

Tuck, Ernest B., 1919, New Bngland 
Southern, Northwest India. 

Tuck, Helen G. (Mrs. E. E.), 1919, 
Greeley, Colo., Northwest India. 

Tucker, Boyd We 1921, North Indiana, 
Bengal. 

Tucker, Lela Payton (Mrs. B. W.), 1916, 
Cement, Okla., Bengal. 

Tull, Lawrence E., 1921, 

Ohio, Rhodesia. 


Cincinnati, 


1927] 


Tweedie, Harl R., 1917, Croswell, Mich., 
Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Gertrude C. (Mrs. BW. R.), 1917, 
Croswell, Mich., Lucknow. 


v 
Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), 1908, 
Saint Louis, Korea. 
Van Buskirk, Harriet Hvans (Mrs. J. 
D.), 1910, Kansas City, Mo., Korea. 


Ww 
Wachs, Victor H., 1911, New England, 


orea. 

Wachs, Sylvia Allen (Mrs. V. H.), 1911, 
Townsend, Mass., Korea. ; ‘ 
Wadsworth, Julian S., 1924, New Eng- 

land, France. 
Wadsworth, Maie Short (Mrs. J. Sy, 

1924, Providence, R. I., France. 
Walker, Miss Pmma B., 1925 (contract), 


Washington, D. O., Malaya. 
Ward, Ralph A., 1909, North Ohio, 
Foochow. 


Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. R. A.), 
1909, Foochow, China, Foochow. 

bik se Ariel N,, 1910, Georgia, Bom- 
ay. 

Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 
1911, Hamilton, Va., Bombay. 

Warren,  necpmeam 4 H., 1920, Lawrence, 
Kan., Eastern South America. 

Warren, Vanetta H. (Mrs. M. H.), 1920, 
Lawrence, Kan., Bastern South Amer- 


ica. 
Washburn, John E., 1910, Dakota, Bo- 


livia. 
Washburn, Grace Judd (Mrs. J. E.), 
1911, White Plains, N. Y., Bolivia. 
Watters, Miss Hyla S. (M.D.), 1924, 


Atlanta, Ga., Central China. 
Wee Harry H., 1907, Dakota, North 


ndia. 

Weak, Clara Hatheway (Mrs. H. H.), 
1909, Mitchell, 8S. Dak., North India. 

Welker, Roy A., 1921 (contract), New 
York Oity, France. 

Welker, Mary Pray (Mrs. R. A.), 1921 
(contract), New York City, France. 
Wellman, Coe R., 1923, Southern Cali- 

fornia, Mexico. 

Wellman, M. Esther Turner (Mrs. C. R.), 
1923, Los Angeles, Cal., Mexico. : 
Wengatz, John C., 1910, McCordsville, 

Ind., Angola. 

Wengatz, Susan Talbott (Mrs. J. C.), 
1910, McCordsville, Ind., Angola. 
Wesley, Arthur F., 1918, Detroit, Hast- 

ern South America. 
Wesley, Grace Shaw (Mrs. A. F.), 1918, 
Chicago, Ill., Hastern South America. 
Me oe N., 1892, North Ohio, North 
ndia. 

West, Irene White (Mrs. J. N.), 1892, 
West Carlisle, Ohio, North India. 
West, Ralph E., 1922, Newark, Japan. 
West, Pauline May (Mrs. R. B.), Tokyo, 

Japan, Japan. 
+Whitehead, Irving, 1912, Denver, Colo., 
Bolivia. 
Whitehead, Virginia Bennett (Mrs. I.). 
, Paris, Ark., Bolivia 
Wiant, Bliss M., 1923, West Ohio, North 


China. 
Wiant, Mildred Artz (Mrs. B. M.), 1923, 
Delaware, Ohio, North China. 
+Wiant, Paul P., 1917, West Alewandria, 
Ohio, Foochow. 
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Wiant, Hallie Fritz (Mrs. P. P.), 1917, 
West Alexandria, Ohio, Foochow. 

Wilkie, James H. N., 1918, Cawnpore, 
India, Lucknow. 

Wilkie, Caroline Buck (Mrs. J. H. N.), 
1918, Mussoorie, India, Lucknow. 

Williams, Franklin BE. C., 1906, Colo- 
rado, Korea. 

Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. BE. C.), 
1906, Denver, Colo., Korea. 

Williams, Frederick G., 1921, 
Wash., Bengal. 

Williams, Irene Hays (Mrs. F. G.), 1922, 
Manhattan, Kan., Bengal. 

*Williams, Thomas, 1915, Central 
inces. 

*Williams, Mrs. 
Provinces. 

Williams, Walter B., 
Minnesota, Liberia. 

Williams, Maude Wigfield (Mrs. W. B.), 
19138, Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia. 

Wilson, Franklin M., 1905, Central IIli- 
nois, Lucknow. 
Wilson, Mary Gregg (Mrs. F.. M.), 1912, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Winans, Edward J., 1910, Los Angeles, 
Cal., North China. 
Winans, Josephine Fearon (Mrs. BE. J.), 
1910, North China. 

Winter, Charles B., 1920, San Francisco, 
Cal., Hinghwa. 

Withey, Herbert C., 1891, Lynn, Masz., 


Camas, 


Proy- 


Thomas, 1915, Central 


1905, Northern 


Angola. 

Withey, Ruth Bassett (Mrs. H. C.), 
1910, Los Angeles, Cal., Angola. 

Wixon, Adelaide M., 1918, New York, 
N. Y., Central China. 

Wolfe, Miss Ruth §., 1924, Moorestown, 

N. J., France. 

Wood, Clarence L., 1923, Toronto, On- 
tario, Bombay. 

Wood, Amber Tresham (Mrs. C. L.), 
1924, McMinnville, Ore., Bombay. 
Wood, Frederick, 1892, Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Bombay. 
Wood, Elizabeth Lloyd (Mrs. F.), 
Kingston, Ontario, Bombay. 
Worley, Harry W., 1915, Fresno, Cal., 
Foochow. 
Worley, Zela Wiltsie (Mrs. H. W.), 1915, 

Forest, Ohio, Foochow. 
Worthington, Charles M., 1902, Abing- 
don, Ill., North Sumatra. 
Worthington, Pauline Stefanski (Mrs. 
C, M.), 1912, Higginsville, Mo., North 
Sumatra, 


1892, 


Yard, James M., 1910, New Jersey, 
Chengtu. 
Yard, Mabelle Hickcox (Mrs. 


b J. M,), 
1910, Nichols, Conn., Chengtu, 


Z 
Se ag William, 1920, Iowa, North In- 
ia 


Zabilka, Sylva McCall (Mrs. William), 
rae What Cheer, Iowa, North In- 
ia. 

Zimmerman, Arthur F., 1920, Southern 
Illinois, Chile, 

Zimmerman, Edna Drayton (Mrs. A. 

z ve tlt Bice ee Bey Chile. 
umstein egina “ 26, L 
Indiana, Malaya. ‘ memaneu othe, 

ate ik Adelaide Wbershofft 
laya. 


(Mrs. R. 
1926, Lafayette, Indiana, Ma. 
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MISSIONARIES BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS 
June 1, 1928 


Those marked f are laymen. 


Where the name of the largest city is given, without 


a street or institutional address, add Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CHINA GENERAL 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Davis, Miss Melissa J. (contract), P. O. 
Box 251, Shanghai. 
Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


CENTRAL‘ CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bowen, Arthur J., 150 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 

Bowen, sae Nora J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York Cit 

+Brown, Borer E. (M.D.), General Hos- 
pital, Wuhu. 

Brown, Mrs. Carrie W., General Hos- 
pital, Wuhu. 


7Clay, Ernest H. (M.D.), Changli. 

Clay, Mrs. Mabel A., Changli. 

Dieterich, Tlred Ww. 5 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Dieterich, Mrs. Flora H., 
Gukuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dodd, Duncan I’., 16 Monroe St., Shel- 
ton, Conn. 

Dodd, Mrs. Ethyl M., 16 Monroe St., 
Shelton, Conn. 

Vollette, Justin P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Follette, Mrs. Clarice W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


5 Aoyama 


Gale, Francis C., Tunki, Anhwei. 
Gale, Mrs. Allie 8. (M.D.), Tunki, An- 
hwei. 


Hale, Lyman L., P. O. Box 251, Shang- 


hai. 

Hale, Mrs. Sadie R., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Harrison, Samuel J., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

Harrison, Mrs. Nancy D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hayes, Paul G., Nanking. 

Hayes, Mrs. Helen W., Nanking. 

Hummel, William F., 150 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 

Hummel, Mrs. Mildred §S., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Illick, J. Theron, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Illick, Mrs. ‘Bernice R., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


James, HWdward, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 
James, Mrs. Mabel McC. (nurse), 150 


Vifth Ave., New York City. 
er Roy J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
t 


y- 
Pryor, Mrs. Helen B. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Robson, Horace G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Robson, Mrs. Gertrude B., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Rowe, Harry I*., Hinghw 

Rowe, Mrs. Maggie Ne 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

y*Steward, Albert N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 


Steward, oe Celia S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

yTrimmer, Clifford 8. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 


Trimmer, Mrs. Ruth B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 

Watters, Miss Tyla S. (M.D.), P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 

Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., Seoul, Korea. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFER- 
ENCE 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Barton, Miss Helen BH. (R.N.), P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 
Beech, Joseph, 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 
Beech, Mrs. Nellie D., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Brewer, Raymond R,, 150 Fifth Ave., 
150 Fifth 


New 


New York City. 
Brewer, Mrs. Constance F., 
Ave., New York City. 


yCanright, Cyril M. (M.D.), P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 
Canright, Mrs. Winifred S.,. P.O. Box 


251, Shanghai. 

Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 13824 Brum- 
mell St., Evanston, Ill. 

Canright, Mrs. Margaret M., ig Brumn- 
mel. St., Evanston, Ill. 

Cranston, "Darl, 3d, Chengtu. 

Crawford, Walter M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Crawford, Mrs. Mabel L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Havermale, Lewis F., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 
Havermale, Mrs. Clara T., P. O, Box 


251, Shanghai. 

+Larkin, George R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Larkin, Mrs, Anna §., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Lewis, Spencer, Chengtu. 

Lewis, Mrs. Wsther B., Chengtu. 

{Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), Chengtu. 

Liljestrand, Mrs. Wthel H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Manly, W. Edward, Chengtu. 

Manly, Mrs. Florence B., Chengtu. 

+Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Starrett, Oscar G., ‘150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Starrett, Mrs. ‘Adelia D., 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 


1927] 
Yard, James M., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 


Yard, Mrs. Mabelle H., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
CONFERENCE 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


+Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Gentry, a Emily N., P O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 


150 Fifth Ave., 
150 Fifth 


MeCurdy William A., 
New York City. 

McCurdy, Mrs. Eleanor W., 
Ave., New York City. 

+North, cr ee R., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New 
York Cit 
North, Mrs. Sarah S., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Pilcher, Raymond F., 

New York City. 
Pilcher, Mrs. Esther R., 

New York City. 
wae Cc. Bertham, M. E. 


ng. 
Rape, Mrs. Rebecca B., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 


150 Fifth Ave., 


150 Fifth Ave., 


Mission, Chung- 


FOOCHOW 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


*Barrett, Willis C., Foochow. 

Barret, Mrs. Fern A. (R.N.), Foochow. 

+Billing, Arthur W., Foochow. 

Billing, Mrs. Mabel S.. Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Wesley S., Kutien 

Bissonnette, Mrs. Estelle S., Kutien. 

Bosworth. Miss Sarah M., P. O. 
251, Shanghai. 

Caldwell, Harry R., Foochow. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Mary C., Foochow. 

Cartwright, Frank T., Putsing, Fukien. 

Cartwright, Mrs. Mary M., Futsing, 
Fukien. 

Coole Thomas H. (M.D.), Foochow. 

Coole, Mrs. Cora 8., Foochow. 

Cooper, eta Esther F., P. O. Box 251, 
Shangh 

i 34 Wally L, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Yord, Mrs. Effie C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
7*Gossard, Jesse EH. (M.D.), Foochow. 
Gossard, Mrs, Ethel W., Foochow. 
Sener "John, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cit 

Goman Mrs. Blizabeth T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Havighurst, Freeman C., Foochow. 

Havighurst, Mrs. Anna R., Foochow. 

Hayes, EF. Pearce. Foochow. 

Hayes, Mrs. Lily A., Foochow. 

*Kellogg, Claude R., *Foochow. 

pelloses Mrs. Mary C., Foochow. 

Lacy, Henry V., Foochow. 

Lacy, bohe Jessie A ., Foochow. 

Hag y on ial N., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
ork 


Lacy. uct eee M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
“150 Fifth 


New York City. 
Loland, Miss pane (R.N.), 

Ave., New ag Ci wy 
Morgan, : ra Fifth Ave., New 
150 Fifth Ave., 


Box 


York City 
Morgan, MoS. Keiller N., 
New York City. 


Drirecrory or Boarpd MISSIONARIES 


rOverholt, William W., Foochow. 
Overholt, Mrs. Olive P., Foochow. 
Sites, C. M. Lacey, Foochow. 
Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow. 


Stowe, Everett M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Stowe, Mrs. Lulu S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Ward, Ralph A., Foochow 


Ward, Mrs. Mildred W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

;Wiant, Paul P., Foochow. 

Wiant, Mrs. Hallie F’., Foochow. , 

Worley, Harry W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 

Worley, Mrs. Zela W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


New 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Hinghwa. 

Carson, F. Stanley, Hinghwa. 

Carson, Mrs. Grace D., Hinghwa. 

Cole, Winfred B., Sienyu. 

Cole. Mrs. Edith F., Sienyu. 

Hollister, George W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hollister. Mrs. Mary B., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


Jones Francis P., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Jores. Mrs. FE. Lucile W., Hinghwa, 
Fukien. 

tRossiter, Fred J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ross'ter. Mrs. Daisy M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. : 


Winter, Charles E., Hinghwa. 


KIANGSI 


(Add te each field dddress, China.) 
Argelander. Frank A., P. O. Box 251, 


Shanghal. t 
Argelander, Mrs. Clara S., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 
7Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), P. O. 


Box 251, Shanghai. 
Blydenburg, Mrs. Marion P., P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


Brown, Fred R., Nanchang. 

Brown, Mrs, Clella MeD., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Gaw, Miss E valine, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 


*+Holland, tal soail W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Holland, o Bernice McC., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

TIoose, Earl A., Kiukiang. 

Hoose, Mrs. Saidee P. (nurse), Kiukiang. 

jabanpapers Charles Fi, P.O. Box 251, 
Shanghai 

Johannaber, Mrs. Edna §., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Johnson, William R., 150 Wifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Lacy, G. Castleton, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

uacy, Mrs. Harriet B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Lavely, Horace i, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Lavely, Mrs. Gertrude H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


;Libby, ‘Walter B. (M.D.), Nanchang, 
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Libby, Mrs. Lucile T., Nanchang. 

Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 
Nanchang. 


Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), Kiukiang. 

Perkins, Mrs. Georgina P., Kiukiang. 

Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), Kiukiang. 

Ploeg. Miss_Elizabeth (R.N.). Kiukiang. 

Plummer, James C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Plummer, Mrs. Sara D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

BOR Carl, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Robart, Mrs. Grace W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Schubert, William E., Nanchang. 

Schubert, Mrs. Martha S., Nanchang. 


NORTH CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Aeschliman, Edward J., Tientsin. 


Aeschliman, Mrs. Myrtle P., Tientsin. 
Berkey, Mrs. Marguerite Lough, Tient- 
sin. 


+Breece, Thomas W., Peking. 
Breece, Mrs. Ruth P., Peking. 
Brown, Mark W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Olive L., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Brown, Mrs. 
New York City. 

yCongdon, Wray H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Congdon, Mrs. Anna §., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Coole, Arthur B., Tientsin. 

Coole, Mrs. Ella Endres, Tientsin. 


Davis, George L., 150 Fifth Ave., New | 
150 Fifth Ave., 


York City. 

Davis, Mrs. Irma R., 
New York City. 

Davis, Walter W., Peking. 

Davis, Mrs. Mabelle G., Peking. 

Dewey, Horace #., Changli. 

Dewey, Mrs. Carol McC., Changli. 

Dildine, Harry G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Dildine, Mrs. Maude La’D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. : 

Felt, Carl A., Peking. 

Felt, Mrs. Louise W., Peking. 

Felt, Miss Kathryn, Taianfu. 

Gamewell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gamewell, Mrs. Mary H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gibb, John McG., Jr., ee 

Gibb, Mrs. Kathering C.,. Pek 

Hopkins, Nehemiah S (M.D. “a 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

jJarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), Peking. 

Jarvis, Mrs. M. Ada C., Peking. 

Keeler, Joseph L. (M.D.), Shanhaikwan. 

Keeler, Mrs. Elma H. (nurse), Shanhaik- 
wan. 

tIXorns, John H. (M.D.), Peking. 

Korns, Mrs. Bessie P., Peking. 

jKrause, Oliver J., Peking. 

Krause, Mrs. Evelyn B., Peking. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 

Pyke, Mrs. Frances T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Searles, Clair K. 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York’ City. 

Searles, Mrs. Elizabeth H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Simpson, Willard J,, Peking. 


New 
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Smith, Dennis V. OLD) eta a 

Smith, Mrs. Hazel L., 150 Fitt Ave., 
New York City. 

Terman, Harl L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 3 

Terman, tee Lucile F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Terrell, Miss Alice, Peking. 

Wiant, Bliss M., 150 Fitth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wiant, Mrs. Mildred Artz, 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Winans, Edward J., 180 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Winans, Mrs. Josephine F., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
SHANTUNG 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Baker, Dwight C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Baker, Mrs. Annie C., 150 Fifth, Ave., 


New York Ce 

Hanson, Perry O., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hanson, Mine Ruth §H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hibbard, Earl i, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hibbard, Mra. Jessie B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hobart, William T., Taianfu. 

Leitzel, Mrs. Ruth Re 450 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


SOUTH FUKIEN 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hawley, Joseph W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hawley, Mrs. Harriet R., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Jett, Harry co 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 

Jett, Mrs. Wenona W., 150 Fifth <Ave., 
New York City. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., F 98, MKang-ah-au, 
Kulangsu, Amoy. 


Parlin, Mrs. Lieitie S., F 93, Kang-ah- 
au, ‘Kulangsu, Amoy. 


New 


YENPING 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Bankhardt, Frederick, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 
Laura W., 150 Fifth 


Bankhardt, Mrs. 
Ave., New York City. 
Baucher, Miss heat (R.N.), Foochow. 


Main, William A., P. O. Box 251, Shang- 
hai. 
Main, Mrs. Emma L., P. .O. Box 251, 


Shanghai. 
Scheuser Karl W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Scheufler, Mrs. Ada M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Skinner, James BH. (M.D. 
Skinner, Mrs. Susan L. ( 1.D.), Foochow 
Toothaker, Frank M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Toothaker, Mrs. Bessie HB. H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
“ti D.) 150 Fifth 


7Trimble, Charles Ry 
Ave., New York C 

Mrs. Edith ge 150 Fifth Ave., 

ork City. 


, Foochow. 


Trimble 
New 
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JAPAN 


(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Alexander, 
Tokyo. 
Alexander, Mrs. Fannie W., Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 

Berry, Arthur D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1 
machi, Hiroaski. 

Brumbaugh, Mrs. Gladys Davenport, 1 
Okachi-machi, Hirosaki. 

7Bruner, Glen W., 2 ae 


Robert P., Aoyama Gakuin, 


Okachi- 


Bruner, Mrs. Edith W ., Nagasaki. 

ae Earl R., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
y- 

Bull, Mrs. Blanche T., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Draper, Gideon F., 222 Bluff, Yokohama. 
Draper, Mrs. Mira H., 222 Bluff, Yoko- 


hama. 

Gealy, Fred D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Gealy, Mrs. Mildred R., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Ileckelman, Frederick W., Aoyama 
Gakuin, "Tokyo. 

Heckelman, Mrs. May D., Aoyama, 


Gakuin, "Toky oO. 
Iglehart, Chanies W., Hirosaki. 
Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., Hirosaki. 


Iglehart, Edwin T., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Luella M., Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, "Toky oO. 

Krider, Walter W., Higashi Yamate, 
Nagasaki. 

Krider, Mrs. Anastasia C., Higashi Ya- 
mate, Nagasaki. 


Luthy, S. Raymond, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Luthy, ah ed ¥., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York Cit 

»7Martin, J. Victor, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Martin, Mrs. Esther B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Scott, Francis N., 9 Aoyama Gakuin, 


Tokyo. 

Scott, Mrs. Anna McL., 9 Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 

Shacklock, Tloyd, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Cit 


y. 
Shgemen Mrs. Louise D., 150 Fifth 


, New York City. 


shay ” Mark R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Shaw, Mrs. Alma D., 150 Vifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Spencer, Robert x, Fukuoka. 
Spencer, Mrs. Byelyn McA., Fukuoka. 
Thompson, Everitt W., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, 
Thompson, Mrs. Zora G., Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 


yHall, Sherwood (M.D.), 
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West, Ralph E., 150 Vifth Ave. New 
York City. 
West, Mrs. Pauline M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Me ¥a Gitys 
KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 
Amendt, Charles C., Kongju. 
Amendt, Mrs. Edith A., Kongju. 


yAnderson, A., Garfield (M.D.), Pyeng- 


yang. 
Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., Pyengyang. 
Appenzeller, oeagg D., Seoul. 
Appenzeller, Mrs. Ruth N., Seoul. 


Becker, Arthur L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Becker, Mrs. Louise 8., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Billings, Bliss W., Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul. 

Billings, Mrs. Helen T., Chosen Chris- 


tian College, Seoul. 
Burdick, George M., Seoul. 


Cable, Elmer M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. } ’ 
Cable, Mrs. Myrtle C., 150 Fifth <Ave., 


New York City. 
Deming, Charles §8., Seoul. 
Deming, Mrs. Edith A., Seoul. 
+Found, Norman (M.D.), Seoul. 
Found, Mrs. Annie C., (nurse), Seoul, 
Haiju. 
Hall, Mrs. Marion B. (M.D.), Haiju. 
Keister, Miss Maud, 18 Teido, Seoul. 
Lacey John V., Seoul. 
Lacy, Mrs. Mary A., Seoul. 
Lund, Miss Pearl B. (nurse), 150 Vifth 
Ave., New York City. 
+McManis, 8S. Haston rare Wonju. 


McManis, Mrs. Marion Wallace (R.N.), 
Wonju. 

Moore, John Z., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Moore, Mrs. Ruth B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Noble, W. Arthur, 150 Vifth Ave., New 
York City 

Noble, tera “Hattie W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


y7Sauer, Charles a: 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Sauer, Mrs. Marguerite S., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Shaw, William H., Yengbyen. 


Shaw, Mrs. Adeline H., Yengbyen. 

Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Van Buskirk, Mrs. Harriet W., 150 Fifth 


150 


Ave., New York City. 

Wachs, Victor H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wachs, Mrs. Sylvia A., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Williams, Franklin BW. C., Kongju. 
Williams, Mrs. Alice B., Kongju. 


II, SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


Amstutz, Hobart B., 5 Barker Road, 
Singapore, 8. 8. 

Amstutz, Mrs. Celeste B., 5 Barker Road, 
Singapore, 8. 

Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace (contract), 
Seremban, F 

Bia Robert rt ‘Kuala Lumpur, F. 


ieee ae Fanny 8., Kuala Lumpur, 
¥, 4 
ett Thomas W., 


150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Bowmar, Mrs. Bertha H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
oy ae Lloyd A. Ipoh, F. 


Coole, Douglas P., Sitiawan. 
Coole, Mrs. Mamie S., Sitiawan. 


(contract), 
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7Cordle, Wendell H., Seremban, F. M. 8. 

Cordle, Mrs. Hattie J., Seremban, Fr. M. 
Ss. 

Depler, Miss Hazel M. 
Canning Road, Singapore, S. 8. 

Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


(contract), 4 Ft. 


Dodsworth, Mrs. Anna §., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Du Mez, Miss (contract), 


Petula C. 

Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 

Hklund, Abel, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 

ekiund, Mrs, Ruth L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gjerde, Miss Ora J. (contract), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Hoover, James M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City § 
Hoover, Mrs. Ethel Y., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


Horley, William E., 8 St. Helena Road, 


Westbury Park, Bristol, England. 

Horley, Mrs. Ada 2. (nurse), 8 St. 
Helena Road, Westbury Park, Bristol, 
England. 

Jenkins, Linden B., 4 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore, S. 8. 

McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne (contract), 
Singapore, 8. S. 

McNab, Andrew, Jr., Singapore, S. 8. 

McNab, Mrs. Lily Henderson, Singapore, 
Ss. S. 

Merten, Miss Mildred lL. (contract), 4 
Fort Canning Road, Singapore, S 

Motz, Irwin S., Methodist Mission, 
Klang, ¥. M. S 

Motz, Mrs. 


Plbertha C., Methodist Mis- 
sion, Klang, F. M.S. 
Norton, Miss. Clare, Singapore, S. S. 


Patterson, Charles D., Singapore, S. S. 

Peach, Preston L., 68 Larnt Road, 
Penang, S. 4S? 

Peach, Mrs. Nora M., 68 Larnt Road, 
Penang, 8. 8. 

Peat, Jacob F., 4 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore, S. S. 

Peat, Mrs. Emily G., 4 Fort Canning 


Road, Singapore, S. 8. 
Phillips, W. Sharman (contract), Kuala 
Lumpur, F. M. 8. 


Proebstel, Lester, Ipoh, F. M. 8. 
Pykett, George F.,  Halidon House, 
Slough, Bucks, England. 


Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., Halidon House, 
Slough, Bucks, England. 

Roche, Raymond D. (contract), 
Chinese School. Malacca, S. S. 

Roche, Mrs. Hazel J. (contract), Anglo- 
Chinese School, Malacca, 8. S. 

yRosenberry, Delmar B. (contract), Pe- 
nang, S. 

Sadler, Miss Eya M. (R.M.), 4 Fort Can- 
ning Road, Singapore, S. 8. 

Schurr, Willard A., 82 Northam Road, 
Penang, S. S. 

Schurr, Mrs. Catharine B., 82 Northam 
Road, Penang, S. S. 

Sherwood, Miss Ruth, 4 Fort Canning 
Road, Singapore, Ss. 

Sullivan, Floyd H., Singapore, S. 8. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Ella B., Singapore, S. S. 

Summers, Gerald V., Seremban, Ra. «8: 


Anglo- 


Summers, Mrs. Esther AY, ‘Seremban, 
a 
Swift, R. Dean, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 


[1927 


Swift, Mrs. Carol S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Walker, Misa Emma W. (contract), Sing- 


apore, 8. 8. 
Zumstein, Rennes B., 30 Logan Road, 
380 Logan 


Penang, 
Zumstein, Mrs. Adelaide E., 
Road, Penang, 8. S. 


NBETHERLANDS INDIES 


Bielski, Miss Alice I. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

+Bittner, Linus H. (MED), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Bittner, Mrs. Fern N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Dabritz, havent. N., Buitenzorg, Java. 

Dabritz, Mrs. Mary L., Buitenzorg, 
Java. 

Freeman, Mark, Palembang, Sumatra. 

Freeman, Mrs. Gwen J., Palembang, 
Sumatra. 


NORTH SUMATRA 


Raymond L., Medan, Sumatra. 
Mrs. Edna C., Medan, Sumatra. 
Bower, Harry C., Medan, Sumatra. 
Bower, Mrs. Mabel C., Medan, Sumatra. 
Cass, Miss Stella, Medan, Sumatra. 


Archer, 
Archer, 


Gottschall, Newton T., 150 Fifth <Ave., 
New York City. 
Gottschall, Mrs. Lottie S. (nurse), 150 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Hamel J. Carel, Kisaran, Asahan, North 
Sumatra. 


Hamel, Mrs. Kathryn O., Kisaran, Asa- 


han, North Sumatra. 

Klaus, Armin V., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Klaus, Mrs. Susan F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Means, Paul B., Medan, Sumatra. , 


Means, Mrs. Nathalie T., Medan, Sumatra. 
Olson, Miss Emma (contract), 150 Vifth 


Ave., New York City. 

Prussner, August H., Tebing, Tinggi, 
Deli, Sumatra, 

Prussner, Mrs. Florence M., Tebing, 
Tinggi, Deli, Sumatra. 

Stamer, John P., Medan, Sumatra. 

Stamer, Mrs. Carrie C., Medan, Sumatra. 


Worthington, Charles M., Laboean Bilih, 
Sumatra. 

Worthington, Mrs. 
Bilib, Sumatra. 


Pauline §8., Laboean 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 


Beckendorf, Arthur L., San Fernando. 
Beckendort, Mrs. Esther S., San Fer- 
nando. 


Cook, Orwyn W. E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Cook, Mrs. elon T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., Manila. 

Cottingham, Mrs. Bertha D., Manila. 

Davis, Orville L., Manila. 

Davis, Mrs. Lois O., Manila. 

Lyons, Ernest S., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 

Lyons, Mrs. Harriet H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

ah Rex R., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
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Moe, Mrs. Julia N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Moore, Joseph W., Vigan. 

Moore Mrs. Hmma Greisel, Vigan. 

Peterson, Berndt ©O., 150 VWifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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150 Fifth Ave., New 
150 VWifth Ave., 


Riley, Herbert J., 
York City. 
Riley, Mrs. Bernice R., 


New York City. 
Stagg, Samuel W., 442 Rizal Ave., Ma- 
442 Rizal 


nila. 
Stagg, Mrs. Mary B., 


Manila, 


Ave., 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


BENGAL 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Archibald, Charles H., 8 Middleton St., 
Caleutta, Bengal. 

Archibald, Mrs. Lillie L., 3 Middleton 
St., Caleutta, Bengal. 

Dewey, Halsey ., Asansol. 

Dewey, Mrs. Hattie H., Asansol. 

Foley, Walter B., Asansol. 

Foley, Mrs. Mary R., Asansol. 

Gibbons, Ronald Scott, 72 Corporation 
St., Calcutta. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Dorothy C., 72 Corpora- 
tion St., Calcutta. 

Griffiths, Walter G., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

ona Mrs. Mabel Elwood, Jubbulpore, 


Henderson, George S., 3 Middleton St., 
Caleutta. 

Johnson, Edward §., Calcutta. 

Johnson, Mrs. Jessie C., Calcutta. 

Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, 


Calcutta. 

Manley, David H., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta, 

Manley, Mrs. Cora M. (nurse), 3 Mid- 
dleton St., Caleutta. 

Odgers, George A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Odgers, Mrs. Doris S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Schanzlin, Gottiteb, Bolpur, BH. I. R., 
Bengal.’ 

Schanzlin, Mrs. Elise D., Bolpur, B. I. 
R., Bengal. 

Smith, Harold J., 150 Wifth Ave., New 


York City. 

Smith, Mrs. Lillian A., 150 Fifth Ave., 

~ New York Cit rh 

Swan, Henry M,, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Swan, Mrs. “ida by, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Cit 

Thoburn ro Stanley, Seaman’s Mission, 


Caleutta, 
Thoburn, Mrs. Pearl C., Seaman’s Mis- 


sion, Caleutta. 
Tucker, Boyd W., 140 Dharamtala St., 


Caleutta. 
Tucker, ete: rie P., 140 Dharamtala 


Williams, Mrs. Irene H., 150 VWifth Ave., 
New York City. 


BOMBAY 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Aldis, Stedman, Puntumba, Berar, Bom- 


ay. 

Aldis, Mrs. Bthel F’., Puntumba, Berar, 
Bombay. ' 

Borgman, Joel P., Nagi ur. 

Borgman, Mrs., Elsa L., Nagpur. 


150 Fifth Ave., New 
150 Fifth Ave., 


Collier, William B., 
York City. 

Collier, Mrs. Ruth H., 
New York City. 

Hill, Charles B., Ajmer. 

Hill, Mrs. Glenora G., Ajmer. 

Lightfoot, Leroy, Byculla, Bombay. 

Lightfoot, Mrs. Grace 8., iecadibie ‘Bom- 


bay. ; 
Parker, Albert A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
150 Bifth Ave., 


York City. : 
Parker, Mrs. Luetta O., 


New York City. 
10 Finchley Road, St. 


Richards, Arthur, 
John’s Wood, London N. W. §, BEng- 


land. 
Richards, Mrs. 
Road, St. John’s Wood, 


8, England. 
Sones. Ammi M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
150 Fifth Ave., 


York City. 

Sones, Mrs. Gladys A., 
New York City. 

Stephens, William H., Poona. 

Stephens, Mrs. Anna TT. Poona. 

Warner, Ariel N., 150 Pitth Ave., New 
York City. 

Warner, Mrs. Helen L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


New 


Jessie D:, 10 Finchley 
London N. W. 


New 


Wood, Clarence a 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Wood, Mrs. Amber T., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 

Wood, Frederick, Taylor Memorial, 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth L., Taylor Me- 
morial, Clare Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


Clare 


BURMA 


(Add to each field address, Burma.) 
Baldwin, De Witt C., 2 Lancaster Road, 


Rangoon. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Edna A., 2 Lancaster 
Road, Rangoon, 


Zell, William W., 66 Park Road, Ran- 
goon, 

Bell, Mrs. 66 Park Road, 
Rangoon. 

Boyles, James R., Pegu. 

Boyles, Mrs. Marie W., Pegu. 

Christensen, Miss Idith A ee) 
St., Rangoon. 

Clare, Maurice A., Syriam. 

Clare, Mrs. Elsie B., Syriam. 

+Emerson, Henry M. (contract), Rangoon. 

Harwood, Harry J., 319 Godwin Road, 


Rangoon. 
Harwood, Mrs. Alma T., 3819 Godwin 
150 Vifth Ave., 


Rosetta G., 


Creek 


Road, Rangoon. 
Jones, Benjamin M., 
New York City. 
Jones, Mrs. Luella R., 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York City, 
Olmstead, Clarence f., Thongwa. 
Olmstead, Mrs. Katherine L., Thongwa. 
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Riggs, Clarence H., 27 Creek St., Ran- 
goon. : 

Riggs, Mrs. Blanche S8., 27 Creek St., 
Rangoon. 

Spear, Ray F., 150 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, David G., Raipur, C. P. 
Abbott, Mrs. Martha 2 Raipur, Coes 


Auner, Orval M., Khandwa, bea wot 

Auner, Mrs. Nellie W., Khandwa, CaP; 

Campbell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Guse, Carl F. H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Anna W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Guse, Mrs. 
New York City. 
Marvin H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Mrs. Emmie F., . Jubbulpore, 


Harper, 

ree 

King, Harl L., Jupeelpers GoR: 

King, Mrs. Edith B Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Lanham, John W., ‘450 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Lanham, Mrs. Daisy W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Sikes, Walter H., Narsinghpur, C. P. 
Brees Mrs. Jane Wood, Narsinghpur, 
Williams, Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 


Williams, Mrs. Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 


GUJARAT 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bisbee, Royal D., Baroda. 

Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl G., Baroda. 

Conley, Carl H., Nadiad. 

Conley, Mrs. Freda H., Nadiad. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), Nadiad. 

Corpron, Mrs. Esther D., Nadiad. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), Tho- 
burn Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 

Lampard, John, Godhra. 

Lampard, Mrs. Susan H., Godhra. 

Steepee, Miss Della E. (nurse), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Templin, Leslie G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Templin, Mrs. Eloise M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Thomas, Mrs. S. Ruth B., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


HYDERABAD 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Karl E., Bidar. 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Bidar. 
Garden, George B., Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Garden, Mrs. Hlsie S., Hyderabad, Dec- 


can. 
jKnight, Herbert W. 


(M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Knight, Mrs. Katherine A., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), Crawford Hos- 
pital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 
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y7Taylor, Oswald G. 
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Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., Crawford Hos- 
pital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 


Noyes, Harold G. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

Noyes, Mrs. Bessie re (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York nae 

Charles E., % Fifth Ave., New 


Parker, 
York City 
Parker, Mrs. Sarah T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Patterson, John, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
he cde Mrs. Hleanora W., Hyderabad, 
eccan. 


Perkins, Judson T., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Perkins, Mrs. Delia S. (R.N.), Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

Ross, Marcellus D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ross, Mrs. Annie S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York :Cityz 


New 


INDUS RIVER 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Eldridge, George T., Ajmer. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Harriet F., Ajmer. 

Grey, Arthur L., Sheikh’ Mandah, Ba- 
luchistan, 

Grey, Mrs. Effie B., Sheikh Mandah, Ba- 
luchistan. 

Keislar, Mott, Bet Punjab. 

Keislar, Mrs. Edna B. (M.D.), Sangrur, 
Punjab. 

Paustian, Paul W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 

Cornelia M., 


York City. 
150 Fifth 
New York City. 


Paustian, Mrs. 
Ave., 

Pitt Malcolm S., Methodist Theological 
College, Jubbulpore, Cees 

Rugg, Karle M., Raewind. 

Rugg, Mrs. Bllen M. F., Raewind. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 3 Warris Road, Lahore, 


Punjab. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 3 Warris 
Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

(M.D.), Madar Sani- 

tarium, near Ajmer. 

Taylor, Mrs. Frances W. (R.N.), Madar 
Sanitarium, near Ajmer. 

Thompson, George B., Karachi, Sindh. 


Thompson, Mrs. Vivian Shute, Karachi, 
ind 


LUCKNOW 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ackerly, George A., Arrah, Bihar. 

Ackerly, Mrs. Dorothy E., ‘Arrah, Bihar. 

Aldrich, Floyd C., 37 Cantonment Road, 
Calcutta. 

Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Badley, Theodore C., Lucknow. 

Badley, Mrs. Clara N., Lucknow. 

Ballenger, Maurice G., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York Citty. 
Esther N., 150 Fifth 


Ballenger, Mrs. 
Ave., New York City. 

Calkins, Harvey R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Calkins, Ida Von H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Faucett, Robert I., Lucknow. 

Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B., Lucknow. 

;Mumby, Edward W., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Mumby, Mrs. Margaret §8., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 
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Perrill, Fred M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Perrill, Mrs. Mary V., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Pickett, J. Waskom, 87 Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. 

Pickett, Mrs. Ruth R., 37 
Road, Lucknow. 

Porter, Reuben B., Lal Bagh Lucknow. 

Porter, Mrs. Lenore E., Lal Bagh 
Lucknow. 

Sheets, Herman J., 150 Vifth Ave., New 
York City. : 

Sheets, Mrs. Grace B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Sheets, Sankey L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York ae 

Smith, aynor, Gonda, U. P. 

Smith; Mrs. Geneva J., Gonda, U. P. 


Cantonment 


New 


+Thero,. Samuel G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Thero, Mrs, Mabel S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

7Thoburn, Wilbur C., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Earl R., Christian, College, 
Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Mrs. Gertrude V., Christian 


College, Lucknow. 

Wilkie, James H., 88 Cantonment, Cawn- 
pore, India. 

Wilkie, Mrs. Caroline, 88 Cantonment, 
Cawnpore, India. 

Wilson, Franklin M., Cawnpore, U. P. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary (em Cawnpore, U. P. 


NORTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Branch, M. Wells, Moradabad. 
Branch, Mrs. May W. py eaenad 
+Busher, Richard C. Naini T 

Busher, Mrs. 5 ¥., Mata ‘tal. 

Core Lewis A., Budaun, ees 

Core, Mrs. Mary K; Budaun, DP, 
Hanson, Harry A., Shahjahanpur. 
Hanson, Mrs, ‘Alice J. D., Shahjahanpur. 


Harrington, Burritt C., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Harrington, Mrs. Charlotte J. (R.N.), 
Christian College, Lucknow. 

- Hollister, John N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hollister, Mire Lillian H., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Hyde, Preston §8., Naini Tal. 
Hyde, ae Trene M., Naini Tal. 


| Jones, Stanley, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Guts" 

Jones, Mrs. Mabel L., Sitapur. 

fLindsey, Howard W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Thera T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Moffatt, Elbert M., Almora. 

Moffatt, Mrs. 


oe: 
150 Fifth Ave., 


Rockey, Mrs. Ben C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Titus, Murray T., Hardoi. 

Titus, Mrs. Olive G., Hardoi. 
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Weak, Harry H., Pauri, Garhwal. 
Weak, Mrs. Clara H., Pauri, Garhwal. 
West, John N., Shahjahanpur. 

West, Mrs. Irene W., Shahjahanpur. 


Zabilka, William, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Zabilka, Mrs. Sylva McC., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Saker, J. Benson, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Baker, Mrs. Ida YV., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Clancy W. Rockwell, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Clancy, Mrs. Charlotte F., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Clemes, Stanley W., Delhi, U. P. 

Clemes, Mrs. Julia N., Delhi, U. P. 

Crane, Robert E., Muttra. 

Crane, Mrs. Louise P., Muttra. 

Dye, William, Roorkee. 

Dye, Mrs. Maud Brooks, Roorkee. 

Torsgren, Carl 0O., Methodist Pub. 
House, Lucknow. 

Hanninger, Frank E., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Henninger, Mrs. Lucile B. lor 150 


Fifth Ave., New York City 

Herrmann, Carl C., Aligarh. 

Herrmann, Mrs. Ilorence h., Aligarh. 

Jones, Lucian B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Jones, Mrs. Nellie R. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Pace, ap Caperton, Ghaziabad. 

Pace, Mrs. Mildred 8., Ghaziabad. 

+Rankin, Robert C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City 

Rankin, Mes. May S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Templin, Ralph T., Meerut. 

Templin, Mrs. Lila H., Meerut. 

Tuck, Ernest E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Tuck, Mrs. Helen G., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
SOUTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Buttrick, John B., 19 Mount Road, Mad- 


ras. 

Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., 19 Mount Road, 
Madras. 

Camp, Cecil L., Raichur. 

Camp, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), Raichur. 

Coates, Alvin B., Gokak Falls. 

Coates, Mrs. Olive Bs nek Falls. 

Dibble, Paul G., Madras 

Dibble, Mrs. Marie L. B. “(B.N.), Madras. 

7Gabel, Clayton E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York eCity vi 

Gabel, Mrs. Alice H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gray, Walter G., Bangalore. 

Gray, Mrs. Florence H., Bangalore. 

Harris, John D., Belgaum, 

Harris, Mrs. Alice B., Belgaum. 

Hilmer, Henry F., Methodist Pub. House, 
Madras 

Hilmer, Mrs, Matilda H., Methodist Pub. 
House, Madras. 

Kingham, James ihe 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
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Kingham, Mrs. Grace W., 150 Wifth PARORs Zenit A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Ave., New York Cit or ‘ity. 

Lipp, Charles V., Suances Olson, Mrs. Aetna H., 150 Fifth Ave., 

Lipp, Mrs. Clara H., Gulbarga. New York City. 

May, Russel J., Belgaum, Seamands, Harl A., Kolar Town. 


May, Mrs. Emma C., Belgaum. Seamands, Mrs. Yvonne S., Kolar Town. 
IV. AFRICA 
ANGOLA Smyres, Roy S., Blisabethville. 
Smyres, Mrs. Wsther Montgomery, 

(Add to each field address, Angola, Africa, . Wlisabethville. , 

except as otherwise noted.) Pare on M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Edling, Eddie B., Malanje. BESS See 
dling, Mrs. Leila C., (nurse), Malanje. Be aS ety R., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Gibbs, Austin J., Quiongua. ew York City 
Gibbs, Mrs. Clara A., Quiongua. 
Kemp, Alexander H. (t. D.), 150 Fifth LIBERIA 

Ave.. New York Cit ; (Add to each field address, Liberia, 

Kemp, Mrs. Winifred ae 150 Fifth Ave., Africa.) 


New York City. 
Kipp, Ray B., Quessua, Malanje. 
Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Quessua, Malanje. 
Kklebsattel, August, Loanda. 
Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise 8. Loanda. 
Lindquist, Miss Maria (nurse), Loanda. 
Shields, Miss Irene W., Loanda. 
Shields, Miss Margaret L., Loanda. 


Shields, Robert, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Mork Citys 
Shields, Mrs. Louise B., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Wengatz, John C., Malanje. 
Wengatz, Mrs. Susan T., Malanje. 
Withey, Herbert C., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 
Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 


CONGO 


(Add to each field address, Belgian Congo, 
via Cape Town, Africa.) 

Berry, Mrs. Priscilla McC. (nurse), Blis- 
abethville. 

Brastrup, John H., Kapanga, Katanga. 

Brinton, Thomas B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Brinton, Mrs. Anna L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Everett, Edward I., Elisabethville. 

Everett, Mrs. Stella S., Elisabethville. 


Everett, Miss Helen N., Kapanga, 
Katanga. 

Guptill, Roger S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Guptill, gel Constance S., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 

Hartzler, Coleman C., ‘150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hartzler, Mrs. Lucinda P., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City 


Jensen, Miss C. Marie ee Kapanga, 
Katanga. 


Longfield, Victor D., Box 108, Blisabeth- 


vill e. 

Longfield, Mrs. Marguerite Landon, 
Box 108, Hlisabethville. 

;Morton, Frederick re De to OM ETE Th: 


‘Ave., New York City 
Morton, Mrs. Alice B., “150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Piper, Arthur Tr, (M.D.), Kapanga. 
Piper, Mrs. Maude G., Kapanga. 
Shields, William W., WDlisabethville. 
Shields, Mrs. Mildred I. BDlisabethville. 
+Smalley, Ray L., Kanene. 
Smalley, Mrs. Ruth H., Kanene. 


Embree, Revington L., Monrovia. 

Embree, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, Monrovia. 

Hall, Miss Anna H., Carraway, Mission. 

+Harley, George Ww. M.D.), Monrovia. 

Harley, Mirs. Winifred J:, Monrovia. 

yHenry, Cyril H., White Plains. 

Hooks, Miss Hattie A. pe 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Miller, Henry T., Monrovia. 

Miller Mrs. Kate Wood, Monrovia. 

Price, Frederick A., Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas. 

Price, Mrs. Luna J., Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas. 


Starks, David D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Starks, Mrs. Maude lL. (nurse), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Williams, Walter B., Nana Kru, via 
Sinoe. 

Williams, Mrs. Maude W., Nana Kru, 
via Sinoe. 

RHODESIA 
(Add to each field address, Rhodesia, 
Africa.) 

Bjorklund, Miss Hllen BH. (nurse), Old 
Umtali. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, Mitoko. 

Gates, John R., Umtali 

Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., Umtali. 

Gates, Robert C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Gates, Mrs. Mildred C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth HB. (R.N.), Old 
Umtali. 


James, Henry I., Mrewa. 

James, Mrs. Bdith M., Mrewa. 

Mauger, Frank G., Old Umtali, 

Mauger, Mrs. Thelma G., Old Umtali. 

}Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Janet Hyslop, 150 
Vifth Ave., New York City. 

Mullikin, Miss Pearl, 150 Wifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Murphree, Massaul J.,. Umtali. 

Murphree, Mrs. Azalia ‘N,, Umtali. 

O’Farrell, Thomas A., Mrewa. 

O'Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B.. Mrewa. 

Roberts, George A., Old Umtali. 

Roberts, Mrs. Bertha F., Old Umtali. 

Taylor, H. Erne, Mutambara. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mae P., Mutambara, 

Tull, Lawrence E., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 


New 
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Persson, Mrs. Henny R. (nurse), Box 75, 
Cleveland, Transvaal. 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese Pointer, James D., Manjacase via Chal- 
East Africa, except Transvaal.) Chai. 
Gillet, Ira B., Box 45, Inhambane. Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn McN., Manjacase 
Gillet, Mrs. Edith [oy Box 45, Inhambane via Chat-Chai. 
Harkness, Kenneth McK., Box 45, Inham- Rea, Julian S., Kambini.— 
bane. Rea, Mrs. Mary Porter, Kambini. 
Harkness, Mrs. Marguerite S., Box 45, | jStauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), Box 41, 
Inhambane. Inhambane. 
Keys, Pliny W., 150 Fifth Ave., New Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., Box 41, In- 
York City. hambane. 
Keys, Mrs. Clara ©., 150 Fifth Ave., Terril, William C., 37 St. Amant St., 
New York City. Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Persson, Josef A., Box 75, Cleveland, Terril, Mrs. Jessie G., 87 St. Amant St., 
Transvaal. Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
V. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO 3eck, Mrs. Bessie D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
pee ae as New York City. 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) *Bell, Carl S., American Institute, Casilla 
Carhart, Raymond A., Box 115, Bis, 9’ La Paz. . 
Mexico City. ; Bell, Mrs. Fannie G., American Insti- 
Carhart, Mrs. Dora G., Box 115, Bis, tute, Casilla 9, La Paz. 
Mexico City. Danskin, Miss Wlizabeth, Casilla 118, 
Hauser, J P, Apartado 115, Bis, Mexico, Cochabamba. 
D. F. +Gholz, Walter I., American Inst. La Paz. 
Hauser, Mrs. Gold C., Apartado 115, Given, Miss Olive I., American Inst., 
Bis, Mexico, D. IF. La Paz. 
;Illick, C., Raymond (M.D.), 150 Fifth Herrick, John S., Cajon 9, American In- 
Ave., New York City. stitute, La Paz. 
Illick, Mrs. Lois 8. rk 150 Fifth Ave., Herrick, Mrs. Hazel B., Cajon 9, Ameri- 
New York Cit y. A can Institute, La Paz. 
Uigae ecra Paul E., 150 Fifth Ave., New Paes, Burt T., Casilla 175, Cochabam- 
or ba. 
McGuire, ec. Mabelle Bennett, 150 Hodges, Mrs. Ruth D., Casilla 175, 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Cochabamba. 
+Smith, Matthew D., Apartado 55, Puebla. | ;Horton, Herbert J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Smith, Mrs. Loretta S., Apartado 55, York City. 
Puebla. i Horton, Mrs. Ruth McGee, 150 Fifth 
Wellman, cig R., 150 Fifth Ave., New Ave., New York City. 
York Cit yHowell, Kenneth L., American Institute, 
Mien irs. Esther, 150 Fifth Ave., Casilla 9, La Paw 
New York City. Howell, Mrs. Nellie A., 150 Fifth Ave., 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Panama and Costa Rica.) 
7Bossing, Edward W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 
Bossing, Mrs. Elsie G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
_ Fiske, Louis M. Apartado 1169, San : 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


Fiske, Mrs. Marion E., Apartado 1169, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Keyser, Miss Hisie J., P. O. Box 2007, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama, 
List, Miss Clara, P. O. Box, 108, Ancon, 
~~ Canal Zone, Panama. 
Marshall, Raymond H., Box 2007, Ancon, 
Canal "Zone, Panama. 
Oliver, Walter, Sea Wall Church, Pana- 
ma City, Panama. 
Oliver, rs. Anna S., Sea Wall Church, 
Panama City, Panama. 
Rounds, Lloyd D., Alajuela, Costa Rica. 
bag Mrs, Mame J., Alajuela, Costa 


iNwene rm O., 150 VWifth Ave., New 
York C City. 

Swain, Mrs. Nancy C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


BOLIVIA 
(Add to each field address, Bolivia.) 


7Beck, rank S., 150 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 


New York City. 
McCray, Miss Hazel, 
bamba. 
Martin, Alvo O., 
Paz. 


Casilla 175, Cocha- 


American Institute, La 


Martin, Mrs. Alice Slemons, American 
Institute, La Paz. 

Maxwell, Miss Ruth, American Insti- 
tute, La Paz. 


Smith, James N., Jr., Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamb a. 


Smith, Mrs. Ruth L., Casilla 175, Cocha- 


bamba. 

y7Smith, Stephen P., American Institute, 
La Paz. 

Washburn, John E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Washburn, Mrs. Grace J., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
CHILE 


(Add to each field address, Chile.) 
Bauman, Ezra, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City 

Bauman, Mrs. Florence C., 150 Fifth 
Ave.,. New York City. 

Becker, Miss Elva M., Santiago. 

Reyer, Miss Ruth D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York ity. 


7Bullock, Dilman §., El Vergel, Angol. 
Bullock, Mrs. Katrina El Vergel, Angol. 
Carhart, Walter D , Casilla 50, ‘Concep- 


cion. 
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Carhart, Mrs. Ethel S., Casilla 89, Con- 


cepcion. 

Cutting, Miss Helen F., English College, 
Iquique. 

Depew, Miss Florence A., English Col- 
lege, Iquique. 

Dukehart, Miss Eleanor G., Concepcion. 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 

Gardner, Miss Evelyn Xi, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


7Gibson, Vernon C., Casilla 89, Concep- 
cion. 

Gibson, Mrs. Marjorie S., Casilla 89, 
Concepcion. 


Goddin, Miss Myrtle, Concepcion. 
+Griffin, Philip (contract), 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Griffin, Mrs. Ina G. (contract), 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Hartzell, Corwin F., Santiago. 
Hartzell, Mrs. Laura K., Santiago. 
Hauser, Scott P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. ; 
Hauser, Mrs. Lora €., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

+Hollister, Paul E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hollister. Mrs. Laura eee 150 Fifth 
Ave., New ee eh 

Hull, Miss Olive I Onaila 130D, Santi- 

0. 
. Charles A., Casilla 67, Santiago, 
Chile. 
Irle, Mrs. 
tiago, Chile. 

yIreland, Neal De Colegio Americano, Ca- 
silla 89, Concepcion. 

Ireland, Mrs. Nina K., Colegio Ameri- 
cano, Casilla 89, Concepcion. 

Keys, Miss BHudora BR , Casilla 67, Santi- 
ago. 

+Lampertz, Edward J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

McCarroll, Miss Rubye B., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Miller, Miss Pearl B., Santiago. 

Morse. Miss Dorothy (RAND. 
Ave., New York City. 

Pflaum, William O., Casilla 720, Iquique. 

Pflaum, Mrs. Mame M., Casilla 720, 
Tquique. 

;Reed, Elbert E., El Vergel, Angol. 

Reed, Mrs. Marion H., El Vergel, Angol. 

Reynolds, Miss Edith L., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Girls’ 


Shelly, Miss Mary, 
+Shelly, William A., Casilla 720, Iquique. 


Orpha C., Casilla 67, San- 


150: Fifth 


College, Con- 
cepcion. 


Shelly, Mrs. Geneva L., Casilla 720, 
Iquique. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah, English College, 
Iquique. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 


Smith, LeGrand B., Iquique. 

Smith, Mrs. Mildred Failey, Iquique. 
Snider, Miss Mary L., 150 Wifth Ave., 
New York Citty. 
Stuntz, Hugh C., Paseo Colon 185, 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. : 
SL Mrs. Florence W., Paseo Colon 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


en Mrs. Mary F., Casilla 1380D, 
Santiago. 
Wesley, Arthur F., Casilla 283, Santi- 


ago, 
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Wesley, Mrs. Grace S., Casilla 283, San- 
tiago. 

Zimmerman, Arthur F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Edna D., 150 Fifth 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


yAden, Fred, Rivadavia 6100, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Aden, Mrs. Anna P., Rivadavia 6100, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 231 Calle Alem, Ju- 
nin, Argentina. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., 231 Calle Alem, 
Junin, Argentina. 

Howard, George P., Corrientes 718, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecea D., Oorrientes 
718, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Liebner, Otto, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Liebner, Mrs. Frances B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Smith, BHarl Mm, Calle Turquia 231, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Smith, Mrs. Bessie A., Calle Turquia 


231, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Stockwell, B. Foster, Jose Bonifacio 
1356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Stockwell, Mrs. Vera L., Jose Bonifacio 
1356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Truscott, Basil R., Alem 52, Lomas de 
Zamora, Argentina. 

Truscott, ‘Mrs. Annie F., Alem 52, Lomas 
de Zamora, Argentina. 

Truscott, Thomas A., Calle San Jose 
1466, Montivideo, Uruguay. 

Truscott, Mrs. Caroline J., Calle San 
Jose 1466. Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Warren, at chime 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 
Warren, Mie Vanette H., 150 Fifth 

Ave., New York City. 


NORTH ANDES 


(Add to each field address, Peru.) 
Brewster, Clyde W., Apartado 408, Lima. 


Brewster, Mrs. Mildred M., Apartado 
408, Lima. 

Earle, Miss Ruth BH. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 


Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, GED. 


7Gordon, Donald C. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York Cle, 

Gordon, Mrs. Helen Gary, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Hankin, Miss Kaenenne (R.N.), 150 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hassels, Miss Anna (R.N.), Buitish- Amer- 
ican Hospital, Callao. 

Herbst, fee Nelle (Dietitian), Casilla 
46, Callao. 

Johnson, Miss Serena (contract), British- 
American oe Callao. 

{Kinch, Francis M (contract), Casilla 12, 


Callao. 

Kinch, Mrs. Carrie A., Casilla 12, Callao. 

Kutz, Miss Semeramis C. (R.N.), Brit- 
ish-American Hospital, Casilla 46, 
Callao. 

+MacCornack, Donald M., (M. aoe British- 
American Hospital, Casilla 6, Callao, 


yMacCornack, Eugene A. 


M.D.), Casill 
46, Callao. : ) eed 
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MacCornack, Mrs. Harriet H. (R.N.), 
Casilla 46, Callao. 

Mead, Miss "Hazel Bi. “ae ), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York Cit 


Miller, Charles E., 120° Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Pease, Miss Hazel I. (R.N.), British- 


American Hospital, Callao. 
Rader, Marvin A., Apartado 408, Lima. 


gr Se Mrs. Jean H.. Apartado 408, 
Real ‘Sites Elsie A. (R.N.), Casilla 46, 
Callao. 


VI. EUROPE AND 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 


Simons, io A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Cit 


BULGARIA 
(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 


Count, Himer W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Count, Mrs. Viette T., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
FRANCE 


(Add to each field address, France.) 


Bracken, Miss Mary, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Townsend, Jacob D., 79 Rue Denfert 
Rochereau, Paris. 

Wadsworth, "Julian S., Chateau Thierry. 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Maile S., Chateau 
Thierry. 

Welker, Roy A. (contract), ee Foyer 
de Champfleury, Poissy (S. and 0O.). 
Welker, Mrs. Mary P. (contract), oe 
Foyer de Champfleury, Poissy (S. and 


0.). 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth §., 


GERMANY 


(Add to each field address, Germany.) 
Luering, Henry L. ©@., Ginnheimer Land- 

strasse 176, Pitanfort- -on-Main. 
Luerin Mrs. Violet B., Ginnheimer 
Se adabease.. 176; Frankfort-on-Main. 


NORTH AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 
Blackmore, Josiah T. C., Fort National, 


Kabylia. 
_ Blackmore, Mrs. Clarisse L. I., Mort Na- 
tional, Kabylia. 


Poissy. 
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7Shurtleff, Malcolm C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Shurtleff, Mrs. Florence J., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Snell, Clarence R., Apartado 327, Callao. 

Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Apartado 3827, Cal- 


lao. 
yWhitehead, Irving, Apartado 44, Huan- 


cayo. 
Whitehead, Mrs. 


Virginia B., Apartado 
44, Huaneayo. 
NORTH AFRICA 
+Douglas, Elmer H., 40 Ave., Bienfait, 


Constantine, Algeria. 

Frease, Edwin F., 5 Rue Joinville, Al- 
giers. 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., 5 Rue Joinville, 
Algiers. 

Kellar, Frederick J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Kellar, Mrs. Lillian G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Kelly, C. Guyer, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Kelly, Mrs. Eleanor A., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Kiser, Stephen L., Boite 618, Tunis. 
Kiser, Mrs. Karen H. (nurse), Boite 613, 


y, Norman W., Villa Belden, El 


Lindsay, Mrs. Ruby L., Villa Belden, El 
Bair, Algiers. 


Lochhead, James L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 

Lochhead, Mrs. Margaret B., 40 Ave. 
Bienfait, Constantine, Algeria. 

Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., Sousse. 

Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M. J. (M.D.), 
Sousse. 

*McGuffin, Lawrence, La Nichee, Tunis, 
Tunisia. 

Smith, Perey, La Palmerie, El Biar, 
Algiers. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah B., La Palmeria, El 
Biar, Algiers. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


(Add to each field address, Madeira 
Islands.) 


Duarte, Benjamin R., 
New York City. 

Duarte, Mrs. Marie C., 
New York City. 


150 Fifth Ave., 
150 Fifth Ave., 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


A 


Allen, Elma Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896- 
1906, Chile; 1914-1924, Central Amer- 
ica, 5323 Pitt St., New Orleans, La. 

Armand, Bertha K. (Mrs. S. H.), 1910- 
1913, Philippine Islands, Butlerville, 

Ind. 


aes Goodsil 1 ee 1888-1927, Chile, Tar- 
rings. 
‘Aas BY ose: G. B.), 1888-1927, 


Guile. Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 1894-1926, 
India, Meriden, Ga. 
Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. 


W.), 1894-1926, ae Meriden, Ga. 


Baker, Rachel S. tra. A. H.), 1888- 
1913. South India, Box 42, Lakewood, 


Naw. 

Batstone, Alice N. (Mrs. W. H. L.), 1902- 
19138, South India, 216 McDonnel St., 
Peterboro, Ont,, Canada, 
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sale Sei Mabel H. (Mrs. B. J.), 1907- 
1921, Malaya, Box 1020, Henderson- 
ville, Noiee 

Beal, Bessie R. (Mrs. W. D.), 1904-1915, 
North India, 82 West Central Ave., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Beebe, Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 
1909- 1923, Central China, 42 Route 
Ghisi, Shanghai. 

Bishop, Charles, 1879- 1926, Japan 10, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Jennie B. (Mrs. C.), 1880-1926, 
Japan, 10 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Bishop, Nellie D. (Mrs. H. F.), 1904- 
1910, Bombay, 107 Spooner  St., 

North 


Madison, Wis. 
1886-1914, 
Chater- 


Brown,  Frederick,, 
China, Cathway Causeway, 
ham-on-the-Hill, Surrey, England. 


Brown, Agnes B. (Mrs. Frederick), 1886-: 


Cathway Cause- 


1914, Nor th China, 
Surrey, 


Chaterham-on-the-Hill, 


way, 
England. 

Brown, Grow S., 1905-1917, Foochow, 
Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Brown, Hmma C, (Mrs. G. S.), 1904- 
1917, FKoochow, Costa Mesa, Cal. 


Bruere, Elizabeth N. (Mrs. W. B.), 1921- 
1923, Bombay, 120 North Mulford 
Ave., Millville, N. J. 

Bruere, Carrie P. (Mrs. W. W.), 1886- 
1906, Bombay, care of Mrs. I’. H. 
Sichler, 29 Sunnyside Court, Brook- 
LynNe oye 

Buchanan, Emily BE. (Mrs. C. S.), 1897- 
1922, Malaya and Netherlands Indies, 
63 South Washington St., Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Buchwalter, Elizabeth McNiel (Mrs. A. 
L.), 1887-1916, East Central Africa, 
4690 Tompkins Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Buck, Carrie M. (Mrs. P. M.), C372. 1922, 


North India, Wildwood, Mussoorie, 
India. 

Bunker, Dalzell A., 1895-1926, Korea, 
3835 Marlboro St., San Diego, Cal. 
Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.) 
(R.N.), 1895-1921, Korea, 3835 Marl- 

boro St., San Diego, Cal. 
Burch, Miss Adelaide G., 1896-1919, 
South America, 324 No. Ridgewood 


Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Byers, William P., 1887-1928, Bengal, 
187 Birmingham St., Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Byers, Charlotte F. (Mrs. W. P.), 1889- 
1928 Bengal, 187 Birmingham St., 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 

Byork, John, 1898- 1921, Bengal, TOL 
Cook St., Saint Paul, Minn 

Byork, Anna W. (Mrs. John), "1898- 1921, 
Bengal, 701 Cook St., Saint Paul, 

inn, ‘ 


G) 


Cady, Hattie Y. (Mrs. H. O.), 1894-1905, 
West China, 2025 Sherman Avye., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Campbell, Buel O., 1898-1927, Chile and 
Mexico, Tucson, Arizona. 

Campbell, Myrta K. (Mrs. B. O.), Chile 
and Mexico, Tucson, Arizona. 

Chaney, Ida K, (Mrs. af W.), 1918- 1921, 
Chile, 1186 Borthwick St, Portland, 


Ore. 
Chew, Flora W. (Mrs. B. J.), 1899-1902, 
North India, Jagdalpur, C. P., India, 
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Clancy, Ella P. (Mrs. D. C.), 1898-1915, 
Northwest India, 509 ‘Twelfth St., 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Clark, Felicia B. (Mrs. N. W.), 1889- 
1918, Italy, 43 Madison Ave., Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Clarke, William BH. L., 1884-1927, India, 
East St., Poona, India. 

Clarke, Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. E. L.), 
1888-1927, India, Hast St., Poona, India. 
Cleveland, M. Ella T. (Mrs. J. G.), 1887- 
19038, Japan, Box 512, Martinez, Cal. 
Compton, Harry, 1883- 1919, South Amer- 
ica, Rouzerville, Franklin Cox) Ra. 
Compton, Rebecca M. (Mrs. H.), 1883- 
1919, South a Rouzerville, 

Franklin Coyne 

Cooksey, Joseph eo 1911-1925, North 

Africa, 12 The Paragon, Blackheath, 
De. )5 L911- 


London, 8. BE. 3, ae 

Cooksey, Mary Coles (Mrs. 

1925, North Africa, 12 The Paragon, 
Blackheath, London. 8. BH. 8, England. 

Craver, Laura G. (Mrs. S. P.), 1876- 
1920, Mexico and South America, 205 
North Adams St., Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Culshaw, Ruth C. (Mrs. J.), 1897-1916, 
North India, 7 Marshall Ave., Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, Hngland. i 

Curnow, James O., 1895-1919, West 
China, 3 Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell 
Hill, London, Wngland. 

Curnow, Mary BH. (Mrs. J. O.), 1895- 
1919, West China, 3 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, Muswell Hill., London, Eng- 
land. 

D 


Davis, Maria B. (Mrs. G. R.), 1872-1919, 
North China, 1509 Marion St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Davis, Mary C. (Mrs. F. G.), 1876-1920, 
South India, 300 W. 107th St., New 
York City. 

Davison, Florence B. (Mrs. C. S.), 1905- 
1920, Japan, 5309 Aldama St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Davison, John C., 1873-1922, 

2445 Russell St., Berkeley, Cal 

Dennine, John O., 1890- 1925, India, Al- 
lahabad, India. 

Denning, Margaret B. (Mrs. J. O.), 1890- 
1925, India, Allahabad, India. 

Denyes, John R., 1898-1921, Malaya, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Denyes, Mary O. (Mrs. J. R.), 1898-1921, 
rede: Lawrence College, Appleton, 

is 

Dodson, William P., 1885-1915, West 
Central Africa, 445 Sacramento St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

(MErseWi., <P: 


Japan, 


Dodson, Catherine M. iy 
1898- 1915, West Central Africa, 445 
Sacramento St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Drees, Mary C. (Mrs. C. W.), 1877-1924, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, and Hastern 
South America, 849 Calle Wstadags 
Unidas, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Fr 


Visher, Miss Alice H., 1893-1918, South 
America, Lima, N Y. 


IMeming, Lily H. (Mrs. RB. P:), 61899- 
1927, Northwest India, Philander 
Smith College, Naini Tal, India. 

Iulkerson, Hpperson Ra 1887-1910, 


Japan, 907 South Third St., Canon 


1927] 


City, Colo. (On detached service with 
the Board.) 


Fulkerson, Anna S. (Mrs. E. R.), 1905- 
1910, Japan, 907 South Third St., 
Canon City, Colo. 


G 
Garden, Joseph H., 1884-1928, South 
eae 22383 Carleton St., Berkeley, 
Cal 


Garden, Frances B. (Mrs. J. H.), 1884- 


1928. 2233 Carleton St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Greeley, Eddy H., 1889-1928, Rhodesia, 


Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa, 

Greenman, Almon W., Mexico, Set and 
South America, 1880-1924, 1906 Or- 
rington Ave., Evanston, ll. 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. 
W.), Mexico, Italy, and South Amer- 
ica, 1880-1924, 1906 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Guthrie, Adelina G. (Mrs. F. L.), 1900, 
pint. China, 5034 18th Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 


H 


Hall, Christiania W. (Mrs. O. F.), 1901- 
908, Central China, Dundas, Minn. 

Hammon, Miss Annie, 1914-1922, North 
Africa, 16 Rue Khalona, Tunis, North 
Africa. 

Harnden, Miss Florence H., 1915-1922, 
North Africa, 8 Rue des Chenes, La 
Servette, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harrington, Mary S. (Mrs. J. C. F.), 
1895-1908 and 1915-1925, Chile, 1327 
North Lincoln St., Stockton, Cal. 

Hart, Caroline M. (Mrs. B. H.), 1904- 
1913, Central China, 349 E. State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

7Herman, Ernest F., 1899-1922, Chile, 
Box 17, Pacific Beach, Cal. 


Herman, Clementine G. (Mrs. E. F.), 
1899-1922, Chile, Box 17, Pacific 
Beach, Cal. 


Hewes, George C., 1891-1916, North In- 
dia, Vilonia, Ark. 

Hewes, Annie B. (Mrs. G. C.), 1894- 
1916, North India, Vilonia, Ark. 

* Hollister, William H., 1888-1921, Hyder- 
abad, 163 North Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


Hollister, Emma H. (Mrs. W. H.), 1888- © 


1921, Hyderabad. 163 North Sandusky 
St. Delaware, Ohio. 

Huddleston, Oscar, 1906-1921, Philippine 
Islands, 512 West Willamette St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Huddleston, Leona L. (Mrs. O.), 1906- 
1921, alge Seed Islands, 512 Willa- 
mette St olorado Springs, Colo. 


J 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. H.), 1868-1902, 
Bengal, HWdgemere Drive and Staffa 
St.. West Allenhurst, N. J. 

Johnson, Clara Richardson (Mrs. H. B.), 
1887-1904, Japan, 2504 Etna St., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


K 


Kent, Florence Van D. (Mrs. E. M.), 
1910-1918, West China, 784 Dubois 
St., Wimira, N. Y. 
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King. William L., 1888-1928, South 
India, 396 North Hill Ave., Pasadena, 
Cal. 

King, Sara H. (Mrs. W. L.), 1888-1925, 
South India, 896 North Hill Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Kupfer, Lydia K. (Mrs. C. F.), 1881- 
1918, China, care Mrs. R. Laurenz, 
658 Ave. Haig, Shanghai, China. 

L 
Lawson, Dilen H. (Mrs, J. C.), 1881- 


1917, North India, 
Costa Co., Cal. 

Lawyer, Franklin P., 1906-1915, Mexico, 
1193 West 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Linzell, Phila K. (Mrs. L. B.), 296 
Brighton Road, Clintonville, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Long, Miss Estella C. (M.D.), 1900-1922, 
Kastern South America, 311 Grismer 
Ave., Burbank, Cal. 

Long, Flora 8S. (Mrs. C. S.), 1880-1890, 
Japan, 237 Prospect St., South Orange, 


Concord, Contra 


NE ts 

Longden, Wilbur C., 1883-1915, Central 
China, 513 North Broadway, Water- 
town, S. Dak. 

Longden, Gertrude K. (Mrs. W. ©C.), 
1883-1915, Central China, 513 North 
Broadway, Watertown, S. Dak. 


Lyon, James, 1879-1924, India, Gomoh, 
Bihar. 

Lyon, Mrs. James, 1920-1924, India, 
Gomoh, Bihar 

M 

McNabb, Sarah C. (Mrs. R. L.), 1892- 
1904, China, 1524 College Ave., Tope- 
ka, Kan. 


Mansell, Florence A. (Mrs. W. A.), 1888- 
19138, North India, Bareilly, India. 
Marsh, Evelyn P. (Mrs. B. H.), 1898, 

heeti 3 307 West Seventh St., Ster- 
ng, : 
Mead, Samuel J., 1886-1909, West Af- 
rica, 323 Date Ave., West Alhambra, 


Cal. 

Mead, Ardella K. (Mrs. S. J.), 1886- 
1909, West Africa, 323 Date Ave., 
West Alhambra, Cal. 

Meik, James P., 1881-1922, Bengal, 917 
Chicago Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Meik, Isabella Y. (Mrs. J. P.), 1886- 
1922, Bengal, 917 Chicago Ave., Oak 


Park, Ill. : 
Meyer, Miss Ida M. (R.N.), 1920-1924, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Chile, 823 Marion St., 

Miller, William §S., 1886-19238, Liberia 
and Angola, 710 Cumberland St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Miner, George S8., 1891-1924, Foochow, 
28 Ave. E., Garden Villas, Houston, 
Texas. 

Moore, William A., 1880-1918, South In- 
dia, 129 Union Ave., Old Orchard, Me. 

Moore, ‘Laura W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1884- 
1918, South India, 129 Union Ave., 
Old Orchard, Me. 


N 


Neeld, Emma A. (Mrs. F. L. ), 1881-19138, 
North India, 25 Gillett Sti; Hartford, 
N sae Just 13 baal es 
elson, Justus razil, 2822 E. 15t 
St, ‘Oakland, Cal. : 
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Nelson, Fannie Capen (Mrs. J. H.), Bra- 
zil, 2322 HB. 15th St., Oakland, Cal. 
Nind, George B., 1900- 1924, Madeira 
Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., Medford, 

Boston 55, Mass. 

Nind, Mary G. (Mrs. G. B), 1907-1924, 
Madeira Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., 
Medford, Boston 55, Mass. 


O 


Ogata, Sennosuki, 1885-1926, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. §.), 1886- 
1926, Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ohlinger, Bertha S. (Mrs. F:), 1876- 
1909, China and Korea, American Con- 
sulate, Stock in Wisenplatz, Wein I, 
Oesterreich, Austria. 


Pp 


Park, ‘Wilhelmina J. (Mrs. G. W.), 1880- 
1922, Bombay, care Mrs. K. Hennian, 
140 McLennan Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parker, Lucy M. (Mrs. A. C.), 1906-1909, 
Bombay, Godhra, Panch Mahals, In. 
dia. 

Ports, Charles W., 1900-1920, Chile and 


Japan, 


Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona. 

Ports, Rosa P. (Mrs. C. W.), 1909-1920, 
Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona. 

Purdon, John C., Avenue du Pare, 
Thonon-les-Bains (Haute-Savoie), 
France. 

Purdon, Mrs. Catherine G., Avenue du 


Parc, Thonon-les-Bains (Haute-Savole), 
France. R 


Reeder, John L. 1899-1924, Chile, 1727 
Lyndon St., South Pasadena, Cal. 
Reeder, Marion M. (Mrs. J. L.), 1892- 
1924, Chile, 1727 Lyndon St., South 

Pasadena, Cal. 
Richards, Mary McC. (Mrs. E. H.), 
1903-1911, East Central Africa, 270 
East College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Robertson, Friederika S. (Mrs. J. B.), 
1898-1927, Liberia, 863 Westervelt 
Ave., New Beehion: Notes Ne aX 
Robertson, John 1888- 1928, North- 
west India, care oe Thomas Cook and 
Son, Berkeley St., London, W. 1. 
England. 
Ay Amelia H. (Mrs. J. T.), 1888- 
1928, Northwest India, care of Thomas 
Cook and Son, Berkeley St., London, 


sie Sal England. 
Robinson, William T., 1880-1922, South 
INS ee) 


America, San Geronomo, Cal. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. 
1884-1924, North India, care of Mrs. 
Helen R. Kane, 239 Hast 17th St., 
New York City. 

Ross, Pearl T. (Mrs. S. J.), 1918-1921, 
Liberia, care of Miss Cora Wilkerson, 
rae West Belle Place, Saint Louis, 

oO. 

Ross de Souza, Maude G. (Mrs. C. W.), 
1911-1919, South India, 7 Langford 
eae, Langford Town, Bangalore, In- 
ia. . 

Ss 


Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 1885-1927 
Mexico, Apartado 51, Guanajuato, Mex- 
co, 


[1927 


Scharer, Charles W., 1904-1928, South 
India, Route 2, Box 241, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Scharer, Blizabeth H. (Mrs. C. W.), 


1904- 1928, South India, Route 2, Box 
241, Long Beach, Cal. 

Schilling, Blizabeth B. CMS Go d.95 
1893-1920, India and South America, 
805 Clairmont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Schou, Louise BH. (Mrs. K. J.), .1878- 
1911, Denmark, Thorsgade 40, Odense, 
Denmark. 

Schwartz, Lola R. (Mrs. H. W.), 1884- 
1918, Japan, 5502 Hurst Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

Scott, Emma M. (Mrs. J. H.), 1877-1906, 
North India, 1312 Purdy Ave. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Shellabear, William G., 1890- 1921, Ma- 
laya, 20 Whitman Ave., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shellabear, E. Naomi Ruth (Mrs. W. G.), 
20 Whitman Ave., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Shuett, Mary B. (Mrs. J. W.), 1898- 
1914, West Central Africa, 1715 <Aca- 
cia St., Alhambra, Cal. 

Siberts, Mary F. (Mrs. S. W.), 1876- 
1908, MetiGs and South America, 1781 
Holly St., Denver, Colo. 

Simpson, John A., 1899-1921, Liberia, 
pre Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Simpson, Mattie H. (Mrs. J. A.), 1899- 
1921, Liberia, 621 Sixth Ave., West 


Palm Beach, Fla. 
Smart, William G., 1878-1925, Madeira 


Islands, Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. 
Smart, Eliza N. (Mrs. W. G.), 1878- 


1925, Madeira Islands, Caixa Postal 
84, Funchal, Madeira Islands. 

Smith, Sara O. (Mrs. L. C.), 1881-1896, 
Mexico, '2015 Arthur Ave., Lakewood, 


Ohio. 
Smyth, Alice H. (Mrs. G. B.), 1884-1914, 


Foochow, 815 5th St., S. W., Roches- 
ter, Minn. 
Soper, Julius. 1873-19138, Japan, 1305 


North Maryland Ave., Glendale, as 
Spangler, Martha T. (Mrs. M.), 
1908, South Amerie 1706 Sixth See, 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal 
Spencer, David S., 1882- 1926, Japan, 299 
Chautauqua Drive, Pasadena, Cal. 
Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. D. §8.), 1882- 
1926, Japan, 299 Chautauqua Drive, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Stevens, Minnie P. (Mrs. L.), 1890-1894, 
China, 4826 Madison Ave., Lincoln, 


Neb. 

Stuart, Rachel A. (Mrs. G. A.), 1886- 
1911, Central China, 8455 South 
Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


7 


Taft, Marcus L., 1880-1912, North China, 
125 South Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Taft, Mary W. (Mrs. M. Ts Ne 1906- 1912, 
North China, 125 South Bonnie Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Tallon, Bertha K. (Mrs. W.), 1909-1911, 
Bastern South America, Rosario, Ar 
gentina, S. A. 

Thoburn, Ruth C. (Mrs. D. L.), 1899- 
1905, "North India, Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow, India. 


1927] 


Thomas, Elizabeth W. (Mrs. J. B), 1889- 
1915, India, 5159 Maplewood Ave., 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 

Thomson, John F., 1866-1918, South 
America, Calle Junin 976, Buenos 

1866- 


Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Thomson, Helen G. (Mrs. J. F.), 
1918, South America, Calle Junin 976, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Tomlinson, Viola Van S. (Mrs. W. F.), 
1906-1915, Northwest India, Oriska, 


N. Dak. 
Turner, Miriam S. (Mrs. C. J.), 1915, 
South America, 228 Allerton Road, 
Allerton, Bradford, Yorkshire, HWng- 


land. 
Vv 


Vail, Milton S., 1879-1902, Japan, 2242 

Seventh Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
vai pems Witbeck (Mrs. M. S8.), 1885- 
, Japan, 2242 Seventh Ave., Oak- 


poe Cal. 

Verity, George W., 1891-1915, North 
China, 481 Franklin St., Appleton, 
Wis. 

Ww 

Walker, Wilbur F., 1873-1908, North 

China, 


630 athe South Seventh St., 

Springfield, Ill 

Walley, Louise M. (Mrs. J.), 1886-1913, 
Central China, Kuling, Kiangsi, China. 
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Ward, Ellen W. (Mrs. C. B.), 1879-1909, 
Central Provinces, care Dr. = 
laa 515 Genesee Bank Bldg., Flint, 


1881-1908, Foochow, 
1001 Hildebrand Ave., San Antonio, 


Tex. 

Wilcox, Hattie C. (Mrs. M. C.), 1886- 
1908, Foochow, 1001 Hildebrand Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Wilcox, Rita K. (Mrs. B. O.), 1912-1916, 


Wilcox, Myron C.,, 


Malaya, 59 South Liberty St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Wilson, Edward E., 1894-1898, Chile, 
Ravinia, S. Dak. 

Wilson, Mary W. entre. BK. B.), 1894- 
1898, Chile, eS Yo Dak, 

Wilson, Wilbur F., '$96- 1927, Central 
cate 810 Fairview Ave., Arcadia, 
Cal. 

Wilson, Mary R. (Mrs. W. F.), 1900- 


1927, Central China, 810 Fairview 
Ave., Arcadia, Cal. 

Withey, Amos E., 1884-19038, West Af- 
rica, 216 North Marguerita Ave., Al- 
hambra, Cal, 

Wiithey, Irene A. (Mrs. A. E.), 1884- 
1908, West Africa, 216 West Mar- 
guerita Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Wolfe, Grace H. (Mrs. F. F.), 1908-1925, 
North Andes, Susanna Wesley Hall, 
Albion, Mich. 

Worley, Imogene F. (Mrs. J. H.), 1882- 
ap Foochow, Box 715, Saint Cloud, 
Fla. 
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In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year of appointment, 
the Branch under whose auspices she went out, and the Conference in which she is 


now working. 


A 

Abbott, Anna Agnes, 1901, Northwestern, 
Bombay 

Abbott, Edna May, 1915, Cincinnati, 
Lucknow. 

Abel, Edith F., 1915, Topeka, Foochow. 

Adams, Jean, 1900, Philadelphia, Foo- 
chow. 


Adams, Lois A., 1925, Pacific, Bengal. 
Bear stare Marie, 1915, Northwestern, North 


Chin 

Albeech Helen R., 1921, Cincinnati, 
West Japan. 

Aled, oe H., 1922, Northwestern, 
Hingh 


lisse dee Vv. Dlizabeth, 19038, Cincinnati, 
East Japan 
Allen, Mabel E., 1920, Northwestern, West 


China. 

Amburn, Emma E., 1918, Des Moines, 
Burma. 

Anderson, Dorothea, 1927, Des Moines, 
Hyderabad. 

Anderson, Mary, 1911, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 

Anderson, Naomi, 1910, Northwestern, 
Korea. 

Appenzeller, Alice R., 1914, Philadelphia, 
Korea. 


Apple, E. Blanche, 1923, Topeka, Hingh- 


wa. 
Ashbaugh, Adella M., 1908, Cincinnati, 
West Japan. 


Asubrook, Anna, 1914, Cincinnati, North 

n 

Atkins, Ruth J., 1921, Minneapolis, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Atkins, Ruth M., 1925, Northwestern, 
Bastern South America. 

Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Ayres, Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnati, Mex- 
ico. 


B 
Mary V., 
Bacon, Edna G., 


1923, Des Moines, 
1916, Northwestern, 
North India. 


Bacon, Nettie A., 1913, New York, 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 


Isa- 


Badley, Mary Esther, 1927, Cincinnati, 
Bombay 

Bailey, Barbara M., 1919, Topeka, East 
Japan. 

Bair, Blanche R., 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea. 

Baird, Mary, 1926 (contract),, North- 
western, Mexico. 

Baker, L. Catherine, 1907, Cincinnati, 
Kiangsi (temporary Korea) 


Baldwin, Virginia E., 1927, New England, 
Burma. 


Ball, Jennie L., 1915, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Barber, Emma J., 1909, Northwestern, 


Beng: ral. 

Bare, ether Gimson (M.D.), 1905, North- 
western, North India. 

Barnes, Sylvia M., 1925, Philadelphia, 
Malaya. 

Barstow, Clara G., 1912, 


South America. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., 1904, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, 1923, Pacific, Foochow. 

Bass, Allie M., 1927, Des Moines, North 
India. 

Bassett, Bernice C., 1919, 

Bates, Grace M., 1922, Des Moines, North 


Pacific, Eastern 


Northwestern, 
. Hast Japan. 


India. 

Battin, Lora I., 1920, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Beach, Lucy W., 1920, Northwestern, 


North India. 
Beale, Elizabeth M., 
South India. 


1911, Philadelphia, 


ase Rosetta, 1914, Cincinnati, South 

ndia. 

Becker, Gertrude A., 1920, Minneapolis, 
Central Provinces. 

Bedell, Mary E., 1917, Columbia River, 
North China. 

Beesemyer, Gertrude S., 1926, Pacific, 
Northwest India. 

Beissell, Ina Mae, 1924, Philadelphia, 
Hastern South America. 

Bennett, Lorraine, 1926, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Benson, Mildred O., 1926, Columbia 
River, Rhodesia. 

Betow, Emma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cincin- 
nati, Hinghwa. 

Betz, Blanche A., 1907, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 


ee) Sigrid C., 1920, New England, 
in 
Black, Gladys H., 1925, Pacific, Philippine 
Islands. 
Blackstock, Anna, 19138, 
North Indies. 
Blackstock, Constance H., 1914, Philadel- 


phia, North India. 
Blakely, Mildred M., 1913, Topeka, Phil- 


ippine Islands. 


Northwestern, 


Blasdell, Jennie A., 1917, Cincinnati, 
Bombay. 

Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), 1927 North- 
western, Korea. 


30bb, Mildred H., 1927, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., 1897, Des Moines, 
Northwest India. 

Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest 


Boeye, ‘Katherine B,, 1925, Des Moines, 
Central China, 


1927] 


Boles, Lulu A., 1923, Topeka, Bengal. 
Bonafield, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Central 
China. 

Bording, Maren P., 1916, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands, and 1922, Korea. 
Bortell, Pearl (contract), 1925, Vhiladel- 

phia, Bastern South America, 
Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, Luck- 


Alice, 1922, 
ina. 
Boyles, Helen B., 1926, Cincinnati, Ko- 


rea. 
Bragg, Jessie A., 1914, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Brayton, Margaret, 1922, Northwestern, 
West China. 
Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, 
West na. 
Brethorst, 8S. Marie, 1913, Minneapolis, 
Wes! China. 
Brewster, Karis E. (contract), 1926, Cin- 
cinnati, Hinghwa. 
Bricker, Mary LE., 
Northwest India. 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, Des Moines, 
North China. 
Brooks, Jessie, 1907, 
New York, Malaya. 
Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacific, Kiangsi. 


Cincinnati, Central 


19238, Northwestern, 


Minneapolis and 


Brownlee, Charlotte, 1913, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Buel, Lora E., 1927, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Bugby, M. Marguerite, 1920, Cincinnati, 
South India, 

Bunce, Thirza H.,, 1908, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 


Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), 1922, Colum- 
bia River, Indus River. 
Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., 1922, 
Central China. ; 
Burmeister, Margaret, 1926, Minneapolis, 
East Japan. 
1926, 


Buss, Helen S. 
Northwest India. 

Sateen Nellie M., 1922, Pacific, Mex- 
co. 

Butts, Ethel, 1920, Columbia River and 
New York, Korea. 


Byler, Gertrude M., 1927, 
Japan. 


Cincinnati, 


Northwestern, 


Topeka, Bast 


Cc 
ea 2774 Ethel M., 1915, Topeka, North 


India. 
Caris, Clara A,, 1914, Cincinnati, West 
China. 


Carlyle, Elizabeth M., 1920, 
River, North China. 

Carpenter, Mary If., 1923, Bengal. 

Carr, Rachel C., 1909, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Carson, Anna, 1913, Northwestern, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


Columbia 


Carter, Tern, 1928, Northwestern, 
Gujarat. 
ae Belle, 1915, Northwestern, West 


na, 
Cavett, Maurine E., 1926, Des Moines, 
Burm: 


urma. 

Chadwick, Freda P., 1920, Philadelphia, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., 1917, Des Moines, 
Korea. 

Chappell Mary H., 1912, Cincinnati, East 


pan, 
Charles, Bertha D., 1912, 


3 Cincinnati, 
Philippine Islands. 
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Chase, Bertha A., 1928, New England, 
North India. 

Chase, Laura, 1915, New England, Hast 
Japan, 

Cheney, Alice, 1914, Des Moines, Hast 
Japan. 

Cheney, Monona L., 1918, Northwestern, 


North China. 
Chilson, Elma M., 1911, Topeka, Gujarat. 
Christensen, Lydia D., 1913, Des Moines, 
Indus River. 
Chureh, Marie E., 1915, Columbia River, 


Korea. 
Claney, M. Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, North- 
west India. 


Clark, Faith A., 1921, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Clark, Grace, 1911, Pacific, Rhodesia. 


Clausen, Minnie, 1925, Topeka, North An- 


des. 
Clinton, E. Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 
Cnossen, Sadie M. 1927, 
Northwestern, North 
Cole, Marion R., 1925, 
chow. 
Collins, 
Colony, Lucile, 1922, 
Provinces. 
Comstock, Joy E., 
South India. 
Conrow, Marion L., 1922, Topeka, Korea, 
Copley, Ruth E., 1918, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands, and 1925, Mexico. 
Corbett, Lila M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 
Cornelison, Bernice M., 1922, Columbia 
River, Mastern South America. 


(contract), 
India, 
New York, Foo- 


Irma D., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 
Des Moines, Central 


1928, Philadelphia, 


Corner, Sula Marie, 1924, Columbia 
River, Bombay. 

Couch, Helen, 1916, Philadelphia, West 
Japan, 

Covington, Lottie V., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Bengal. 

Cowan, Celia M., 1920, Columbia River, 


West China. 

Cox, Ruth M., 1921, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Crane, Kdith M., 1904, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Craven, Norma, 1917, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 


Crawford, Janette H., 1925, Topeka, 
North India. 

Creek, Bertha M., 1905, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

Cross, Cilicia L., 1918, Minneapolis, An- 
gola. 

Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, 


Central Provinces, 
Culley, Frances E., 1924, New York, Cen- 
tral China. 


Currier, Grace M., 1919, Des Moines, 
France, 

Curry, Olive, 1925, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Curtice, Lois’ K., 1914, New England, 


Hast Japan. 

Curtis, Martha W., 1925, Topeka, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1892, New York, 
Korea. - 


Dalrymple, Marion W., 1918, New Eng- 
land, Lucknow. 


Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, East 


Japan. 
Daniels, Martha J., 1924, Philadelphia, 


Mexico. 
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Daniels, Ruth N., 1920, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Danner, Ruth M., 1917, Northwestern, 


North China. 
Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), 1925, North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 
Daubendiek, Letha I., 1923, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 


Davis, Grace C., 1908, Cincinnati, Luck- 
now. 

Davis, Hazel, 1919, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Lucknow. 

Davis, Lois 1923, Columbia River, 
West Japan. 

Davis, Mary Grace, 1926, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 

Deam, Mary L., 1919, Northwestern, Phil- 


ippine Islands. 

Decker M. Marguerite, 1905, Pacific, 
Philippine Islands. 

Dennis, Viola B., 1919, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Denny, Etta A.,. 1921, Topeka, Foochow. 

Desjardins, Helen, 1918, Northwestern, 
West China. 

Dillenbeck, Nora M., 1913, New York, 
North China. 

Dillingham, Grace L., 1911, Pacific, Ko- 


rea. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwest- 
ern, Lucknow. 

Dirksen, Mechteld D., 1927, New York, 
Malaya. 


Dodd, Stella L. (M.D.), 1921, Des Moines, 
South India. 


Doddridge, Hathel V., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Burma. 
Donahue, K. Mamie, 1926, Philadelphia, 


North Andes. 

Donohugh, Emma B., 1919, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Dove, Agnes C. W., 1920, Columbia River, 
and 1925, Philadelphia, Bombay. 


mates Gladys B., 1925, Topeka, North 

ndia. 

Doyle, Letah A., 1926, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Deaper, Helen A., 1926, Des Moines, Ben- 
gal, 

Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, 
Hast Japan. 

Drescher, Mildred G., 1920, Northwest- 
ern, Bombay. 


Dudley, Rosa E., 1907, Columbia River, 
Philippine Islands. 

Dunn, Agnes D. (R.N.), 1927, Pacific, 
Indus River. 

Dunn, Olive, 1921, Northwestern, North 


India. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., 1928, Cincinnati, 
North India. 

Dyer, Addie C.,. 1917, Cincinnati, Mex- 


ico. 
Dyer, Clara P., 1907, New Bngland, North 
China. 


E 

Heres, Mary Jane, 1917, Cincinnati, 
aly. 

Kbersole, Stella, 1921, Minneapolis, and 
Cincinnati 1926, Burma. 

Hdborg, Vera _M., 1923, Minneapolis, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Eddy, Mabel L., 1902, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 


Bide, Mary L., 1920, Des Moines, Yenping. 
Blliott, Bernice E., 1914, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 
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Ellison, Grace F., 1912, Topeka, West 
China. 

Emery, Phebe E., 1916, Topeka, North 
India. 


Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm, 1926 (contract), 
Minneapolis, Bengal. 

English, Marguerite G., 1921, New Eng- 
land, Korea. 

Eno, Enola, Ph.D., 1915, Des Moines, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Eno, Eula (M.D.), 1922, Des Moines, Cen- 

tral China. 
1909, 


Erbst, Wilhelmina, 
Philippine Islands. 

Ericson, Judith, 1906, Topeka, South In- 
dia. 

Ernusberger, Mrs. Margaret C., 1927, 
Pacific, Hyderabad. 

Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 

Evans, Mary A., 1913, New England, 


Philippine Islands. 
Eveland, Ruth, 1925, Des Moines, Luck- 


Minneapolis, 


now. 
Everley, Garnet M., 1924, Topeka, North- 
west India. 
Fr 


Fales, Cora, 1918, Northwestern, Central 
Provinces. : 

Farmer, Ida A., 1917, New York, North- 
west India. 

Fearon, Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Fehr, Helen E., 1927, Cincinnati, Central 
Provinces. 

Fehr, Vera J., 1919, Cincinnati, West Ja- 


pan. 
Fernstrom, Helma J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Indus River. 
Ferris, Helen, 1928, Pacific, Kiangsi. 
Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), 1917, Columbia 
River, Gujarat. 
Field, Ruth, 1918, Columbia River, Ben- 


gal. 

Finlay, Annette, 1920, Cincinnati, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Flessel, Anna M., 1923, New York, West 
China. 

Foote, Rhetta C., 1925, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Forsyth, Estella M., 1907, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., 1921, Topeka, West 
China. 

Foster, Ina Lee, 1924, Philadelphia, East- 
ern South America. 


ree, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, 
taly. 
Fox, Eulalia H., 19138, Northwestern, 


Central China. 


Trrantz, Ida F., 1914, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Frazey, H. Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 

Fredericks, Anna H., 1915, New York, 
Kiangsi. 


Fuller, Edna H., 1924, Pacific, Hinghwa. 
Fuller, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, 
Rhodesia. a ; 


Gabrielson, Winnie M., 1908, ‘Topeka, 
North India. 
Galleher, Helen M., 1924, Cincinnati, Yen- 


ping. 
Gard, Blanche A., 1920, Topeka, Hast Ja- 
pan. 


1927] 


Garden, Frances B. (contract), 1924, Cin- 
cinnati, South India. 
Gaylord, Hdith F., 1913, Des 
China and Korea. 
Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1917, Northwestern, 


Moines, 


Gilliland, Helen C., 1918, Pacific, Eastern 
South America. 
Gilman, Gertrude, 1896, New England, 


North China. 

ba ca om al Mamie I’., 
Yen a 

Golise ane L., 1908, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 


1904, Des Moines, 


Gongwer, Margaret R., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Bulgaria. 

Gooding, sere, 1923, Northwestern, 
North Chin 


Gould, Olive. ¥ 1921, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 


Gourley, Ina. (M.D.), 1925, Des Moines, 


North India. 
1922, 


Graf, Martha A., Cincinnati, Foo- 


chow. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, 
Bengal. 

Greene, Leola M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Central Provinces. 

Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Greer, Lillian P., 1917, Topeka, North 
China. 

Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, 
North China. 

eGrennan, BHlizabeth M., 1925, Northwest- 


ern, Philippine Islands. 
Griffin, Alta I., 1921, Northwestern, South 


India 
Griffin, Pansy P., 1920, Philadelphia, 
North China. 
Grove, Nelda L., 1919, Topeka, Korea. 
H 


Haberman, Margaret O., 1920, Japan, and 
1926, North India, Northwestern, North 


India, 
Hadden, G. Evelyn, 19138, Pacific, North 


ndia. 
Hager Esther M., 1925, New York, East- 
ern South America, 
Hagen, Olive I., 1919, Northwestern, West 


Japan, 
M. Lillian, 1914, 


Halfpenny, 
North China. 
Hall, Ada B., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hall, Dorcas, 1922? Philadelphia, Central 
Provinces. 
Hall, Mrs. Rosetta 8. (M.D.), 1890, New 


York, Korea. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., 1918, Topeka, ° 
‘oo¢ 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 1921, Topeka, 
Foochow. 


Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 1920, Baltimore, 
South India. 


Hanks, HW. Gertrude, 1920, Philadelphia, 
North Andes 

Hannah, re L., 1924, New Wngland, 
Gujarat. 

Hansing, eons 1920, Northwestern, 
West Chi 


ae Mabel oe 1924, Northwestern, Ma- 

Hardt Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North 
dia. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 


Harger, Gladys B., 1919, Northwestern, 
est China. 
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Harris, Alice C., 1920, New WJHngland, 
North India. 
Harrod, Anna M., 1919, Northwestern, 


South India. 
Hartford, Mabel C., 


Yenping. 

Hartung, Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Eastern 
South America, and 1924, Mexico. 
Harvey, Ruth M., 1923, Minneapolis, Ma- 
laya. 
Hatch, Hazel A., 1920, Topeka, Korea. 
Hawkins, Sallie C., 1921, Topeka, Philip- 

pine Islands. 


Hayes, Virginia, 1923, North 
Andes. 
Haynes, BH. 
Heath, Frances J. 
York, North China. 
Heaton, Carrie A., 

East Japan. 


1887, New England, 


Cincinnati, 


Irene, 1906, 
(M.D.), 


1893, Northwestern, 


New York, Korea. 
1913, New 


Heist, Laura, 1921, Columbia River, Gu- 
jarat. 

Helm, Mabel, 1924, Cincinnati, Mexico. ° 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), 1923, New 
York, Foochow. 

Hermiston, Margaret I. W., 1919, New 
England, Northwest India. 

Hess, Margaret I., 1918, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Hess, Stella A., 1914, Cincinnati, Rho- 
desia. 

Hewitt, Helen M., 1904, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 

Hewson, Marguerite H., 1922, Columbia 
River, Philippine Islands. 

Highbaugh, Irma, 1917, Topeka, North 
China 

Hill, Clara M., 1921, New England, Mex- 
ico. 

Hoath, Ruth, 1916, Topeka North India. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, 1915, Northwestern, 


North China. 


Hobart, Louise, 1912, Northwestern, North 


China. 

Hoffman, Carlotta B., 1906, Northwest- 
ern, Northwest India. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., 1924, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Hoge, Elizabeth 1892, Cincinnati, Luck- 
now. 

Holder, Edna, 1922, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Holland, ira. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 


Hollister, Grace A., 1905, Cincinnati, 
Mexico. 
Hollows, Bessie A., 1922, New England, 


Central China. 


Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, In- 
dus River. 
Holman, Sarah C., 1914, Minneapolis, 


Northwest India. 
Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West 


China. 

Holway, Ruth B., 1924, New England, 
North Andes. 

Honnell, Grace L., 1920, Topeka, North 
India, 

Hosford, Ruby C., 1918, Topeka, Eastern 
South America. 

Householder, C. Bthel, 1918, Topeka, 
West China. 

Howey, Harriet, 1916, Cincinnati, West 
Japan, 

Howey, Mary E. (contract), 1927, Cincin- 
nati, Hast Japan. 


Hu King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, 
Foochow. 
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Huffman, Loal BE. (M.D.), 1911, Cincin- 
nati, Northwest, India. 

Hughes, M. Pearl, 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Hulbert, Esther L., 19238, Cincinnati, 
Korea, f ro ys 
Hulbert, Jeanette C., 1914, Cincinnati, 

Korea, 
Hunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Ben- 
gal. ‘ $s 
Hunt, Faith A., 1914, Minneapolis. Ki- 
angsi. 
Hae Alice B., 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hurlbut, Floy, 1913, Topeka, Foochow. 
Hutchens, Edna M.. 1921, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Hyneman, Ruth §E., 1915, Cincinnati, 
Lucknow. 
I 


Irwin, Alice A., 1928, Cincinnati, Hastern 
South America. 


J 

Jackson, C. Ethel, 1902, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., 1922, Minneapolis, 
North India. 

Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Jayne, Ruth W., 1924, Pacific, Foochow. 

Jewell, Amy L., 1924, New York, Malaya. 


Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., New 
York, North China. 


Johanson, Maria A. J., 1915, Topeka, Ben- 


1883, 


gal. 
Johnson, Hda L., 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 


Johnson, Ingle A., 1927, Topeka, Angola. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1912, Baltimore, 
Mexico. 

Johnson, Mary A., 1925, Minneapolis, 
Hinghwa. 

Johnston, Ruth H., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Malaya 


Jones, Dorothy, 1903, Northwestern, West 
China. 


Jones, Edna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., 1911, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 

Jones, Joan C., 1920 (contract), New 


York, Gujarat. 

Jones, Laura B®. (M.D.), 1919, New York, 
West China. 

Justin, Catherine L., 1923, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), 1923, To- 
peka, Lucknow. 


K 
Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. i 
Keeney, Dorothea L., 1920, New York, 
Foochow 


Kehm, Alta P., 1924, Minneapolis, North- 
west India. 

Kellogg, Nora W., 1921, 
Kiangsi 

ue ‘Ada M., 1924, Pacific, North In- 
ia 

Kennard, Olive E., 1914, Pacific, North 
India. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., 1917, Philadelphia, 

Kesler, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), 1888, Cincinnati, 


Northwestern, 


Malaya. 
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China and Philippine Islands, 1922, 


Gujarat. 
1925, 


Keyhoe, Rate 
Central Province 

Dlizabeay I, 1919, Philadelphia, 

‘Japan. 


Kilburn, 

Bast 
King, Sarah, 1923, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
King, Winifred JB. 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 
Kintner, Lela, 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 
Kinzly, Katherine M., 1924, New York, 


Bengal. 
Kipp, wee I. (M.D.), 1910, Northwest- 


ern, Indus River. 
Kipp, Julia I., 1906, 
River. 
Kleiner, Clara E., 1927, Des Moines, Bom- 
(contract), 1924, 
1924, 


Northwestern, 


Des Moines, 


Northwestern, Indus 


Florence EH. 
Cincinnati, Malaya. 
Klingeberger, Ida M., 

Northwest India. 
1912, 


Knapp, Elsie L., 
Knight, Florence, 1925, Pacific, Mexico. 


ay. 
Kleinhenn, 


Topeka, 


North China. 


Knox, Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, 
North China. 
Kostrup, Bertha A., 1916, Northwestern, 


Philippine Islands and Korea, 


L 


Laird, Esther, 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Landis, Rotha S., 1926, New York, Ioo- 
chow. 

Landrum, Margaret D., 1909, Northwest- 
ern, Lucknow. 

Lane, Ortha M., 1919, Des Moines, North 


China. 
(R.N.), 1927, North- 


Lang, Victoria C. 
western, Southeast Africa. 
Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1920, Pacific, North 


China. 

eeeers H. Ruth, 1927, Topeka, North 
Indi 

Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Lawrence, Birdice W., 1917, Northwest- 


ern, North China. 
Lawrence, Mabel C., 1914, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Lawson, Anne [E., 1885, 
Northwest India. 
Laneon, Ellen L., 1917, Cincinnati, Indus 
» River 
Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 1911, North- 


western, Gujarat. 
Leadbeater, A. Evelyn (M.D.), 1928, New 


York, Korea. 
Martha, 1897, Cincinnati, 


Lebeus, J. HE. 
Blizabeth M., 1914, Philadelphia, 


West Japan. 


Des Moines, 


Lee, Mabel, 1908, Minneapolis, East Ja- 
pan. 
Lefforge, Roxy, 1918, Northwestern, Foo- 
chow. 
Lentz, Grace Z., 1920, Pacific, Central 
China. 
me oe Grace W., 1923, New York, Central 
ina 


Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D. ), 1910, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, North- 
western, South India. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 
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Linam, Alice, 1895, New York, Yenping. 
Lindblad, Anna C., 1908, New England, 
West China. 


‘Livermore, Melvya <A., 1897, Topeka, 
Northwest India. f 
Lochhead, G. Christian, 1922, Vhiladel- 


phia, France. 
Loper, Ida G., 1898, New York, North In- 


dia. 
hnasey Theresa, 1926, Topeka, North In- 
a. 
Loucks, Blanche H., 1917, Northwestern, 
Central China. 
Loveless, Emilie R., 1919, New York, 
North Africa. 
ism) Nellie, 19138, Cincinnati, South In- 
Luce, I R. Isabel, 1925, Pacific, Central 
Budgets Abbie M., 1919, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West 
China. 
M 
Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 
MaclIntire, Frances 'W., 1916, New Eng- 


land, East Japan. 
Madden, | F. E., Pearl, 
Maltby, Christine, 1923, Topeka, Mexico. 
Manchester, Ruth C., 1919, New England, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Manly, Grace H., 1924, Cincinnati, West 
China. 
Manly, Marian EB. (M.D.), 1925, 
nati, West China. 


1916, Philadelphia, 


Cincin- 


Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, Foo- 

meena’ Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West 

wage Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Ko- 

Marsiolt Jessie A., 1901, New England, 
Hinghwa. 


Marsh, Mabel C., 1910, Topeka, Malaya, 
and 1925, Mexico ; 1926, Malaya. 

Martin, Clara, 1897, "Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Maskell, Florence W., 1898, Des Moines, 
South India, 


Mason, Florence P., 1917, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
Mason, Inez D., 1915, New England, 
Lucknow. 


Masters, Florence IF., 1924, Des Moines, 


Bombay. 

Matthew, Helen, 1924, Northwestern, In- 
dus River. 

Maull, Alice P., 1924 Des Moines, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mae Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bom- 


ay. 
wee Edith F., 1926, Cincinnati, Foo- 


McCartney, Blanche L., 1916, Topeka, 
North India. 

McCutchen, Martha L., 1919, Topeka, 
TFoochow. 

McDade, Myra L., 1919, Baltimore, 
Kiangsi. 


MeMann, M. Ethel, 1922, Cincinnati, Rho- 


Menu Ada, 1922, Northwestern, Korea. 
Meader, Frances S., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central China. 
aoe Alice, 1897, Cincinnati, North In- 
a. : 
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Meeker, Bessie L., 1919, Topeka, Kiangst. 

Mellinger, Roxana, 19138, Cincinnati, 
Burma, 

Merrill, Clara E., 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

Merritt, Edna F., 1924, New York, 
Hinghwa. 

Metsker, Mary K., 1928, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Miller, Alpha J., 1924, Cincinnati, An- 
ola. 

Miller, Ethel, 1917, Philadelphia, Korea. 

Miller, Iva M., (M.D.), 1909, Columbia 


River, Central China. 

Miller, Lula A., 1901, New York, Korea. 

Miller, Viola Bs; 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Mills, Camilla, 1922, 
North China. 


Columbia _ River, 


Milnes, Frances A. (contract), 1924, Pa- 
cific, North China. 

Minear, Ruth, 1927, Des Moines, North 
Andes. 

Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 1924, North- 
western, Mexico, 

Montgomery, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South 
India. 

Moore, M. Gladys, 1920, Des Moines, Bur- 


ma. 
Morehouse, Edith T. 
York, South India. 
Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Gujarat. 
Morgan, Julia (M.D.), 1922, Philadelphia, 


(M.D.), 1921, New 


North China. 

Brorenn, Mabel, 1918, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

Morgan, Margaret, 1910, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Morris, Harriett P., 1921, Topeka, Korea. 

Morris, Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. D.), New 
York, Korea. 

Morrow, Julia [., 1918, Columbia River, 


South India 


Moses, Mathilde R., 1916, 
now. 


Moss, Loma R., 19238, Cincinnati, 
west India. 


Topeka, Luck- 
North- 


Munson, Kezia W., 1918, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Murphy, May, 1922, Columbia River, 
Eastern South America. 

Murray, Helen 8 1919, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 

Myers, Ruth Ee 1922, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

N 
Nagler, Etha M., 1920, Northwestern, 


Central China. 
Narbeth, BE. Gwendoline, 
phia, North Africa. 


1922, Philadel- 


Baylor, Nell F., 1912, Topeka, South In- 

ia. 

Nelson, Ada M., 1925, Northwestern, 
ombay. 

Nelson, Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Indus 
River. 

aka Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Gu- 
jara 

Nelson, BE, Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

ag ee Eva I., 1916, Minneapolis, Ma- 
aya. 

aah Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West 


na. 
Nelson, Marie, 19238, New England, An- 


gola. 
Nevitt, Jane Ellen, 1912, 


Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. ; 
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Newman, Emma W., 1925, Northwestern, 
North India. 
Newton, Minnie B., 1912, New York, Gu- 


jarat. 

Norberg, Eugenia, 1907, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Northcott, Ruth B., 1924, Northwestern, 


Southeast Africa. 


Nowlin, Mabel R., 1915, Des Moines, 
North China. 
Nuzum, Ruth P., 1921, New WJHngland, 


North China. 


O 


Odee, Bertha, 1921, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 

Oelschlaeger, Lydia, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Ogborn, Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 

Okey, Mary C., 1924, 
Northwest India. 
Older, Mildred, 1925, Des Moines, Hyder- 
abad. 
Oldfather, 


1923, Des Moines, 
Korea. 
Oldridge, Mary B., 1919, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 
Roxanna H., 1909, 
Lucknow. 


Oldroyd, 
Olson, Della, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 
Olson, Mary W., 1903, Minneapolis, Ma- 


laya. 
ean Eva A., 1927, Topeka, North 


Afri 
Otto, ‘Violet L., 1923, Topeka, South In- 
dia. 


1924, Northwestern, 


Northwestern, 


Jeanette, 


Topeka, 


Overman, L. Belle, 1917, Northwestern, 
Korea. 
i 
Packer, Josephine, 1922, Des Moines, 


HKastern South America. 


raise Ina M., 1922, Philadelphia, Mex- 
co. 

Bane Mildred A., 1920, New York, East 
Japan 

Palm, Emma M., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Palmer, Ethel M., 1921, Pacific, Indus 
River. 

Palmer, Pearl E., 1927, New York, North- 


west India. 
Parish, S. Rebecca (M.D.), 1906, North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 


Parks, Vera H., 1922, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Parmenter, Ona M., 1920, Minneapolis, 
Rhodesia. 


Patterson, Anna Gail, 1920, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Pearson, Mary N., 1920, New England, 
Mexico. 

Peckham, Caroline §S., 1915, Northwest- 
ern, West Japan. 

Peet, Azalia H., 1916, New York, West 
Japan. 

Penney, Oril A., 1926, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

Penney, Winnogene C., 1916, Topeka, 
West China. 

eer, Mary Louise, 1910, Topeka, North 
ndia. 

Perry, Edith M., 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 

Perry, Harriet aa 1922, New Wngland, 

Hast Japan. 

Persson, Hertha, 1920, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
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Peters, Jessie I., 1903, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Phillips, Bess L., 1924, Cincinnati, South- 
east Africa. 


Pider, Myrtlé Z., 1911, Topeka, Hast Ja- 
pan. 

Pierce, Mildred L., 1922, Des Moines, Ben- 
1 


al. 

Pitinians Annie M., 1919, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Place, Pauline A., 1916, Northwestern, 
West Japan. 


Pletcher, Mina L., 1928, Cincinnati, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foo- 


chow 
Pool, Lydia S., 1908, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 
Hortees Euniee, 1913, Topeka, Northwest 
India. 
Alice M., 1906, New York, North 


Powell, 
China. 
Power, E. Marie, 1926, Topeka, Gujarat. 


Power, Elsie M., 1919, Topeka, Burma. 
Precise, yee 1922, To eka, Gujarat. 

Precise, Pearl, 19232, ‘opeka, ujarat. 
Prentice, Margaret Mae, 1924, Topeka, 


North China. 

Proctor, Orvia A., 1919, Des Moines, West 
China. 

Proud, Vivian L., 1926, Cincinnati, North 
Chi 


ina. 
Pugh, Ada E., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 


Purdy, Carrie M., 1895, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 
Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 
Q 
Quinton, Frances, 1916, Northwestern, 
Rhodesia. 
R 
Raab, Theodora A. (contract), 1923, Pa- 
cific, Kiangsi. 
Radley, Vena I., 1925, New York, North 
China. 
Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 
Ramsey, Bertha W., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Rhodesia. 
Randall, S. Edith, 1911, Topeka, North- 


west ‘India 
Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Ma- 


laya. 

Ransom, Ruth, 1919, Philadelphia, North 
Andes. 

Rea, C. Lois, 1922, Cincinnati, Malaya 


Reddick, Olive TE 1921, Philadelphia, 
Lucknow. 

Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Reeves, Cora D., 1917, Northwestern, 


Central China. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 1923, New 
York, Bulgaria 
Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, Hastern 
South America. 
Reid, Mabel J.. 1924, Des Moines, Burma. 
Reik, Elsie, 1922, Northwestern, Foochow. 
EUs Frieda, 1918, Northwestern, Yen- 
Reitz, 


“Beulah H., 1922, Topeka, Rhode- 
sia. 
Rexroth, Emma K., 1916, Columbia River, 


South India. 
Reynolds, Elsie M., 1906, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 


1927] 


Richards, Pmily, 1925, Cincinnati, Gu- 


jarat. 
Richards, Gertrude E., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 


Richardson, Faithe, 1925, Topeka, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Richey, DPlizabeth H., 1919, Cincinnati, 
Foochow. 


Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 

Riechers, Bertha L., 1915, Pacific Central 
China. 

~~ cians E., 1925, Des Moines, Gu- 


arat. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), 1922, Columbia River, 
Indus River. 

Robbins, Mmma H., (M.D.), 1911, Topeka, 


Central China. 
Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, 


Korea. 
aa Elizabeth S., 1917, Minneapo- 
lis., Korea. 


Robinson, Alvina, 1907, Des Moines, Bur- 
ma. 

Robinson, Faye H., 1917, 
Central China. 

Robinson, Martha WH., 1922, Philadelphia, 
North ‘Africa. 


New England, 


Robinson, Muriel H., 1914, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Robinson, Ruth 4H., 1900, Baltimore, 
India. 

Rockwell, Lillie M., 1919, Baltimore, 
Lucknow. 


Rogers, Hazel T., 1919, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Rogers, Mayme M., 1921, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Rohde, HBleanora C., 1921, Northwestern, 
Netherlands Indies. 

1921, Cincinnati, 

Korea 


Rosenberger, Elma T., 
ee “ise M., 1909, Philadelphia, Gu- 
arat. 
Rossiter, Henrietta B., 1917, Des Moines, 
West China. 
Bor Carrie H., 1926, Topeka, North In- 
a. 
Royce, Edith M., 1920, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea. 
mk Marian D., 1924, Cincinnati, Ma- 
‘Rubuigh ht, aroline J B., 1913, Philadelphia, 
Wastern South America, 
aus Mrs. Artele B., 1918, Baltimore, 
aly. 


Ruggles, Ethel E., 1916, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 


Ruppel, Leona E., 1919, Des Moines, 
Bombay. 

Russell, ata Helen, 1895, Pacific, Hast 
Japan. 4 


Salzer, Florence, 1920, Minneapolis, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Sayles, Florence A., 1914, Columbia River, 
Ceaival China. 

Schaefer, Carolyn E., 1925, Minneapolis, 


Northwest India. 
1910, Northwestern, 


Bomar) Hanna, 

rea. 

Schaum, we L. (M.D.), 1920, Topeka, 
North Chi 

Scheidt, Ellen’ A., 1920, Topeka, Philip- 
ine Islands, 

Scheirich, A. Beta, 1922, 


Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
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a cee Rilla, 1928, Topeka, North 
Chin 

Runianniae Hildegarde M., 1924, North- 
western, Central Provinces. 

Scovill, Ila, 1925, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

Seal, May Bell, 1922, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Search, Blanche T., 1914, Philadelphia, 
Kiangsi. 


Seeck, Margaret, 1917, Topeka, Kiangsl. 


Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, East 
Japan. 

Sellers, Rue A., 1889, Cincinnati, North 
India. 


Shannon, Mary W., 1909, Topeka, Burma 


and Lucknow, Lucknow, 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice J. Hammond, 1900, 
New York, Korea. 

Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

Shawhan, Grace B., 1923, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., 1927, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Shepherd, Elsie M., 1928, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 

Shively, Mirtha E., 1926, Cincinnati, Ma- 
laya. 

Shoemaker, Esther (M.D.), 1927, Phila- 

_ delphia, South India 

Shufelt, Edith E., 1921, Minneapolis, 
North China. 

Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Simonds, Mildred, 1906, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Simpson, Cora W., 1907, Northwestern, 


Central China. 


Simpson, Mabel B., 1920, Topeka, South 


India. 

er Fern M., 1921, Cincinnati, Yen- 
ping. 

Slate, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, East 
Japan 


Smith, Ada, 1921, Cincinnati, 

Smith, Alice L., 
chow. 

Smith, Clara Bell, 
Central China. 

Smith, Ellen E., 


Korea. 
1924, New York, Foo- 


1914, Philadelphia, 


1922, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Smith, Emily, 1910, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 


ae Grace Pepper, 1919, Pacific, Indus 
ver. 

Smith, Jennie M., 1915, Columbia River, 
Lucknow, ‘ 
Bee a Joy L., 1918, Des Moines, Central 

€ 
Smith, “Myrtle A., 1921, 

Foochow. 
Smith, Sadie M., 1921, Pacific, Burma. 
Snavely, Gertrude LW., 1906, Philadelphia, 


Korea. 
Soper, Laura De Witt, 1917, Topeka, 


North India. 
Spathelf, Rena F., 1925, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 


Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, 


Northwestern, 


Hast Japan. 
Sprunger, Eva F., 1919, Pacific, Foochow. 
Stahl, C. Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 
Stahl, erate M., 1919, Cincinnati, North 
China. 
Stahl, Ruth L., 1917, Cincinnati, North 
China. 
North 


Stahl, Tirzah M., 1921, Cincinnati, 
China 


Stallard, Hleanor B., 1924, Pacific, North 
India. 
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Starkey, Bertha F., 1910, Cincinnati, 
West Japan, and 1925, Korea. 
Staubli, Frieda, 1922, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 
Stewart, Emma, 1927, Northwestern, 
Bombay. f 
Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, 
Burma. 

Stone, Myrtle M., 1922, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Stouffer, Edith J., 1922, Philadelphia, 
Burma. 4 ; 

Stover, Myrta O., 1925, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Stowe, Genevieve G., 
River, Malaya. 

‘ Strawick, Gertrude, 1906, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Strever, Frances E., 1922, Topeka, East- 
ern South America. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 1908, Philadel- 
phia, North China. 

Studley, Ellen M., 1924, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., 1921, Minneapolis, 
East Japan. 


1927, Columbia 


Suffern, Ellen H., 1917, Northwestern 
and Pacific, Hinghwa. 
Suhr. Laura J., 1921, Topeka, North 


India. 
Sutherland, May B., 1915, Topeka, Bom- 


Swan, Beulah M., 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M., 1917, New 
York, Korea. 

Sweet, M. Edith, 1917, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 
> 


Tavis Anna M., 1918, New York, Mex- 

co. 

Taylor, Erma, 19138, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Taylor, Mabel, 1922, Columbia River, Cen- 
tral China. 

Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Temple, Laura, 1903, New York, Mexico. 

Terrell, Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, North- 
west India. 

Thoburn, Isabella, 1927, Philadelphia, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Thomas, Ethel E., 1919, Topeka, Mexico. 

Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Thomas, Ruth F., 1917, Northwestern, 
Southeast Africa. 

Thomasson, Leona (contract), 1926, Bal- 


timore, Kiangsi. 

Thompson, A. Armenia, 1920, Topeka, 
Philippine Islands. 

Thompson, Ethel T., 1921, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Thompson, May Bel, 1915, 
Kiangsi. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., 1924, Minneapolis 
and Northwestern, Lucknow. 

Todd, Althea M., 1895, New England, 
Hinghwa. 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, 1904, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 1922, Northwest- 
ern, Northwest India. 

Traeger, Gazelle, 1922, Topeka, Malaya. 

bho Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 


Topeka, 


[1927 


Trissel, Maude V., 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 1918, Northwestern, 
West China. 
Troxel, Moneta J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Korea. f 
Truckenmiller, Irene, 1925, Des Moines, 
Indus River. 

Tubbs, Lulu L., 1917, Northwestern, Rho- 
desia. 

Turner, Elizabeth J., 1915, Des Moines, 
Gujarat. 

Turner, Mellony F., 1925, New York, Bul- 


garia. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, 
West China 


chow. 


U 


Urech, Lydia, 1916, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 


v 


Vail, Olive, 1918, Topeka, Malaya. | 

Vandegrift, Frances C., 1919, Philadel- 
phia, North Andes. : 

Vanderberg, Annie, 1925,* Minneapolis, 
Foochow. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., 1924, Baltimore, 
North Africa. : 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, 1924, Baltimore, 
North Africa. 

Van Fleet, Edna M., 1918, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 


Ww 
Wagner, Dora A., 1918, Topeka, Hast Ja- 


pan. : 

Waldron, Rose H., 1922, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Walker, Jennie C., 1918, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Walker, Joyce E., 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Wallace, Lydia H., 1906, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 
Wallace, Margaret, 1922, Minneapolis, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Walter, A. Jeanette, 1911, Topeka, Ko- 
rea. 

Ware, Lena, 1922, New York, Italy. 

Warner, Emma E., 1919, .Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1918, Columbia River, 
Eastern South America. 

wa ene Ruth A., 1915, Topeka, North 
ndia. 

Wasem, Grace A., 1926, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. ; 
Watrous, Mary, 1912, New York, North 
China. : 
Watson, Harriett L., 1920, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

wee Annabelle, 1917, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 

ween Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North 
ndia. 

Webb, Nora, 1919, Topeka, North Africa. 

Webster, Alice S., 1924, New York, Hast- 
ern South America. 

Weigel, Marion (contract), Philadelphia, 
Wastern South America. 

Welch, A. Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Welles, Doris I., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

wae Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West 

na, 


Ce 


1927] 


Wells, Elizabeth J., 1901, 
South India. 

Wells, Margaret C., 1926, Columbia River, 
Mexico. 


Des Moines, 


Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foo- 
chow. 
Wencke, Doris R., 1920, Northwestern, 


West China. 

Wescott, Ida G., 1915, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 

West, — 1927, 
Indus Rive 

bad Nellie M., 1920, Des Moines, North 
India. 

Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 


Irene, Cincinnati, 


Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), 1927, 
Topeka, North India. 
Wheat, Lemira B., 1915, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., 1920, New England, 
Central China, 

Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Wheelock, Ethel C., 1921, 
South India. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, 1923, Minneapolis, 
Lucknow. 


Cincinnati, 


White, Anna L., 1911, Minneapolis and 
Pacific, West Japan. 
White, Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, 


Central China. 

Whiteley, Martha D., 1925, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 

Whitefield, Mary W., 1926 
Philadelphia, Malaya. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, 

Whitmer, 1924, Northwest- 
ern, Central China. 

Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), 1924, Des 

Wilcox, Alice A., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wilk, Helen a. 1925, Northwestern, 

Philippine Islands. 


(contract), 


Topeka, Luck- 


now. 
Harriet M., 
Moines, North China. 
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Wilkinson, Lydia A., 1892, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 
Williamson, Iva M., 1921, Cincinnati, 


Central China. 
Willis, Katherine H., 


Foochow. 
Wilson, Emma W., 1924, 
chow. 
Waacn Frances R., 1914, 
nina. 
Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, 


Hinghwa. 
Wilson, Retta I., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
1926, 


1916, Baltimore, 
Topeka, Foo- 
Topeka, North 


Northwestern, 


India. 


Winslow, Des Moines, Bur- 


South 


Hazel, 


ma. 
Wirz, Frieda, 1925, Cincinnati, 


India. 
Witham, Lois B., 1920, 
Wolcott, Ruth F. (M.D.), 
Moines. Ioochow. 
Wood, Hazel 0., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 
1914, Northwestern, Korea. 
1919 (contract), 


Wood, Lola, 
Woodruff, Frances E., 
N.), 1925, North- 
York, 


Topeka, Foochow. 
1927, Des 


New York, Kiangsi. 
Woodruff, Jennie G. (R. 
western, Rhodesia. 
Woodruff, Mabel A.,, 

Kiangsl. 
Woodruff, Sadie J., 
Burma. 
Wright, Laura §&., 
North India. 
Wysner, Glora M., 1927, Cincinnati, North 


1910, New 
1920, Northwestern, 


1895, Northwestern, 


Africa. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, West Ja- 
pan. 

"4 

Young, Effie G., 1892, New England, 
North China. 

Young, Mariana, 1897, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Young, Mary E., 1919, Columbia River, 


Korea. 
Youtsey, Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


When the name of a large city is given, without a street or institutional address, 


add Methodist Episcopal Church. 


June 1, 1928 
I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 

Bennett, Lorraine, 92 Canal St., Rangoon, 
B ET neae 2 

oeye ie’ By 
Bonafield Julia, ef 

Road, Shangh 
Bowen, "Alice, B02 Essex St., Minneapolis, 


Singapore, Malaya. 
Yuen Ming Yuen 


Minn. 
Crane, Edith M., 23 Yuen Ming Yuen. 


Road, ee 
Culley, Frances Avo x, 
Eno, Bula ED’ 2813 Dotinge Grove 


Ave Maines Iowa. 
Fox, fala $21 Bloomington St., 


Galleher, elen ae. Wuhu, Anhwei. 
Apps, Lulu, Afton, Iowa. 
Hollows, essie, Methuen, Mass. 


Kesler, Mary G., Chinkiang. 


Lentz, Grace Z., 431 eee Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Leslie, Grace E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Loucks, Blanche Helen, heroin Japan. 

Luce, R. Isabel, Fort Vally, Ga. 


McDade, Myra Tie Chinkiang. 


Meader, Frances. S.. Taianfu, Shantung. 
Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 


Nagler, Etha M., Plainwell, Mich. 

Ogborn, Kate L., Perry, Iowa. 

Rahe, Cora L., Upland, Ind. 

Reeves, Cora D., Nanking. 

Riechers, Bertha L., 253 Burton Court, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Robbins, Emma H., (M.D.), 4148 Sheridan 
Road, Lincoln, Neb. 

Robinson, Faye H., Wuhu. 

Sayles, Florence Ah Tientsin. 
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Shaw, Hilla C., Nanking. 

Simpson, Cora H., 44 Peking Road, 
Shanghai. 


Smith, Clara Bell, 1404 Riverview Ave., 
Wilmington. Del. 

Smith, Joy L., Dickens, Iowa. . 

Taylor, Mabel, Cascade, Mont. 

Walker, Jennie C., Kingman, Kan. 

Wasem, Grace A., 92 Canal St., Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., Central St., Hudson, 


Mass. 

White, Laura M., 143 North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Whitmer, Harriett M., 23 Yuen Ming 


Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Williamson, Iva M., 283 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Youtsey, Edith R., Herington, Kan. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Brayton, Margaret, 95 East Palmer St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., Route 4, Dotham, 
Ala. 
Cowan, Celia M., Homedale, Idaho. 
Ellison, Grace F., Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Fosnot, Pearl B., Davenport, Neb. 
Hansing, Ovidia, 1914 Sherman 
Evanston, Ill. 
Harger, Gladys B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Householder, C. Ethel, Bladen, Neb. 
Lybarger, Lela Ri, Chengtu. 
Manly, Grace E., ‘Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Nelson, Lena, 7112 North Negley Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Proctor, Orvia, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., Villisca, Iowa. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Allen, Mabel E., Chungking, Szechwan. 
3rethorst, S. Marie, 5555 33rd Ave., N. 
E., Seattle, Wash. 
Caris, Clara, Chungking, Szechwan. 


Ave., 


Castle, Belle, 24 West Street So., Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Desjardins, Helen, Suining, Szechwan. 

Ilessel, Anna M., Huntington, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Holmes, Lillian L. (R.N.), Chungking, 
Szechwan. 


Jones, Dorothy, Chengtu, Szechwan. 


Jones, Laura FH. (M.D.), 1608 South 
Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Lindblad, Anna C., Be Sweden. 

Manly, "Marian ©. D.), Chengtu, 
Szechwan. 

Manning, Ella, Peking. 

Miller, Viola’ ‘L. (R.N.), Chungking, 
Szechwan, 

cette Henrietta B., 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shang: hai. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 108 North Third St., 


Cayahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Wells, Annie M., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Wencke, Doris, Chungking, Szechwan. 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Abel, Edith I’., Foochow. 
Adams, Jean, 543 North Highland Ave., 


Hollywood, Cal. 
Bartlett, Carrie M., Futsing, via Foochow. 
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Bartlett, Myrth, 1417 Ridgeway, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Cole, Marion R., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 


Davis, “Mary Grace, Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 
Denny, Htta A., Burlingame, Kan. 


Irazey, Laura, Nickerson, Kan. 


Graf, Martha A., Thal. Kt. St., Gallen, 
Switzerland. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., Haitang, via 
Foochow. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 211 Oak Knoll 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), Williams- 
burg, Mass. 


Hu King Eng (M.D.), Singapore, Malaya. 

Hurlburt, Ploy, 415 gonth 25th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Jayne, Ruth E., Kutien. 

Jones, Edna, Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., Futsing, via Foochow. 

IKkeeney, Dorothea L., 805 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Landis, Rotha S., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 
Lefforge, Roxy, Hwa Nan College, Foo- 


chow. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), Futsing, via Foochow. 


Mace, Rose A., Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va. 

Mann, Mary, 35 Temple St., Boston, 
Mass 


MeBee, Edith F., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 

chow. 

Mae cnee: Martha L., Haitang, via Foo- 
chow. 

Nevitt, J. Ellen, Edinburg, Va. 

Plumb, Florence J., Foochow. 

Boke Elsie, 740 North Rush St., Chicago, 


Richey, Elizabeth H., Foochow. 

Shawhan, Grace B., ’Foochow. 

Sia, Ruby, Foochow. 

Smith, Alice L., Cornwallville, N. Y. 

Smith. Myrtle A. 109 North Hannah 8t., 
Albion, Mich. 

Sprunger, Eva F., Kutien. 

Staubli, Frieda, Room 38038, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Trimble, Lydia A., Futsing. 

Tyler, Ursula J., Grove City, Ohio. 

Vanderberg, Annie, Forestburg, S. Dak. 

Wallace, L. Ethel, Hwa Nan College, Moo- 


chow. - 

Wells, Phebe C., Foochow. 

Wilcox, Alice A., Foochow. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., Foochow. 

Willis, Katherine H., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., Foochow. 

Witham, Lois ., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 


Ruth F. (M.D.), 
Foochow. 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Aldrich, Sylvia, 417 Forest Ave., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 
Apple, E. Blanche, Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Bachman, Mary V., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Betow, Hmma J., 2836 Church St., Clyde, 


Ohio. 
Bjorklund, Sigrid C., Hinghwa, Fukien. 


Brewster, Karis 8., Hinghwa, Fukien, 


chow. 
Wolcott, 
pital, 


Magaw Hos- 


1927] Drreotory or W. 
Brown, Cora M., 1848 Grove St., Boulder, 
Colo. 


Fuller, Edna 4 Delia, Kan. 

Johnson, Eda L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Johnson, Mary ot Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Lebeus, J. BD. Martha, 440 Lafayette Ave., 
Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Marriott, Jessie ae Angtau, Hinghwa, 
Fukien. 
Mason, Florence Pearl, 420 Plum S&t., 


Cincinnati, ae 
Merritt, Edna F 
Palm, mma Dis Christ ‘Hospital, 

nati, Ohio. 

Persson, Bertha, Goteborg, Sweden. 
Scheirich, A. Beta, 2827 Sycamore Ave., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Strawick, Gertrude, Room 109, 1120 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington, DP 1C,. 

Suffern, Ellen H., Hinghwa, 

Thomas, Mary M., 138 South Eureka 

Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Todd, Althea M., 327 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 


, Sienyu, via Foochow. 
Cincin- 


bury, Mass. 

Watson, Harriet L., 2132 Leslie Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Westcott, Pauline B., 3208 Clinton Ave., 
Berwyn, Il. 


Wilson, Minnie E., care of Mrs. T. B. 
Wortman, State S8t., Skaneatales, N. Y. 


KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Baker, L. Catherine, Seoul, Korea. 

Brown, Zula F., a South Armacost 
Ave., Sawtelle, Cal 

Ss Bertha M., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 

ining, Ruth N., Hiawatha, Kan. 

Ferris, Helen, Kiukiang. 

Fredericks, Anna Balti, 116 Shepard 


Ave., Newark, N. 

Gooding, ps Bete. 

Hunt, Faith A., Gary, S. Dak. 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), Nanchang. 

Kellogg, Nora B., Kiukiang. 

Meeker, Bessie ries 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shan ghai. 

Merrill, Clara a. Kiukiang. 

Myers, Ruth b:, 41406 Madison Ave. ., Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Pittman, Annie M., Kiukiang. 

Raab, Theodora IS Nanchang. 


Search, Blanche T., 99 Charles St., 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

Seeck, Margaret, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. ‘ 

Smith, Ellen E., 2275 South High St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Spathelf, Rena F’., Kiukiang. 

Stone, Myrtle M., Luzerne, New York. 


Thomasson, Leona (contract), Kiukiang. 

Thompson, Ethel T., Hicksville, Long 
Island, IN. Y. 

Thompson, May Bel, 316 West 95th St., 
New York City. 

Waldron, Rose W., 507 West Sixth St., 


_ Claremont, Cal. 
Woodruff, Frances B., Kiukiang. 
Woodruff, Mabel A ., Kiukiang. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Adams, Marie, Fortville, Ind. 
Battin, Laura I., Child Health Demon- 
stration, Athens, Ga. 
Bedell, Mary i, Tientsin. 


F. M. S. Mission Aries 


| Watrous, Mary, 


| Dillenbeck, 
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Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., Changli. 

Carlyle, Flizabeth M., ’ Peking. 

Cheney, ore L. Peking. 

Danner, Ruth M ‘Peking. 

Dyer, Clara P., 225 Baer St., Providence, 
a 


Fearon, Dora C., Peking. 
Frantz, Ida F., Tientsin. 
Gilman, Gertrude, 714 Locust St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
2315 Ward St., Berkeley, 


Gregg, Eva A., 
Cal. 


Griffin, Pansy < Chan 

Halfpenny, M. Lillian, O58 West H. St., 
Ontario, Cal. 

Heath, Frances J. (M.D.), 4253 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Highbaugh, Irma, Changli. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, 623 Garrett 
Evanston, Ill. 

Hobart, Louise, 623 Garrett Place, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jaquet? Myra A., Tientsin. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 
St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Knox, Emma M., Peking. 

Lane, Ortha M., Peking. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), Route B, Box 355, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Lawrence, Birdice E., Changli. 

Mills, Camilla, International House, 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Milnes, Frances A. (contract), care of 
Rey. H. BH. Milnes, Sacramento, Cal. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), Carlisle, Pa. 
Nowlin, Mabel R., 524 Cypress Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Nuzum, Ruth P., Rutland, Mass. 
Powell, Alice M., Peking. 
Prentice, Maggie M., Tientsin. 
Proud, Vivian L., Tientsin. 
Radley, Vena I., Peking. 
Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), Eustis, Neb. 
Scherich, Rilla, Inland, Neb. 
Shufelt, Edith B., 1002 Lowry Ave., N. 
E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stahl, Minta, Tientsin. 
Stahl, Ruth L., Peking. 
Stahl, Tirzah M., 415 
Greenville, Ohio. 
Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking. 
Studley, Ellen M., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Walker, Joyce E., Tientsin. 
223 Scotch Plains Ave., 
Westfield, N. J. 


Wheeler, L. Maude, Peking. 
Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), Tientsin, 
Wilson, Frances R., Shantung Christian 

University, Tsinanfu. 

SHANTUNG 

(Add to each field address, China,) 
Nora M., Avoca, N. Y. 
Greer, Lillian P., Taianfu. 
Knapp, Elsie L., Taianfu. 


Place, 


714 Locust 


500 


Sycamore St., 


Young, Effie G., 119 Crescent St., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


| Eide, Mary L., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 


chow. 
Glassburner, Mamie F., Yenping. 
Hartford, Mabel C., 795 Central 
Dover, N. H. 
Linam, ‘Alice Warsaw, Ind. 
Reiman, Freida, Yenping, via Foochow. 
Sinkey, Fern M., 271 Washington St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Ave., 
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JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Albrecht, Helen R., 858 Park St., N., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Alexander, V. Elizabeth, Sapporo. 


Ashbaugh, Adelia M., Nagasaki. 
Bailey, Barbara M., ‘Hakodate. 
Bassett, Bernice C., Aoyama Jo Gakuin, 


Tokyo. 
Burmeister, Margaret, 619 Kubhanji, 
Oemachi, Kumamoto. 
Byler, Gertrude M., Hakodate. ? 
Chappell, Mary H., 135 St. Clair Ave., 


W., Toronto, Canada. 
Chase, Laura, 581 Boylston St., 
Mass. 
Cheney, Alice A., Hakodate. 
Couch, Helen, Nagasaki. 
Curry, Olive, Iai Jo Gakko, Hakodate. 
Curtice, Lois K., Hirosaki. 
Daniel, Nell M., ” Aoyama, Tokyo. 
Davis, Lois L., ” Nagasaki. 
Draper, Winifred F., 222 B. Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, 
Fehr, Vera J., Nagasaki. 
Finlay By Alice, Kagoshima. 
Gard, Blanche A.. Texas Woman's College, 
Forte Worth, Tex. 
Hagen, Olive I., Fukuoka. 
Heaton, Carrie A., 545 
Place, Culver City, Cal. 
Howey, Harriet M., Fukuoka. 
Howey, Mary E. (contract), Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Kilburn, Elizabeth H., Sendai. 
Lee, Elizabeth M., 400 Shady Ave., Pitts- 


3oston, 


South Irving 


burgh, Pa. 
Lee, Mabel, Sendai. 
ES Frances W., South Vineland, 
Oldridge, Mary B., Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
Nagasaki. 


Paine, Mildred A., Albion, N. Y. 
740 Rush St., 


Peckham, Caroline S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Peet, Azalia H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 


Perry, Harriet L., Box 33, Belfast, Me. 
Pider, Myrtle Z., Carleton, Neb. 


Place, Pauline A., 4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Russell, M. Helen, Hirosaki. 

Seeds, Leonora M., 1262 Fair Ave., Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 

Slate, Anna Blanche, 361 Mulberry St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., Aoyama Jo Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., 39 H. 75th St. N., 
Portland, Ore. 

Taylov, Hrma, Sapporo. 

Teague, Carolyn, Kumamoto. 

Wagner, Dora A., Penalosa, Kansas. 

White, Anna Laura, Nagasaki. 

Wythe, K. Grace, Fukuoka, 

Young, Mariana, 11 Oura, Nagasaki. 


KORHA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 
Anderson, Naomi, Pyengyang. 
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Appenzeller, Alice R., Ewha Haktang, 
Seoul. 

Bair, Blanche R., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), Seoul. 

Bording, Maren P., 740 Rush St., 
cago, é 

Boyles, Helen, Kongju. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Seoul. 

Butts, Ethel, Pyengyang. 

Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., Oskalossa, Iowa. 

Church, Marie Elizabeth, 214 N. Newlin 
Ave.,. Whittier, Calif. 

Conrow, Marion L., 1330 Fairmount Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

lillingham, Grace L., Pyengyang. 

Iinglish, Marguerite C., 35 Hancock St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dstey, Ethel M., 6816 So. Hollenbeck St., 
Huntington Park, Cal. 

Caylord, Edith F., Arthur, Ilowa 

Grove, Nelda L., Hampton 
Hampton, Va. 

Ifall, Ada B., Seoul. 

Ifall, Mrs. Rosetta Bar (M.D.), Seoul. 

Ilatch, Hazel A., R. D. 2, Hnid, Okla. 

Tlaynes, FE. Irene, pie a i 

Iless, Margaret I., Chemulpo. 

ILulbert, Hsther ibis Pyengyang. 

Ilulbert, Jeannette C., Ewha Haktang, 
Seoul. 

Ilunter, Alice B., Seoul. 

Kostrup, Bertha A., 740 Rush St., 


cago, Ill. 
Laird Bsther, College Corner, Ohio. 
Leadbeater, Ae Evelyn (M.D.) Pyeng- 
yang. 
Marker, Jessie B., Seoul. 
MeQuie, Ada. Manton, Mich. 
Miller, Wthel, Yengbyen. 
Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. 
Morris, Harriett P., . Ewha 


Seoul. 
Morris, Louise O. (Mrs. C. rk Wonju. 
Oldfather, Jeannette, Chemulpo. 


Overman, L. Belle, Haij De 


Chi- 


Institute, 


Chi- 


Haktaug, 


Tye, Olive F., 1945 Holly Drive, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang. 

Roberts, Elizabeth S. (R.N.), East Gate 
Hospital, Seoul. — 

Rogers, Mayme M. (R. N.), Fordham 
Hospital, Southern Blvd., New York. 

Rosenberger, Elma T. (R.N.). Seoul. 

Royce, Edith M., 700 W. Mills St., Cres- 


ton, Iowa. 

Scharpff, Hanna, Kongju. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Kongju. 

Smith, Ada, 354 Tenth St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Snavely, Gertrude H., 1720 Arch S8St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Starkey, Bertha, Seoul. 

Stover, Myrta On Seoul 


Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur oy 150 Wifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Trissell, Maude. ae 4204 Beaver Crest 


Drive, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Troxel, Moneta J., Seoul. 
Van Fleet, Edna M., Seoul. 
Walter, A Jeannette, Kingman, Kan, 
Wood, Lola, Louisville, Til. 
Young, Mary B., Seoul. 


Il. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


, Singapore. 


Barnes, Sylvia M 
215 S. Kenwood, Glendale, 


Brooks, Jessie, 
Calif 


Buel, Lora E., Singapore. 
G28) Thirza E., Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
aya. 


Corbett, Lila M., Penang. 
Craven, Norma, 4 Logan Road, Penang. 
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Dirksen, Mechteld D., Malacca. 

Foote, Rhetta C., Singapore. 

Harb, Mabel E., Fairfield School, Singa 
pore, Malaya. 

Harvey, Ruth M., Taiping, Malaya. 

Jackson, C. Ethel, Amoy, China. 

Jewell, Amy L., 4 Logan Road, 
Malaya. 

Johnston, Ruth H., 6 Mt. Sophia, Singa- 
pore. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., Connellsville, Penna. 

Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), Kuala 


Penang, 


Lumpur, Malaya. 
Marsh, Mabel, Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore. 


Martin, Clara, 315 Insurance Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nelson, Eva I., R. R. 4, Northfield, Minn. 

Olson, Della, Malacea, Malaya. 

Olson, Mary E., Singapore, Malaya. 

Pugh, Ada E., Taiping. 

Rank, Minnie L., Ipoh. 

Rea, Caroline Lois, Box 707 
Penna. 

Royce, Marian D., Ipoh, Malaya. 

Shiveley, Mirtha E., Malacca. 

Stowe, Genevieve G., Malacca. 

Traeger. Gazelle, Mason, Texas. 

Urech, Lydia (contract), 5 Rugenanstr, 
Intertaken, Switzerland, care Dr. 
Charles Urech. 

Vail, Olive, Colby, Kan. 

Westcott, Ida Grace, Chillicothe, Il. 

Whitfield, Mary, Quala Lumpur, Malaya. 


Sheftield, 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Chadwick, Freda P., Buitenzorg, Java. 

Edborg, Vera, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Oelschlaeger, Lydia, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Rohde, Hleanora C., 110 Sherman St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Direcrory or W. F. M. S. Missionaries 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. 1.) 


Atkins, Ruth Joyce, 1352 Brand St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Black, Gladys H., Harris Memorial Train 


ing School, Manila. 

Blakeley, Mildred M., Box 26, Lingayen, 
Pangasinan. P 

Carson, Anna (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. 

Charles, Bertha D., Hugh Wilson Hall, 
Manila. 

Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), Mary J. John- 
ston Hospital, Manila. 


Davis, Hazel, San Fernando, Pampanga. 

Deam, Mary L., Mary J. Johnston Hos- 
pital, Manila. 

Decker, Marguerite M., Harris Memorial 
Training School, Manila. 


Dudley, Rose E., 150 Vifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Erbst, Wilhelmina, Tuguergarao, Cagayan 
Valley. 

Evans, Mary A., Harris Memorial Train- 


ing School, Manila. 
inlay, Annette, Fresno R. D., Coshocton. 
Ohio. 


Grennan, Elizabeth M. (R.N.), Mary J. 
Johnston Hospital, Manila. 
Hawkins, Sallie C. (R.N.), R. F. D., Me- 


Cook, Neb. 


Hewson, Marguerite, 3917 Eastern Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Maull, Alice P., Mary J. Johnston Hos 
pital, Manila. 

Odee, Bertha (R.N.), 4017 Hall St., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Parish, Rebecca (M.D.), 18384 No. Ala 
bama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pletcher, Mina L., Lingayen. 

Scheidt, Ellen A., 317 Edwards St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Thompson, A., Armenia, Lingayen. 

Wilk, Helen J., Vigan, [locus Sur. 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA 


BENGAL 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Adams, Lois A., Asansol. 

Barber, Emma J., Darjeeling. 

Boles, Lulu A., 150 Dharamtala St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Carpenter, Mary F., 17 Yarmouth St., 

' Boston, Mass. 

Carr, Rachel C., Pakaur, Bihar, E. I. R. 
Loop Line. 

Collins, Irma D., Asansol. 

Covington, Lottie V., 511 E. North St., 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

Draper. Helen A., 152 Dharamtala St., 
Caleutta. 

Eddy, Mabel L., Fulton, Mich. 

Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm, Darjeeling. 

Field, Ruth, Calcutta. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, Pakaur, Bihar, B. I. 
R. Loop Line. 

Hughes, M. Pearl, Calcutta. 

Hunt, Ava F., Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. . 

Johannsen, Marie E., Betania Stiftelsen, 
Birgerjarlsgatan, 112 IV., Stockholm, 


Sweden. : 
King, Winifred E., 396 N. Hill St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Kinzly, Katherine M., Bolpur, E. I. R. 
Loop Line. 

Madden, F. BE. Pearl, 248 Heath St., West, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Norberg, Eugenia, 


den. 

Pierce. Mildred, 2506 Isabella St., Evans- 
ton, Ill, 

Stahl, C. Josephine, Darjeeling. 

Swan, Beulah Marie, Pakaur. 

Welles, Doris, 150 Dharamtala St., Cal- 
cutta. 


Roste, Bollnas, Swe- 


BOMBAY 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, ate A., 740 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Austin, Laura F., 1561 E. Salmon St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Badley, Mary Esther, care Bishop Padley, 
Vombay. 

Blasdell, Jennie A., Mecosa Bagh, Nagpur. 

Corner, Sula M., Mecosa Bagh, Indora, 
Nagpur. 

Dove, Agnes C. W., Poona. 

Drescher, Mildred G.. Basim, Berar. 

Elliott, Bernice H., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Til 


Greene, Leola M., 119 Marlboro Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Holder, Edna, Salem, Oregon. 
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Kleiner, Clara, Bombay. 

Masters, Florence I*., Bombay. 
Mayer, Lucile C., Durhamville, N. Y. 
Neilson, Ada M., ‘Telegaon, Dabhbada. 
Ruppel, Leona one Bombay. 
Stewart, mma, Basim, Berar. 


Sutherland, May E., Puntamba. 


BURMA 
(Add to each field address, Burma.) 


Amburn, Emma E., 1 Lancaster Road, 
Rangoon. 

Baldwin, Virginia E., 25 Creek St., Ran- 
goon. 

Cavett, Maurine, Pegu. 

see ve Net EKathel V., 1 Lancaster Road, 


Rangoo 
heracle: “Stella, Box 62 Route 7, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio 
Kintner, Lela, Kalaw, S. 8. S. r 
Mellinger, Roxana, Kalaw, 8S. S. S. 
Moore, M. Gladys, Rangoon. 
Power, Elsie May, 25 Creek St., 
goon. 
Reid, Mabel J., Thongwa. 
Robinson, Alvina, 216 East Amerige, Ful- 
lerton, Cal 


East Ran- 


Smith, Sadie M., 308 E. Main St., El 
Monte, Calif. 

Stockwell, Grace L., Thongwa. 

Stouffer, Edith J., E. Queen St., Cham- 
bersburg, Penna. 

Winslow, Hazel, 25 Creek St., Rangoon. 


Woodruff, Sadie J.. Kendallville, Ind. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Becker, Gertrude A., Jubbulpore. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, Jubbulpore. 

Coloney, Lucile, North Liberty, 

Crouse, Margaret D., Khandwa. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., Jubbulpore. 

Iehr, Helen E., Jubbulpore. 

Gould, Olive L., 1806 E. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Hall, Doreas, Warren, Penna. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 101 EK. Broad St., 
Mt. Pleasant. Iowa. 

Keyhoe, Katherine. Baihar, 

Lauck, Ada J., Jagdaipur. 

Liers, Josephine, Burhanpur. 

Pool, Lydia S., 101 East Broad St., 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., Villisca, Iowa. 

Richardson, Faithe, Raipur. 

Rogers, Hazel T.. Red Oak, Iowa. 

Ruggles, Ethel E., 1306 KE. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., Jubbulpore. 

Sweet, Mary E., Baihar. 


Iowa. 


Balaghat. 


Mount 


GUJARAT 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Carter, Fern, Baroda Residency. 
Chilson, Elma M., Baroda Residency. 
Irerris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), Baroda Resi- 


dency. 

Hannah, Mary L., Baroda Residency. 

Heist, Laura, 828 N. Commercial St., Sa- 
lem, Oregon. 

Jores, Joan C., Y.W.C.A., Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), Loranger, La 

Laybourne. Kthel M. (M.D.). Methodist 
Hospital, Freeport, Ill. 
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Morgan, Cora L., Leon, Kans. 

Nelson, Dora L., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Newton, Minnie E., Godhra. 

Power, E. Marie, Baroda Residency. 

Precise, Myrtle, Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Precise. Pearl, Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Richards, Emily, Baroda Residency. 

Rigg, Bessie H., Nadiad. 

Ross, Elsie M., Nadiad. 

Turner. Blizabeth J., 1215 3rd Ave. E., 
Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


HYDERABAD 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Dorothea, Bidar, Deccan. 

Dodd, Stella M. (M.D.), Cameron, Mo. 

Irnsberger, Mrs. Margaret Carver, Bidar, 
Deccan. 

Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 4408 Springdale 
Ave., Forest Park, Baltimore, Md 

Harrod, Anna M., Bidar, Deccan. 

Low, Nellie, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Metsker, Mary K., Sironcha. 

Morgan, Mabel, Vikarabad. 

Morgan, Margaret, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Naylor, Nell F., Sironcha. 

Older, Mildred, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Otto, Violet L., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Patterson, Anna G., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Simonds, Mildred, Vikarabad. 

Simpson, Mabel BH. (R.N.), Sironcha. 

Wells, Elizabeth J., 104 Glenwood Court, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


INDUS RIVER 


(Add to each field address, India.) 

Pe Frances M. (R.N.), Alta Vista, 
Kan. 

Christensen, Lydia, Lahore. 

Dunn, Agnes D., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

lernstrom, Helma J., Tilaunia, Rajpu- 
tana. 

Holman, Charlotte T., Hissar. 

Kehm, ‘Alta | a Ajmer. 

IXipp, Cora I. (MD.), Tilaunia, via ee 
hangar, Rajputana. 

Kipp, Julia I., Lahore. 

Lawson, Ellen L., Madar, near Ajmer, Raj- 
putana. 

Matthew, Helen, Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana. : 

Nelson, Caroline C., 1116 Ayars Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Nelson, E., Lavinia, Ajmer. 

Palmer, Ethel M., Hissar. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), Onalaska, Wash. 

Smith, Grace Pepper, Lahore. 

Truckenmillar, Irene, Ajmer. 

West, Isther Irene, Lahore. 


LUCKNOW 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Abbott, Edna May, care Mrs. Henry Bic- 


kell, 105 W. Central Ave., Delaware, 
Ohio. 
Bacon, Nettie A., ee 

Bragg, Jessie A., Caw 


Curtis, Martha ©., 1503. ae 22d St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Dalrymple, Marion FE., Cawnpore. 

Davis, Grace’ C., Lucknow. 

Davis, Joan, Lucknow. 

Dimmitt. Marjorie A., Lucknow. 
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Eno, Wnola, Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. 

Iveland, Ruth, Gonda. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, Greybull, Wyo. 

Harris, Alice C., Tiverton, R. I. 

Hoge, Mlizabeth, Cawnpare. 

Hutchens, Edna M., Lucknow. 

Hyneman, Ruth W., Arrah, Bihar. 

Justin, Wlorence L. (contract), Lucknow. 

Landrum, Margaret D., Lucknow. 

Lawrence, Mabel C., 318 W. Mason St., 
Jackson, Mich. 

Laden) Abbie M., 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, 


Manchester, Ruth C., Spencer St., Win- 
sted, Conn. 

Mason, Inez D., 915 E. 14th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

Moses, Matilde R., Cawnpore. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., Lucknow. 

hg Vera E., 740 Rush S8St., 


Reddick, Olive I’., 211 Maple Ave., Graf- 
ton, W. Va. 

Richmond, Mary A., Gonda. 

Rockwell, Lillie M., High School, Morris- 
town, Venna. 

Salzer, Florence, Lucknow. 

Shannon, Mary W., 814 Greenwood Avye., 
Topeka, Kan. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., Muzaffarpur. 

Smith, Jennie M., 416 W. 122nd St., New 
Yoru NK. ¥. 

Thoburn, Isabella, Lucknow. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., Arrah, Bihar. 

Wallace, Margaret, 5004 Queen Ave. 8., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wheat, Lemira B., Lucknow. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, Muzaffarpur. 

Whiting, Ethel L., Muzaffarpur. 


7 NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashbrook, Anna, Shahjahanpur. 

Bacon, Edna G., Bareilly. 

Bare, Mrs. Esther Gimson (M.D.), care 
Mri od.) W.. Gimson, R. F. D. No. 5 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Bass, Allie M., Moradabad. 

Bates, Grace M., Indianola, Iowa. 

Beach, Lucy W., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Blackstock, Anna, 1412 Evergreen Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Blackstock, Constance, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Bothwell, Jean B., Stuntz Hall, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Calkins, Ethel M., Moradabad. 

Chase, Bertha A, (M.D.), Bareilly. 

Cnossen, Sadie M., Naini ‘al. 

Cox, Ruth M., Pithoragarh. 

Crawford, Janette H., Bareilly. 

Dennis, Viola B., Kansas, Ohio. 

Doyle, Gladys B., Bijnor. 

‘Dunn, Olive, Bijnor. : 

Dunton, Dorothy K., 69 N. Franklin St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

aera eae ee ; 

Gill, Ts. ay ilson, Pauri. 

Gourley, Ina (M.D.), 183 K Ave. B., Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. é 

Haberman, Margaret O., Sitapur. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, Sitapur. 

Hardie, Hya M., Moradabad. 

Hoath, Ruth, Anthony, Kans. 

Honnell, Grace L., Bareilly. q 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., Rushmore, Minn. 

Kennard, Ada M., Naini Tal. 

Kennard, Olive E., Bareilly. 


Chicago, 


’ 


Lasell Seminary, 


Directory or W. F. M. 8. Misstonartes 


Larson, Ruth, Naini Tal. 

Loper, Ida G., Pithoragarh. 

Lorenz, Theresa, Bareilly. 

McCartney, Blanche L., Pithoragarh. 

Means, Alice, Shahjahanpur. 

Newman, Emma E., Almora. 

Perrill, Mary Louise, Bridgeport, Kan. 

Peters. Jessie I., Almora, U. P. 

Reed, Mary, Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
he: 

Rost, Carrie H., Moradabad. 

Sellers, Rue A., 420 Plum St., Cincinnatl, 
Ohio. 

Soper, Laura De Witt, 448 B. St., Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Stallard, Eleanor B. (R.N.), Bareilly. 

Suhr, Laura, 500 W. 122nd St., 
york, N. XZ, 

Warrington, Ruth A., Moradabad. 


New 


Waugh, Nora Bell, Almora. 

ees Nellie M., Lorraine Hall, Indianola, 
owa. 

Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), Bareilly. 


Wright, Laura S., Washington, Ind. 
NORTHWEST INDIA 

(Add to each field address, India.) 

3all, Jennie L., Aligarh. 

Beesemyer, Gertrude, 12 
Lahore. 

Bobb, Mildred H., Aligarh. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., Aligarh. 

Boddy, Grace, Muttra. 

Bricker, Mary E. (R.N.), Brindaban. 

Buss, Helen S8., Delhi. 

Clancy, M. Adelaide, Muttra. 

Clark, Faith A., Roorkee. 

Donohugh, Emma E., 400 Shady 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Doyle, Letah A., Meerut. 

Everley, Garnet M., Muttra. 

Farmer, Ida Amelia, Aligarh. 

Forsyth, Estella M., 48 Falconer St., No. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Gabrielson, Winnie M., Box 16, Wayne, 
IxXans. 

Greene, Lily D., Delhi, 

Hermiston, Margaret I. W., Matthewson 
St., Church, Providence, R. I. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., 740 Rush St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Holman, Sarah C., Agra. 

Huffman, Loal E., (M.D.), Bryan, Ohio. 

Justin, Catherine L., Sonepat. 

Klingeberger, Ida M., Sonepat. 

Lawson, Anne W., Mussoorie. 

Livermore, Melva A., 1701 So. 17th St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Moss, Loma _ R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nelson, BE. Lavina, Ajmer. 

Okey, Mary C., Aligarh. 

Palmer, Pearl ., Aligarh. 

Porter, Eunice (R.N.), 500 W. 122nd St., 
New York. 

Randall, S. Edith, 805 Seward St., Win- 
field, Kan. 

Richards, Gertrude E., Meerut. 

Schaefer, Carolyn E., Meerut. 

Terrell, Linnie, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 801 Cogshall St., 
Holly, Mich. 

Warner, Emma E., Ghaziabad. 

Wood, Hazel O., Agra. 


SOUTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Beale, Mlizabeth M., Kolar. 


Warris Road, 


Ave., 


7202 Harvard Ave., 
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Beck, Rosetta, 3558 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Morrow, Julia B., W. F. M. S. Head- 
Mich. quarters, Artisans Bldg., Portland, 
Bugby, M. Marguerite, Gulbarga, Shanti Oregon. 
Sadan. Munson, Kezia W., Gokak Falls, 
Comstock, Joy, 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, Rexroth, Emma K., Belgaum. 
Madras. Robinson, Muriel B., Bangalore. 
Ericson, Judith, Raichur, Deccan. Robinson, Ruth E., care Mrs. B. R. Beal, 


Fales, Cora, Belgaum. 

Garden, Frances “hh, Bangalor 

Griffin, Alta, Apt. da, 500 Ww. 122nd St., 
New York. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., Kolar. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M. D.), Room 207, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Montgomery, Urdell, Raichur, Deccan. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), 631 Carlton 
Road, Westfield, N. J. 


Delaware, Ohio. 
Shoemaker, Psther (M.D), Kolar. 
Toll, Kate Evalyn, Madras. 
Watts, Annabelle, 89 W. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Wheelock, Ethel C., Kolar. 
Wilson, Retta, Kolar. 
Wirz, Frieda, Belgaum. 


8th Avenue, 


IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 
(Add to each field address, Angola, 
Africa.) 
Cross, Cilicia L., Quessua, Malange. 
Johnson, Ingle, Quessua, Malange. 
Miller, Alpha J., Quessua, Malange. 
Nelson, Marie, Quessua, Malange. 


RHODESIA 


(Add to each field address, Rhodesia, 
Africa.) 

3enson, Mildred O., Old Umtali, South 
Rhodesia. 

Clark, Grace, Mutambara, P. B., via Um- 
tali, South Rhodesia. 

Fuller, Marjorie A., Old Umtali. 

Hess, Stella Anna, Danbury, Ohio. 

King, Sarah N., Fillmore, Calif. 

McMann, M. Ethel, Room 3038, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Parmenter, Ona M., Nyadiri, via Mtoko. 

Penney, Oril A., Old Umtali. 

Quinton, Frances, Nyadiri, via Mtoko. 

Ramsey, Bertha H., Nyadiri. 

Reitz, Beulah H., 553 Washington Blyd., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Scovill, Ila, Old Umtali. 

Tubbs, Lulu L., Mutambara, P. B., via 
Umtali. 


Woodruff, Jennie G, (R.N.), Mutambara. 
P. B., via Umtali. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese, 
Hast Africa.) 


Lang, Victoria C. (R.N.), Inhambane. 
Northcott, Ruth B., Box 41, Inhambane. 
Phillips, Bess L., Box 41, Inhambane. 


} Thomas, Ruth F., Box 41, Inhambane, 


aie TES AMERICA 


MEXICO 


(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 
Ayres, Harriet L., Apartado 115 Bis, 
Gante 5, Mexico D. F. ' 
Baird, Mary (contract), 3a Serapio Ren- 
don 76, Mexico City 
Betz, Blanche A., 1834 30th St., San 
Diego, Calif. 
Butterfield, Nellie M., Chino, Cal. 
Copley, Ruth W., Sharon, Kans. 
Daniels, Martha aT. Apartado Lot, Puebla,| 


Pue. 

Dyer, Addie C., Apartado 157, Pueplad 
Pue 

Hartung, Lois J., McLaughlin, 8. Dak. 

Helm, Mabel, Lebanon, Ky. 

Hewitt, Helen M., Pachuca. 

Hill, Clara M., Guanajuato. 

eA Grace A., Apartado 157, Puebla; 
ue. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1923 Mount Wiers 
non St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knight, rt) lorence, 314 E. Meda Ave., 
Glendora, Calif. 

Maltby, Christine M., Calle de Haiti 1, 
Santa Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 301 Bast Sixth 
St. N., Morristown, Tenn. 

Murray, Helen Grace, 3a Serapio Rendon 
76, Mexico City. 

Paige, Ina M., Gen. Del., Aiken, S. C. 

Pearson, Mary N., la de Aztecas 73, Mex- 
ico D. F. 


‘Hager, Esther M., 


Purdy, Carrie M., R. D. 2, Northumber- 
land, Penna. 

Seal, May Bell, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Shepherd, Elsie M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, ¥ 

Taylor, Anna Mabel, 
76, Mexico D. 

Temple, Laura, Peeves 115, Bis, Mexico 


Thomas, Ethel EH., Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Wee Margaret C., Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 


“8a Serapio Rendon 


SOUTH AMERICA 
HASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Atkins, Ruth M., Anna, I 

Barstow, Clara wee Ba2d | t pudiong Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal.’ 

Beissell, Ina Mae, 190 Camacua, Flores, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, Ss. 

Bortell, Pearl, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina. 8. 


A, 
Cornelison, Bernice, 825 W. 6th St., Mos- ' 


cow, Idaho. 
Foster, Ina Lee, 8 de Octubre and Gari- 
baldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S i 
Gilliland, Helen C., 8 de Octubre and 
Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Leonard Ave., 
Freeport, N. Y. ; 
Hosford, Ruby C., Lawrence, Kans. 


F 
r 
i 
: 
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spent Alice A., 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 

oO. 

Murphy, May, Crandon Institute, S de 
Octubre 


— Garibaldi, Montevideo, 
Uru 


eg a, 

Packe dsephine, 1006 W. Boone S8St., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Penny, Winnogene C., 1352 Avenida Pelle- 
grini, Rosario. 

Reid, Jennie, 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. 

Rubright, Caroline B., 8824 Budlong Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Strever, Frances ., 1352 Avenida Pelle- 
grini, Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Warner, Ruth Vv, 1118 Knox St., Spokane, 
Wash. 


VI. EUROPE AND 


BULGARIA 


(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 
Gongwer, Margaret, Lovetch. 
Perry, Edith M., Lovetch. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 
Turner, Mellony, Lovetch. 


FRANCE 


(Add to each field address, France.) 
Currier, Grace M., 3842 Garretson Ave., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Lochhead, Christian, 
House, Boston, Mass. 
Whiteley, Martha D., Le Foyer Retrouve, 

La Tronche, Isere, Grenoble. 


ITALY 


(Add to each field address, Italy.) 

na Pe Ronan evel Oana Institute, 15 
via Savoia, R 

Troster, Mildred, anion Institute, via 
Savoia 15, Rome. 

Ruese, Mrs. *Artele B., Crandon Institute, 
via Savoia 15, Rome, 


Lovetch. 


Franklin Square 


Drtrectory or W. F. M. 8. Missionaries 
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Webster, Alice 8., 8 de Octubre and Gari- 
baldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, 8S. A. 

Weigel, Marion, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 


NORTH ANDES 
(Add to each field address, Peru, 8. A.) 


Clausen, Minnie, Apartado 1244, Lima, 
Donahue, K. Mamie, Apartado 908, Lima. 
Hanks, Gertrude, Lima. 

Hayes, Virginia, Apartado 908, Lima. 
Holway, Ruth I., Apartado 908, Lima, 
Minear, Ruth, Apartado 908, Lima. 
Ransom, Ruth, Clarendon, Pa. 


Vandegrift, Frances C., Apartado 908, 
Lima. 
NORTH AFRICA 
Lena, 627 Library Place, Evanston, 


Ware, 
Ill. 
NORTH AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 

Anderson, Mary, 7 Rue Edmond Adam, 
Algiers, Algeria. 

Loveless, Emily R., 5 Blvd. Mercier, Con- 


stantine, 3 
Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 816 So, Chester 


Road, Swarthmore, Penna. 

Ostrom, Eva A., 5 Blvd., Mercier, Con- 
stantine, 

Robinson, Martha, Grove City, Penna. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, Algeria. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., 111 Rue Michelet, 


Algiers, Algeria. 
Van Dyne, L. Frances, 111 Rue Michelet, 
Algiers, Algeria. 


Webb, Nora, 5 Boulevard Mercier, Con- 
stantine. 
Welch, A. Dora, Les Aiglons, El Balr, 


Algiers, Algeria. 
Wysner, Glora, Les Aiglons, Bl Bair, Al- 
giers, Algeria. 
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In Memoriam 


January 1, 1927—-December 31, 1927 


Rev. Charles D. Morris Ellen Warner Fox 


(Mrs. D. OO.) . 
January 18, 1927 September 19, 1927 
Korea India 
1872-1905 


199 
ead Retired in 1905 


Rev. Matthew Tindale 
February 16, 1927 


Prof. Robert P. Fleming 
October 20, 1927 


India ; 
1888-1909 India 
Retired in 1909 1898-1927 


Edna Haskins King 


Rev. Lewis E. Linzell (Mrs. H. E.) 
June 25, 1927 November 5, 1927 
: China 
Ingle 1894-1923 


1896-1927 Retired in 1923 


Mary Davison Soper 
(Mrs. Julius) 
July 20, 1927 

Japan 
1873-1913 
Retired in 1913 


Mrs. Hannah Johnson Hyslop 
November 18, 1927 
South America 
1902-1924 
Retired in 1924 


Anabel Goodrich Pyke 


Charles F. Taylor (Mrs. J. H.) 
August 14, 1927 November 21, 1927 
: China 
Soe 1873-1919 


_, 1922-1927 Retired in 1919 


Rev. William W. Bruere 
November 7, 1927 
India 


1880-1906 
Retired in 1906 


j 
‘ 
a 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In the year 1818, in one of the weekly sessions of the New York Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, a resolution prepared by the Rev. Laban Clark was adopted, 
recommending the organization of a Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A committee of the Preachers’ Meeting, con- 
sisting of Laban Clark, Nathan Bangs, and Freeborn Garrettson, was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This was discussed and perfected at a 
later session of the Preachers’ Meeting, and submitted, on April 5, 1819, 
to a public meeting, called to organize the Society. The meeting was held 
in the old Forsyth Street Church (then called Bowery Church), on the site 
of the present Church of All Nations. The following is an extract from the 
Minutes of this first meeting: 

“Bowery Church, April 5, 1819. At a call made yesterday from the 
pulpits, a large number of members of the Methodist Society met this eve- 
ning at half past seven o’clock. On motion of Joshua Soule, Rev. Nathan 
Bangs was called to the chair. Francis Hall was chosen Secretary of the 
meeting, and remarks were made by Messrs. Garrettson, Soule, and others. 
Then, on motion of Freeborn Garrettson, seconded by Laban Clark, it was 
Resolved: that it is expedient for this meeting to form a Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

“On motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by Thomas Mason, the meeting 
proceeded to consider the constitution that had been prepared; and, article 
by article, it was amended and adopted. Subscriptions were then taken, 
and, on motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by William Thacher, the new 
Society proceeded to elect its officers, with the following result, namely: 

“Bishop William McKendree, President; Bishop Enoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-President; Rev. Na- 
than Bangs, Third Vice-President; Mr. Francis Hall, Clerk; Mr. Daniel Ayres, 
Recording Secretary; Rev. Thomas Mason, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. 
Joshua Soule, Treasurer.” 

Previous to the formation of this Society, home missionary activities 
on a limited scale had been carried on by the separate conferences. Within 
the bounds of the Ohio Conference, work among the Indians had been in- 
augurated three years before the organization of the Missionary Society, 
by the Negro, John Stewart. Formerly a drunkard, Stewart had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Rev. Marcus Lindsay in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1816; had felt the call to become a missionary to the Indians and had 
begun his preaching among the Wyandot tribe, on the upper Sandusky, in 
northern Ohio. He had many converts, and after continuing his work among 
them for more than two years, in the spring of 1819 he obtained a license 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the quarterly 
meeting near Urbana. The first official visit to the Wyandot Mission was 
made by the presiding elder, Rev. James B. Finley, in November, 1819. 
Sixty-two Indians were at that time received into the membership of the 
“Methodist Society” by the presiding elder. At the session of the Ohio 
Conference in 1820, Rev. James B. Finley was sent as a missionary to the 
Wyandot tribe. ; 
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It was this work among the Wyandots, as the most outstanding mis- 
sionary work then being attempted in the Church, that had fired the imag- 
ination of Methodism at this time, and had helped largely to bring about 
the demand for the organization of the Missionary Society. 

In May, 1820, the General Conference, then in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, approved the new Missionary Society and its constitution, elim- 
inating, however, its Bible and tract publishing features, as recommended 
by a committee of the Society. The General Conference also emphasized 
the provision in the constitution for the formation of auxiliary societies 
in all the Annual Conferences. At the end of two years, sixteen of these 
auxiliaries had been formed, and for a while missionaries were sent to 
home mission fields by these conference auxiliaries, under the appointment 
of the bishops, somewhat as they are now appointed by the various Branches 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, rather than by the national 
organization. 

The Treasurer’s Report at the end of the first year, April, 1820, showed 
an income of $823.04. Ten years later it had increased to $10,545.00. The 
work was confined to the United States until 1832. In that year Melville. 
B. Cox was appointed first foreign missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and sailed for Liberia November sixth. The Missionary Society 
continued to administer both the home and foreign missionary work of the 
Church until 1907, when the Board of Home Missions and the Board of For- 
eign Missions began their separate existence. This division had been ar- 
ranged for at the General Conference of 1904, which had appointed a Com- 
mission to work out the details. The total receipts for the year, November 1, 
1926-October 31, 1927, were $3,907,725.45. 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(then Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church) as amended 
and consolidated by Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-five of the Laws of 
1873, effective April 4, 1873. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine; also, the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the several provisions thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and style 
of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and are hereby 
declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act of 
April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and shall 
be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the purpose 
of the said corporation shall require; but the annual income of the estate held 
by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. ' 

Src. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two traveling min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference 
of said Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, 
who shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were ap- 
pointed by said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as 
such from and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by 
the ensuing General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of 
Managers may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence 
of the Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of 
Managers shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and 
disposition of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with 
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the Constitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to 
time amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society, 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be sub- 
ordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said General 
Conference. 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said 
Society shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are 
elected; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
of the said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the 
ensuing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Con- 
ference said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treas- 
urer and the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may 
exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any State. 

Sec. 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and testa- 
ment of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation expressed 
in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, 
and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to Wills,” passed 
April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Corporation shall be 
also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or bequest pertaining 
to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal 
property may be made directly to said Corporation, or in trust, for any of the 
purposes comprehended in the general objects of said Society; and such trusts 
may continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created. 

Sec. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Title of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty-Nine of the Laws 
of 1906; became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed, three fifths being present. Effective January I, 1907. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION I. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to 
amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and style 
of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ and 
are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of such 
Act April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such corporation is, and 
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shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the real 
estate held by it at any time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America or the islands 
adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 


AN ACT to amend Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ now called 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
relation to the election of officers, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty 
of the Laws of 1920, effective April 13, 1920. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION I. Section five of chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers present at any 
meeting thereof shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The 
Corresponding Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and they and the Treasurer shall hold their respective 
offices for four years, and until their successors are elected and shall have quali- 
fied; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death or otherwise in the office 
of Corresponding Secretary, the Bishops of the said Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall fill such vacancy till the next ensuing General Conference. The Treasurer 
may exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any state. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Adopted by the General Conference of 1916; amended and altered by the 
General Conferences of 1920, 1924 and 1928 


I, INCORPORATION 


1. There shall be a Board of Foreign Missions, duly incorporated accord- 
ing to law, and having its office in New York City; said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have committed to it the general supervision of all work in 
fields outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the constituted authorities of the Church in said fields, and similarly 
in such places subject to the sovereignty of the United States as may be assigned 
to it by the General Conference from time to time, and shall be subject to such 
rules and regulations as the General Conference may prescribe. 

2. Other denominational agencies shall undertake work in the fields indicated 
only in co-operation with this Board. 


II. ConstiItTuTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries; and also in such other places subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not on the continent of North America 
or the islands adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of such organi- 
zation by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
such rules and regulations as said General Conference may from time to time 
prescribe. 


ARTICLE II 


Lire MEMBERS AND HoNoRARY MANAGERS 


1. Members of the Foreign Missionary Society who contribute $1,000 at 
one time shall become Life Members and may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Board, but without vote. 

2. Honorary Managers not to exceed twenty in number may be elected by 
the General Conference, and, in case of vacancies, may be elected by the Board 
of Managers during the interval between the sessions of the General Conference, 
said Honorary Managers being entitled to speak in the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, but not to vote. 
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ARTICLE III 


Boarp OF MANAGERS 


1. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the making of appropriations and the administration of 
appropriations, and all other funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers. 
This Board shall determine what fields shall be occupied as Foreign Missions 
and the amount necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropria- 
tions for the same, including an emergency fund of $50,000, provided that the 
Board of Managers shall not appropriate for a given year, including the emer- 
gency appropriation of $50,000, more than the total income for the preceding 
year, 

2. The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two traveling Ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two Laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 
Bishops. All the effective General Superintendents shall be e2-officio members 
of said Board. In constituting the Board of Managers the Bishops shall nomi- 
nate one representative from each Area in the United States, preserving as 
nearly as may be an equality in the number of Ministers and Laymen chosen 
from the Areas. 

3. The Board of Managers shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Executive Committee shall determine. Due notice of such time and place 
shall be given to each member. 

4. The Board of Managers shall elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of twenty-one members. This Committee shall meet monthly at the headquarters 
of the Board in New York City, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

5. Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be filled as the Charter pro- 
vides. The Board shall have authority to make By-Laws, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution or the Charter; to print books, periodicals, and tracts for 
Foreign Missions; to elect a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and such Assistants as may be necessary, a Recording Secretary, and such 
Assistant and other Secretaries as may be necessary; to fill vacancies that may 
occur among the officers elected by the Board; to organize departments for 
the administration of the work of the Board; to invite the co-operation of other 
agencies where such co-operation will increase the efficiency of the work- in the 
foreign field. The funds of the Board shall be administered on the Mission field 
by agencies which the Board shall approve. It shall present a statement of its 
transactions and funds to the Church in its annual report, and shall lay before 
the General Conference a report of its transactions for the preceding four years, 
and the state of its funds. 

6. The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected officer of the Board 
of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be fixed by 
the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investigation of 
the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have been made. 
Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who shall select one of 
their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be before a Committee 
of twelye persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of whom shall be mem- 
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bers of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be appointed by the Bishop 
selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds of said Committee shall have 
power of removal from office, in the interval of General Conference, of the official 
against whom complaint has been made. 

7, In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
the Bishops shall have power to fill the vacancy if the Board of Managers shall 
so request, and until they do so the Board of Managers shall provide for the 
duties of the office. : 

8. Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers shall 
be a quorum. 

g. The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the publi- 
cation and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE IV 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. There may be two Corresponding Secretaries, having co-ordinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Sec- 
retary or Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially. 

2. They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, and 
their salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out 
of the treasury. They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, in 
promoting the work committed to this Board and the general interests of the 
cause by correspondence, travel and such other activities as the service involves 
and the Board may approve. 


ARTICLE V 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS 


1. Election of Officers. The officers to be elected by the Board shall be 
chosen and hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors 
shall be elected; or, if a vacancy should occur during the year by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, it may be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The 
first election of each quadrennium shall be held at the regular meeting of the 
Board next succeeding the General Conference. 

2. Presiding Officer. At all meetings of the Board, the President shall pre- 
side. But if he should be absent, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take his place. 
In the absence of the President and of all the Vice-Presidents a member appointed 
by the meeting for the purpose shall preside. The minutes of each meeting shall be 
signed by the Chairman of the meeting at which the same are read and approved 
and by the Recording Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI 


APPOINTMENT AND SUPPORT OF MISSIONARIES 


1. A person shall be acknowledged as a missionary or receive support as 
such from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions only when such person 
has been approved by the Board of Managers and assigned to some definite field 
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except as provided in Section 2. Ministerial missionaries shall be constituted 
by the joint action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay missionaries 
shall be appointed by the Board of Managers. 

2. The Board may provide for the support of Retired Missionaries and of the 
widows and orphans of Missionaries who may not be provided for by their Annual 
Conferences respectively; provided they shall not receive more than is usually 
allowed Retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Conferences. In 
this matter the Board shall as far as practicable, base its procedure upon pro- 
visions similar to those prescribed for Annual Conferences. 


ARTICLE VII 
Fretp FINANCE COMMITTEES 


1. In a mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there may 
be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference or an organized Mission, there 
shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of the following members, ex-officio: 
the resident Bishop, the Mission Treasurer and the Mission Superintendents. 
The Committee shall also include such other persons as the Annual or Mission 
Conference or Mission may elect, part of whom may be laymen, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Committee shall elect its 
own Chairman. This Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign 
Missions for the administration of the funds provided by the Board. 

2. In territory of a Central Conference or a Central Mission Conference said 
Central Conference may prescribe the method of constituting such finance com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. This Com- 
mittee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the administra- 
tion of its funds. 


ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ADoPTED AT THE ANNUAL Meertinc, NOVEMBER 13-15, 1916 
AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 7-9, 1918; BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, JUNE I5, 1922; By THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 20-22, 1922 


I, PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


1. In harmony with the provisions of the Constitution as adopted by the 
General Conference, the Board of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at its 
headquarters in New York City, due notice of the meeting being given to each 
member. The necessary traveling expenses of the members in attendance upon 
its meetings shall be paid from the treasury of the Board. 

2. The President of the Board shall act as permanent chairman at all regular 
sessions of the Board, and the presiding officers of the various sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board shall be selected by the Bishops from among the 
General Superintendents and the Missionary Bishops. : 

3. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the President, or the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and must be called by the President upon the written 
request of fifteen managers. 

4. The Board at its annual meeting shall appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of two Bishops, four managers, and one of the Executive officers 
of the Board. 

The Committee on Nominations shall present for confirmation the names of 
members to serve during the annual meeting on the following committees: 

(1) General Distribution; (2) General Reference; (3) Eastern Asia; (4) 
Southern Asia; (5) Africa; (6) Europe and North Africa; (7) South America; 
(8) Mexico; (9) Appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; 
(10) Resolutions. 

5. The Board may appoint such other committees from time to time as 
occasion may require. 

6. The General Conference Rules of Order shall be used to decide parlia- 
mentary questions and procedure in the mectings of the Board and its committees. 


II. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 
I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

The Board shall elect a President and a Vice-President, who shall hold their 
respective offices for one year or until their successors shall be elected. It shall 
be the duty of the President to serve as the permanent chairman of the Board at 
its annual meetings, to preside over the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and to perform such other functions as are usual to his office. If the President 
and the Vice-President be absent, a President pro tem. may be elected. The 
President shall be ex-officio a member of all committees in addition to the number 
of members hereinafter specified. 


2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
1. The Corresponding Secretaries shall have charge of all correspondence 
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of the Board, and shall be exclusively employed in supervising the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Church and in promoting its general interests. They shall 
prepare the docket.of business for the meetings of the Board, and of the Execu- 
tive and other standing committees, except the Committee on Finance, and shall 
keep a vigilant eye upon all the affairs of the Board and of its missions. They 
shall be advisory members of all committees. It shall be their duty to convey to 
the.Bishops in charge of mission fields, to the Board, and to the standing com- 
mittees, such communications and such information concerning our foreign mis- 
sions as the circumstances may require. 

2. The Corresponding Secretaries shall act in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Candidates in selecting and appointing to the field the missionaries to be 
sent out by the Board. They shall place in the hands of the missionaries a copy 
of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other instruc- 
tions and explanations as may be advisable, and they shall explicitly inform all 
missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 


3. ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES AND SECRETARIES FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Board or the Executive Committee may elect a Recording Secretary, 
and one or more Assistant or Associate Secretaries who shall be chosen and 
assigned to their respective duties, on nomination and recommendation of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries. They shall work in co-operation with, and under the 
direction of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Board, and shall perform 
such functions and undertake such duties as may be assigned to them. 

2. Secretaries for Departments may be chosen by the Board or Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, as the needs of 
the Executive and Administrative work may demand, They shall have charge 
of the departments to which they are assigned and shall conduct their work under 
the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries. 


4. TREASURER 


I. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Board and shall 
receipt therefor. He shall keep proper books of accounts showing receipts and 
disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treasury of 
the Board. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Conferences, and of 
all expenditures by missions, and of particular appropriations. The accounts and 
‘books of the Treasurer shall be examined by auditors selected by the Finance 
Committee. He shall report the state of the funds and, whenever required, shall 
exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Committee on Finance 
and of the Auditors, and shall report regularly to the Executive Committee the 
state of the treasury. He shall be an advisory member of the Executive, Admin- 
istrative, and Finance Committees. 

2. He shall honor all orders of the Board of Managers upon the treasury 
within the several appropriations made at the annual meeting. After approval 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, he shall pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses within the 
appropriations, or upon authorization of the Executive or Administrative Com- 


mittees. 
3. He shail, under the advice of the Committee on Finance, keep all unin- 
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vested money of the Board on deposit in such bank or banks as shall be approved 
by said committee in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject to the 
order of its Treasurer. He is authorized to negotiate loans under the direction 
and approval of the Committee on Finance. 

4. Under the supervision of the Committee on Finance, he shall have’ the 
custody of the securities and propesty belonging to the Board, and shall have 
authority to sell and assign stocks and bonds, and to make investments upon. the 
approval of said Committee. 

5. The Treasurer shall serve as secretary of the Committee on Finance, and 
shall keep full minutes of the proceedings of the Committee. He shall conduct 
such correspondence as properly belongs to the Treasurer’s Department. He shall 
have the custody of the Corporate Seal, and shall be the proper officer to execute 
all instruments on behalf of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bond in a responsible Fidelity 
Company, in such amount as will be deemed necessary by the Finance Committee, 
the premium on said bond to be paid by the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


1. The Board may elect two or more Assistant Treasurers, whose duty it 
shall be to co-operate with the Treasurer in the work of the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Board and the Treasurer, one of whom may be 
designated as First Assistant Treasurer. 

2. During the absence of the Treasurer, the First Assistant Treasurer shall 
perform all the duties devolving upon the Treasurer under these By-Laws: and 
at any time any Assistant Treasurer shall be authorized to sign checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and legal documents requiring the signature of the Treas- 
urer. 

3. The several Assistant Treasurers shall be required to give bonds in a 
responsible Fidelity Company, in such amounts as will be deemed necessary by 
the Finance Committee, the premium on said bonds to be paid by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, and the several stand- 
ing committees of the Board. He shall give due notice, after consultation with 
the Corresponding Secretaries, of all meetings of the Board, the Executive and 
other standing committees, and notify the Treasurer of all grants or expenditures 
authorized by action of the Board, or of its properly authorized committees, and 
shall perform such other functions as pertain to the office of a Recording Sec- 
retary. ; 


III. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of thirty members, consisting of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, who shall be nominated and elected 
by the Board of Foreign Missions from among its own members, and who shall 
hold office until their successors are appointed. The President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon all matters 
referred to it by the Board of Foreign Missions, or brought to its attention in 
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the regular docket of business prepared by the Corresponding Secretaries, or 
referred to it by any statiding committee. It shall have the authority and func- 
tion of the Board acting ad interim, within such limitations as the Board from 
time to time may establish. 

3. The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated times as the Board or 
itself may determine, or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries. Nine mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


1, ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Administrative Committee, appointed by the Board, con- 
sisting of eleven members, which shall have power to deal with routine business 
and such other matters as may be referred to it by the Executive Committee or the 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

The Committee shall have power to pass upon the following classes of items, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, to whose members it shall 
send a digest of its minutes by mail in time for consideration before each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

1. Matters specifically referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

2. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries. 

4. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

5. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

6. Provision for transit expenses. 

7. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees on 
the field, and in emergent conditions upon medical certificates; also the extension 
of furloughs. 

8. Grants from the Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceed- 
ing $500. 

9. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before spe- 
cific action. 

10. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

11. Upon the recommendation or with the concurrence of the Corresponding 
Secretaries, the Administrative Committee shall be authorized also to consider 
and act upon any matters of emergent character, which may arise in the interim 
between the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board, pro- 
vided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred beyond that which 
is indicated in section 8 above. A majority shall constitute a quorum. 


2. COMMITTEE ON CANDIDATES 


There shall be a Committee on Candidates appointed by the Board and con- 
sisting of seven ministers and four laymen. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the selection, cultivation and training of candidates for our foreign 
fields. Plans involving changes in policy or expenditures exceeding the budget shall 
be submitted to the Executive Committee for its action, ‘The Committee shall 
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have power, with the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, to accept for ap- 
pointment any candidate, who, in their judgment, is properly qualified, and 
for whom financial support is available. A majority shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 


3. COMMITTTEE ON FINANCE 


1. There shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of seven laymen and 
four ministers. It shall be the duty of this Committee to aid the Treasurer to 
provide ways and means, and to consider all financial matters not otherwise pro- 
vided for in these By-Laws. It shall have authority to advise the Treasurer 
as to the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and to direct him in 
respect to investments, loans, and other financial transactions of the Board. 


2. This Committee shall consider and report to the Executive Committee for 
concurrent action on all applications for loans to missions, or to institutions 
connected with the missions. When such items are presented first to the Execu- 
tive Committee, action shall not be deemed complete until it is concurred in by 
the Committee on Finance. All matters arising under wills or concerning the 
gift or purchase of property, liable to involve the Board in new policies or unusual 
expenditures, shall require the concurrent action of the Executive Committee. All 
other questions arising under wills or concerning lands held by the Board shall 
be determined by this Committee. 


3. The Committee shall provide for an annual audit of the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer by a firm of Certified Public Accountants. A majority shall 
constitute a quorum. 


4. COMMITTEE ON MissIonARY EDUCATION, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND 
Younc Preorir’s Work 


There shall be a Committee on Missionary Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Work, consisting of three members. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to consider and determine all matters pertaining to the missionary 
education and the development of our young people in Sunday schools and young 
people’s organizations, and to have charge of those matters having to do with 
inter-Board relationships, as far as they relate to the educational training in mis- 
sions of our people, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 


5. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE FOREIGN FIELDS 


There shall be a Committee on Education in the Foreign Fields, consisting of 
not more than ten nor less than seven members, ministers and laymen, whose duty it 
shall be to consider and determine all matters relating to the educational institu- 
tions and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions in foreign lands, and to give 
special attention to all questions arising out of our relationship to union educa- 
tional institutions in the foreign field, and to inter-Board relationships growing 
out of the same, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 
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6. PRocEDURE OF COMMITTEES 


1. Each standing committee shall, during its first meeting after election, 
select its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other 
standing committee; and if he be absent at any meeting it shall choose a chairman 
bro tem. 


2. Each committee shall cause to be recorded a correct minute of all its pro- 
ceedings, the items of business to be brought to it, and enter the same in a book 
for that purpose; each committee may determine the time for its regular meeting, 
or may meet at the call of its chairman, or the Corresponding Secretaries. 


3. Each standing committee shall report through the Corresponding Secre- 
taries to the Executive Committee, for its information, a summary of the business 
transacted, and whenever a majority of the members present and voting so 
requests, any matter under consideration shall be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for its action. 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer 
shall constitute a committee to consider the estimates prepared by the Finance 
Committee of the Missions, and to report recommendations concerning the same 
to the Board at its Annual Meeting, for its guidance in making its appropriations 
for the ensuing year. 


5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall be advisory members, without a vote, 
of the standing committees, except the Committee on Audits, and the Bishop 
having charge of a foreign mission shall be ex-officio a member of the respective 
committees. 

6. When any matter is referred to a committee with power, it shall be the 
duty of that committee to report to the Recording Secretary its final action on the 
case for record. 


V. FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Within the appropriations made by the Board of Foreign Missions, payment 
of salaries of missionaries (where a schedule of salaries has been fixed by the 
‘Board for any foreign mission), payment of the expenses of outgoing and re- 
turning missionaries, and payment of all special appropriations, except for the 
purchase or improvement of property, shall be made by the Treasurer without 
further action of the Board. 

Office and miscellaneous expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and paid on his order on the face of the original bills; the accounts of out- 
going and returning missionaries shall also be audited by a Corresponding Secretary 
before final settlement of the same. Aside from the above provision no person shall 
be allowed to make drafts on the Treasury, except as specifically authorized by the 
Board or the Executive Committee. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board, and improvements made on real 
estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise, only by direction of the Board, 
or as provided in Section 2 of the By-Law on the Committee on Finance. 

Where the Board makes a special appropriation for the purchase or improve- 
ment of real estate in any foreign mission, the Board or its Committee on 
Finance shall determine the time and manner of payment, and designate the 
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person by whom such appropriation shall be expended, before payment shall be 
made. 

The Committee on Finance shall have power to appoint a Treasurer and - 
Finance Committee for each mission or group of missions, and the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee so appointed shall be responsible to the Board, through its 
Committee on Finance and its executive officers, for the performance of their 
duties. 

Appropriations and balances of total appropriations of any mission unex- 
pended at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of the mission, or of the Board or any of their agents, shall lapse into 
the treasury and may not be thereafter used for the purpose for which they 
were appropriated, except to discharge pre-existing obligations under these ap- 
propriations, without special authorization of the Board or its. Executive Com- 
mittee. 


VI.. AMENDMENTS OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws. may be altered or amended by the Board of Managers or its 
Executive Committee at any regular meeting of either by a two-thirds vote, pro- 
vided that at least two months’ notice of the proposed alteration or amendment 
has been given and a copy of the proposed amendment or alteration sent to each 
member at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they are to be 
acted upon. By-Laws which are merely rules of procedure for business of meet- 
ings may be suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds vote without previous 
notice. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, with offices in the City of New York 


and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
executor therefor. 
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BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Elected by the General Conference 
May, 1928 


By action of the General Conference, authorizing the several Boards to 
function until organization of the new Boards was effected, and following con- 
siderable consultation, in order to economize both time and money, it was decided 
not to call together the newly elected Board until the Annual Meeting, November 
19-21, 1928. All of the Committees of the past quadrennium, therefore, remain 
in power until the Annual Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on tit 21, 1928, following the 
retirement for age at the General Conference of Bishop Luther B. Wilson, D.D., 
LL.D., for sixteen years the President of the Board, and his subsequent death 
on June 4, 1928, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, D.D., LL.D., resident Bishop of 
the New York Area, was elected Acting President of the Board and Acting 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


THE EFFECTIVE BISHOPS, ex-officio 


William F. McDowell........... 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
WWMITIPAICETSOM, ©... eee 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MDIAIMOMMINMNGISEM 0c. se eee 69 Badenerstr, Zurich, Switzerland 
ibfiisc: IS), Jelbenec) | ie Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Theodore S. Henderson........ Rae eee | 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wiiliaam@monepard............... hs bas sae 2 ERI Denfert Rochereau, Paris 
BranesjeewicConnell............ ....150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Prederick D: Leete.......... Aquila ‘Court, 16th and Howard Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 
WUTC ee cee dnc 524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WhomaswNicnolson,......... ........-.0657 Virginia Park Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
PRAMS MIERONATC. ....05-.0.450022505. .....,.602 Genesee Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
OPIN MIR ODISOMN cece ec ee eee 12 Boulevard Road, Delhi, India 
Eben S. Johnson. .8 Devonport Road, Tamboers Kloof, Cape Town, South Africa 
LUST R ens (he Ric) Oe eee Box 251, Shanghai, China 
iNivedec ele TaidnS2 3 Middleton St., Calcutta, India 
ldesie la Wake 1121 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Oberle (Locke ee 1000 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
ince (Oe Ricne dea 17or Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Cae Won Se 3 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
legen. eV kel 46 Ge 307 Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hiretewiik Pk acio 5 hn ce ees eae Atlanta, Ga. 
He Westet Siitth. co... 2. 1119-20 Hamilton Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Giaiges La iden) o) 2 ere 312 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Inajers (Le Ices ASC ee 631 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 
iWikaveiaeay WN), (CO) GS SS ee 1040 Russell Ave., Covington, Ky. 
(Gyetoree NG) WRU Oe Lavalle 341, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
ALi LON, 1 his See eee .1130 Franklin St., Portland, Ore. 
GEOUP EMI NGOS) 5 ay rahe eee Methodist Episcopal Church, Peking, China 
[eresaiverny N° SiC Ga 02 eee ener ee Byculla, Bombay, India 
WialliGe mip Brown. iii. 6 es! Beton chs stony? vd ahha: ee ee Helena, Mont. 
Lepyacnvorn J) VVEKGGSa nee a e Sibyllegatan 18, Stockholm, Sweden 


aes OM BeNcety recA ae erin ny cle + Methodist Episcopal Church, Seoul, Korea 
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MINISTERS 
Areas are in Parenthesis 

J. EK. Bowes “(St)) Paul) oe. che en ets an ance) head eee Albert Lea, Minn. 

ES BLOWiiic tte Be Sea ATS eat eae 235 Calkins Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
I W ih Bianch ere uae ae ti aay Ae OnE 735 Breckenridge St., Helena, Mont. 
T. H. Campbell (Cincinnati) ..... 3655 Medbrook Way, Northmoor, Columbus, O. 
Hrank: Cole ae saeemeah s. (02... an te ee eee Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
A A Callendenwtren, 140.010 ck noe ee 204 Vraydenburg Apts., Wenatchee, ‘Wash. 
ALT ay seen eee tee. ted eee een tine ae ae 311 S. Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1), GD O Whey te fe hacen ee ees Ce eee 150 Fifth Ave., New York City 
I, pA Eel dit Detroit )iay.ai. cw eee 34 Elizabeth St., East, Detroit, Mich. 
OF We Haters (indianapolis) pane 307 Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
aie See rota le, RS deren hae eens a 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
WonCamblartinger: <:.:6.. ao alee ae ras fete eee 2124 Iuka Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
EM@Miantman-~ (Boston) ae ae ee eee 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
GO Wiaehlensonisl. ncn meee ete 101g 69th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cor Head Gilcel uti 5) SUN i an te ee ee 108 E. 18th St., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
ETS SCeY iv tle 4. ccnteriee Meee ee 60 W. Passaic Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
PRWWise kan dal ene a rasa Rete Lier cae eee 305 8th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AES Ace Gla am Saki cen te yn eae Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Wallaces MacMiallene suse Oey eee oe oe 23 W. 69th St., New York City. 
Alland«cMacRossiemniitt.: 84 apace nee ern ae 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hes Wiis McPherson teak ae he Wand ee eee 704 S. 5th St., Springfield, Ill. 
ROONee Werril le Atlaritay) may ois ce ae eae earn 320 N. E. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 
rankiNefr \(itansas City inne aan eer eee 647 Oakland Blvd., Kansas City, Kan. 
ip VE FRace.! ae Rainn mn orc rahe tier eam es 150 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Ja Bash Shawa (News Orleans) pescmeeen Meridian, Miss. (Haven Teacher’s Col.) 
Wines Shawty (@iicaisio)) in yaiier usecase el eet 704 Hamilton Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
IME SINT 2: Stal Ela cee et Oahec pokey ear Wo ete eee 829 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Se ees weeney m( Covington) ime. arin cee 3055 Mathers St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Administrative Organization of 
Board, 3. 

Africa (Developments in) 26; (West 
Coast Conference) 28; (Institute 
of African Languages and Cul- 
tures) 29; (Sleeping Sickness) 29; 
(Central and South) 238; (Gazet- 
teer) 380. 

Agra, India (Gazetteer) 378. 

Ahmedabad District (Gazetteer) 357. 


Ajmer District, India, 186; (Gazet- 
teer) 358. 

Alajuela, Costa Rica, 259; (Gazet- 
teer) 392. 

Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, 


Yenping, China, 109. 
Alejandra, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 400. . 
Algiers, Algeria, North Africa, 283, 
285, 288; (Gazetteer) 406. 
Alicante, Spain, 280. 
Aligarh, India (Gazetteer) 376. 
Allahabad, India (Gazetteer) 370. 
Almora, India (Ramsay High School) 
224; (Gazetteer) 375. 
Anglo-Chilean Home, 266. 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 101. 
Angol, Chile (Gazetteer) 397. 
Angola Mission Conference, 
(Gazetteer) 380. ; 
Anti-Christian and  Anti-Foreign 
Movement in China (China) 101, 
MOS OO st Oe Oey of eels (ie 
(Korea) 160. 
Antofagasta, Chile (Gazetteer) 396. 
Anupshahr, India (Gazetteer) 377. 
Aoyama Gakuin, Japan, 82, 149. 
Aparri, P. I. (Gazetteer) 338. 
Appropriations of the Board, 21; 
W. F. M. S.) 522. 
Arabs (Work Among) (see under 
North Africa) 285, 287. 
Argentina, South America, 248. 
Arica, Chile (Gazetteer) 396. 
Arrah District, India (Gazetteer) 
369. 
Arroyo Seco, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 400. 
Arya Samaj, 196, 227. 
Asansol District, 192; 
363. 


234; 


(Gazetteer ) 


Austria Mission Conference, 297; 


(Gazetteer) 408. 


Bahia Blanca District, H. So. Amer- 
ica (Gazetteer) 401. 

Bahawalpur, India (Gazetteer) 360. 

Baihar, India (Gazetteer) 366. 

Balaghat District, India (Gazetteer) 
365. 

Ballia, India (Gazetteer) 369. 

Baltic and Slavic Mission Confer- 
ence, 271; (Gazetteer) 404. 

Baluchistan District, India, 186 (Ga- 
zetteer) 362. 

Bandits (see Hindrances). 

Bangalore (Area) India, 175; 
zetteer) 347. 

Banka, N. E. I. (Gazetteer) 346. 

Bareilly District, India (Gazetteer) 
372. 

Baroda (Boys’ High School) 184; 
(Theological School) 184; (Gazet- 
teer) 357. ‘ 

Basim District, India (Gazetteer) 
30a. 

Bassa District, 
387. 

Bast, Bishop Anton (Trial of) 31. 

Batala District, India, 187; (Gazet- 
teer) 359. 

Batavia, Java (Gazetteer) 345. 

Bayombong, P. I. (Gazetteer) 338. 

Belgaum District, India (Gazetteer) 
347. 

Bellavista, Peru (British-American 
Hospital) 263; (Gazetteer) 394. 

Bengal Conference, India, 189; (Eneg- 


(Ga- 


Africa (Gazetteer) 


lish District) 194; (Gazetteer) 
362. 

Bhatinda, India, 186; (Gazetteer) 
O09. 

Bible Sale (India) 176, 228; (Latin- 
America) 262. 

Bidar District, India (Gazetteer) 
349. 

Bijnor District, India, 217; (Gazet- 
teer) 373. 

Bikanir District, India, 187; (Ga- 


zetteer) 360. 
Binghai, China (Gazetteer) 311. 
Raia District, China (Gazetteer) 
10. 
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Bingtang District, China (Gazetteer) 
308. 

Birbhum District, India, 
zetteer) 363. 

Bishops (List of), 3, 599; 
in Foreign Fields) 534. 


iE eee Ee aR 


(Resident 


Board Personnel (Officers) 3; (Man- 
agers) 3, 599; (Committees) 6. 
Bolivia Mission Conference, 248; 

(Gazetteer) 393. 
Bolpur, India (Gazetteer) 363. 
Bombay (Conference) 178; (English 
Work) 179; (Educational) 179; 


(Gazetteer) 353. 
Borneo (West Borneo Gazetteer) 346. 
Bowen, Rev. A. J., 126. 
Bowringpet, India (Gazetteer) 34 

3 


te. 

Brahmapuri, India (Gazetteer) 355. 

Brindaban, India (Gazetteer) 378. 

British-American Hospital, Peru, 263. 

Budapest, Hungary, 304. 

Budaun District, India, 
(Schools) 223; (Gazetteer) 373. 

Buenos Aires (Area) 263; (Union 
Seminary) 264, 268; (Methodist 
Press) 269; (Ward School) 268; 
(American College) 268; (Gazet- 
teer) 397. 

i che and Property, 41, 154, 170, 

Buitenzorg, Java (Gazetteer) 345. 

Bulandshar District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 377. 

Bulgaria, 32; (Mission Conference} 
299; (Gazetteer) 409. 

Bunster Agricultural School, 266. 

Burhanpur, India (Gazetteer) 368. 

Burma, 174, 175 (Conference) 176; 
(Gazetteer) 351. 

Rev. D. M. (Death of) 215, 

Buxar District, 
369. 

By-Laws of the Board, 592. 


VA Wy ie 


India (Gazetteer) 


Cabanatuan District, P. I. (Gazet- 
teer) 338. 
Cagayan District, P. I., 163; (Gazet- 


teer) 337. 

Calcutta (Bengali District) 189; Ga- 
zetteer) 363; (Hindustani District) 
190 (Gazetteer) 364. 

Callao, Peru, 262; (Gazetteer) 394. 

Canada de Gomez (Gazetteer) 400. 

Cape Palmas District, Liberia (Ga- 
zetteer) 388. 

Casa Materna, Portici, Italy, 281. 

Castes (High Caste) 206. 

Cawnpore, India (Gazetteer) 369. 
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America (Mission Confer- 
(Gazetteer) 391. 


Central 
ence) 258; 


Central and South Africa, 233; (Ga- 
zetteer) 380. 

Central China Conference, 122; 
(Evangelistic) 123; (Medical) 124; 
(Educational) 125; (Gazetteer) 
322. 

Central District, Chile (Gazetteer) 
395. 

Central District, India (Gazetteer) 
358. 

Central District, Mexico (Gazetteer) 
390. 

Central District, P. I., 162; (Gazet- 


teer) 338. 

Central Germany (Gazetteer) 410. 

Central Provinces Conference, 195; 
(India Methodist Theological Col- 
lege) 198; (Gazetteer) 365. 

Chacabuco, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 398. 

Champawat, India (Gazetteer) 374. 

Champfleury, France, 278. 

Chandag Heights, India (Gazetteer) 
374. 

Changli, China 
(Gazetteer) 317. 

Changshu, China (Gazetteer) 327. 

Charter of the Board, 585. 

Charvieu, France, 278. 

Chateau Thierry, France (Methodist 
Memorial) 30, 279. 


(Hospital), 116; 


Chemulpo District, Korea (Gazet- 
teer) 333. 

Chengtu West China Conference, 
110; (Gazetteer) 320. 

Chile (Conference), 248, 266; (Med- 
ical) 266; (Hducational) 267; 
(Gazetteer) 394. 

China, 97; (Exhibit E) 71; (Union 


Universities) 39. 


Chingchao District, China, 112; (Ga- 
zetteer) 316. 

Chinkiang District, China, 123; 
(Boys’ School) 125; (Gazetteer) 
BZoe 

Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki, Japan, 
83, 148. 


Chivilecoy, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 398. 

Chopra, India (Gazetteer) 372. 

Chosen District (Work Among Jap- 
anese in Korea) 148. 

Christian College, Lucknow, 209. 

Christian Hospital, Pyengyang, 158. 

Christian Literature Society, Korea, 
159. 

Chunan District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
333. 
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Chungking West China Conference, 
111; (Lewis Memorial) 111; (Syr- 
acuse-in-China Hospital) 112 (QGa- 
zetteer) 320. 

Churu, India (Gazetteer) 360. 

Cochabamba, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 
393. 

College of West Africa, Liberia, 27, 
246. 

Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, 
Italy, 31, 281. 

Colon, Panama (Gazetteer) 392. 

Commission of Ten, The, 12. 

Committees (Standing) 6; (Special) 
6; (Annual Meeting) 7. 

Concepcion, Chile (Colleges) 267; 
(Gazetteer) 396. 

Congo ( Mission Conference) 236; 
(Congo Institute) 26; (Gazetteer) 
381. 

Constantine, North Africa, 284, 285, 
289; (Gazetteer) 406. 

Constitution of the Board, 588. 

Copenhagen, 270; (Home for Aged) 
271; (Central Mission) 271. 

Cordoba, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
399. 

Corresponding Secretaries, 
of, 8. 

Costa Rica, Central America, 248, 
258; (Gazetteer) 392. 

Cox Memorial Hall, Melville (Li- 
beria) 27, 246. 

Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 401. 

Crawford Memorial Hospital, Vikar- 
abad, 177. 

Cut, Results of the, 
254, 292. 


Report 


125, 171, 197, 


Dagupan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 340. 
Darbhanga, India (Gazetteer) 372. 
Darjeeling, India (Gazetteer) 364. 
David, Panama, 259 (Gazetteer) 392. 
De Cuyo District (Gazetteer) 399. 
Delhi (Area) 211; (Gazetteer) 377. 
Denfert Rochereau, Paris, France, 
30, 278. 
Denmark, 31; Conference, 271; (Je- 
rusalem Church) 31; (Central 
Mission) 31; (Gazetteer) 402. 


Didwana, India (Gazetteer) 360. 
Diffendorfer, Dr. R. E. (Visit to 
Asia) 15. 


Drug, India (Gazetteer) 368. 


East Gate Hospital (Seoul) 159. 

Eastern Asia, 97; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Hastern Kumaon District (Gazet- 
teer) 373. 
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Eastern South America Conference, 
267; (Book Store) 269; (Educa- 
tional) 268; (Gazetteer) 397. 

Education, General, 101, 102, 105, 
108, 115, 118, 125, 130, 156, 166, 
171, 179, 188, 197, 201, 213, 223, 


246, 251, 259, 262, 265, 266, 267, 
268. 
Educational Institutions, 449; (Sta- 


tistics) 452. 

El Bethel, Liberia (Gazetteer) 388. 

El Buen Samaritano, Santiago, Chile, 
266. 

El. Maten (see Il Maten). 

Elisabethville, Africa, 236, 237; 
zetteer) 382. 

English Districts (India) 179, 194; 
(Gazetteer) 349, 364. 

Ensign Memorial Hospital, 
chang, 131. 

Epworth League Members, 445. 

Europe, 30, 270; (Commission of 
Ten) 12; (Copenhagen Area) 270; 
(Paris Area) 270, 276; (Zurich 
Area) 270, 294; (Gazetteer) 402. 

Evangelistic Work (China) 100, 104, 
107, 112, 118, d23. e139 so, ae. 
206, 215, 218, 260. 


(Ga- 


Nan- 


Famine (see Hindrances). 

Farm Schools (see Industrial Work). 

Finland, 31; Conference, 272; (The- 
ological Seminary) 272; (Publish- 
ing House) 272; (Seamen’s Mis- 
sion) 373; (Gazetteer) 402. 

Finland Swedish Mission Confer- 
ence, 273; (Gazetteer) 403. 

Floods (see Hindrances). 

Foochow, 98; (Conference) 99; (An- 
glo-Chinese College) 101; (Fukien 
Christian University)102; (Medi- 
cal Work) 102; (Missionary With- 
drawal) 100; (Gazetteer ) 308. 

Form of Bequest, 598. 

Fort National, North Africa, 286; 
(Gazetteer) 407. 

France Mission Conference, 277; 


(Denfert Rochereau) 30; (Gazet- 
teer) 404. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany (The- 


ological Seminary), 32, 303. 
Fukien Christian University, 102. 


Fukuoka, Japan, 144; (Gazetteer) 
331. 
Funchal, Madeira Islands (Gazet- 


teer) 408. 
Fu River District, China, 129. 
Futsing District, China (Gazetteer) 
308. 
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Gadawara District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 366. 

Ganta Station, Liberia, 247. 

Garhwal District, India, 220; 


(Schools) 224; (Gazetteer) 375. 
Garraway, Africa (Gazetteer) 388. 
Gazetteer (all fields) 308. 

General Conference (1928) Delegates 
(China) 106. 

General Data, 415. 

Germany, 32, 295; (Methodism in) 
301; (Theological Seminary) 303; 
(Gazetteer) 409. 

Ghaziabad, India (Ingraham Insti- 
tute) 228; (Gazetteer) 378. 

Gikuki, Africa (Leper Colony) 244; 
(Gazetteer) 386. 

Godhra District, India (Gazetteer) 
358. 

Gokak Falls, India (Gazetteer) 348. 

Gomoh, India (Gazetteer) 365. 

Gonda District, India (Gazetteer) 

** Die 

Gondia, India (Gazetteer) 355. 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Mexico, 
253. 

Gornoh District, India (Gazetteer) 
365. 

Gothenburg, 
School) 31. 

Grenoble, France, 278. 

Guanajuato, Mexico (Medical Work) 
253; (Gazetteer) 390. 

Gujarat Conference, India, 
(Evangelistic) 182; (Educational) 
188, 184; (Medical) 185; (Gazet- 
teer) 356. 

Gulbarga, India (Gazetteer) 348. 


Sweden (Theological 


Haiju District, Korea 
158; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Haiki, Japan, 144. 

Hakata, Japan, 144. 

Hakodate, Japan (Gazetteer) 329. 

Hankong (Hospital) 105; (Gazet- 
teer) 311. 

Hansi, India (Gazetteer) 361. 

Hanumaugarh, India (Gazetteer) 
360. 

Hardoi District, 
(Gazetteer) 375. 

Harper, Liberia (Gazetteer) 388. 

Hartzell Memorial Training School, 
Old Umtali, 241. 

Headlands, Africa, 385. 

Heoh Bing District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 311. 

High, Rev. Stanley (Visit to Africa 
and Asia) 20. 


(Hospital) 


India, 220, 223; 
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Hindrances to Work: (Bandits) 100, 
105, 109; (Floods) 182, 225; (Op- 
position and Persecution) 103, 107, 


128, 200, 201, 202, 218, 222; (Polit- 
ical) 98, 119, 122, 131, 136; (Riots 
and Warfare) 98, 118, 122; (Dis- 
ease) 29. 

Hinghwa, China (Conference) 103; 
(Educational) 105; (Gazetteer) 
311. 

Hingoli, India (Gazetteer) 353. 

Hirosaki, Japan, 139; (Academy) 
148; (Gazetteer) 329. 

Hissar District, India, 187 (Gazet- 
teer) 361. 


Historical Statement, 583. 

Hochow, Central China (Gazetteer) 
325. 

Hochow District, West China, 111; 
(Gazetteer) 321. 


Hokkaido District, Japan (Gazet- 
teer) 329. 

Hominabad, India (Gazetteer) 349. 
Hongsyung District, Korea (Gazet- 
teer) 334. 

Hopkins Memorial Hospital (Pe- 


king Methodist) 117. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, 466. 

Huanecayo, S. A. (El Instituto An- 
dino) 263; (Gazetteer) 394. 

Itungary Mission Conference, 
(Gazetteer) 412. 

Wwangmei District, China, 127; (Ga- 
zetteer) 326. 

lWyderabad, Deccan 
177; (Medical) 177; 
349. 

Hyderabad, Sind 


303; 


(Conference) 
(Gazetteer ) 


(Gazetteer) 362. 


Igatpuri, India (Gazetteer) 354. 
Jlagan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 338. 


Il Maten, Kabylia, N. A., 286; (Ga- 
zetteer) 407. 

Ilocos District, P. I., 163; (Gazet- 
teer) 339. 

In Memoriam, 582. 

India, 174. 


India Methodist Theological College, 
Jubbulpore, 198. 

Indians, Work Among, 254. 

Indus River Conference, India, 185; 
(Gazetteer) 358. 

Industrial Work (India) 184; 
(Africa) 245; (North Africa) 291; 
(Europe) 275. 

Ingraham Training Institute, 
ziabad, India, 228. 

Inhambane, Africa (District Gazet- 
teer) 3886. 


Gha- 
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International Missionary Council, 
Jerusalem, 39. 

Ipoh, Malaya (Gazetteer) 342. 

Iquique, Chile (English College) 
267; (Gazetteer) 396. 

Italy, 31; Conference, 280; (Collegio 
Monte Mario) 281; (Gazetteer) 
405. 


Jacktown, Africa (Gazetteer) 388. 
Jagdalpur, India (Gazetteer) 366. 
Jakway Hospital (Ng-Sauh) 105. 
Japan, 73; (Mission Council) 136: 
(Seoul Area) 134; (Educational) 
137, 148: (Evangelistic) 139; (Ao 
yama Gakuin) 82, 149; (Chinzei 
Gakuin) 83; (Gazetteer) 328; 
(Statistics) 420, 444. 
Java District, N. E. L. 
345. 
Jerusalem Church, 31. 
Jerusalem, International Missionary 
Council, 39. 
Johannesburg, 
Press) 245. 
Johnston Hospital, Manila, 163. 
Jubbulpore District, India (India 
Methodist Theological College) 
199; (Gazetteer) 367. 
Jugo-Slavia, 32; Mission Conference, 
305; (Gazetteer) 413. 
Jungchang District, 
(Gazetteer) 321. 
Junin, Argentina (Gazeiteer) 398. 


(Gazetteer ) 


Transvaai (Mission 


China, 111; 


Kabongo, Africa, 238; (Gazetteer) 
383. 

Kabylia, North ‘Africa (Gazetteer) 
407. 

Kagoshima, Japan, 146; (Gazetteer) 
332. 


Kalaw, Burma (Gazetteer) 352. 
Kalyan, India (Gazetteer) 354. 
Kamakura, Japan (Gazetteer) 332. 
Kambini, Africa (Gazetteer) 387. 
Kambove, Africa (Gazetteer) 382. 
Kampar, Malaya (Gazetteer) 342. 
Kampti, India (Gazetteer) 354. 

Kan River District, China (Gazet- 


teer) 326. 

Kanagawa District, Japan (Gazei- 
teer) 332. 

ar a Africa, 239 (Gazetteer) 


Kangneung District, Korea (Gazet- 
teer) 334. 

Kapadvanj District (Gazetteer) 358. 

Kapanga, Africa (Gazetteer) 383. 
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Karachi, Indus River, India (Gazet- 
teer) 362. 

Katanga, Africa (Gazetteer) 383. 

Kathiawar District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 358. 

Khandwa Disirict, C. P., India (Ga- 
zetteer) 367. 

Kiangning District, China, 124; (Ga- 
zetteer) 323. 

Kiangsi Conference, China, 127; 
(Educational) 130; (Medical) 131, 
132; (Gazetteer) 326. 

Kienchang District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 327 


~ Kio Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 311. 


Kisaran, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 344. 
Kiukiang, China, (Water of Life 
Hospital) 132: (William Nast Col- 
lege) 130; (Gazetteer) 327. 
Klang, Malaya (Gazetteer) 341. 
Koku Cho Center, Sendai, i141. 
Kolar, India (Gazetteer) 347. 
Kongju (High School) 92; (Medi- - 
cal) 159; (Gazetteer) 334. 
Kopergaon, India (Gazetteer) 356. 
Korea, 86; (Conference) 150; (Ex- 
hibit G) 86; (Educational) 89, 
155: (Work Among the Japanese 
in Korea) 143; (Manchuria Mis- 
sion) 154; (Medical) 157; (Chosen 
Christian College) 157; (Gazet- 
teer) 333. 
Korea District, Japan (Gazetteer) 
aao- 
Kru Coast District (Gazetteer) 387. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (Gazetteer) 
341. 

Kumaon District, India, 221; (Edu- 
cational) 224; (Gazetteer) 375. 
Kumomoto, Japan, 145; (Gazetteer) 

331. 
Kutien District (Gazetteer) 310. 
Kwang Sung High School, Pyeng- 
yang, 91. 


Laboean Bilik Circuit (Gazetteer) 
344, 

La Croix Rousse, France, 279. 

La Paz, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 393. 


La Plata, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 398. 

La Violeta, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 401. 

Lahore District, India, 187; (Gazet- 
teer) 361. 

Lanhsien District, China, 113; (Ga- 
zetteer) 316. 

Latin-America, 35, 248; (Gazetteer) 
389. 
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Latin-American Hospital, 
253. 

Lausanne, Switzerland, 297. 

Laymen of the Board, 5. 

Lek-du, China (Gazetteer) 310. 

Leningrad, Russia (Gazetteer) 413. 

Lepers (Work Among), (Muzaffar- 


Puebla, 


pur) 208; (Gikuki) 244. 

Lewis Memorial Institutional 
Church, 111. 

Liberia Conference, 26, 246; (Ga- 
zetteer) 387. 


Likasi, Africa, 238. 

Lima, North Andes, 262; (Gazetteer) 
393. 

Limpopo District, 
teer) 387. 

Lingayen, P. I., 164; (Gazetteer) 340. 

Literature, 29; (P. I.) 70; (Korea) 
159; (India) 228; (Mexico) 255; 
(No. Africa) 286, 287. 

Loanda, Angola, 234; 
380. 

Lodipur, (Community School) 224. 


Africa (Gazet- 


(Gazetteer ) 


Lomas de Zamora (Gazetteer) 398. 
Loo Choo Islands, Japan, 147; (Ga- 
zetteer) 332. 
Lovetch, Bulgaria (School) 300; 
(Gazetteer) 409. ; 
Lower Buchanan, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 388. 

Luba District, Congo, 236. 

Lucknow Conference, India, 200; 
(Medical) 208; (Christian Col- 
lege) 209; (Gazetteer) 368. 


Lunda-Chiokwe District, Africa (Ga- 
zetteer) 383. 

— District, China (Gazetteer) 
309. 

_ Lyons, France, 279. 


Macedonia, 305. 
Machico, Madeira’ Islands (Gazet- 


teer) 408. 
Madeira Mission, 33; (Gazetteer) 
408. 


Madras District, India (Gazetteer) 


348. 
Maebara, Japan, 145. 
Magellan District (Gazetteer) 397. 
Malacca District, Malaya (Gazet- 
teer) 342. 
Malang, Java (Gazetteer) 346. 


Malange District, Africa, 235; (Ga- 
zetteer) 381. 
Malaya (Exhibit B), 43; (Moslem 


Work) 49; (Beginning of Work) 
161; (Conference) 168; (Gazet- 
teer) 341. 
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Malolos, P. I. (Gazetteer) 338. 

Managers of the Board (List of) 3, 
599; (Honorary) 5. 

Manchuria District (Gazetteer) 334. 

Manila, P. I. (Manila Area) 162; 
Johnston Hospital) 163; (Theo- 
logical Seminary) 164; (Publish- 
ing House) 163; (Gazetteer) 339. 

Marange, Africa (Gazetteer) 385. 

Medan, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 344. 

Medical Statistics, 465. 

Medical Work (China) 102, 105, 109, 
112, 116, 117, 118, 124, 131, 132; 
(Korea) 157, 158, 159; (P. 1.) 163; 
(India) 177, 185, 208; (Africa) 
241, 244; (Mexico) 253; (South 
America) 253, 263, 266; (No. 
Africa) 286, 293; (Java) 52; (All 
Hospitals) 466. 

Meerut District, 
att: 

Mercedes, 
399. 

Methodism in Germany, 301. 

Methodist Theolosical College, 
bulpore, 199. 

Mexican Missionary Society, 251. 

Mexico (The Religious Situation) 
35; (Conference) 249; (Union 
Seminary) 35, 252; (Medical) 253; 
(Publishing House) 254; (El Abo- 
gado Cristiano) 255; (Gazetteer) 
389. 

arr Bishop and Mrs. George A., 
49. 

Ministers of the Board, 4, 601. 


India (Gazetteer) 


Argentina (Gazetteer) 


Jub- 


Mintsing District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 310. 

Mission Farms (see Industrial 
Work.) 

Mission Presses (see Publishing 
Houses). 

Mission Treasurers, 527. 
Missionaries (Alphabetical List) 
534; (List by Conferences) 548; 


(New) 529; (Retired) 559; W. F. 
M. S.) 564. 

Missionary Withdrawal, 100, 107, 
120, 122. 


Mohammedanism, 277. 

Monrovia, Africa (College of W. 
Africa) 27, 246; (Gazetteer) 389. 

Monte Mario, Rome, 31, 281. 

Montevideo, S. A., 267; (Gazetteer) 
401. 

Montserrado District, Liberia (Ga- 
zetteer) 389. 

Moradabad District, India, 222; (Ga- 
zetteer) 376. 

Moslem Work (Malaya) 49. 
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“Mother India,” by Katharine Mayo, 
196, 226. 

Mount Faith, Madeira Islands (Ga- 
zetteer) 408. 
Mrewa._ District, 241; 

(Gazetteer) 385. 
Mtoko, Africa, 240 (Gazetteer) 384. 
Mussoorie, India (Gazetteer) 379. 
Mutambara District, Africa (Gazet- 
teer) 385. 
Muttra District, 
378. 
Muzaffarnagar District, 
zetteer) 379. 
Muzaffarpur, India (Leper Asylum) 
208; (Gazetteer) 371. 


Africa, 240, 


India (Gazetteer) 


India (Ga- 


Nabha, India (Gazetteer) 360. 
Nadiad, India (Industrial Institute) 


184; (Thoburn Hospital) 185; 
(Gazetteer) 357. 
Nagasaki, Japan, 142, 144; (Chinzei 


Gakuin) 83, 148; (Gazetteer) 321. 
Nagpur District, India (Gazetteer ) 
360. 
Naha, Japan (Gazetteer) 332. 
Naini Tal, India (Gazetteer) 375. 
Nana Kru, Liberia (Gazetteer) 388. 


Nanchang District, China, 128; (En- 
sign Memorial Hospital) 131; 
(Academy) 130; (Withdrawal of 
Missionaries ) 120; (Gazetteer ) 
RYATE 

Nanded, India (Gazetteer) 353. 

Nanking City District, 123; (Uni- 
versity Hospital) 124; (Confer- 
ence Academy) 125; (Nanking 


University) 126; (Gazetteer) 324. 
Narsinghpur, India (Gazetteer) 367. 
Nast College, William, 130. 
Nationalism (China) 106, 119, 125 

(see also “Political” under Hin- 

drances). 

Netherlands Indies (Exhibit C) 49; 
(Historical Statement) 53, 161; 
(Gazetteer) 345. 

New Buildings (see Building and 
Property). © 

New Missionaries, 529. 

Ng Sauh, China (Jakway Hospital) 
105; (Gazetteer) 312. 

Mae District, China (Gazetteer) 

+ Ningkwofu District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 324. 

North Africa, 34, 270; Mission Con- 
ference, 282; (European Work) 
282; (Evangelistic) 283; (Gazet- 
teer) 406. 
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North Andes 
S.A., 2615 

North Anhwei District, 124; 
teer) 325. 

North China Conference, 112; 
cational) 115; (Medical) 
(Gazetteer) 316. 

North India Conference, 215; (Hvan- 
gelistic) 215; (Educational) 223; 


Mission Conference, 
(Gazetteer) 393. 
(Gazet- 


(Hdu- 
116; 


(Warne Baby Fold) 225; (Gazet- 
teer) 372. 
North Kiangsi District, 372; (Ga- 


zetteer) 327. 
North Kyushu District, Japan (Ga- 
zetteer) 331. 
North Sumatra, 52, 55, 161; (Con- 
ference) 171; (Gazetteer) 343. 
Northeast Germany (Gazetteer ) 
410. 

Northern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 
395. 

Northern District, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 399. } 

Northern District, Mexico, 
teer) 390. 

Northwest Germany (Gazetteer) 410. 

Northwest India Conference, 226; 
(Gazetteer) 376. 

Norton Hospital, Haiju, Korea, 158. 

Norway Conference, 274; (Gazet- 
teer) 4038. 

Novi Sad, Jugo Slavia, 305. 

Nyadiri, Africa, 240; (Medical) 241; 
(Gazetteer) 384. 

Nyakatsapa, Africa (Gazetteer) 386. 


(Gazet- 


Officers. of the Board, 3; (W. F. 
M. S.) 519. 
Old Umtali, Africa, 241; (Hartzell 


Training School) 241; (Gazetteer) 
386. 
Oldham, Bishop W. F., 39, 269. 
Oran, North Africa, 284; (Gazetteer) 
406. 
Ou-Hokubu 
329. 
Ou-Nambu District (Gazetteer) 329. 


District (Gazetteer ) 


Pachuca, Mexico (Gazetteer) 391. 

Pai Chai School, Seoul, 156. 

Pakaur District, India, 193; 
teer) 365. 

Palembang, Java (Gazetteer) 346. 


(Gazet- 


Pampanga District, P. I., 168; (Ga- 
zetteer) 340. ; 

Panama, 248, 258; (Sea Wall 
Church) 260; (Gazetteer) $92. 

Panda-Likasi, Africa (Gazetteer) 


382. 


1927] 


Pangasinan District, P. I., 163; (Ga- 
zetteer) 340. 

Pangkal Pinang, N. E. I. (Gazetteer) 
346. 

Pangkalan Brandan Circuit (Gazet- 
teer) 344. 

Paniqui, P. I. (Gazetteer) 340. 

Parana, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
400. 

Paris (Area) 270, 276; Methodist Me- 
morial) 278. 

Patiala, India (Gazetteer) 360. 

Pauri, India (Gazetteer) 375. 

Pegu, Burma (Gazetteer) 352. 

Peking District, 113; (Academy) 
116; (University) 115; (Theologi- 
cal Seminary) 115; (Methodist 
Hospital) 117; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Peking Theological Seminary, 115. 

Peking (Yenching) University, 115. 

Pemangkat, Borneo (Gazetteer) 346. 

Penang (Gazetteer) 343. 

- Persecution (see Hindrances). 

Personnel (Department) 23. 

Peru, South America, 248. 

Phalera, India (Gazetteer) 359. 

Philippine Islands, 161; (Exhibit D) 
58; (Conference) 165; (M. E. 
Church After Twenty-Six Years) 
61; (Gazetteer) 337. 

Pilibhit, India (Gazetteer) 373. 

Pithoragarh, India (Gazetteer) 375. 

Political Conditions (see Hin- 
drances), 

Pontianak, Borneo (Gazetteer) 346. 

Poona, 180; (Gazetteer) 355. 

Presses (see Publishing Agencies). 

Pee and Publishing Agencies, 

Properties on Foreign Field (Hxhi- 

_ bit A) 41. 

Publishing Houses (P. I.) 163; 
(Africa) 245; (Mexico) 36, 254; 
(Finland) 272; (List of) 468. 


Puebla District, Mexico, 253; Ga- 
zetteer) 391. 

Puntumba (Dispensary); (Gazet- 
teer) 356. 


Pyengyang (High School) 91; (Hos- 
pital) 158; (Gazetteer) 335. 


Quadrennium, The, 292. 


Queretaro, Mexico, 251; (Gazetteer) 
391. 

Quessua, Africa, 235; (Gazetteer) 
381. 


Quetta, India (Gazetteer) 362. 
pa Africa, 234; (Gazetteer) 
tc Rebels 
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Rae Bareli District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 371. 

Raewind, India (Gazetteer) 361. 

Rahata, India (Gazetteer) 356. 

Raichur District, India (Gazetteer) 
349, 

Raipur District, 
368. 

Ramallo, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
400. 

Rampur District, India (Gazetteer) 
376. 

Rampurhaut, India (Gazetteer) 363. 

Ramsay High School, Almora, India, 
224, 

Ramtek, India (Gazetteer) 355. 

Rangoon, Burma (Gazetteer) 351. 

Rasra Hospital, India, 208. 

Ratangarh, India (Gazetteer) 360. 


India (Gazetteer) 


Religious Education in Foreign 
Fields, 23. 

Report of Corresponding Secreta- 
ries, 8. 

Retired Missionaries of the Board, 
559. 

Revolution in China (see Hin- 
drances). 


Rhodesia Mission Conference, Africa, 
239; (Gazetteer) 384. 

Ribeira Brava, Madeira Islands (Ga- 
zetteer) 408, 


Ribeira Grande, Madeira (Gazet- 
teer) 408. 

Rome, Italy, Monte Mario College, 
281; (Crandon Hall) 281; (Amer- 


ican Church) 282. 

Roorkee District, India (Gazetteer) 
379. 

Rosario De Santa Fe, E. So. Amer- 
ica; (Gazetteer) 399. 

Rosario Tala, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 400. 
Rusapi, Africa, 

386. 
Russia, 32, 308; 


242; (Gazetteer) 


(Gazetteer) 413. 


Saint Paul River Industrial Inst., 
Liberia, 246. 

San Eduardo, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 400. 

San Fernando, P. I. (Gazetteer) 340. 

San Garcalo, Madeira (Gazetteer) 
408, 

San Jose, Costa Rica, 259; 
teer) 392. 

San Pedro, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 400. 

ao A ren Costa Rica (Gazetteer) 


(Gazet- 
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Sandoa, Africa (Gazetteer) 383. 
Sangrur, India, 360. 
Saniquelle District, Liberia (Gazet- 


teer) 389. 

Sante Fe, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 399. 

Santiago, Chile (Bible Seminary) 
267; (College) 267; (Gazetteer) 
395. : 

Sapporo, Japan, 139; (Gazetteer) 
329. . 


Sarawak (Borneo) (Gazetteer) 343. 
Sardarshahr, India (Gazetteer) 360. 
Scripture Sales (see Bible Sales). 


Secunderabad, India (Gazetteer ) 
350. 
Self-Support (China) 108; (Europe) 


34, 295, 302; (Korea) 154; (India) 
176, 207, 223; (Africa) 244. 
Sendai, Japan, 140; (Koku Cho Cen- 


ter) 141; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Seoul Area, 134. 

Seoul, Korea (Pai Chai High 
School) 156; (Theological Semi- 
nary) 157; (Chosen Christian Col- 
lege) 157; (Medical) 157; (Seoul 


District Gazetteer) 355. 
Seremban, Malaya (Gazetteer) 342. 


Severance Union Medical College, 
L5G . 

Seville, Spain, 280. 

Shahjahanpur, India (Abbie Rich 
High School) 224; (Gazetteer) 
372. 

Shanghai (Area) 119; (Gazetteer) 
328. 

Shanhaikuan District, China, 114; 
(Medical) 117; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Shantung Conference, 118; (Gazet- 


teer) 318. 

Shayung District, China (Gazetteer) 
314. 

Shunchang District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 314. 

Sibley, Mr. James L. (Work of) 26. 

Sibu, Borneo (Gazetteer) 343. 

Sidi Aich, North Africa, 286; (Indus- 
trial School) 291; (Gazetteer) 407. 

Sind-Baluchistan District, 188 (Ga- 
zetteer) 362. 

Sienyu Districts, China (Gazetteer) 
By 

Singapore, Malaya (Gazetteer) 341. 

Singkawang, West Borneo, (Gazet- 
teer) 346. 

Sinoe-Kru Coast District (Gazetteer) 
388. 

Sironcha District, India (Gazetteer) 
350. 

Sirsa, India (Gazetteer) 361. 
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Sitapur District, India (Gazetteer) 
374. ‘ 

Sitiawan, Malaya (Gazetteer) 342. 

Sleeping Sickness (Exhibit H) 94. 

Soerabaja, Java (Gazetteer) 345. 

Sofia, Bulgaria (Gazetteer) 409. 

Sonepat District, India (Gazetteer) 
379. 


Sousse, North Africa, 284, 287; 
(Medical) 287; (Gazetteer) 407. 

South America (Educational Ad- 
vance) 37. 

South Fukien Conference, 106; (Ga- 


zetteer) 3138. 

South Germany Conference (Gazet- 
teer) 411. 

South India (Conference) 175; 
zetteer) 346. 

South Kyushu District, Japan (Ga- 
zetteer) 331. 

South Sumatra District (Gazetteer) 
346. 

Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
243; (Gazetteer) 386. 

Southeastern Asia (Historical) 161; 
(Gazetteer) 337. 

Southern Asia (Historical) 
(Gazetteer) 346. 

Southern District, Chiile (Gazetteer) 
396. 

Southern District, EH. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 401. 

Southern India, 175. 

Southwest Germany (Gazetteer) 412. 


(Ga- 


174; 


Soviet Propaganda in China, 119; 
(See “Political” under Hin- 
drances). 

Spain Mission, 33, 280; (Gazetteer) 
405. 

Statistics (All Fields) 419; (Educa- 


tional) 452; (Medical) 465. 

Stockholm, Sweden, 297. 

Stokes Bible School, Liberia, 246. 

Suining District, China, 111; (Gazet- 
teer) 321. 

Sumatra (North Sumatra) 55, 161, 
171 (Gazetteer) 343; (South Su- 
matra Gazetteer) 346. 

Summary of Statistics (by Confer- 
ences) 440; (General) 447. 

Suratgarh, India (Gazetteer) 361. 

Suri, India (Gazetteer) 363. 

Suwon District, Korea, (Gazetteer) 
336. 

Sweden Conference, 275; (Theologi- 
cal School) 381; (Gazetteer) 404. 

Switzerland, 295 (Conference) 306; 
(Gazetteer) 413. 

Syracuse-in-China General Hospital, 
112. 


1927] 
Syriam, Burma (Gazetteer) 352. 


Tacna, Chile (Gazetteer) 396. 

Taianfu District, China, 118; 
pital) 118; (Gazetteer) 319. 

Taihu, China (Gazetteer) 326. 

Taiping, Malaya (Gazetteer) 342. 

Tamluk District, India (Gazetteer) 
365. 

Tandjong Balei Circuit (Gazetteer) 
344, 

Tandur District, Hyderabad Confer- 
ence (Gazetteer) 350. 

Tangtau, China (Gazetteer) 308. 


(Hos- 


Tarlac, P. I. (Gazetteer) 340. 
Tatien District, China (Gazetteer) 
313. 


Tauyasaki, Japan, 145. 

Tavane, Africa (Gazetteer) 387. 

Tebing Tinggi, North Sumatra (Ga- 
zetteer) 344. 

Tehwa District, China 
313. 

Telegaon, India (Gazetteer) 356. 

Temperance, 303, 304. 

eo Memorial Hospital, Nadiad, 

Bs 

Thongwa, Burma (Gazetteer) 352. 

Tientsin District, China, 114; (Ga- 
zetteer) 318. 

Tilaunia, India (Gazetteer) 359. 

Tirhut District, India (Gazetteer) 
371. 

Tirnovo, Bulgaria, 409. 

Tjisaroea, Java (Hospital) 52; 
zetteer) 345. 

Tokyo, 141; (Aoyama Gakuin) 82, 
149; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Topical Index, 599. 

Toulon, France, 279. 


(Gazetteer ) 


(Ga- 


Transvaal Africa, 243 (Gazetteer) 
387. 

Treasurer’s Report, 469; (Analysis 
of) 496. 


Tsinan (Gazetteer) 319. 

Tsining (Dispensary) 118. 

Tsunhua District, China, 115; 
zetteer) 318. 

— Tsuyasaki, Japan, 145. 

Tuguegarao, P. I. (Gazetteer) 338. 

Tungping District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 319. 

Tunis, Tunisia, North Africa, 285, 
288, 290; (Gazetteer) 407. 

Tunki, China, 124; (Hospital) 124; 
(Gazetteer) 325. 

Twante, Burma (Gazetteer) 352. 

Barer: District, China (Gazetteer) 


(Ga- 
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Umtali, Africa, 241 (Gazetteer) 385. 
Umrer, India (Gazetteer) 355. 
Unao, India (Gazetteer) 371. 


Union Work (China) 39; (Korea) 
86, 159; (University, Nanking) 
126; (Hospital, University of Nan- 


(Severance Medical 
(Theological Semi- 
nary, Seoul) 157; ( Hospital, 
Pyengyang) 158; (Theological 
Seminary, Mexico) 35, 252; (Pub- 
lishing House, Mexico), 36, 254; 
(Seminary, Buenos Aires) 264, 
266, 268; (Book.-Store, Buenos 
Aires) 266, 269. 

University Hospital, Nanking, 124. 

Uruguay, 248; District ~ So. Amer- 
ica (Gazetteer) 4° 


king) 124; 
College) 157; 


Valparaiso, Chile (Gazetteer) 395. 

Venado Tuerto, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 400. 

Venice Industrial School, Italy, 281. 

Vienna, Austria, 298. 

Vigan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 339. 

Vikarabad, India (Hospital) 
(Gazetteer) 351. 


LTT; 


(South Anhwei) District, 
China (Academy) 125; (Gazet- 
teer) 325. 

Ward School, Buenos Aires, 268. 

Warne Baby Fold, 225. 

Washburn Memorial Hospital, Nya- 
diri, 241. 

Water of Life Hospital, Kiukiang, 
132. > 

West Borneo District, N. E. I. (Ga- 
zetteer) 346. 

West China Conference (see Cheng- 
tu. West China Conference and 
Chungking West China Confer- 
ence). 


Wannan 


White Plains, Liberia (Industrial 

Institute) 246; (Gazetteer) 389. 
Wolfe Memorial Seminary, Peru, 
263. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, 25, 519; (Appropriations) 
522; (Officers) 519; (Missionary 
List) 564. 

Wonju District, Korea (Hospital) 


159; (Gazetteer) 336. 
Wuhu District, China (General Hos- 
pital) 124; (Gazetteer) 325. 
Wu Ning District, China, 123; 
zetteer) 324. 


(Ga- 
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Yatsushiro, Japan, 146. 

Yellandu, India (Gazetteer) 351. 

Yenangyuang, Burma (Gazetteer) 
352. 

Yenching (Peking) University, 115. 

Yenchow District, China (Gazetteer) 
319. 


Yengbyen (High School) 89; (Ga- 
zetteer) 336. 
Yenping Conference, 107; (Educa- 


tional) 108; (Missionary With- 
drawal) 107; (War and Brigands) 
107; (Evangelistic) 107; (Medi- 
cal) 109; (Gazetteer) 314. 
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oe District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
36. 


Yokohama, Japan, 141; (Gazetteer) 

Yuri ' District, China (Gazetteer) 

Yuneee District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 313. 

Zarate, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 

zurich Area, 270, 294; (Gazetteer) 
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